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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The acconipanying Report ccotains a brief survey of the wbole of the edticatlonftl 
exhibits of the rarious countries am) stateR reprcaented at Philadolphia — including our 
own — nejirly forty in all It alao cnntaina an account of the pre-Bont Btate of education 
in aome of the more important countrie*. To this I bavo a<;Idwl illiiatrAtivp utatiatica of 
the latest available date, not only of these countries, but of those which had no educa- 
tionat exhibit at Philadelphia. T bare also added. Tfhcre prncticable, an analjtsis of the 
syatems of education in operation in the principal countriw. 

So retnarkably onward has Ven the progress of popular education in some of th««e 
oouotriea, within the lost fifteen or twenty ywira, that the fact itself, as well as the extent 
of that progn-ss, aa detjuind in this report, will he a surprijw to many. This is notably 
the oute in rep:ard to Russia, Japan, and Braril. China, too, is laying the foundation 
of an effective system of instruction for her people. England, it will be seen, has, within 
the la«t seven years (for the reason detailed in the Report), been compelled to take 
vigorous and comprehensive Diea«urv« to recover lost ground ; while Austria, Italy, 
France., and other countries named, are now takii^; ooei^tic steps to improve their ays* 
Cems of popular education. 

The information in re);ard to the oyiitems of education now in opt-ration in Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, the United States. Brazil, Argen- 
tine Republic, Chili, Japan, and F^'pt, which I have given from autheotic sources, will 
be found to be more or less complete ; while that in regard to England embraces a 
tnistworthy sketch of the period uf the admioistralioa of the Parliamentary grants for 
elementary educatiou from 1839 to 1876. To this I have added a full analysts, by com- 
petent bands, of the present Education Code of 1876. The whole of this information I 
havu <-ndeavourcd to elaborate, with groat caru. I trust, therefore, that it will be found 
to bfc both interesting and useful. It will enable those interested in the aubjcct to obtain 
a comparatively satisfactory bird's-eye view of national education (from the recent staitd- 
point of the Centennial Exhibition), not only of the forty states and countries which 
were educationally represented there, but also of the almost equal number which had no 
snch representation at the Exhibition. 

I have also inserted valuable papers on the " Special Educational Exhibits " at the 
Centennial j on "European Mucational Systems and Policy," and a series of "Lessons 
from the Centennial," from an American stand-point, in which it will be seen Ontario 
receives more than one " honourable mention." At the conclusioD of this Report 1 have 
given, in the form nf a lecture, a prupiilar skptch of the whole Exhibition itself, prepared 
for delivery at Teachers' Associations. In it 1 have not«l the progressive position occu- 
pied by " education " as a " group ' or section at the various international exhibitions. 



IT 



PHETATOBT ROTSL 



At the close of the pa{>er, I hav^ xoiight to Anw tnich practical Ivssons for ourftnlTf^, m a 
careful study of the Exhibition, uiid eapodoUy of its ectucatioooJ featares, warnuit^d ms 
in^doing. 

In the Appen<lix I have inaertpd an interesting flket.t;h by P. Cnnliffe Owen, Keq,, 
of the South Kensington Muwum* — the outgrowth of the first International Exhibition 
at London in IB'*)!, anrl the pnrent of all fiuliise<|u«ut Ediicalinniil MuEeiima. I hav« added 
a brief account of the Educational Muaouma and Depositories recently estahliahed at St. 
Petenbai|;b, Fans, and London, iVc. 

The Report iteelf is more elaborate than I had at first intended it should be. I felt, 
however, that it would defeat the pnmary object of auch a ifeport, and greatly lessen its 
value, if it (lid not contain an edncationnl ontlonic (such na the Exhibition vfu defligned 
to afford), and of aB complete a character as poKsibli*, of the various educating conntriea 
in the vrorld. This was, nevertheleea, found to be a tatk of no unlinary magnitude and 
difficulty, owing to the fact that thi^ educational exbibita at Philadelphia did not include 
those of more than one half of the educatioual state* and countries of the world, — and 
that more than one third of those represented there were of a very meagre and elemen- 
tary character. The deficiency had, therefore, to be supplied from sourcea difficult of 
Bcceas, and sometimes contradictor)* ahd un satisfactory in charac-ter. The iitfoniiation 
given liaa, however, been carefully prepared frum the latest uithoritics, and coadensed 
na much as possible. 

The entire educational survey which I have attempted to malce ia, on the whole, 
most gratifying and wtisfactor)'. It cannot fail to impress the reader with two thinga: 
Ist^ That other conntries are making rducational strides even more rapid, and educatioiial 
progress even more substantial than our owu ; and 2ndly. That, in this great educational 
race, our highly favoured Province, untrnmmellfd by the many embarrasBing educational 
traditions of Europe, and not subject to the lluctuatione of executive aiithurity, aa tn ihc 
United States, not only can, but has every national incentive tu, put forth every effort to 
maiotain the high position, whicli, by common consent^ she obtained at Philadelphia last 
year. J. G. H. 



* SfxnUry to tbe Biitinb (^ommliMion, nnder tko VnMiaey of th« Prineo of Vftitt, of the I'tfin Ex. 
hiMtu<ti of 1878. 
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EEPOKT. 



(g&utatioK at the Centennial ^«j)ibitiou, ]Q7B, 



The lIonouraljlB Ai>AM Ckookb, Q.C., M.IM',, 
Minislsr oj hduatliuH, 
Torotitn. 

Sir, — I havolholionour to prewaC Ui you the followiDg Kcpurluo thucdaoBtional feAtarett 
I of Ifae rweitt Ceutviiuint ExtiiUitiiM at HliUndelptiia. 

iNTKODDCToar. 

Id order to illubtraie iuor» alwirljr thu po^Uiua uf Out^iriu nt ihat ExbibitiuD, I think it 
' tteairable to refer briefly to tliu |;rudual ^uwih ul' tbu oJuoutiuoal rcalurua of former InlerDft- 
tiouftl KxhlbitioitH. 

Wbea it U QtKieidL'ivd buw htghty every oivilised iiattoo at th« pn»eut time n'-^urda tb« 
difftuion of edncJiUnu ainon;!Ht tlio wliulo Imdy of ibu j«!0[jle as Olc chief uMscutiul lo its well- 
being, imd an evidence uf its social nnd induairi'il proves?, it U surpri^ng lo find tbitt in the 
l^reat I'^ibitiuOB of 1831, lSd&,attd Xi^di, sn Httlo promlueucc had lieuii tjivea to educatiooal 
Butterti. 



PART I. 

THE JNTERNA.TIOSAL EXHIBITIONS OF 1807 ANM) 187». 

1. The Pakis KxitiniTioM op 1867. 

It won not QDtil the fourth ^rciit ICxbibition, held in Paris in 18B7, thut the suhj«oC 
of educatiuu, a» a disliriot d<.>p:irluiuut ur li-aturc of Lbu txliibiliuu, received fcruil rectiguitiuu. 
By tliti Itnpt-riul Oomiuisfiou under Napoleon [II., it hiiil a ^roiip !i&si}:ned to it aoder the 
l,gea«r»l deeignalioa of the " Depiirtiitcnl of Social Scienr«. Group X, clames 89 nod OD." 

Ill ao extviiiiivi! a ''dupartiQi-ut" tbvre nere oearlf twelve hundred exhibitors — uioco 
ihnn ■•n^hiilt'urthcm, 8K might liavu bwu uxpvotud nl tw cxbibitiou iu Paris, wen: from 
Ptfnce; 131t were ftvm Spain; 86 frotu Austria; 68 froui Italy; 53 froui Wurtcmbur^ 
43 from Greiit Britain {35) nnd her cobtiics (K) ; 21 frwoi Bt'lKiuui ; I(i from Prussia ; 14 
each li'uw Swvdva aud Dcuiuark, aod the rvuiaiuiiig 1^0 from tt^hteea different nutiQaalttttis. 
The nuoiburof Prize.^ avrunlt:d was 42H, tif wbiuh Fraooe reooiwd ^78 ; Italy, 2!^ ; Prui^da 
[Htl North Gcrmutiy, 24; Austriu, 22; Spiuu, 10 ; Grvut Britain, 13; Belgiam, 10. Tb« 
jnnainiog 33 were divided :(uiuu}^ the vxhibilurs Mrthirtcim nulitinulitiu). 



PART 1. — KDUCATION AT THE PABIS EXniBITIOS OF 1867- 



Aa it is interefltin;; ta know vt\\a.t .lobjecU were plnced in olaiwCA 89 and 90, (jroop X, 
■od rec«irect prix«8, 1 iooert lb« foUowiog lUt: — 



Sp^eijkativns, Vhut y&. Priies. 

<joTernmf:ut8 itnd fouodere 16 

Priiuar}' Noruiai Soliooli. 1 

IMatiB. ruruiiurc. &c ..,.. 23 

Ariicleatcr i\m lufuuL iScboolf) I 

^Bduoatiuual collvuLioDJt 2 

Hy^enic and g;('innsstic co]l<X!lioQg... 4 

Keli;;tou6 iDBtraot'iOD 3 

lU'Adiog , 8 

M'ritin- 21 

Aritltmrltc and Motrionl AyHtem 9 

Accounts .....^ .,•' — 3 

Qrsiumitr ■ , 4 

Oofijcrnnhy ...... , , 18 

Natural fltBtory 2 

Sia^ing ^.. ...... -....w...... 20 

Poxign 7 

Sewing 3 

Authar.4 of primarj ImoIc^ 14 

Bditors •. ly 

Bliail, deaf mates, idiots S'2 

ToUl i-meit 21(1 



6'peeifications, Clast 00. Prize!;. 

Oovoniuiento ^ 

Cla«i!C8 and courses Ibr itdulu. 10 

Special ficboulK und schools nrUo-ign 14 

Modub aud ninthodi) .. \b 

WorUof pup'ls .. 7 

Wdrkifof pupils 7 

Spuciul seiKindiiry inolruction ....... 16 

Collections " ' " ....... aO 

■3 s I .S^onliure .....I... 9 

-|5 1 Comnicice 1 

■f^'i Moclmoia Arts. 32 

^J (Marine 8 

Librnrici, societies, ete 19 

Roading books 16 

I^cdiigo^c works .., i 

ClioBical works 12 

AsricuUurul works 7 

Industrial works 5 

Mililury works 2 

ICditora of fipcuiul workM ■■.... Id 

Tola! prisiTS 221 



The Honourable J. W. Iloyt, Amwioan Education ComQiisBioner to the Paris Exliibi- 
tioo, thus charncteriiea the objccla Mhibifed in theso two olas-WH. He mays :^ 

"Tlio objoctB thcntsclves numbered many thouMiids, one entry — a* that of a H;hooI- 
house, for instjince — ort<?n including Di.iny indi%'i<luul uriicks coDeetircly hIiowh by Ihe 
ualioQ, society, or individual mnkiu^ exhibition. The variety of objects wtw only less Uiiiu 
iheir number, ejtti-udinji throui^h the whoto raoge appropriate to the work of eduoatiou, and 
aflbrdtDg ground fur a discuT«ion of every educational theme, from tlie material appliuucoB 
ei«entliil to tlie iiifaut school, up ihrou^h every ^ade of intermediate sobools, gcnerut and 
epeoial. to the sohenie of Ihe Koyal Academy or Univentily. In the Park were Hohool- 
houses with fumiturv, app^initus, mod uuuiberless nppliuices, together with sevurid pavilions 
ombrncini:; a niullttude of eduoalloaal appliances Uhod in IScliuoU of apriculturvi and me- 
chnnic.ll inilu-tlry. and the no lct>.-i uumeroue products of the handiwork of the artiatio or 
ffijenllfic Hkitl of the puptlti. In thu Palnco were numerous hnlU, aleovee and attractive 
corners, filled nlth ehartc, maps, iitlaiws, globes, orrfirif^, itlutt'.^i, copy book.", eontriviinecH to 
aid in teaching ohildreu t«> read, write, and oalculal» ; teKt-boukK froui the primer lo the 
calculus apd tbeclaKsioR; poheme^ and reports of ihi:' Kduoational ln.stitution? of every ^'r.-ide 
and character ; copies ofannal-H published by Educiiioniil Soeietiee, Instiiuliona and t^iatea; 
Ihc impU'inents Qsed In ^mnndtic exerciso!<, aiid the appliances rer|ui6itc to instruction in 
\)\i-. nrts of deai;^, areni lecture, painting, nud eculpturo. Some of the halls embrnein}: 
\\\csc, and counties other obji^t« equally appropriate to tlic Kducntionai Department, wc^re 
very boaulifuUy .ind cffoctively set off by portraits, boeta, and Bistucs of distingiiij^licd 
tenehi^rs and patrons of odacaiioD in at) eouDlries, as well ns by the inscription of the names 
and living words of sncb ba, by their labours for the diffusion of knowtedife amnng loen, 
hft\*e made them immortal/' 

ThiBOullectioii of Educational objeets awakened tliegreattMt interest among Ihc Teachers 
in France. Mr. lloyt (already quoted) says, "that over 12|')00 of them visited the Exhibi- 
tioD, while, from all parU of the world, sealou» m^ra and wom^n came cxpre^i^ly lo avail 
theniwlvea of sooh fact«, principW, and imjiges lions, and soaroc? of inforoialioa as the Gx- 
liibitioD afforded." 




The Vixvsi Iktiiwatioiial Kxpositiox or l87S.--lVe 3. 



2. The Vi«s»a ExiriBiTiOM of 1873. 

The great success wlticb attcode'l the formal rcC'i^ilion of the sabjoct of Educalioa %t 
the Vnris Exhibition, ioduce^ the Austrian Iinpcriiil CdiniiiissionorH to give, ifpoBsible, siill 
greater [>mtuiDcnc<> to it at tlie Viiinau Kxtiibttioii in IST3. Owing to the enligfateoed t'i)r«- 
flight and zeal of the Director Qeaeral^ (BarOD Schvars-Soaboro,) uow Austriui iniui^ter at 
Washington, ihu cducutioital fl-aturos of that ExhJbilioa wvro particulnrly t^od. Ou thia 
polat, Geocral Knlon, the ublu UQitcJ St&tes Connoissioaur of EducalioD, uMi this strong 
testiriiooy. 

" The pro^rraiuiue of the Dcpartiucat of Edacatioo at Vienna, produced upon my mind 
u iuo.«t forcible ituprv3«iaQ. The breadth of \iew, the all compreheoding graap of the lub 
jeot, vorked out with aueh perfuctioa of detaal, gave cviieuoe th.it a miad of D9 ordinary 
oalibro had uri^nuJlcJ thii> uobto ooucepLiuu. it seemed to mo as if the mn,a tbut had 
worked out thf progrumnic of that vaai Kxpositioo hnil nmn above liie sphci-e io which we 
mote, aocordiiiL; lo the idwil of a grand priucipic of visiou, and had loiikej dowa upou 
Ao^^iria, full of love for every being tn the entire populatiou, muu, woiuuu, or ohil I, aud 
had rcooguUoa the nfioc.4!;iticD of th»t people and tbu pruuuti:* by which ihtiir iutoruHts would 
be eloralod aud hnrmonlziid, and by whieh the whole lutiun wit.t tt> bu liftud in rank amoo^ 
the kiiigduine of the earth. It Bt^oined to itio that the author bad bruuirbt to thiN conception 
nJt only ihh ^crit love for the people tind orlj^inal ability fur arran;;<^mcnt, but the eipen- 
eneu of the world. Thnt is to sny, he had ttuiceBnfuUy endeavoured to bring the experience 
of the world, which belonged to fiuoh an entflrprise, down to the Expositioj at Vienna, and 
had iueorpitnited and czprosscd that experieooe t^ere. It seemed the nohctue of a ^reat 
{^ilantbn)pic NtaCesmeD, pluDDio^ Brst for the advancement of his own people, bat broad 
enough to tnolnde nil the people of the world, who were freely tnrited to oome to Vieoia 
imd see the great rcttult» uf eirilizatiou. I can never for^^t the impression made upon mc 
bv that mtigniGccnl programme, which not even the grand results of the completed d^agn, 
^ii'h it was my good fortune to behold, couH obliterate from my memory." 

The mala fuatures of the Paris Educ^iltouil Uxhibil of I8S7, were rupc)at«d at Vienna 

in 1^73. The "tiroup XXVE, Education, Teaching, uud luatruction," wuti divided into 

tioDS and solxcotious a^ followi : — 

Sittion I. — Infant and Primary ScKooU. 

lat. Subneclion -Exhibition* of various QoTCr[UBent& 

:^nd. " KiodergarLoQ. 

3rd. " Natioua.L and Lr>wer Mi^ldle OUss Sch 3oU, Mod^s, Plans uid Milorial, 

Ith. " TeachiDj; by meuosof Visible Objects, Piolnres, lieadiUg' and Writing 

jtb. " Uiskiry mid Cioogrupby. 

<ttb. " Naturiu Scieucu uud Puyaies, 

7Lh. " Drawiu^ uoJ Caligruphy. 

i)[Ji. '* Music nod Singing. 



Sidion II. — Secoruiury Imtmdion at Middk SehooU. 

Ist Sub-4trLtion —Drawing and Plans, 

Sod " Science and Gymnantiofi. 

3rd " Hiatory, Geography and Literary lastrnctiim, 

I Section III. — Special ikjtools, Upptr Technicul ScJioois, atft Hightr Univertity iHstttutUm. 

[SketionlK—Accntwynuansof EdtuxUion and of Insiructttnv— Learnt SociiUet—Sowiie* 
/or the spread '/ IiuHruction — ScieHtiJic Disamritt — Sappvrt and Moral Imprtyvttnent of 
jiffriadUral Classes of Arlixatu, 



la iv.}(nrJ to nulioni-l roptcieiilaticn in itio Kdiiciilioiml d«pnriin«nt oflhe Vitinna Kzlii- 
btlioti, Kov, Mr. Fusscil, tlio Briti-Ii Kilucniioiiiil rntiiiiii«<t')i]f r, in Ills n-jiort wi}!*: "TIiC 
chid [<jur<i|)otiu ti:iliun^ ci»nlribut»;il bir^rly tn tliis Dciiurliiteiil' (if tin; Exhibition. Orwit 
llrilaiD aUmp Mlooil nil but ulot>f'*; nii'l hor sibuciiw was rn'i[Ufntly jx-lV-rred to in tnuguiigfl 
of frieiKliy tt'^rot .... Tim l/nited Hlnte'* of AmcricH wnc worlhily ntpresunttd. The 
contributiane of Urilish indin pijMntsod a pvculinr ititvnwt, nnd ihoiw 'A' somo other coiio- 
tries were aot untlesfrviDgol'iitli!ntioii.+ 

" AuBtria, tfwedei] uod the United Stiites exhibiU'd ■chooUmomH of full sire, completely 
luititbhed and fitted tor imiuedialB «ct.upntii.'n. The Kduc:ition»l buildinirn of Uunifsry, 
Fraoce, Bavoria, Snxoiiy, Belgium, uid Switierlaod, vrero otiietly ivpresented by the plaiif, 
drawiD^e nod modelit. 

'■ Tlio ui'i-it remarkable model exhibited was one of au admirable establish lueot or dejiot 
reoeutly «re;itcd bv tbo City of Paris, for issainji lo its school,' onw a (^lurler — or io ur- 
gent QSiic^ niorv iVci^neiitly — t;VDjy-ihin^' in the t-liape of Kducatiomil furiiilurv, books, np- 
pnratUBKud uialvriais, nil ot'^ the luoi^t approved description, oad in }:rcut piirt tuiiiiufuctucml 
on ihc premises. "J 

The 1I<»B. J. VV. Hojt, who was a!.'* ATucncim f duculion C'omtnisMtinfrto Austria (as 

he was to Fntnc* in 1867), lhu» refers to the ubftince of an En^Uhh Eilucarioii»l Kxliibit at 

Vieniiii : " It is ^ur^)^isinf; that no effort wait mude by ihu British Rnvernnient to insure u 
l^ir illaetr&tiou of the meuns now io opcratiiju lor the enligllcunneiilof the tooloD^ neglected 
miuiacM. " 

STcakinc of iho British In.liii pxhihit. however, he snys: '■ It is certainly reiDflrlt»bt« 
thul the faidfi iiud less oiviliacd British India should h«Te i|ni(* .wrpass^-d the Tnited Kioy- 
doni in a representation of cdncntion at Vici.ii». To do tbis n^^jiiirtd but little effort, how- 
ever, and wiui certainly accomplished — iKe Todinn Government ending more ihnu lour times 
as mnny ooniributifiDH, iiml sach as belter represent«d the condition ond prepress of 
odnoation. " 

In order to make this sutaiiiary '.if iha educiitioiial features of llie Viennii Mxlubilion 

lliv tnoru couiplete for the purpose of furniJuriiHiii with thuKc of tin? tucceedinjj Exhihitinii ac 

Pliiladelpliiii, I have arniled myself of a cmideitsed sketch on tli<; subject, in General 

Eaton's Report for 1873. The ci-iUciMu^ in this skelcli n re chiefly taken fn*ni Geruiiin 

sourcfs, And are therefore the more valuable, ns the Germnii educstionitits ai« generally 

reganled as competent critii:6 in all niatt-ers relating to pchouU muI school admin isirutioo. 

Educational ExniiiiT oi' tiib UNiTKn Statks at Vibnna, 

In regard to th« Amt^rii'itii li!dii(-Htioi)a.l RxhiVdiimi, a writer in the Freie I'miogo^udit 
hitiUrr, of June '2\ii, 1873, ii»jB; 'I liHVe trHv^dled » -iri-at de.'\l and liiive seen luany 
rurxl School-huiise^, hiive taught, xn several inyiself, l>tit such ;i sclmi)l-n>iim as this I hive 
never before Been anywhere. It is almost pryvoktiig to see how the Americans prodtico 
aometbing so beautiful from such a cheap and simple nj.iteriftl (wiod ), and then to remem- 
ber how iuBuflicient our ijchool-hou^et; are, which often are ereeted at a u'onsiderablo 
expense. The Americans are very practical in the erection of their hselniul-liuutiefi, und 
are mitsters in combining the beautiful with the useful. This schoolroom is uilcnhii"d 
for foity-eighi children ; and how roomy, bow airy ! It does an ohi teacher's heart j;ood 
toee« tliiis Hiitl he si^lis, ' Alas, if this were so every whem ! ' « * « 'Phe only fiiuk 



* Sn, al Ihn PblItrii<l|tIilB SxUbillnn, Mr. Wbliliv);, an Knglifb oofiMptiD(l<n<, nn<i n ifrilrrufcudfiilitrftMa 
rvpitta^ iDeRkiDg of Ontarl'i, t*yt : — " Htr robonl rxliibil L« iiul vnXj lretl«r (bail Mt nnv lU't in llltl 0(<uiitr7, 
butlt h lb* ('■<)> itiioji abUb riMlMui* lb* BtiiUh (•cli-xil Esbibii, an 1 [ bkv* vriiiivn th^f Ik'^mi. 

f Mr. Fu'hII Mjf : — " Tti« *|ii><>t[u>-ps (ruulributml friini IdiIIh woro c«p*ole,Uy lnl«re(lioj[, M firTlll< to 
illuiimtu ))■« chiiraclet vf lh« it'i-rk BPooDi| llvba'l bj> ihu naiivc tiliW*, aiitl tbg appllaiiTai to um aiBo&f 
ibein.'' 

1 Tbif dtMciplioQ of Hid p4rU DepMitoty applioi to ibat fir Oniarlo to iiluvit CTery (itrtirular, oity 
.wtin Ootiftp tlisiv If nu r«*tri-tian ■• 19 tba i»rMi«r n|i|»1y. A tkB(cb ut ibii DerctlUrjr will Iw <lhBa 
MWar U tliQ <;\> »v 1% (bit Kvpurr, 



[to Wf fyiind with llie Ann-ricm "cliwl U-iiclies it thai tliort- is no ilifftTence in size and in 
Ith'.' relative position of lln?ir flitf'irvnt parts. * • • Th« pliveicAl gf-vgi-apliy is excel- 
[ivtitly rfprt'scntej on hirgf niapfi. lu tin; ^nmt lu)ni»ur of M. Giijot, ivliutu luimu lliey War. 
* * In tlie text, books, wlncli He alioul on i,1ir (iesks, vff. wpn; [larticuliirly pleased 
Willi llio good thick prLpvr, srtinBthing whii;h otir own ' bhiLting paper t<>xt hook pub- 
Ushers mi^^hl iiiakv nutit nf.'" (it'imral Kitoii adds: " Thig writer nUn cxjiruseea 
Ihifi adniiraliori or llic «:oIourpii natnril history charts, the charts showinL' llm ilif- 
rfun>nt isihiurn, ' B-:'mfLhin{j; new to the Oemiaii Schools," and the calculalin;^ machine ; hnt 
Iconfesnes hin 8iiq>riflp thai America, the home uf inauhioery, in it« rural school doea nnt 
^exliihil a single physical instrument, not even a thormomctor." 

GllK-VT litin-A!X AT ViKN.VA. 

"The English Educatinnnt Exhibi'-inn," the rrrir Pttthigaptfhc lilaiUr saya, " \% even 
K than unn>«uniinp, afid really otfers next \x> nothiTi^r. A serieft of ma|i!t intended as 
lid* for instrncti'in in nntnt.il srieures, sonn- ;.";ftyaphical innps, and particularly a yeulogi- 
iii map of Queensland fti-«t highly o<jtiimfiid*>d. A inim-raloyiciil oli'.'ction i<s considered 
R'orlhy or mentiuu ; nl»o, an cxluhitiun of Hiblos printed in nil the ditTvrent tangua^^vfi of 
' world." 

France at tub Austrian Kxdibition. 

T'Dc London KD^fiueoriug Kaysol' tlio Fronch Exliibitioa: — "Tb« Pretich i^idlery »ho«s 
Mil much attention nod a Itr^ri shnre of I dent aro coucentratud upon devi«n^ the best meaua 
>f primary instruction, of ttmoothio;; thv a^puriiios, and rcnderitiL; the first slagaei of learaln,; 
baxy and Msreeabk- to j''>uth. Wo know no oountry in which such vi^rous and '^iiceosi'ful 
l"orl« are nrido to eDcourago and stimulate llie youHf; student. There are urithmouiocer^, 
{lo fiieilitste th-- simple rules; Hooiirjiphteal relielV in phwter, t" (rire aecur-it^? notions of tho 
Fund itntiDlnl detini(ion«; vnrioii.tly c<7l»ured m<psi. fhnwin:; by the differcnco of (thadex the 
JliiadeK of cnutilries ab'>vi! the inua level ; und itiodcU of solid*, with Miclionti, \n mndor tan- 
ible the principt'-s of practical freoinetpy. After n ciireftil examination of the vnrioufl ays- 
is of drawinj;. we ihitil: that the Prcnch dcpartiD'.'nt iw pre eininonlly the haat. We mean 
lie coarse of linear drawinj;. with sine —and plaster— moiljla of pcnetration.H and architectu- 
" desi^B, wt well na Ihe card board arrange iiionta tijr di!»cripliv« ^fcomotry of tho ('hrUtiiti 
trolhcTi" The linu'l. iin offiei.il Swiaa pajtcr. ul»> rcin-irks : — " Tho fl-inl impreadon made 
IpOQ our mind on Icuvin;: ihoPrenoh exhibition u about the fnllnwin;* ; — Higher inttlruotion, 
far a« it can be judged by i^uch uthibition, secniK to fl >un<th, nleo the ohm •titiry noho^U 
kf ihe City of Parin, wliilo in the I'rovincia both hi^h'ir and elementary iiiRtriiotion seem to 
neglected." 

^ (iRIlUAN KXHIUITirtN AT VlBN.NA, 

Of the Germm OshiWtton the ^rw> Pdifufjogitrhe Bhllrr ^nyyf : — " The Qermnn odaoa 

nontil exhibition i«---Text lo the .\iintri(ni, which, of emir**, from local eaa^UA w:i» princiipaily 

l^onred — the most coinplele of tli(^ whol» oxpo*iti>in.'' ' Itci^ret is expressed thit U wn* not 

irraiil^i'Kl on a aniforui plon. " 0)ij<'cl« rroin nm: .md the <:ime Stuto aru plnccd in diiFt!rent 

irtA of the buildioft, which prevents n clear and coinpruheuijvc vit'w of the whole. Amons 

aids to instruction especiillj r 'Co;nmendod are " the piite bo»rd m'ldeN of blossom-S and 

tlier portious of plantf> oti a very lar^e acnia, cxe(<odiDgly useful in olas^ea where it ta iinpns- 

ible lo procure fresh plnnl^i for every noholnr j • • * iho physiologic il and 

10 'touileal uodeU of Fleinhminn. of Nilrnhunj, and Zifiijler of Friebora : Iha phyiioil appa 

tjtu* for elementary whools ; coloured ch-irtH for the illu'itralioD of boLnny and n:itural hi«- 

Dry. ail on a very ]aiv(? wale , the Klrjbcs. telluria, luape and other aids ti> jreoj(ruphioil 

slrodion ; (h« drawing; oopiei> and modLiU ; und the clieiuical laboratory exhibited by 

Ia;:errd<n'fr— out! of Ihc Bneit obj'>ot!> in the edicalionnl exhibition.'' The work dooo by 

ehnliiry in rval xchuuU nud industrial sohooU iit hiL;hly recoiniuendud. Amon^ tb« spectiUQiii 

^f w.tmans work, the amount of useles,* eiubroidcry la oouimented upon itomowhtt snvOTcly, 

id ii is foinnrke'i that "lliis branch of inat ruction is, in moel cjaos. far from what it ouyht 

I \to." The lluiui, iin itilluial Swiss pnpcr, in noticing' the Oumnn cxhibilion, ui ikcit apcctal 

■ention of the collection of eras, miourilaiUid fossil-pluntfi ; thu uuw apparatus for inslruc- 



tioQ ill luulhcuiuliL-ji) i;(.>()grii{<li^', which ici^ts n toiiL:'rcH wnnt ; the aids lo obj«ot-t«iu3hinG;, will* 
a Tien to iufitruciion iti uutit'ii»l M;i<;nui.-s in okmL-uUry and mcoaiMy fchools ; tike wall charts 
tor iuttruciiou in butaiiy unJ roo\ogy, and the uitLi lu iiihtruciiou of llie blind. Or the work 
pcrfbrujL'd by R-iiolnrs, ihia paper siiyw ( relcrring t'S|Lt;iiilly to the industrial schools of Hum- 
buri- und VVilrlemberji;) ; — "tht! dmwings, |ilasrerc!J.siB, »tc., i^how uE whiit the youth it' our 
dgQ we learning, and how prnatly thu cnnimutiity is profitiiij; by such iuaiitutious, We know 
full well that the work of thn Fclmlam vliich in on exhibition is nut iu cvory rcspcet the pro- 
per criterion for tbo Ktnndurd < t' uxcollcncc of a iwliool, for talented bcholurs will produce 
ostoundin}; rentillH, even in n budlj condiiotod rahnol ; but the niitR» and variety of work on 
exhibition ncrcrtbelc.«5 i^how^ thut n iripiit df^al i« tnti{:ht, nnd a prent deal isi learned. The 
drawit>j^.a from sevrrid iodotilriiji pchoolc in HiLvnrta nrn oiOfMiint, and proat admirulton is 
ei pressed f(tr tho work dono by the Muoich Kindcrgartpn." 

The KxuiBiT of SwiTUKt lanp. 

The sr^ttc ppcr nlso mjs of the Rvir-^ cducniiotial exhibit : — " The prcliTninary oxbiM- 
ion held in Wiutcrthiir, in Ft-btunry, id IS73, won fsr more imposinp than the one at 
Vienna. M»ty very vAluable cdncalionnl tibjcrtc, collections, a|.pur!i(u.i, maps, tic, have 
been sent to Vienna in vain, because ihcy have nut cilhor been un]iiickcd or are lotally hidden 
from view. The tnoHi significant feature of the exhibition, as illiutratiui; ihe prof-rew of 
education, and the chun^ct in Ibe charoclor of iuHtructiori durin);; the last few year^, iii the 
oolIcctioD of lext.book», uppnrulun, and charlH for instruction in nalurol science. A Mlt of 
lbe>e charts, adaptrd for every yriido of inslrnelirn, tiUriiclcd universsil uttenlion in VicoBa. 
The Ziirich exhibition diapbyed a eotlt-c;iii)ii of these tbjeota for pririTary and Mt'Oiidnry 
whocfU tis eonipLeto ni we hure not !<<«ti them in any other euiilnn in the country. " Tbe 
Aiiir(^, Kpeakin^ of what bn.'4 been done for educ:ition in Ziirich during the l-nst few yean*, 
fl:iy» : — " The authorities have ihoruiinhly understood the sjiirit oF ihe liiuea. They hare 'UC 
cccdwd in hrlrfjio^ thojireal McbitV(.'im.'nt»ol'Boienc« intu :i huppy relattoD with tbcelementHry 
•cho(>U, and thereby with tho educniuu uf the whole n.itioD. A healthy and benefieial 
niatuiil relation hnK been e«ti)blith<.-d betweea the university and ihc primary .ichool, ^uch uk 
is ectircely found onywbero else. Tho /'Vc(V /'aiiar/t^viscfm bUtlttr says ; — '* SA'e must make 
KpocitLl mention of uU the aids for iciBtructiou in natural soienccs, for theae ore truly adniir 
nble in their selection and arranfjemetit, all of the three natural kin^'doais being well repre 
sented by a pchoolcol lection. The objtot of tho i'oruier \$ oiphiined by ita name, the latter is 
Oolkcled by the jichotiirs themselretj. YjiavK rules regulate tt e niunner of making ihi-.'-e col- 
lections. The collection of phyiiicat apparatuit secius to hare been made on tbo priuoiplo 
' little bat good.' The aids to ^oj;raphical in^lruclion are coual to tho dimnndti of the time, 
AIi>o by ma^niScent illuatrationH uro the yoiiii^ made aci|uuintcd with the history of their 
aation." 

AtrsTRiA .\T Hciur. 

Tilt Bnn<{ pronotincM thn Aixati-iiin cdueition exhibit "magniticoTitly ^foltcn up iitid 
beautifully jirmngod. The matcnal'for t-verr grindi^ of in!ttrnetion is exhibit*^! in natTtral 
div-ifliona Aud groupH, conesponding with emrb otli*r. Tlie only uovelty in the primary 
division is a rotaliu;^ jtlate of >{itlviuii2ed luMx-r, which, if iloraldo, will douVjMma be in- 
troduced into ninny Nchoobt. Tho Ix-rlMria uf tlio K<dioIar8 in an elemi-ntary achool in 
{■tyrta aro highly pniisetl. The cdlectioii of physical upparatua in very fine ; also the ana- 
toniieal pivpHnitiouH for su|K)ric>r achoolx. Fort-he firat inatnictioii in geology and [ nlt&- 
ontology tho g^logical pictures will render jpkhI aervioev" 

iIu.vi;ABY AT ViBSNA. 

The Frei' I*iOh<)o^isrhe liliUtmr uko (indK ei-pecially admirable tho geogmpliieul pwt of 
tho Huiigariiui exhibition. Tho nuipa are " in llw highest degree croditaljlo." llie " re- 
liuf mapfi" uro i>urticuluj-ty vxeullcnt. Mliuitnit.iuii!i ufnatiirul history in tho uhapcuf charts 
Dhow that tlm atudy of nature is not n<>g|[>ctod in tlie Hun^riiui .'^choola. Collections of 
" admirablyprepared inBect.s, lUiatoniicni RjiecimenB, iinil elegantly-finitilied physionl appar- 
atus complete the nids for instruction in natural sciouccs." '' For object lessons there aro 



A few, but rerjr useful, pictures- In Mtae of these we see nn idea which a future time 
will carry wji — ^^roinj-iuvtui-ea executeil in a truly artistic maimer." Mnutiou is mmlu of 
" twoHfoated schoul-li-iichw," " ilrawing-copiOJi," imtl " a rich collcctiou uf uc«dlo-worU douo 
hy scholars." " In iiuuiitity Huugiiry mij^ht have giveu itH uioro, but as roganla the quat- 
ity^ we muHt exprtiBa uur unliro SHtiafuclioii," 

Sweden at thb Austrian Kxhibition. 

The BitUifr <:ommen(l8 tho 8tni|i!iinty nnl prapticiil chnrtkcter of the SwedUh iwhool- 
liounn, and snys :— ■' Tho Swmlish (Jovtrntntitit iloes more thmi alinunt uny other Eiii-opean 
CJovcmmt'iit for good school-bousca, ofipocinlly in a Sfinitary point of view. Tho Swedish 
Govcnimcnt not only diatribiitea jilnns of auhool-h^usea, but accomnaaica thofio by a 
printwl [xiinj)hlet, giving nunif^rrtus Jind vatuiiWti hints oa regiirda the looAtion and sur- 
miindingR of xho. »choi:>|, the r|ii»titity of »[>»ce to bn idlowod to ench iicholAr, the difforant 
tnetJinde of vcntiltition, itc 

"A very iniixirtiuit [jruhleitJ, tlit; ctMutructiuii of )tchoal<beRche«, mny l>e Almost 
ocmsidun^tl as wituifnetortly sulved in tho SwotliBli Scliool-house. The seats which nm ex- 
hibited have, it is true, us yet «nly thit h virds, which deny the scholar evory oimfort, .luJ 
the Hli^htly slanting position of the bo»M does not compensate for tliiu ilefeot ; but uot onu 
of the Muta is wiiliout a back, -vhich, ivlchougb esseutiul to a carafortable se>it, is found in 
bat very few of our School -bouiiee. \Ve raunt draw nijeoial attention to tho fact thitt in 
the Swedish St:hoold)Onse there ia it Bepnrato aeut for etwh child. 'Hie long fwhool iKntcb 
shLriiid not be tolcrAtc-1 aiiywheiv, but 8e|)amta seats xhould ho introduciHl into all schools, 
BK lh<^ Hwt5l(.<»i and Auu*riciLna Uavr duiit\ A pocnliar feitture of the achool-rooui ia a 
number of giiiia and 11 drum, iuit'd in tlt« military gyuimwliiw and the prautice of urni?, 
which forms an inipnrtJinL bninch of inatruclion in ull the (ilcuiL-nLu-y Hcboola. 

■' Rf'li^fiuuH inflUiictinn is obligatory and i)cru)iifja a conHidnraWc number of hours 
every w<*lc. Of the 213 objects exhibitetl in tho Swedifih school-houso, no hwa than 20 
ha^o reforenoo ti> religions insttuctioti. Tho only object among them de.«ervinji{ attenti' u 
is A collection of picture* for inalruotioti in Biblical bistory, which are i-eaJly valuable. All 
the bookH in the Swedish jichouldioniie are got up iu the moitt jimoticnl manner ; b)io bind- 
ing ia eliuttic and cannot be torn. This also appHea to the people's library, wiitch, mim- 
beriiig seveml hundrnl vobiiiieA, lormn a apocialty nf the Swedish Bt:hool-hoiii«>. Filtcou 
year* ago, the Hmt )>eo|)|i!'{< libntrieM wt^ra eaLibiiHhed in Sweden, and now, in accni<l;>noe 
with the rfwdutious of the Swe^iisli school-law, ne-arly every village posafls-st*.-* one. N^o 
b«!tLei' pUcti could be found for it than tho school -hoiute, uii'l no l>ettei' librtritm tlian the 
t«ai.-her. 

" Among the aids for instruction in natural history, the glasn cas s with insects de- 
servo apeclal nietition, on nceount of their |i|-uotical arrnngement. These cates have not 
only glass lids a»<l nidee, but also gUtsa liottomn, and the insect can, therefore, be inH|«cted 
from all aides. The phyxioal apjiarutna which ia exhibited, excels through accuracy and 
the groatcitt poKsible simplicity. Wo were stntclc with a targe drawing slate made of dall 
gla^,which forms nn oxcolk-nt drawing-sur^cc for coloured pencils. A part of thodriwing 
copies are in the shape of gigantic wall maiw. The calculating nifichincs ate few in num- 
ber, winch may be accounted for by the circumstance that imitruction in arithmetic in 
Sweden aims moivi at rapid skill than at a clour nnderatanding of thearithmctical procr>.>i3 ; 
but A Oiilvuliiting ma<;hin>> ilitis^ratin^ thi> decimal system is considt^red worthy of mention. 
An interacting fitHtui-e of the •■xlnbitioti xa a collection of aids for inatrncCioQ in vocal 
music, which is much cuitivaU^I in Sweden." 

BBLOItTM AT VtBSSA. 



The Mne journal remarks thiit, on ont4>rlnv the Belgium KducatloDitl Hzhibition. one 
at oDce that in Belgium, with it» bu^y m:irt« of industry, but lilllu has been doni* for the 
laoatioa uf the mnKV?. Thi> Belgian dvpvrtmeut exceia in the many mathematical objects 
made of (in. Tho collecliun of app;ir.-itae for perepective drawing is of n»il valne, as well as 
the wire net-work, also for dritwing purposes. In a calenUting-m&uhine we were struck with 
the o^-mVinatioB of vertionl und horiiontal wires. A beautiful map of West Flundert. in ro- 
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lief, paintw] blue, and the lowos mnrkcd by sliininj; while spow, which can be wen from afar, 
is pxtretiiely usj-fut fiw larKo classes. The fcrnaU work cxhihitod t'i ch-iroetcrized tiy simpli- 
city nod uscrulnc.>«. Besides th« Dbjoota mentioned, ttc fiml nothing in the Itclgtna depart- 
ment which is worthy our ultcntion. 

ITALT AN1> BEK SCHOOIA 

Of Italy it nleo says: — "The Italian Kducaliand Kxliibilion fthow? as more than uny- 
lhiD<f vise, tlie traDF-ulpiiii? superior und !-p™'^' Schools. The titcbntnfti Schttols particuhir!y, 
lire rciircsMitcd iti :i briliiiint tiinnncr. This is not ustnni^hin"-. for in a rnnnlry which has 
produced tht mcti who jiicrcid >Iont {.'enit*. we exfHJOi to find a hiiih de?ren »f Icchiiiwil edu- 
cation. 'ITif okuK'iitary schools arc .ihowdl rrprewcnlcd. A Fchool tcnpli is cxliihilcd wltbu 
tunvahic spat. We ssw s ^imilur arranpnini^iit in th(! Frnneh cxhibiti(>n. hut vta cuiinut admire 
it. There is ahsolumly no nt'Ct'usity for tiirninp ■wat.o. 'I'lie finest fiHrl of ihf lialian "lomen 
lary school exhibition i? the feninli' ivnrk. litre we ?ec the nriislie irnit of tho [lalian nation. 
A gre«t plastic inndel of VesuTiu.s dc^rves .spcia! miciilinn. A i^kilful bond plnniipd it, and 
it is in every w»y n moet interesting object." 

RiiseiA AT THE Austrian (Vpital. 

Widely voryingr opinions arc expressed by the Swiss liatnl and the Vienna Frrie Piido^' 
c^mh' />/'(/??/", concerniiii; the l^uiislan t'duoalional exhibition. Thn furincr says: — "The 
But^iiinn educntinnitt ••.vbibitian is a mere rudiiwriit compared with the other civilized States 
of Kuroife," and fiijd>^ nulhing worthy of remark hut a scries of " objenl lussoits for Ihc 8oho"i 
and family." 

TIlo litter pfipcr n-inarks :—■* On vinitint: the Kussian eplucuiiniTitl oxbihition. we find 
necat^ion 1o rid ourjiclvcs of many a prijiiJice. Ilu>«i:i h«re uppeiirii vwy TLspcctablc, not by 
the uunibiT nf ariieks exhibited, but by their {'XwlIentM.'. The nbj.!ct ii-j^'sons for thu Bchoo! 
and fiiinily are truly ndmirublH, The work donp by the inmnti'.'i of (he VVarsJiw Infititute for 
the Blind, diaervost'i bfi mcnlioncd, a.s well b.s two imrtilols of .=chofil i^esks. A hnx with 
arithnietiral hUickH \» Vi-ry prncticnl, and it i.^ only sMonifthinL; to Ond it in the Rii<iniin depart 
meot. Iwtauso the fin-winnfl are particulnrly fond of comnlienied catculalin;:;ttnachincs. Uusma 
hna a i;reni future, and eren its fidbII cdncationni exhibition is it grain of !>ecd from which 
much may l»e expected." 

POBTUOAl. AT VlEN.XA. 

Of Fortuiril iIjc I'rru rfi/liufOiji.iflu' Ilhttier myii : — " The Portuj^ucMj school-house makea 
a very p1e:isaiit inipreftKion frum the outside, but inddc it looks very empty. On the wail b 
there are pbol<i!;ri}ihlc Tiew» of school bouMy*. which show that ihc Boboot-hoDso exhibited 
cannot bo considorrd « model. Amonp the few objeem exhibited, our ntti_nition is first of all 
attracted by iho «ehool-desks, in which there is nothing rctnarknblo, except that there art' two 
'aeats screwed firmly lo the floor helon-jin^ to every d^sk, Pome pictures of pnrtftoftho 
human bndy elicit the enquiry, whethci- in Porlupal druwinj: cun.sitis merely in copying, it\i 
whether in matbemnlieal iiistruclion no nntuml bodies are cn)pl(fycd. Neither the one nor 
the other awakens a favourable npiiilnn of the mclhod of PortinnJesc educators. The carta* 
graphic exiiibitijiii conipriMid two maps, l>oth of HorLugal, one of them rtlhoQ^raphed.thcolher 
drawn by hand '' 



PART II 

THK (■ENTKN.\"IAL KXHIBITION AT I'HILADKLPHTA. 1876. 



At Ihc Vlvnna Exposilion (:im clready intiin-iled), Ihe United States oeeupied a proi 
Dent and denrrrrdly hish place. CoDad» did DoChi(i)t of maleriul vnlue eduoalioi).-illy at anj 
of the (brmer Kxhibitions, cxecpl ,*ondiBg sotne School repor'n and educalionni periodioaU 



roin the ProTioce of (jueliec* Naiurallj cntmuli, ihererore, t\ieh nol lliought «f by (ho 
AuKLritn C'ouJuUsioDL'rf=. It w:i.*, tlierefitrp, TrIi Ihnt r.he Unitfld Stiitivt aiune rcpruscnlad 
North Amerioa in the matrer at n>)acalion. The Aa^itrian Dirflciar'Ocncrnl ncaardinziy wrote 
to the United Statcii C'lmtiiiK-irmcr*, " uriiin'r lo the ntronm-'Ht term" nnt to omit a full i*pre. 
!<cikt;ttii>n fif Ainericin educitioo, whatoTcr el« might be omitted." Ilo siii ; — "The Kxhi- 
bttion or it main at Pam m IStiT <» intorestod Gumpa that ho van caWed a|inn by tho [Kopie 
(vF Austria snd |[nn^:;rj from nil qunrlcrs not to fail to haro a good tltorou^h repri»cntatioti 

toflho Ameriean systou tliere.'' 

Thunppcal wus effoctuil, aud ■* 295 separate educittioanloolric! from the (^Dited States 

' were loado io Group XX.VI. For this display, "49 odncali mal diploniis nnd tnednlfi were 
dlstrilmled, while onljr 30 were ^Wea to tho United Stales for its oihibitioo in aU ftlhtr 

I have alitiody inlimntfld the hi-rh opiiiioD wliiuh ihc diatinpiii«lied Direcior-Goneral of 
the Vitrnnn Kxhihition (nf.w Auttrlan Minister at W*u*hiiif.'t.in) K«l fonn'^d of ihc American 

I oducaliiinn) exhibit tliore. The AtDeric-ms thciuHelTea fell the (g-nvft rospcnsibility which 
re»led upon thcni to mikc the i?duc,ttiotial fuatiiret; of their cKhibiitoti a grout suoceisb, The 
Houonriihto J. I'. Wickrrnham, the fiili-rht^nod SupiTinteiiHcnt of Huhlic Inatniction in thi: 
8tatc of IVnni'j'tTflni.i, fi-lt the full wci-ilit of this rii^-ponaibility. nmi at n me«lin« of diRtin- 

ifPlietiod edueatorc t-plJ at W'lishinKton in Jauiiarv, iy7^, on this mbjwjt, Itc- said : — 

" A jrenl Ionian jtromi I tent iy cimneoted with tbfl nintiii^cmcnt of lltt' Cen'cnwial, writes tuQ 
within afewday.^: 'The Kducatioml Dtiprirtmotit of the Kxhihitinti is, in my liuiublc jud^mRnt, 
one of ihe ntopt iiuportiint to be pra-^-ntcd by our liororiiincnL' This U tho universal iHjnti- 
tnuLit.* Wc hnvL- been boasting of mir syHtcin< of frco wlimils fit lim-^. tint our pcopiv liaTC 
come tn think thcni Ihn bi'st in the wholr worli!. They will di-mind their full rcprescnla- 
Uon, I'ailurn hcrfi. will, I am °aiir-fiod. hrin;; ncvem c.nRure down upnn the h«iida of the 
llenecnniid niannjicmciit. and provp d('eply iitjnriou'; In th*^ schof^l lnt<>r«=1s of the country. 
Slor- stran^if, too. from f.irw;in rmintrica. will vifit. the KxpOMtion for the purpot* of 
wimesflinp onr Mrbdrjj wrirk, and ar(|ii.iintinp ihcnitelves with onr rehooi ^yclcin* 
than fni any other obJH^cr. possihly thin for all i.thcr object," put Tutrptlicr, Tho Arocricati 
Kobflol-hoii™ at thr- Erre.it Freriflh Kxpnmtinn is said lo Imvo attraolod iiiorp nttcntion ihuii 
aU elso from Amrrira on oxbihitioo The rost will be n povnre onr, I admit; but then: is 
now n'» sbrinkinc from it. flcrmany, An^triii, Switrrrlnnd, Frnncc. Knpland, TkOpium, 
and Holland will oomf, i!oubtl<ss, prepared lo .ftibinil thrir mtonis ot pnhlifl instniclion to 
compsriHon with our own, iind wc miiFit he ri^ady to niiNtt thtMn with the bc.-<l wc have, ll 
wa* (^awy lo fsy at PariK, nt London, at Vienna, that we left our bc^t iil )inmc: but at 
Fhiladt'lphin wo will he at bonio. ...... The Kxposition niuM 

be n full, IJiir, and syslcmatic represen lation of Atnericnn Kduoation. No poiwihle credit 
coo cnnip lo us by fillinc oar «pact> mecbanicully with 'hp tpn thouBnnd nrticic* that wi*y 
be offered. Tlie whf^le dif'pl'iy roust b^ ri?pre*entative, il must l>e somewhat of an o^^'Jln- 
iMn. with ila sevi-rnl parts nicely adjusted, if not closely rditttd, to one another. En the 
fclcction and iDanag^uieut of material, I tnlte it, will he found the mo-'t difficult and delicate 
doty of ttic Central CouiUiiK^iun . bal, with n fair field in whieh to work, and a reawmaVik 
amount of money with which (o p«y cxpcijvcs, h prewntation of the leadtog featnro« of 
Aciericnn education cnii he made iJiat will be aa honour to the ooutitry, aiid s wonder lo 
tfae older nalione ihnt mtiy coinc ucroati the wiitcr to coinpetc with u^." 



■ TIm Hon. P. J ClnuicRii, LL.t)., Q.C., lit« MiuUt«r <>r RituealiTi Tor lh« Pxivineo uf Qii«b*<>, In 
bif T)e» work, £<r r/Hit'nm'nn p.ihliqui nii CWwh/", tbiit r«forf to ibg D)B>'a>i nal eibib<t (rnn CanM<l« it iti* 

" A rBxpo«Ml»a ■in LxxdrM. «n 1 9'11, al a ocll* 4« PaHF, on 1tN>7< 1» Dt^f^^toncnt it I'liatni^iinn VaU. 
tlqgf i»ivo;a -Icf ecllHotl'Bs'l'iw rnpri«rU >lei tlous J"iirniui. dealtrrci ■pprnurCf |ionr li>f«>!fli. dM *lti'i ct 
fiapUret vn uipige, «tc. I'd* ni4 t«lll« dc l-r^ni-; k Lcadref, et nnt nflnillc irargtnt A Pari*, rnrent B«c«r'l0« 
■ ttihaiMduil, priDGtpalcinMt y-nt l« r£da«tkiB def iltnx r«cu«il« r'^Jif^jji'iUM. " foot 1SS> 



When however, it httd been flrat docidod by the American pcopir lo hold a grand InterJ 
natioaal Exhibition iti (lie United Statox in honour uf their Centcnniiil, energetic' otcps were 
token ia that oouutry oarly ia lS7i, bo na to secure, ^it tbit i mpoitant galhoriog, a fitting re 
prcaftrtation of the educatioo™! Bntcrprisc and grovrlli of the Republic. A meeting of rupro-j 
sentativB cdiieatinnistA was convened at Wikshinj^ton by Geaoral Katon, the Utitcd StatCflJ 
Commi^Dioner of Education, in the month of .raDuury, 1874, iit witicli a werios of rccommci]da< 
tioDs wcr« isHuvd lo the cduuutiuniat^ uf " oach Htalc und Territory in the tJniou." inviting 
ihem to co-operate in thid important tnnttcr, and i^ng^a-^ttng the best way in wtiich they oonid 
most effectively do an. In Jaaiinry, 1875, another nicvting on tho ssmQ aabjAOt (to which 
bavealr«:idy referred) was cooveood ^1 ^Vaahiugtou l» nppoLut no Exeoutive Comniitice 

>co-opcra((i with tho Centennial Commission in this lualtcr. 

In this Provinoo nothinii;, however, wnn done towards t^tlcing partin the Exhibition antl 
the nutumn nf IS75, Some hesitation wa» felt wh«i the (juvtilion wh.** oonsider>'d »a t^ how] 
we ought, without tiiicrodit to uuraelvci, to cutur into a compcliiiou with other and more ai]-j 
v«nccd couiitrioi, cApoeially llio (Joitcd ^t&tca, in a subject requiring so tnnny yciin, and] 
such ftivouriihle oiiportunitics for dovelopment. It wa», however, ihout^ht dosirnble ihattl 
wbilu efforts In alrunst all other deportucnl^ were being energetically put forth by the peop 
of Ontario, in responan to tho friendly in\*itation of our noijibbimr)", i.he Kdueniion Pcjiart 
mGot should endeavour lo oontribute Horaethtnj^ which migbt show that flutisftictory proerc 
b«d been made in our odaoittioMitl system durioi; the Gist twcTily-Bve years of it» existence, 
ns well aa in our m:iteri:d in<lustrii.'». U w:ih duu uleo to the l.e^'istature nnd people of ODtnrio 
thai this opportuniiy ehoald not be lost i'or oompariog the working of our poptilar syateio of 
eduention wilh th:ii of older communilii.>8 ctrcuui5tane«d sonn-whrit like our own, and w ju^tif 
Iho Legislature and the people in their effortv and liberal <-xpendiCurc for this iinp^rtuat 

feanse. 



PART iir. 



PROriKKDINCS OP THK KDIJCATUhV DEPART.MKNT. 

(Jnder these circuin^Uuces. and before his rotiromcnt., the Reverend Dr. Rjreraon, lata- 
Chief Superiiitendeot of Education, at the rerjuent of the Oovcmmetit, m oon\*cyed lo bini by 
you, oulboriEcd me lo prepnro a eohenio in detail (which I did) of the proposed Ontario ex- 
hibit. He nUu issued a elrcular, bused upon that itchemo,* lo the InHp^'otoni and School 
Trustees of Ontario, in November, 1875, ura;iuj< iheni (nnd suj^gcdtin^ mcnns by which they 
Could do BO) to ooQtributo s|jeuiinenB of pupiW woik, and photOj^aphH of their school build- 
ings, tu the ICduoalionul Exhibition at Philadelphia, which waa to bo held to. May of 
following yi'or. 

Owing lo the shortness of the notice and olher cuumm, the number of the eootrlbutioDS 
avedlVDm the various achoi'ls to the Biliililiou was eoiupnralively Bnitill, but they were, 
lererthetesR, sufficient to illu'itnitc tho nature and proiircss of the piipiU i» their work, and 
the style and ohamcter of the Schuol-housca in our cities, towns, and village*. 

It was dIso thougUt desirable to illuslinte other features of our mIiooI «y»tea) in their j 



* Se« corrMpoQiUnCB fa the Apfffdif, 
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growlli Bnd prot;r€?», whioh woold pro7e both intcrealiDg and iDfitmotiTe. To iheM points 
I ehall rofi-r hcreuflcr. 

The Centonoiul Coramissioncrs having ooiiRtitutcd Honour«blo General Rttton'Ei Bureau 
■t WashiiiKlOD, "the l_'enlral Agencj for oarryitig out th« vduotUoniil planfl of the Kzliibi> 
tioo," a Bufficiept oumbcr orcn])ios of the " Practical hUggOBtious rwpeotinn the preimrstion 
of odacatinnal tnntcria] foi the KxhibitioD," by General Eaton, were protureJ froiu him, and 
circulated throughout the Province, with a viev to assist in proTtding HBitable arlicles and 
specinnon of work for the Elxhibition. The raralt w»r that we were cnahlwl to procaw a 
a BUUibtT (if I'hylogrikphio ncgativcB of School buildings in citie?, towns., and v:llai;'^», nnd 
alw a variety of pupils' work, ftoni which n carcfiil selection was mode for the Exhibilion 
The photographs were »!! »>nlarpoJ to a uoiforin »i«o, and tlieso, together with pholot^raphf of 
Univarsilicf, CoHegos, an<i soma promioent private Schoolis were mounted uiiiformly, and ar- 
ranged on a hoiid»r\nie revolving Kland for the Kxhibilion. 

In order to show to what extent it wiu dciki^ncd tn ilUulratc the anbjcctof Rducatiun, 
ind to provide for it» Jit*p]ay in the Exhibition, I hhall here quote the following cdnculiooitl 
clabGiGcatioD, aiipubluihed by the Ccnteaoiul Ci>mnii^toner«,nnd then sliow to what exlcol we 
wurc ablu to oatnply with the rc(|uwt tntule to ua : — 

iCEVlSBD Cl-AKSIVICATIOSOP EdUCATIUNAI, SCIlJBLTB, BY TTIE CrNTESNIAL COM JI188I0S». 

/. — Bduaitional SifsUmft, Methods and tibrarits. 

CIsn 300— Klomcntary instruction ; Infii>l-echooU and Kindergarten, arraDg«ni«otii, 
l^iniiture, upplinncej-, and niodcAof imiuiiii;. 

PuI'lio soliooU: (iraiitd Ftchmiln, buildingH and pp^undn, cqnipmentii, courses of Mudj, 
tnuthod.s of iuatniciion, text-hooks, appnratus, including; ranpii, ohartA, globM, Ac; pupils' 
work, including drawinf;: and penmnnehip ; provieionfl for phy^irul tratDing. 

rtaiut 801^ili};her cduoalion ; Academicti And hi>;h nchools. 

Colleges nnd uTiiversilies : buildinpt and grounds; libraries; niuiwiinui of loology. bo- 
tany, mineralogy, art, and wrchienlniry ; appanttuo for illustration and rt-Maroh ; matheraati- 
e&], )>hy:^iRal. chemioai and iwtronomical coursca of study ; tezl^books, oataloguca, libranea^ 
and gymnafliumii 

ClasB 3''i2.^Profc**ionnl jwhools : 'HuoIoct, law, medicine and aurpery, dentistry, phar- 
macy, mining, engineering, agriculture and moohanionl urtji, art and design, tnilitJiry schools, 
naval ecboote, nornml schouls, (Mininiercial rchooLt, niusir. 

Buildings, text-booko, libiarivs, apparatas, methods, and other Dccesaories .for profes- 
sional schools. 

Olaw! 303. — InBtitnlions for the inslnictioo • f the blind, the deof and dumb, and the 
I'eeble-mindod. 

Class 3(4. — KducatioD.-^] repcrtd und atatiitiics : National Bureau of Education \ 8tata, 
city, and town "ly-lem ; college, univcrnity, and profct^ionol Bysleiut). 

ClatB 305. — Libraries ; H iHtory, reportti, statiatiott and oataloi^ues. 

Claes 300. — School and text-books: Dictionaries, onoyolo] CDdins, gazcltccm, directories, 
in Jex volumes, bibliographen.calaloguefl, atuinnacB, tiitcciul troullsE;^, gi-neral and micella- 
tkoous literature, new^pent, lechaicsl and special iiuwKpapcrs and jnumuL:, iUustrated pa- 
pers, periodical litvraturc; 

II. — Insiilutiom and Or^anisatiom. 

Claw SlO.^rnetiluliond foumled lur the incrcnw? nnd diffut-ion «>f knowledge! «nch as 
lira Soiilhsooiao lustilutioo, ibc Koyal loalitaiioD, the Institutti of Kntnoe, the British A^- 
■ooiatiou lor lliij Advauc«uicDl of fjcicnce, and iho American Aswoktton, \-a., their organi- 
aatioo, binlory and raults. 
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Class 311. — Learned und .scientific associations: Oeolo^ical and iDineral(^:ieaI sooeiiir?. 
. &c., enginecrini:, teclmical iind pmfi;8<iian il associuMons, artistic, bioloj^cal, Eooto^ric^l. medi- 
cal soci<!tles, astronomical observatories. 

. Class 31:2, — Museums, collections, art-f»allerics, czhiliitions of works of art and iodas- 
try ; agricultaral fairs; State and county exhibitions; national exhibitions; internatioDil 
oxhibitions ; scientific D),u^cuins and art-muscuniH ; ethnoloj^cal and archteological collecti<)D«. 
('lass 313. — Music and the drama. 

' Of these clas-^es we were enabled to provide more or less for illustration, from Ontario, 
in the following : — 

Cliias 300 : Kindergarten appliancis ; Public school.-?, buildin.;s, etjuipmmts, courses of 
study, methods of instruction, text-book apparatus, including maps, charts, globes, ic,. 
pupils' work, includingdrawin;^and penmanship, provisions for physijal trainin;;. 

Class 301 — Fligher Education: Ilifrh Schools; Colleires and UQiTcrsitiea; course of 
study, catalogues, (or calendars). 

Class 302 — Professional Schools: Normal Schools, buildings, text books, apparatds, 
methods, etc. 

Class 303. — Institutions for the instruction of the Blind, and the Deaf and Dumb. 

Class 304. — KducatiomI Reports and statistics ; province, city and tow:is, colleges, etc 

Class 305, — Libraries ; reports and catalogues. 

Class 31)6. — Scho'jl and text books, dictionaries, encycliipsedias, geographies, catalogues, 
ifnenil and miscellaneous literature. 

Class 312. — Museum collections : works of art and science 

From the foregoing it will be seen that, with the exception of classes 310, 311 and 313, 
viz., national scientific organizations, learned sicieties, and music and the drama, we were en- 
abled (o send more or less illustrations on all of the other cltsses enumerated in the Educa- 
tional proffTammi! of the Centennial, We were also enabled to send exhibits in other depart- 
ments not ONUmcrutod on the jirescrihed lists, as I shall explain, 

ThoBo exhibits were desij^ncd to illustrate (1) the extent and variety of the School 
npplianccfl and material for aiding the teacher in his work at the disposal of the Department ; 
('2.) the best facilities for supplying Schools with varied illustrations in the several branches 
of Btu ly, (IS well as providing prize and library books for the pupils from the Depository 
branch of the Department, by means of the lar;^c supplies kept in stock, (3.) Wc also in- 
eluded in our exhioit photographic illustrations of the various public buildings in the Pro- 
vince, Huoh as the University of Toronto, and the Universities of Trinity, Victoria, and Al- 
bert Colleges, Knox College, De La Salle Institute, the Ladled' Colleges at Hamilton, 
Brnntford, Whirby and Cobour,.', and the Public Institutions under control of the Govern- 
ment. 



PAllT IV. 
ONTAUTO EDUCATIONAL "EXHIBIT" AS SKT UP AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The whole number of articles sent by us to Philadelphia was nearly 2,000, valued, when 
"Mtt up," including fittings, at about 810,000. They were enumerated in a "catalogue 
of I'xhibitfi" extending to 6 i pages, which was freely distributed to visitors during the 
Gxbibition. 

The position of the Ontario Educational exhibit in the main building was admirable. It 
wax titunted in the midst of^bo group of England and other colonics, and at the end of an 
avenue leading up from the aroh forming the entrance to the whole exhibit of the " Dominion 
of Canada" in the ro&iD bailding. 



Th« 8pacQ Goully ullutted to thu Uutario Depurtoieol, was 110 fcet iD'l«D£;tfa hy ftboQt 
25 iu IrcRdtb, At Ibc buck of tbu exhibit, wns u [inrtitiou 30 luet hi(;)i furrouDiled b; a 
heavy, dtrtp cornice, dewgncj unJ |ircpared in Towoto, us were the whole of tlic de«>Mtion». 
In tlie ct^utre of pftrtitiou nni] '•urmouiitiiiK the archw.>y, wen- th« ltoy:il Arni», undcrutjuth 
which w«re the aniiN and luouo of tho Dci^iirliucut (" Hdij^io, ijciuotis, Libvrtu^"). uud the- 
words in large letters: ''Eduoation Depot tmiint, Ontario." 

In the Rpac« iillotlcd to us in tho OuDudiAn CLurt, were a number of glass Oft»cs |>liM>ed la 
Bj-muK-tricnl ordi^r, uud fiUed with lh« rarious urticlcH exhibited. Although th« gvoeral pisn 
end priucipal features of tho exhibit were sketched iu Turonto under to; supervi&iun, ne 
directed, yut ihe wholu iirninj^moiit ul I'hiludclphia of that exhibit wii« left lo I>r. May, 
Sapcrintcndent of tho Kdaciitioniil Dcpositorj, aidi;d by hiti skilled ni>i)tistaiitii, i^Ir. J. Carter, 
of Toronto, lud Mr. A. i'. l\ittcr (formerly of Toropto, who kindly voluuleered hia valuable 
BBTTioea io HsUinjj up the uxhibltj. Thu tuste and jud^'iiioot whioh Dr. May diapluyud in 
gronpiog aod arruo^iog the luat^^tial ploodl nt his dittpoiuil, wua highly commondcd by ftlt 
parties. Tli« exhibit thus arraD]{»d, i.l«H<}rv«d!y gave {jraoe aud tiuish to the whulu display 
i^rvuped about it, of which it fortacd the uetitriil purt. 

On either side of ihu nvenun leading from i\w iieologiciil displav of Canada (as bhowu 
in illahtraltoa No. 1), and tbrmiu|,' th« maia I'eiiture of tlie Educutioual exhibit, wui« three 
lar^'e giasts Q&sea. — one of th^ni a doubl« case, ia which wt»re tastefully arntugt^d and vlusaified 
the TariouM tilJf-clK cxhibttuil.^'' Two uC ihu etuKs of thu left (as shown in illuslrutiou No. 2),. 
OOOtHtoed Philosophic:! ! -ipparitus classiftod to illuAtriic*: the various hranahc:* ofPhyKics; the 
ether caw couUinud n snmptv collvctiop of litrrury aud prixe books, togutbvr with ihotie 
roUtirig Co the teachurs' prote&tiiouai educaliou— the whole arranged bo as to eurrcKpoud with 
the printed oataliji;ue-<. The threu cA»e^ lu the rij^ht, contaiued .globes, uttronoEuical appj> 
ratUii ; kinderfjarteij and natural hiittory ; obj«ct lemon uppIianccM ; chciuicnl laboratory, and 
drawbg models and material; together with n eoltection of allegorical figurcft and Hmall 
bostM uf eminent men. Thotw cai^es were surmouutcd with lifo-Hize husu ot .Shakespeare, 
Hrrschel, Xcwton imd Faraday, as well us those of the Prioce and I'rinctw of Wale*. 



FART V. 

OHARACTKR AND 6PKCIALITIBS OP OUR EXHIUIT. 

Ia the cvutre of the Edoeatioti:il Kxhibii, »ud grouped nbout the eiilnioee leading: from 
the ndmirublu ^oologie;iI di±)'liy of Cauadu, were buuit; of tliu eptoialilics of our cotk-etioa 
(as will be ^ceu in the Illustratioa^). Thcfte cooaisted, uiiiou^ other ihitigs, of exterior udJ 
interior models of School buildings; + a t evolving stand oonLainin^ n nunihcr of pl.otogmpbii 
of Schools, CoIlcgO', Unifersitic!', and public building of Ontario ; pholoyraphs of the KJu- 
oation Dcptirttount, and of thu Normal ScliwrU of Toronto uud Ottawa ; a colkcltua ol the 
Greet Seals of liln^luud, from William the Conqueror dowo lo Uer Mujesly the Qoeeu ; 
iwiaed loapa of Europe, (Jreccc^ ^^"^Jt ^'auce, Pale»tioc, eto., aad two %iire* iu armour — qqq 

* The llluatrmtiunp inwiiod Ki'^ " *<''J' fod view uf IbcM cun SDrl i>t ibu attkloi wbicb Ilisjr i'biit»lii»l, 

f Tbew) ndilei* w< in |'r»|>jiod ii< ToK'nlo na itt xtij iJiteotioD, ftnil, in oao cr taM ciuc, not* luKaii fi<iiii il- 

lnsiriU>*>»* cwiiialiivU xi ihi> xk'uh'I piIiIiuii uf a irtiTk nu "Tbe Sckuol lIuuKc, Iti ArchitectuFc, «lr," vbtib I 

kaii |»ibliibt4 iudi jtu. Twu of tbM* ntixlqli bnro mona tii Ja|>ap, aaJ on* lo iha prapoacd Aii*rriean 

Bil«mlnoal Uuavuto at WK*bingtuD. 



nt eilherside of the coCrHnw: irwlf. Williin ihecaacs. and firotiped bintorically, wok sctctbI 
tiaete ofboUMl Ori'ck, IloudQ, FicqcIi, SjiuUh, Iloliau, Svris, BelgiHu, Aaierican, QertnaD, 
Jiod EDglLali writora and scientific men, These, vr'nh a number orRiatuetUiii of Qormaa da- 
]i>Tor.4, beautifully coloured, en (ustnuu, cnnstituled n most Iritctvsling ethnologioal oollcetioo. 
Tlit^j, and faller details gl our exhibit, will be more fiy5t«miiticBily wax Dut in tUd ctusi6c4- 
lioD of the entire oolleotion, wlitcli willbu fouudon page — . 

It WHS, however, ■nnivcr^ally acknowledged by nJl of the educationist,-! who vUited tho 
Exhibition, that th« chiul' oxcellunce, as well 38 tho t^pvciiil charHctcri^lic of the Ontario edu- 
fjitiouul cxhibiL, wuk its oomprebeDaive aud viiriud collcctioo of educational nppltuicei*, ia tUe 
•'hape of maps, charts, globsa, diagrikm^^, models, object Icksoos, and n most extensive variety 
of mI)0o1 a{i[iiirniu.a — from the Aiinple<it kindergarten " ^tft " or object, up to tW more oom- 
I'ltcatt'd iii»truiiieBt5 (k'siji^ed to iliastnitv the Bevera.! dep»rltnents of Natural Philosophy 
ttod of the Natnral Soicnoeti, ote, Tho numbar of artielcd iu this ottousivc oolloetioa, which 
wfiH ill our exhibit, wa^ over 1 ,00l>, and Wkt the result of years of oarcful selectioD and adup- 
tutioQ for schoole uuder these hend«. 

Anullicr pr^ctioat feature of our ezhibitiou, which for years had received a lur^ decree 
uf attention from the Deimrttncnt. und which has boon tho monnxofgrefttly atloinUtinp te^ob^ 
vxt- in their profession wm, a collection of books (called the " TeucherH' Libr.iry "}, vhicli had 
aliuoxt cxotuitive reference to tho Bcitioou and art of toaching, the discipline and niaaa^'caioat 
ol Khools, national edaoation, iwhool archtteclure, educational biography, the Boicnce of laD- 
jiuav,-*, and other praciical i-ubji-cta, rclutina to the Tcfiohcra' profi-ssion. 

Xoarly 400 volnnics of books oa theee important euhjoots, were euleoted and rent to the 
Philadelphia Kxhibition. It Is gratifying lo know lliat m highly wore ibejau invaluublo aids 
to a teuchor in lii» work regarded, that tho Hdncition Commissioners from Japan ordered the 
entire oollectiou fur tbi' Kducatlon Department of th^l Kmpiru. As au evidence of how luucb 
in earnest the Japanese arc in Ibiii matter, I may meutiuu thut two exoellutit works in the 
collection, prepared by tho Honourable J. P. Wiekerehain, Huperinteudant of Fuhlio luRtrao- 
lion in the State of Pconsylvaaia, on " School Economy'' nofl " Mdhoiti of Iniinution " have 
been already tian»l«tud into Japanese, and have been the uieaiiB of iucitinjj the teachers of 
Japan to greater skill end intelligent effort in the discharge of their rceponBiblc labourK. It 
was doubly (n"-«tii.yinK "^ ^^'- Wickorshana to receive copies of these works in a foreign dress 
from the Japanc!>e ComnuKaioD, and to see them eiIso placed among the articles on exhibition 
in the Japanese Kducatioual Cotirt. 

A cttrj^ory (glance at the various eduoatiooal exhibits at rhlladelphia would enable the 
visitor lo group tbcm oodcr three heads, vit. : — 

let. Those which ©ousistod chiefly of '* resulta " of education, is., ptipUfi* work. 

2nd. Those which cujisiuicd mainly of the '* appliaDoce " of education. 

3rd. TlioKc which combinud " uppliauocs " and " rosaltA." 

As a e^nerul rule the variouH American !jlat« exhibits ooBsisted chiefly of "reiniUa,"— 
that is cxampteti of pupils' work, with targe aad valuable collections of cdncntiona] reports 
and illaslrativc statit'ticf. Tho Kossian, Swiss, Belgian and Japanese, combined applinnoos 
and roxulle in a greater or leas degree. Ontario alone (although she bad a few examples 
of pupils' work io two or three departments] confined her exhibit almost e.olurtivdy to a 
•lyetematio and FriooliGa " oxpoeitioa " of eduoationnl appliuncoa, and objeotx of bUlorical 
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or practical iotcreet from our «docBtiooal tuuwum. .Siw w»!» desirous of exhibiting the 
mcuDH b)' whiob Mie eouglit to buiitl a]) the mslvriil or [irncticul jiart of hor ti^'ittcui, aud Ulutt- 
tnncd it with samplM of the '* tools" fl"illi which her pJncationtil worknico were forDishcd or 
were HTHilablo Jor thi'ir iwc. 

Tho iiuu»liou wiis sntoL'times asked : '* Arc these olijecl 1cbi>du6, maps, charts uud appa- 
Mlud ID general use in your Oaturio sehoolH? " Our reply wis — the ohjoct Ics^otiR, mapB, 
I chjulB and globcfl are io pretty general nae ; but tnanj of tho mor« expcneirc kind^ of appa- 
It, or cuorc diflicalt la>truineQtB, are rsrel; xxfxd. N<.'vertliclv«s, our object U to obtoiu 
ipleK uud Eupplicb of all kindii of article wbiuh might be useful io our schools. As ibo 
toachcrs bcoome better trftincd and tho echoold more efficicDt, they require, and should have, 
the very best kind of .icboo! mstcriiil. We, therefore, keep ic our Depository and Educa- 
tioual Mu&cuoi tho grcatcAl Tsriety of these ueefal and Deoessary aitioles. It is not th« fault 
of ihe 0e]iartincnt, but of the nchoola, that. they are not bo generally uacd a» ibey ought to 
b«. NoTortltclcstf, it is the duty of the Dupnrlueat to provide thcw thingfl, and to give erery 
CDooura^^emout aud facility for Ihcir use. 

The Ii«v. Mr. Fugsell, out; of the British Jurors bI the Vientia Exhibition of 1813, in 
I hiB report " on Educaiionnl Appliances," speaks of '* an educationtil exhibition as (for the 
mo»t part at least) an exliiV»ilion of appHnncee and instniinents, ratlier lliaii of Rciroin- 
pUabed re&ulte." ^ucli an exhibition, as every educationist must knoM', ia by far the most 
iMtmctive and valuable, — for it revenU the mcchaiiistn of the inner " life " of the system, 
and the coritent«, so to sjieak, of its " tuul-hoiiiic of practical cdueatiou." Ii deals not with 
rcsiiUs, but with the means and procfsses of cduvalioo. It illuBtralvs nut so much what 
you do, but how you do it.* 

This WAS the main purpose and object of the Ontario Kxhibit. In carrying out this 

id«i, the Kxhibit was no ptaniu-d and furiiiiibvd that a etmngc-r, iT liv should.be able to de- 
vote time to a caieful study of the abundant inloruiatioD aud maltrial placed before him, 
would, without dilltculty underetaiid the trhole etruclure and (loUcyof our (Hlticatiun.il 
rm, — its hiiitury, progress and development, and the means employed for making it 
live for the pui-jioscj) which it was designed to servp in it* establishment. Hi would 
also see at Philadelphia what had been done and was doing in Ontario for the training of 
teachiTK ; for st-curiny a uiiifonnity in methtMU of teaching and testt books ; for providinji 
au ample «upp)y at the cheapest rates of the b«£t school material in the shape of maps, 
obarts, models and n]iparatu}> ; fur im])mviu^ the coiiatructton and condiliou of school 
buildings and premises ; and for supplying the pupilo at a nominal cost, (during the pro- 
cess of their education aiid at a critical period of their life.) adcr the taste of reading bad 
been developed, with tho greatest possibK' variety of the best and most wholeRome litera- 
ture which the press of Kn^^lnnd and America produces. 

Thu«, ail intelligent om|uirer at Pbihidelphia into our Ontario systtfm could under- 



* Thi* ri«nls tb&nl In h/ S[. 8i;Lu«d,Uib Froticli E<iuciill»D Coaimlisbixraltiio Sshlbltlou ef Viiuna 
Ml I Pbilk'leti'tiU. Sr-iMklDff <.{ ilic AiDcrtcii& Esblbli at VUqdo, »d wbat b« b*n«T*d tv be iu d«taei, li» 
Mf»:— "The Antori'.-ttR UialHct E^ebnol-hoiue lalUSixl tha vliUor'« cuiiueltj-. Ibo buUdice MnlsiQe4 « b*ll 
ftud a iitt$* Mi'l t>«ll lighlcsl Sebonl-rooB with fatij »uie. Tbc totcrioT orruiKWDeaL or Ui« boUdioK Wk> (u 
Ijtfm taakiat ■ f«voiiriibl« imprcful in upon tbe riillor. 1 wu tarprlfed to Bad natbisj ihAl ludiraiod Ibit 
ffcal natioiTa iDtlmB^r In (he praciicnl lohonl V\h. Rich rnrniture vim Ibo «nlj obji^rt u( •dicirnlioti. Tli« 
mvjM nuA diarta, of ulikL eevarkl aoomad t^bc In lite cnllactivosntSrUj hf eJcantt, gave rattier hd iiua uf gr(«l 
rati Ar at mtant uf initruct ion than of ro|{iatnr molbola In leafihinf, and of a brcmcdilaUJ iieiWuKiciat 
fUb." 



fttnud the wbule philosoi'hy of our educatioiiAl ^tans ; take in at » f;l)>nc(.> the oiulincs^ 
of tlm entire stnicLnn- of our educaliDiuil ByhU-iu, and widi a lilLle vlTuit coulU undei'slauil 
its practical working. Such, at least, was onr aim, and siieh, I believe, it woh fel' 
thai w« wer« able to KccornpliHli (among other tliiiijjBJ.^y reft*oii of the comparative cot 
pk'lcuufiii uf our KducaLiuiial Exhibit ut thu CmiLi-tinial. 

That kiicli a |iiir])08t.^ Wiia fully apjireuiatLd by iiot«d Ed(it:atiunidl8 vrho v)sllt;d tb< 
Exhibition, we have very ;^r«tifyiiij< evidence. Tbe (act, also, that a Gold Medal was 
awarded lo the Exhibit, stud two additiooal awards of a uiost compliueiitnry clinrxcter 
were" decreed" by the Centennial Commission tu the Dfjiarimcnt, upon tbe report of 
exiwiient^^d Judges, is a raatter of cotigrfltulatiuii to llio Departmeui and to every ocu? 
llie Hrtivincc, who ap{jrfciat*-8 the rffurla whicli liave Ijcen put forth .iuring tbe Iji 
tiveiity-live yeara by the Legislature and peuple to place Outariu as hij^b on the liat 
educating countries as possible. 

So uuil'otni and conaifrt^iit have beeci tbe tf.stimotiy of strangers to thcvaltieof ouf 
Kahibit, that 1 L'aunot forbeAr tjuotinj; portions of that lestiniony iu ihift report. But,! 
before doing no, 1 desire tu i^pecity in detail the main featurijii of ibal Kxbibit, so that our! 
peoplo may the more fully apprtciale the kind and friendly nature of the remarks which 
have been so >tpontaiie&u8ly aud ht-arlily made in reyard to it, and our^educational syslvm 
geuerotly. 

1 may »<iale tbm our whole Edacatlonul Kxhibtt wan »yeli.>uiatie:illy grouped into twenty 

'^cdlMC^ Thich embraced the entire collccttoo, the p^rticului-s i<f irhich were given iu doiail ia 

« JMarijltive cutulogue (coipplled by Dr. .^Jay), which w»a diMributed to vit^iton at I'hijo- 

delphil. 

The Ibllowin,!: brirf Htatemeni ot the principal articles exhibited— dividing rhem into 
olaMeb — wus prt-par<:d tor ilc by Dr. M ny. He has :ippendcd notes where thought deMimbte : — J 

I. — Tkt Onturio S(hobi Syslan, Uhtvrieal and Slatistieal. 

this oecticn related to the Hi;;h uod Pnblie tSehools under the control of ibc Education 
Department «f (Jnhirio. 

It ctubiucid Kducutionul Rcportti of the Province frooi 1821 (in ptirtj lo Its75 ; ijehool 
laws rc^ulalin^ H'gb and Fublic t^chuols, imd the Prt'ti'^tiiut mid I'Ooiiiii Catholic Hcpiirate 
Schools in Ontarii) ; (Jencral lle^ultitL0U)> lor the DrgHDittitioD, <;<jverutiient and disciplioe of 
High and I'ublio ScbooU ; Meteorological Heportn und other import&nt documentH illual;'&- 
tive of our Sscbool Syaiem. 



'J. — Rfports/rvm varioue Kuututiotud Inatitutiom. 

This include<l QniverKit^ Heijortp, Caiendnrfiund Kxaminalinti Papers, Keport.'^ from tTie" 
Deaf und Dumb, atid Itliud Iii»titute:<, and Kt'poriK frDui lliu Iut|A:eUii8 of Anylunif, Prtaons, 
and Chiiritie:<. io Ontario. 

TbcM.' books were beuuiifuUy hound, tind the hack oFoach boob wu-^ iMimbered iu accord- 
aocc with u calaln<!:uc iipeeially prepared for the visitore ut the ExhibitioiL 

A» miiy be supposed, this coUeccion was of great vuUie and iiiti-rest to odncationtsts 
from other countries, who were thua enabled to compare the gt\>wth and advancement of 1 
uiucalion in Ontai-io with their own. 
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Class II. 
Edwatioml fiutiluUvns >tnd olhtr PiibUe litaMiMOt. 

This class mcludcd iihotujjmpUs of Universities, Ladiee' CuUeges, lustiluLtons for llie 
'Blind aud Deaf utid Dumb, Asyluiiis, iterormutories, &c. 

Class III. 
Public ami llujh Sdiool BwUii-sQs. 

Tlic Kchtcaliun iJtijmrtiaiiiit, Nui-uiul aiul Model Schools, C(/llt;j;iJit<.- IntiLitiiles, High 
Srhotilii, Union, Hijili iin-J Fiablic Scituols, Pulilic Stliuuls, Models of School JJuildinga, 
Sclioul Hliiiie, Ac, 

All the Schools &c., in ihis claes, are exclusively under the votitrol oftlie Education 
Department. 

CluEses II and HI were cliicfly represented by large photiij^'iiipbs, seventy -nino in 
number, niounled in frames two fc«t six inches long, by tivo feel high. Tho3« Phatu- 
graitha were a great attraction to visitors. They wore displayed on a rotary stand which 
could 1)0 -easily iiirned. Viaitoi-s wuf in this way enabled to bring these photogr-iphs into 
di^Vi«iit lights, and thus cumparo the architectural beauties of tbo (J ni verities and Coh 
lv!{fr» with «Ach other, and to see fnrtheinRelres ihe ela^ of btiihliii^s uaetl for school pur- 
jigftCK ill our cities, towu*, and rural district**. 

From the cougratulalory remark^ made by thousands of strangers on tho style and 
bvauty of thrae buildings, wc may judgu that even this small portion of our iiducational 
exhibiliuu was the muans of directing thu attention of visitors to our excujlcjil Educa- 
tional Institutions, and giving tUum a bettvr kuuwltsdge of the educational facilities of our 
oouniry than they could otherwise have al>taiiif.<d. 

Tlie Japanei^e Minister of luiucutioti was so much pleasf^d with these phutograpbA, 
that he ordered tseveral of thein for tlie Education Dupartment in Japan. 

Dr. May adds : The luoilehi for school buildings were also a source of great intei-est 
And admiration. These miuioU were con&tnicted under the direction of I)r. Hodgins, 
from his own plans, as dwrrilied in liis new work on achool architecture. They consisted 
of a CDlltigiatc Institute of striking arch i tec tural dcdign, miidu to a proper scale, so that it 
is (^uito easy for builders to estimate the cost of erection, t\;c. 

' A. %<:\\oo\']ic>uu3 as it sJyttLld he, with ext«rior and interior views, nas also oxhibitod. 
The extorior ha« two acpamte entrances for boys and girls, and is of very neat design. 
The interior is fitted up with all the mmlcro appliances ; desks with folding scat*, teacher's 
ik, black boaitU, &c. It has also galleries fur primary classes, and two separate waiting- 

as for )>oy.s and girl-s, wilb lavatories, Ac. It aUo shows closcta for map^ and books, 
ventilaiuig iili;tlt.. &e. 

Wu also exhibited a tasteful model of a Kural Schooldiousc erected near Lake Simooe, 
from a plan (wilh modiGoatiou by Dr. liodgins) prepared by Jas. C. Morgm, Esst^., M. A., 
Justiwtor of TuliUv Schools, Xorth Simcoe. Applioation vos made for the pui-ebikic of these 
models by ;;unllcmon roproeoutiug different foreign goTernments, including the United Status, 
Australia, Japan, &c. 

IJr. HDd::iiis' models of Sehuol-houw (oxtcrii^r and iuivrior) wore scut tu (lit! Education 
Llepartment, Japio. The Kural HcboDl-hauaa was wut to tlie proposed Kducutiuoal Mu^um 
at WaahiDgtoD, U. S. 

Class IV. 

School Fittingtt and Fitmiiure. 

Incladiog School dcekji and seats, model of gymnaiiiuui, cnlisthenlc apparatus, map stand, 
blackboards, £c. 

Spocimeos of clasit IV. were sent to Jnpun and Australiu, aod wore noticod by the la- 
t&llialioDal Judges for the exoelleoce oflhcir liui^h, durability nod choapnos». 

Class V. 

This class rcpre-sentcd tho work of the pupils ia the Public and Model ScbooU, fromtwn 
to fourteen years of age. It included map drawings, luadsoapas,-animals, humau figuie, ijx. 



PART V. — DETAILS OF CLASSinCATIOS OP THE ONTABIO 



AIbo spceinenp of ptiiinian^hip. In addition to thceo, BpooimoaB of druwiog wero cxliibind 
froiu ihfl School nf I'ructioiil Hriencv, Toroiilp. 

Ttiiii cloAs attracted utienrinti. jierliapK, tnore rnim tho tiiivolty of the stylo of mounliog. 
thiin from it^ fiipciiorii}' over otlior oollec Ltonti in tlic tjiliibiuoii. 

Tho drairiiiiz bonliii, maps, fic, were ultjichci} in liirge movublo fnuaes, so urranj^ed that 
ihej could be L'asity iiiaiiiitieii. iiud alt,hMU;:h only occiifiyinif a I'uw feetof i^puv, contaiaed 
over two hundred copy bo^ikn. drawiog books, maps, Ac. 

Sir Chnrlce Peed wa8 «o much pleased with thi? exhibit thnt he mcidc a drawiDg of U. 
in order to fit up similar ooUcctioD« Id Loadon. 

Clabb VI. 

Sthool Mttiifxl tn\d Organization. 

Kntraticc Kxaminutiuti Pnp«n for Mortiial .Schools, Hi^^h Sobnols aud Coll^iato Ineti- 
tutpf) ; Kxaniinatioti l'a)a>r» for Krovincial Ci^rtifioales ; SoItoolKegistcnt, Tiioi! Tabios, lloaour 
Itolls, W<wl;Iy Kcports, Merit Curds, kc, &a. 

This clnsfl wiis of preiit inlerost to t-ducitioniso, as the entire succnss and proaporily of tho 
School must depend uj^oo its proper orgAoizition. combined with a ^ood metbod of impartiog 
mstmeiioD. 

Tin- syit*Di of niont card*, dcvlacd by Dr. Ilodyins, effectually does nvray with tlie 
lit-rniciuus system of pi^rsona! rivalry ninonn jiujiilb'. It i« thua explaincJ ill the lui 
Import of tin- laic Cliief Supt-iiiilerideiit of KilucatiuTi (Itov. iJr. Kvcrsoii) : 

"TliP wii(-s of nicrit, ctirdi*, with a}iproji)iiit»* illii»tnicioii» and motlooi, wliicli hiu 
heeii pri-jii»ti^il by ihe DfixiMtiifiit, i» supplied lo iru»l«<,'w iind tt-acbers at a very AtaaiX 
cb»r);c, and tbfot^ iiicrit aird» arc to b« awHrdirfi daily, or niuiv j^nenilly iveekly, to pupil* 
wtTttiii^ tlicm. One tliis» of cardfi is for jxiiic/MMViVy; auotlier ior :/w(/ cuiuluct; a tliirtt 
for c/iVfyfmy; ii I'ouitli for pcr/td ncitativiis. Thure an; gwucrally three or four pri»» 
ander eavb oflhesv hfadi> ; and the pupil or pupils who got tlu' largest numbur of merit 
cards und<:^r uH<di bvad will, at tlm eud uf eacfi quurtt-r or lialf venr, be entitttd to the 
prize l)uok» awardi^d. Thus an influence iii cXL-ilvd ujkhi i>vi:ry part of a pupil'i couduct, 
and during v\<-Ty day of liiti bcIhhiI (■arct-r. If ho caiiiuit Imni as fast as ajiolher pupil, ho 
can hi! m ]iinr(>'a{, as ciliiffmit, »iid mninlain as gmid cirtvrfucl.- and to avquirt; disiitictioiu 
and an fiil*'rtaininj; and beaiuiful book, \or jmncfuntitfi, dilig^ue, ijoud fomlwt, or fvrfiyi 
wnVa/roij^ tjr fxerciKee, niiiBt be ft Just ground of satibfaclioti, iiot only to the i>»pil, but 
to hia or Iht parents and frii-nds. TIutl- ar*? two jMrculiarities of this ayjilcm of merit 
cords Worthy I'l' special notice. The oiu- is, that it does not re«t upon tlie comparative 
RUCfcss of single examinationa at the ftid uf the term, or half-year, or year, but on tliC 
daily conduct and diligence of each pupil duiing tlie whole period, and that irrespectivo 
of what may be done or not done by any other pupil. The ill-feeling by livalaliip at a 
single exnininaliun is avoided, and each pupil is judged aud rewarded according to his 
own merits, as exhibited in his every day ^-hool life. Tliv second peculiarity is, that the 
standard of merit is fonmled un tliu Holi/ ^'tn'/jtuTcs, us llio mottocft on each cord oiv all 
taken from the sacred volume, and the iltui^tmtiona on ejich viii-d const&t of a portrait of a 
character, or other pictoriid illutitnUinn ef the principle ul tlie motto, and &» woiihy of 
iniiLaliiJii. The prine-hook By&teni, and especially in connection with dial of inerii cartta, 
lias a mubt salutary inlhutnce u]ion the school discipline, upon both ttraeUei-u and pupils^ 
beeidi-a dilfuaing a large amount of enttrtaining aud useful reading." 

CL4B8 VII. 



Ttxt Books. 

la crf'.-the toxt-books authorized for use in the Public Schools, vti. : Eugliali^ 
' arillillHtia and matbemittioB, geography and history ; physical science, drawing booke, copy 
book^, &c. 

Aldo ttpocimena uf the text bookti ^-uiiclioued and aathorixcd for rulkgiato lusututes und 
Uigb SohuoU, viz. : Latin^ Greek, ancient hiElory, clasBical geography and uuu<juitie^ 




Frcocli 9Dd Gertonn. EoglUli, arithnietie dad mallwmatics, modero geogrnpli; tad liblory, 
pbyiiual seieucc. Dud njirMM-lhiDeousi bouk-i. 

TbU colkclioti of cue huudre'l itw] twuDty-itiue tiixt bouks vra» easy for rcfcrsiice, being 
claasiflcd uod uutuU-icd iu accoiiluucc with tlu outuloi;uc. 

Claw VIII. 



Teacher^ Pro/essumai IM»ary Hooks. 

Books oiTlho goieoee of eduenlion ; practical edacntloa ; theory iind pruetioo nfcdnea- 
tioD : home und t!«rly oducatioQ ; Kiadori^HrUiu nud object tuucbiu^ ; ifao uoiuDoiM j tcachors' 
aida in tcaohinc: ; pliyKical education ; oductti'TQil bio^rapliy lud akoLche-i; tnbcellHneoii! ; 
school hoQHC arcliilxMture, &o. ; suirodacaliuu uud peraouul hislp Tor youn^ men ; aids to 
fomali; Icncbin^; and t^ducalinn ; ttchnciS lifv illiti^tratod ; Kui;Iish Inugua^ and phiEosophy : 
and 5riCftkini; and (ilncution. 

The coUcclinn nf books relating lo llio pmfee^uti oi' twichvrs. embraced over thixsc buo* 
dred and fifiy vulumct. 

Nearly tbe wbole of lhi« ooUeotion wns taken by the Japaneac Vicc-Mmister of 
bducalioD. 

f^LASS IX. 

Library atui Prize. Ilooh. 

History, TOjugus, l)io);r»j)liy, liluriitare, ecology, ethnology and physioloj;y ; botany, 
Dgricultarc, cbcniiolry, ^reolo^y, uniural fibonoiueoa, pbyaicol Hcience, natural pkilosopby, 
arte aad mnnafacturw ; |)niciic.il lifu, reli};ioti4 iiolI moral tales and eaHayn, and lictiou. 

The total number of worka in c^talofrno is over lhre« thousand. 

The priae-bookh were iiiuob admired for th«tr excelleooe aud beauty of biudLug, but the 
most oommeodatory remarkn were made on the oheupnetM and thi; adinirabte system by 
vrhieh eohools ara proviOod from the tMuoutioail Depository irith library and prixe books; 
■od i^ruat Ttas tlie ai>toni^Ii]ucDt whou thov were JDforujud that through tlie liberality of the 
Ootario Lcji^i^alure and lloverniucnl. books weroHupplicd for libraries and priaei< at half tho 
Doet price, the actual co<l to iho school aathorittes purcha-<ini; from the Dcitository boiu^ at 
I rate of nine uad u-buif cenla far hnokK published at one t<liitlin^ bterUng. 

ClA££ X. 

ittadmg Leasont, ^ptttKt arut IVritimj. 

Tablet readiop tcssoos, iUmuinuted texts end tnottotM for hsngiu^ on Uie school walU, 
8pclliii(< games, wrilinjr, tVc. 

Many cmiuiriffl werv [iiad^ by private individuals n-spMtio^j the price of the l«xtf, 
iiiOtlDC«, tVc. uad it be<^n » cmniuorcinl dut^-rpriso. tbou»nnd» might hare bi<«n sold, indepen- 
dcotly of tfao»c itbich would hnT« been di-oposed of to ituhooU. 

Class XI. 
Ariihmetic and QtcTMinj. 

romernl frnmci!. ccometrical charta, -reonietnoa! fonns and solids, cooia Kotion.-, Ac. 
Thi.« imiiortant e1a.<ts received it^ ahare of attention, as it esbibicod th« faeU'iies that 
yotith DOW have of obtaining priicticaL knowledge in the mcasuremenl of solid?, &«. 

clabs xir. 

Ihawtju/. 

Drawing books ; drawin^ materials ; modeU of fruit aad leavcii ; models of haoda and 
ieot ; plaster statueltca ; oolour boxes \ mathematical instrumental, kz. 



The dnivinj^ iiiodeU wore uiucb admired by Btrfint^rB, nnd as dnwin^; from objcota is 
now oQo of the presoribocl ^ubjeote of study for each claas Id our Public 8ohoo)s, Uioy ore 
itDtiort&Dt adjuncts lo teaching. 

CLA88 xin. 

Voetii Music. 

Mu»to oburta for teuobiiig Mogiut;. 
TbcKC uhniU arc ou * large Kale, illubtratiui: WiUielu'e uic-tliod, udopLcd b; John" 
Uullab. 

Class XIV. 
Bittorff aud Ckrunolog^. 

1. CfirmifJ(jfficul rA«r/i of Bible hUtory, und ■ucic-ul hielory ; hnd gtnenlogicul oliarl* 
of the sovereigns ol Kngland, ehowicg llieir respective titles lo the crown. 

2. Iliiiwu-al Vlutrh.—The rol! of Buttle AbU-y, A.l'. IOf;R; Magua Cbarla ; Bvgis 
JobnuiieA, A.D. 1215, with the Mhiold» uf the I)&ron», (1:c. ; Magnit Charla, with fnc fimiftt 
ui the handwrititj^ of Lbe cti^ucrfi ; Wbrmtil lo execute Mury Qucai uf ScoIp, A.D. K>87 ; mod 
WnrniDt to execute Kiiiy Charles the First, A D. UJ4ti. 

3. Men ih Aniamr, Ui>>li/riatl }'h<4wjrtfj>ht, tJtcO'rrtil Ifmig, rfx. — Koight's armour, time 
i.f Utury the ii^iKhth , Buii vl' black Brmour, time uf Kdwnrd the Sixth ; pbgto^raijh »f tlie 
Albert Meuivrial io li}'de I'nik ; phQtt>^rBph8 uf the nllejiorieitl uroujiB, rujircstiiliug Kurofe, 
A.'ia, Alrioa, and America ; nnd pb«(ogr«pli8 of tbe itelievoD 8t baee oi' llie MeiuorlaJ ftlonu- 

tUfUt. 

Id conoi'eliou with the iliBtuTicul iVfiurtujcDt, a colL-otiou of th« Great Seal^ of KugUod 
Irum ibtf time vl' ^Villiam tbe Cou<|ui'ror to Jlcr Mtjeaty Queun Victoria, wns exhibited. 
They wero groupi'd afc follows:— iJarly Normjau Kings, riuutaf!enetB i'rojier. House of Lsu- 
culler, IIouk: of York, Tudor I'eriod, Stuart I'ericd, aod Guelph Period. 

Class XV. 

GetMfruphy and jistrvnomt,'. 

1. Tt/foSTUffhratt ItlMtrulim-". — Terreslrial iJilobe«''frpui three luebes to thirty ioobeeU 
diameter; blackboard ylotww ; directed ({lobes, phowiiig the naturni histoiy and phj 
Il-Kturva of eoUDtries ; raiik-d imd physical <;lobe!<, tthowiu^ phytiieiLl fuatures, uiuuutuiu rangeSjl 
itc, i mups ol" lh« World, Euro|K', A»ia, Africa, AtniTit'a, British Isles, Itritisb North' 
Americu, iucludiitK Outario, Qm-bt'e, Nuva ^'ctitiu. New Uruuswlek, Vancouver's Island, 
Miinitobu, kv. ; tloited i; Lutes ; PakiitiQi.-, iueludiiig liible lund ; Truvcl^ oftbc Pntriarchs; 
Jciuruoy of the iModitcs ; t'uuauu, I'alet'titic, Aueieut ■Juru^aleui, und Travels of the Apostle 
Paul : KaiR'd iMup, ehowin^ the elcvulioosuf wimuLoins, du(>rcHiuoD6 for rii-ers, Jcc; I'^urope. 
Hritisb IbIim. Kmnci- aud Itel^uiu, Italia Antlijua, Italy, GreocB, Gncoa AntiiiUA, Palestine, 
Jerusalem, and Model of Muul Biaui; ; rhywiosl Dia^rrinns : MapB of the World, lowing 
phyt<ioal fuHluree', moveuieiilH ui' the waters, di^lribulloD ol min, dii^lribuLioii of oliniailet, dis- 
tribution of wind, &c. : Vulcanic System of the Globe ; Allafi&i, claBiacal, general, clcmenlary, 
physical, Jcc. ; Gcojn'aphJoal Sheet*', Dis'i.'eled Mapp, Cubcu, &c. 

2. AAtTf/ncviuiil /'.'ks/ii7/i(«i,-!.— Celestial globed, various sizes ; celestial sphered. Orreries, 
PlaDetariums, UeUutdlus, Lunalellus, TurobuH's Holiocoocentric Expositor of TemwtrioJ 
Motion ; Arttrououiical Charts, Diagrams, iVo. 

CIabs XV. contained articlot which attracted (heiLtlcntion of visitors probably more tbaD] 
any otbor olu» in our whole exhibit. i 

The Globes tuanufacturcd in Toronto were considered uar^eh of chcapoeM, the Man' 
constructed by Br. Ilodgins, aod lithographed under the dir(>ctiou of tlic Dopartuieut, wen* 
admired for their distinetacM and excellence of finish, and were objects of great cariosity to 
foreigtwrA, vrho hod no idea that Canada manuiaotarcd such urticW, and wvre htiil more sur- 
prised wh«n they anccrtaincd that for ohcapuc&s uo other oounlry can com)icte againat us. 

Jo this class also are Kaisrd Mapmhowiog the physical features of couiiuies. 'ilio 



large map of Europe ■>xiiibit«<I wa^ daily cx-imined by crowd* of people, many of whom had 
Duver previoaslj deem or hoard of Hai^Efrl Maps, but nil seemed of opioion that the true waj? ol 
I tjoohitig peoKT'ipl'y '" ''y 'tiB aoe of Kaiiied Maps. 

Tlie full net of gi^ojiniphical maps, together with the Raised Maps ni<uiQ&otured in 
Toronto, were purohused by (.tenernl Etiton, Couiiuiiisioncrof I'Mucatioa for the United States, 
' for tbe ooutemplated edaoatioDnl muioita at Wa»hiD!;ton. 

Sot* of these maps were nlso purctiasoJ by iho Uuvcrumfluts of New South Wales and 
'Victoria. 

Class XVI. 

NiUaral Histonj. 

1. Giobi^, Mineratt/ffti and CrrpfhUographj^—CtxAo^wX Cabiaets, ijabinsta of I''o«iaila, 
liooks, Mioeralfl and Metals. Models of Crystals, Goolo^oal ChartB, &c, 

2. Bo/rttt!/.— Models of Flowers oti no enUrpsil male, so oonstraotod as to bo taken ap»ri 
to illustrate HhyBioloicioiil Botnny ; Kotnnioal Oharta; Botiinioal Plates, illustrating seed*, 
TMtA, plants, £c. ; Botanical Platen for elemcnury insfraction, including the plants oF com- 
merce, ihcir i^rcpnrntion for food, niedioioi;, ^o. 

Cabinet to tllu«tratc the TC'^table kingdom, with two hundred ftpeeimons of arttelos ujcd 
for Food, Medicine rind Clothinij, and in the Arts and Manufactures ; Appnratus for collect. 
ing Plaou. kc. 

3. Zttologv. — Zoological specimens; stuffed specimens, illaslrating llio following cUmcs :— 
ClaM I. — Pishes: orders, Teloostci and OauoidcL 
CIms II, — Amphibia: order, Anoora. 
Class IH. — Itcptileii ; orderfl. ('hclonia, and Ophidia. 

Class IV. — Birds ; orders, Xatator«s, (fridbtores, Itnsorca, Soantoreii, [nMS«ore« aitd 
It»plor«-». 

Clans V. — M'iminaiin ; orders, Oamivora, Rodentia, Chelroplori, Initootivora and 
Quxdrumann, 

Silk Worm*. nIiowinji-pocimeugorMetamorphosU, Silk, Mulberry Ir«ttve», .tc. ; Zoolojri- 
cul Dia^rnms of Mammaliu, Birdi<, IteptilvM and I'li^hi-e; Natural History Objeot Leii^ons 
with Reading j Zones of tlm o:irt|i ^liuwiug the inhabitants of its various xoned ; Kiodergattea 
Nnttirsl History, Object Leseonn, &«. 

4. IUhficjniphtt. — Basts, life eixe of Her Mwjosty Queen Victoria; Prinoc Albert; 
rinoe of Wales ; PriaccM of Wiiles ; Shakespeare ; Sir Is-wo Newtou ; Hcrschel and Fura- 

diiy, Busts reduced io size, Greek riiilosophers and Orators; Rom in Orators; French 
Philosophers, Slategmen. PainlerH, Jtc. ; Italian Foets ; English Poets ; Uflrmun Scientists, kc 
fl. Anal/itiii/ a»r{ I'iimolo'j'i. — Aiiiitoiiiioat Models fliowin;; the Vi»ccra in position, ditto 
with ors*an>! of cireulnlion and rcspiralion; Model of Jaw showing Iceth iu the various sla^roK 
iif jrt'O'^'f'- ncrvM. arteries, Ac. ; Mo<:lcl of Skin showing the epidermis, perspiratory glands, 
hair follicles, arteries, nerves, ifec. : Analomicnt and Physinln^cal I>ia^nim8, somo of them 3 
feet A inches vide and 9 feet loni:, each on a sin^li:- ?<)icot of pajior, stctd plaies and paper had 
.to be expressly made for those chnrts, .tnd a teviiithan pre-iB dosif^ned and perfected to permit 
large a sheet fo be printed in colours. 
it w/iB ^nerdty conceded that our collection iocltidcd in the group Natural History * 
he most complete ever exhibited for the piir|>o<!es of teaching, and na it is the opinion of oil 
'prointnent I'duoatimiists that Object Teaching devetopca and stimnlateK a spirit of enquiry, 
nnd i. th.- most eflectiin! mi-thod of imparting tiistraotion, wo may justly foci proud of our 
cellence in this department. 

The dpiX'imens of X;ituml History prepnred by myself were awarded a Spoela! Intcr- 
:ional Mednl asB oolk-ctiim for teaohinK purposes. The fJommiasioDers represenlinsj the 
iwjrial Mii*.'utii at Japan made iirrangcincuts 1« obtain duplicate specimens of the*? for 
leir Mu<ti.'uiii. 

The Botanical Models too, were much admired ; they are far superior to plate* for tbe 
rpose of teaching. 

Sets gf these were ordered for tho Edacttion Dopartmeni and Imperial Museum at 
npan. and the Kduoational Museum at Washington. 

Tbe Botanical Charts and Botanical Cabinet^ prepared under tbe direction of this I>e- 



psirtmeDt vere coosidered of so much importSDM, that daplical« ooplos were purefiMe<3 for 
Aa^tralin, Japan, and tlie Uiiile<l StitteH. 

DuplicaU' cn|ueii of tJiv nliole collection of Xxlural flitilory ClisrtA and Diagrams that 
we exhibited, iuetudin^; Jfioolopy. Botany, Object Li5son.s, &c., were ordered Irom the Doptirl- 
meuL for the Injiierial Mum;uiu at Japau, tbe J«|)UDeac KducatioD DcparttU'CQl, aud (lie nilu- 
valioDal Museum at Wiuljiu^tou. 

Tbis ceilftitily i»i> ureul coQj{>liiuout to ibc Kduc:itioij Beputiiieiii of Dularip, wlicn tri- 
plicates of cvciy iiriiclc iu accrluiu t^ri'Up iLiii bn^ buvu txtiibitcd urv ordiircd b> pui>oo» tfj 
well (lualificd to juJuc ol'tlitir value for the purpose licsigucd. 

The AiiatouiicnlWtuJuU uiuuufocturcd Jia 'rcronio were w»nsider«I so much superior to 
others ia tbu hlxhibitiou, that ud loturtiutiotiul Mcdul wa« awarded Ibeui. .Sets »t these wcrp 
Dtso purvbaad for Jupau, Aut-lralin, Uuilcd Status, &c. 

Class XVII. 

CJumUtry. 

1. — .iffparattu for ieathiitg (lie ElrmenU of Ch-tmiftry. 

1. Oumical Lubvralnries. — Boj'b tiwti Laboratory, Student's Laboratory, Normal School 
Student's Lnboratory, Tcncber's Laboratory, Ac. 

2. apparatus /or l^xptrhntitU m.'fi Oaien. — Giiwrnelera, Ketorte, Gas Bottles, WouIiTa 
Bottles, Eudiomuttirs, EpruuvcttOf, kc, Jtc. 

3. Chemical Thermoojcleni inadu without fittingn of wood or met:Ll, no that they caa be 
immcrced iu hot, caustic, or acid ]i(lUor^ without daoj^cr of brciikiujj. 

4. i'htmkal Apparatus Jiir applijiiKj Ural. — QhiJss Spirit Lamps, Kusxiun Spirit Lsmp, 
Blowpipe Apparatus, Blowpipes, kc. 

5. ApjfurtUuB /'w ff'eiyhtnij. — Chemical balance to show ^^ graio ;«ouitDOQ Chemical 
HftluDCea, <ico. 

f). Vuritms CAcmiVtt/Xwwra/as.— Alkalimit4irs, Test Miicrs, Syphons, PiiMsttcs, Evapora- 
ting Dishes, Fuimelit, Pcrcofutors, Cork Borers, kc. 

7. Chtmirid /JiaffTiims. — VlmTln, illuHtrating Organogeus or Uenorators of Orguniiation, 
SalogetiB or Salt Formers, Pyriif,'(!u«, or Fire PrnducLTw, and Hjatoj^etis or (iliss Portnera; 
rhcDiittry of Geology; Chcmibtry of Li|;ht and Coinbustion ; (.'bcuiii^try of Animal and 
Vcg«(«bl(! Life ; Cbi'micul Phytnics, 4c 

The ('heuiical I .abnratoriin in ihis Ctas!), which are manufactured only in Toronto, wore 
awarded an I n (cm ill ion nl Medal for rhr-ir cbctipnfv.4 and excellence. 

Sets of these were ordered f"P several rorcig:n cmintries, and they are now about being in- 
irnduccd into the Schools of the United States. "Tho whole department of Chomisiry was iuter- 
eatiflfE to ninriufacturi-r<i as well as leauliers. 

Chemii'try bii» made Kucb rapid striclot within the pji»t half ccnliiry, (hat ull trades u« 
now parlinlly depcudciil upoo this Miivacc, ticnce ita importance m a branch of study. 

Class XLX. 
Ptuumatks. 

1. A jij>i}riilu\ Jrn' Exhmi>Uiiij mid Cfuidtusing.— Air Pumps, Mm^fdcburjj;!) llemiapbcreBi 
("luinca and Feather Apparutus, Hero's Fuuntuin, Transfer Jiirs, Claw Ktcciveta, Ac, Models 
of PompK, i&e. 

2. — MttewoiogifiU /wfrtwicw/*.— Slantlard Barometere, Metallic Barometers, Aneroid 
Barometers, Self-rvgiatering, Maximum ami Minimum Thermomelens, Hygrometer*, Rain 
Gauge, Meteorological Abstract*, &c. 

ChfirU and Diagrams. — Principles of Pueumaiice, the Baroiucicr, its uuiifitructioa and 
(ues. «%c. 

The articles iu this cla&e weic udiuired by almost every pernon that examined our 
exhibit ; the cbUbtrucliou of iiielrumeuts applicablo to every day life were explained, and 
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the low price at which the apparatus is sold to Civnofiimi Sehor)1s was aiiothor important 
fe&lurv in which thf> visitora took interest. 

in point [if finish, the inetniment-s in this riass ninnufAcluretl, under the ilircr;tion of 
ihp f-^Iiication Department, are f[nite equal to those of any olhor country that exhibit.-*!, 
yet I hey are sold at less than half th« jirice quot^l by foreign exhibitnrs. Some of this 
apparatus vena sent to iho Educational Miismim at Wa^hiTigton. 

Class XX. 

Aeouttifs. 
AppATAtUBfor ilhiBtrating sounds with air pumiw, kc. 

Class XXI. 
Light — Optia. 

Microscopes, magic lanterns, kaleidoscopes, chiaromorphoBcopea, epflctroscopoa, models 
of the eye, electric lamps, magnesium lamiya, palnrixinji apparatus, &o., &t'. 

In theBt« classes our exhinit was well rcpru^fnti'd; in (act all nur philosophiial appa- 
ratus was highly Btiishe*!, and had thu latu^t improvements, tJicrcfore, elicited inndtn: Trnm 
tbote who understood its ust». 

Class XXH. 

Usui *iwi Stetan. 

ModctB of tocomolive, steam enj;iiie, beam enj^ire, liorizonul niicillatin): engine , 
' vertical, stationary, oscillntiny engine; pyrometers, Tyndall's :«ppjtralus to exhibit unfi[uai 
l^nansioQ ; reliectom, diagruine of steam engiuti«, &c. 

Class XXtll. 
Steftricitif. 

1. Frtuliottal Eltetricily.—Carr'a electrical machine, Van Norman's eleotrioal machiaa, 
WiiiCvr's plate electrical machine, Plate electrical mnuhine, Bertseh's electrical machine 
liamsileu s electrical machine, Cytindrical machine, Klectrophorus, Leyden Jars, Klectric 
batteries, Dischargers, Flectroscopes. ConLomb's l,orsiun balance spiral tubes, Etectronieter^, 
nnd ft great variuiy of^ other eleelricid apparatus. 

2, I'olUiic Kkctricitfj, Ma/juftism, Klectrif. ifarfrifiism, d-c. — Grovfl'a battery, Bunaou .1 
I)BttiTy, carbon hiittery, Smoe's battery, Daniell's battery, T^ flanche's battery, derompo- 
fiitioi) water apparatu.s, models o( telfj^raph inf*triimi^nt-.s eli^ctro magnietic machines, elec- 
trotypingapparatii-s vAonum tubes, palvunonititers. i»ai4npt*, chart*, illustrations, Ac. 

This cla^ furmed tho most beautiful portion of nur philosophical instruments" exhibit, 
and serersl were purchased for WasIiioKion. 

Class XXIV. 

Mtrhanies mul Mfchaniim. 

Mechanical powers, mo<]ols of locks, screws, ccutrifugal machines, charts aud illu^tru- 
tioDi', &c. Apart of this exhibit was ttcnt lu Japan, duplicatoti bciug also ordurud for 
WashiogtoD. 

Class XXV. 

Hydrottalics anil Ut/drmttiet, 

Ei^uilibrium tubcut, hydroelgtio bellows, pump, &e., Archimedes pump, ander nod over- 
«bot wheeb, charts, i Hunt ration i>, &o. 
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At one ihing wc miwl, ncverthele**, cipnsis our extreme rcpret : it U that Lower Cnna- 
dit, the Province of Qi.K'bec! — Unit is to i«(iy, nil Frji'iitli Ciinnjlii-x-foili^ lo 1nk« lililo, if any, 
port in Ihc odncitimtiil exhtbilioii. '["hix rfjirct is HceiicnfiJ by llio ftict timt the oc«B«rt« 
will* » fiiift iinf in wliicli lo contrast Frwoth tnt^thoda willi IIi(m«! of KntilHtKl and the rnjloil 
Stnti?«^ The I'rorince oFQaebw, where the French still remains xUt dominnct l.-in^.nin^^ - 
where the recalliKtiona of the mother country iire not yet cffnced— where French cas- 
loniB and traditions still lurpely previiil, — the Province of Quibt'c !<bonl<l liave con- 
differed it a pftiiit of huuour, it aeems to u», to dispute with the English Province of 
OtiUiio in the liumhie department of e<lucation, that pre-eminence wiiicb iht.* lubtcr did 
iKit hesitate to dispute with the Uuitcd States. French Ca^ aihi ha* prfscrved iu> a teacb- 
itig force (almost to the vxclusitm "f all Dthers), tho different religious orders of botU 
*'-ies. There arc flourishing athoola dirocted by tlic Ulirietiati BroLhcrs. Iha Sistere of 
Kotre-Datne, Um Sihtera of rii-ly, n^iid several olher bodies i-f this charatt^r, some of wbich 
arc more flourish tug than in Frmice. The ni<!thodBuf tench iti^ thut wereoriginiiily brought 
from Franet! are still prpRervr'-l. Diil not .iCamidian Jud^je lately aayon ati impnrUint ooca- 
liion, "Canada in France, hut France before 17{*'J V We should liavo been deeply inter- 
ested in comparing this Francis heyond the wa, and of another century with it* Republican 
neighbonrs and its £nglitih brothi-rs. Itisgrciktly lobe rcgrett^^d that this pbasore haa h4.-cit 
denied us, and we may be permitted to say wilhout prL'jiulgeraent that the nt-glect to take 
part in so important an occRsion is not exactly a good aitcn. OuUrio, or English Catiada, 
rescmbh^s more in ita methndn of teaching, tlm Cnited States than Erij^land. Ita aystoin 
of primary education is organized on a pTan wholly Ameri^:.iii. One of the most mit.^ble 
differences which we notice is in favor olX'anaiia : this is, the cood understanding between 
the Protestant majority and the Catholic minority. The Tatlvr acaniti«ce as in the 
Tnitwl ^itales, in the necwssiiyof payiritj a t^ix Pur educational pnrpo»«»,but the proceed* of 
this l«vy on the supporters of Catholic BchooU are placed wilhout abntemt>iit in the liands 
• >f Catholic trustees who appropriate the money thusivceived to the nmintenaiicc of Catholic 
tieparat* Schools, popularly and pediigogiwlly annltwons to those RiippiTted hy the Protcst- 
■Kita, but independent and no wise constrained in any thing that relates to religion 
ia forms of worahip. This liberal policy make« recrimination nnd contlicl imposttible. 

" There exiBls at Toronto, thcr Capital <if Upper (.'anada, an e8tn.hli»liment, the like of 
which we would hi! ylad to see at Paris, it is a pedaj^oyical innseiim, einbraning «eli<Hd furni- 
ture and nppriratuii, tnnpH, charts, baoka, and docuuicutM relating to tcachini; and schools, objiwi- 
of art and indui'try ; in ^liort, all that can serve ilie prai'ticul purpor-r^ of educulion. Adjoining 
the snmu building is the Noniiul Srhoo!. with its ^uvcrul connected depiirlmcnt^ of model 
«cboola, which are the ni.se Ive-i hcmtilul schools. 1*ho main building eontiiinH »n cdncalionni 
sturohoam and doponitory, like tho^o of the City of Parts, and buroaus for tho adminiRtra- 
tion of the affiirn and lawH of education. The building possesaea a finti theatre, vestibule and 
balls, in which art; placed the bunts nf the ^Qnt men nf all nations. We were curious tn find 
ont what Krenchinffli the Canndiaoii had !>elccted to pri.*cnt to the jreoi>lo and the yoiin;; in 
this hi-ail-i-juarti^rs of teaehinjf, universal history by i<tatiie». ."Must I tell you wliat you will 
find there / Yd, for it will aid joii [tcrhaps in undeLHtiindini; certain ideas whii;h prevail 
respectinj; our couiilry nnionp; atrani^era, Thoy huve {livcti us the place of honour in the centre 
of the j^nliery, and thrre wi; are repre.*eoted by tnur bunt" : flcnry IV,, Voltaire. Kohespierrc, 
and ^Japoicon III. Ami behold how these youn<; Hnglisb-Oiinndiuns Icnrn our history.* 

"On* of the most curious of Ibc do<;umeDls coDtaincd in theOnlnrio Kxhibiiiou, was tl 



* M. BuiiHaii'* stinM at th« PrMeh bu*U la Ifco Onlarit BilacatlODal Mustom, ma* » mci« «anotj ob«. 
He ov«rloriked iho r"tlAiHnx. which furmed t>«H of (!■' cnllocliou tn wbirli bs nfer*: Haort L, Haarl II., 
Ilenr^ Iir.,.Snll7, Ridbllcii. BulTon, Ouvler. Napoleon I., LicanJure, Aud Bugcaio. 

Ta ■■HitiaB, we bAJ tb* rollmrlng frutn our cuIIkIIuii un «il)i1iiii»Ei «[ I'hiluiltlphla. airanKad and oata^ 
li^enC'il undtr Ibe hisd vt )tM[i.<rkiil ''Etbii'if>rK|ilij :" L*I}ri[>ltal. UiilFivt, Komxau. li'AleDibcrl, DescartcM 
MfiDlAigu*. Miiti&re. B'iMDiil. tloilcmi, ttociiip. ('tvatonubtiniiil, Uupin, Ucnu^nATchaii, Saio'c PUrrD, Delilla, 
Lar«itier, Jaciiult)!, Kcidicr, LolUotaciJ, !)« IWiac, I*at^. Unlborbv, Klienoa, Lebrua, (lr«nta, MaluhorbM. 
It'Akljfi de L'UpcD. and I^martinr. 

FurtbiT, tte liaJ in (he tame Mnioam wind) M. BnlMnD rlaitad, > vtiy mttttanWe enltccllon nf cuta nf 
medals of nil ibo Frecob kir-K* an<i matt • f tha<liiilln)[iilabed mtin <jf Fmnrt, limldra n«n\] buiti ul Sallf, Bar 
anger. Uvautiiitna ■, D'AKuoumn, t'onC«>*ll«, I.a Pencelae, La Pruyere, Hnlwlal*, C'lirDi^llIe, M«»iliiinai <]«Sl«f~ 
tip PotapaJour. Ruland, *i. Hand, •■ wall it» aiaiuaitaa of Cluaiie, Pmitia, epd J. Paul, and a elatoevf ia 
of Arc. 




volloelion ofsalpjcots or questions for tlic uxaminalion or Lcicliors. Tliai-c wore tbrce cIoiuma 
of eertifioale« ; lud, n^ ia the Uuitctl SiuIuk, tliu cutiificutcH of lliu lliird inrtk'lo have only a 
temporary raluo. oud must, under tliv pcnully of \ic\w^ unnull'ed nltogctlier, be renewed cver^ 
tfiird >'oar, or bo replaced bv a ptsniiancnt ccrtiljc;ilfl tiT a lii|jhcr ^ado. TJic cxatuins- 
tiuna arc quite difficult, evuti in ihe lower ;^odei*. Tlioy always inL-ludu tho subject of 
[H-dagogy, cxercisfs in tln^ ihetiietiiTal aiid pnuTiicul maiiH^fiTH'iit i>f n sclioo!, ton wnttei; 
tptoi^tionii (in ^minniar niul etymolug^', a composition, nrilltmctici, inul Ilti questions in 
histori* an.l f^cdgriiidiy. The second griwlt cmoraor-s, in wldition t»> tht; nbovp, an ex- 
tended writlen fxaniinatiort in gtvigriipliy fin<i in appliwl aritlimotic, ten qit».fitions on 
chemistry. hfitAny, i;nil pliysiology, an<l »n examination in drawing and vocal ransic. As 
to tbe certifiratc, a diplomn of the highest gwulp, it alone, pro|iprly t^peaking, haa a well 
defined value, and scenw to embraee sereral hranches in addition to those reqnirrd by 
our fidl certifi«ile, fti*ppci.illy in the dirt'Chioii of technical knowledge. Generally, how- 
ever, the tfachf rs who desire tn obtain a i-eptificaLe of the hifjhest grade, prepare theru- 
«e|vea by n full univi-rsity conr**' of instinietioii. Tliia i« often duTiu by young nii-n who 
pro'^wse t4i tvach dnring a few years to obtain means to continua their sLudiea for th« par- 
pobe of becoming minislent, lawyers or doctors. 

" We niU6t stop nt this point, incomplete as it is. tbia review of the Kxpositiun which 
is about to close. What we have written vvill not be entirely uwleBs if it shall inspire in 
one or another of our readpru the d'sire to make a ftillL-r acquaintance with the; educators 
and educational afi'nira of the New World : let us iitipc all such may be able to do U in 
eighteen months without, having to cross the ocean fop the purjiofia" 



T. OPINIONS OF THE AMKRICaN PRKSS AND EDUCATIONISTS. 



1. Canada at thb Philahelphia GxtuniTioN. 

{Fntti tiu Awimal Scport (if Ma //on, Kilia A. Apgar, ShU SuperitUeiuIent w/' PubUe 

iMtfiietion, NewJoTMi/.) 

In speaking <^ iiM mMgreneiss of the exllibi^ from Kn^^land, Mr. Apgar, says : 
"Canada coraaa next. While wa arc surprised tliat Knghind did so little, we are 
Utonished that our northern neighbnnr, one of her provinces, did so much. Ontario 
presented the line.><t collection of expeudive ^hool ami college a|)paniliis exhibited. With- 
cutenomeratinjL; the article^, which would be le<Iiou», I may simply slate that it ia doubt- 
ful if one could Hud anywhere on sale a piece of school apparalna for any grade <jf .'school 
from the kindergarten to the colk-j-e, that ivas not in the Ontario u.\lubit.. It »boiitd be 
nndurstood, Imwi^vur. that this collection canm frtun theeducalionaldHpiigiiory establiEliud 
by the government at 'I'onmto. From it ail e<hicalional institutioUB are furnished with 
books and ajiparatuit at a rethiciion of one-third the retiiil price, and in addition to thit^, 
the government approitriaten towanis tlit' purchase an amount equal ti> tho amount raiserl 
by the local authorities. IJuoks und apparatus to any amount, therefore, may he hud hy 
any institution for one-third llie retail price. This province also exhibited a liroitell 
Amount of school work, including some excellent frre-hand drawing, map drawing and 
penmanship. She also showed us about fifty photographs of their finest >;ra«led and high 
schfiol buildings. They arc all good snb-^tantial strnclnie.<<. 

In sp(.-aking of the lessuns to be derived from the foi-eign edncattonal displays at the 

Ctsatennial Kxhibitiun, by tho Americans, Mr. Apgar eaya: 

(1.) " In the first place we find that the sclioo) officera are clothed with more ftuthority 
than tbosa in our conniry, in determining the plan.i and arrangement of school buildings. 
I think it would be well if our law provided that .ill pl.in.'* nf .school- houses jdionld receive 
thfi approval of some C4>mpetent judge. 

(2.) " Secondly, we tind that the sch*»ol8 in most of the foreign countries are altogether 
better supplied with appanituK than <iurK Wt- arofarbehind in this respect. The teacher 
there can scarcely wish for a contrivance to ilhistrate any subjt-et he is called upon to 



tcaoh, that is not fiimishoii liim. The host fliRpJays (if npp.-ir:tttia for liigli schools nnil 
coHeges, as ii!r«uly meiitionMl, were mailv by Ontario .itid Riisgiji. The exhibits being 
made by their /lepositories, do not enable ng to jmlge hmv mncb in foniul in their schools, 
Belgium and Sweden showed us what tools th*^y actually give their tejichew to work with. 
And if wiL> could liAve all onr schools eqiinlly well ec]iiipped, the results wo would secure 
in onr school work in the right Jwvclopnient of mind, would bo greatly increased." 

2. EDtrcATtoNAi. Exhibit op tkk Province of Ontario at the Cbntenniau 

(From the " Peiuisifivania ScAvol Jowwil,'* Srh'tot by Ote Hon. J. P. WieJeo'a/tam, Jfti)t« 
Sujiej'inteintent of I'nbUe /ngtrtiction.) 



England lias contribiUeil verj- little to the Educational Department nf the TnleTTia- 
Uonal Exposition. In oth«r dcpfirtiiionts she occupie.4 the leading place, lioth in the px- 
tpnt and quality of her exhibits, but in the niatUsr of oilucntion she makes no attempt to 
show the world what she is doing. This neglect, however, is sotiiowhat compnnsale<l for 
by the fine display made by her vigorona ilaiigliter, the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
This ProTiiice has for some thirty or forty years ht'L>n making cftortit to build op an e(H- 
cient system of public ijducatiun. At the heail of the DepartmRnt of IDdncnIion for nearly 
the wholw of that time, lias stood the Re?. Dr. Ryerson, well known in the United Stales, 
and distingiiishod alike as a scholar, a gentleman, find an enthusiastic worker in tlie cause 
of education. As a result of his wise administration, with Hie co-operation of the most 
intelligent citizens, ilntarin has in.i'le ^iieb progresi? in licr school aQ'uirs as to warrant her 
appearance at our Centennial I'jLposition to compete in respoct to them with us and with 
the worhl. 

The Ontario exhibit contains several rotary citanda, to which are hung a consiilenhle 
numhtrr of photographs and ilrawings of school-ltouses. There are in it several speeimeris 
of school dfskfi and seals, Tbedo we do nnt like nejirly so well ns ihe best ones made in 
this cmmtry. In i^diolarH" work the exhibit is very poor, there beiiij' only a few apeci- 
mfiiia of drawing, mnp drawin;:, and wriling. Thia in a j^reat. defect. But that in which 
the OnUtrio exhibit equals, if it does not excel, all others mi the ground, is ita fino display, 
of school apparatus and ajipliances. 

The Ontario Educational Department is wfll! arranged. There is for a Kwkgronn* 
a wall built like nn arehway, 100 feet long and 3r> feet Jiigh. covered with mans, re- 
lief maps, tlrnwings, charts, illustrations in natural science, cngrdvinga, etc. Immeiliaiely 
in front of this wall stand eleven large glass cases filU'd with the exhibited artiu-les. The 
general di-wacter of these articles is presented in the following extract which wo take from 
a recent ii>sue of a Philadelphia newspaper : 

"Two cases arc devoted to tlie displiiy of articles use<I in object teaching, one ot 
which is employed in the higher grades of schools, and including a collection of iMam- 
raalia, bir<Is, reptiles mid fishes, all Canadian and American in character. For ethnologi- 
cal instruction there are buBts of celebnited men, representing every country, which are 
conijUmtly before the pupils while tht-'y niu titudying, niid help lo serve tii iiiake timi im- 
pre.wions uputi the memitrieB. For liotaiiiral tuition, models of flowers antl plants are 
used in connection with Cray's llooh of IJotany, For tciching Zoology, .Mineraln<'y and' 
Concholocy, small cabinets are used, .showing .specimens of the princiiKil minerals and 
shells nncl their Apptioilions to the art« and science~s. In the schools where n.tturnl his- 
tory is taught, eahinota containing two hundred specimeni of useful i^ubslftncea of food, 
medicine, and clothing are employed, and for the chemical department another cabinet is 
used, f.rovided with appnratns for performing two hundred experiments. As an indiea- 
tion of their chrjipnes.% it may lie said Hiat the former are disjiosed of to the schools for 
J^T, while they would cost £•> in England ; anil the latter for the same price, while they 
would liriiig S40 at retail heiv. Tlie Kindergarten systeni is illustrated by diminutive 
models of bridges, railroads and mining operations, which arcbeautifid in Lheniselves, and 
must be highly attntctive to the youthful eye, Elcftricily, magnetii^m, galvanism and 
light, are creat«F(l by instruments displayed in another case, and adjacent t.i it is one con- 
taining pneumatic apparatus, embracing an air pump in which the cylinders are con- 
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Mtractrd of glass, the raovoinoia of the pi*ion thorohy boing visibli*, aleo objecte to ohow 
the cmplnymciiC oT h:Ht :iuU bluiu, Lht> a{>i>ti»ui:€i> of tneehnnice, hydrostaticft and 
livilrauWcs- In thtf teaching of j^uoi^raphy aii<l ustroiioiiiy. globes aii<l atliuies are fn-i-\y 
i-iu\i\('ye*i, and a full line of ihuse are uisitlaypil, aa ia aUo a new instniniGiit (lfvfit*<l to 
iriBlrurtion in tb« latter branch of ficieni.-(.'. I'lilitlcd the Heliocuiieontric Expudilor of 
Terrcstm! Motion, which is esteemed an admiritWe addition to ihc iniprov.menl* heing 
laadc with such rapidity in Etliicnlionnl pursuits." 

The prominence given to tiie prepiiratiun uT school N]^ratus and appliances ia 
Ontario is owinii; to the existence of what is utlled lui Eihicniltnnnl liijioKiUiry uelablishecl 
by the Government at Tomntn. From it all tlie schools of the I'riivince anj supplied at 
hkirpriw, or le*», with achool Iwoks and all articles of school furnitiu-e and apparatus. 
The intelligent officers in tliari^e of [be Depository have, in the course of j-oars, collected 
and had manufactured, a I»rgii snpply of thii hiiidft i-if articliw that have bven foiwardtil 
lo llie Exposition. This Uei'ository and its workiii-i vre desire by aud by to make tliu 
subject of a s]»€ciat ediloriiU in tbe .Ianr>uii 

That the C'iinadians are ijnite well nwiirt- of their Bucce&s at Llie Kxpo«iUon will 
apjH-ar Inini the full-ming paragraph cut from the Toronto frVote .- " Meritorioua as the 
Penn.'sylvariia display is, it falls far short of our own in some respects, wliilu in f-cticral 
effect it has only the advantages derivable from greater extent and a hL*tter opportunity 
for arranging artichis in an artistic fiishion. Tlie exhibition of apiMimtua of ever)* kind 
froiu Ontario is far ahead of any oxliibit from any other country, and will almost equal 
the whole of them put together. Of sjiccimens of pupiU' work, on the titber hand, we 
make comparatively » ponr show, exhibiting inslilutioim being comparatively few." 

3. Canada at tub Exhibition (EDfcATios). 

(Ftom the Nt\Q Ywk Tritftim.—KMru Ifo. 35.) 

Great Britain has made no reprcwntutton of Iior cducationiil system ; at least I can find 
none. The colonics, however, oomiM!l nllotitton tn their work for their cliildrco. Our neigh- 
iiODn of Ontario, by the oarc and labour which they have given lo this D^partmoat, frhow 
bow much luoro important they hold the tnannfartuni of wires and women tiian of fabric* or 
pottery. Education In thai Province is oompulMry, the parents of every child bctvrooo the 
ages of .wvcn and twelve, who is not at school, being subject to a fine of ^l per month, or 
imprituionient if the fine is not paid. Catholic ratepayers can elect to send tbeir children lo 
the aejiamli instead of public schools ; be is taxed for their support, und U exempted from 
]iublie oehool rates. Then wctarinn schooh receive their shnrc of the {..cgislative Oraul, and 
bre under the coiitiol of the Kduciittonal Dcpartuicnt. The prescribed eourfto of study in 
the [mbtic schools differs but sli^ditly from our o^u, the studies ranging from reading and 
fcpelUiiU up lo civil ;>;ovenimonl, pby»iolu>^', und the higher mathematics. The Bigh Sohools 
furnish a higher Ku^lti^h coiirac, wiih the cl>L.4flics and modem Roji^lLsh Isugusgee. There arc 
Normal Heliosis fur the tjaiuing of teachers, and, outade of the jurisdiction of the Kduoa- 
liunal Bureau. Colk'^v^ founded upuu the model of the great Public Suliools of Knglaod, 
and Univerijitics. Iluth Collcgce and Coivcreitiea hjve been uodowud with large grants of 
jiublie lands, the HUDual iueome amoontiog to from §12,000 to 950,000. luKtitutions for 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, mccbauies' and ugrieullural schools, arc all aided or supported 
by the liberal Provincial (Joverumeut. There are iu tho maiu building sOToral models, in- 
geulously built, of the principul colleges und schools. Thoni h also a more complete displny 
of the apparatus of leaching (ban is to be found elsewhere, from Froebel'a balls and primers 
for the babies to oo!>tly wiontiSc inslrumeuta, coloured caatf and manikins for advanood eUsMs 
in pbydology, dissected ^team engiuui>, and raised ma^ts for the u»e \ f the blind. Lir. Mav. 
of tho Klucational Department of Toronto, ia in charge of tlii< detailed und rcmarkablo di'^ 
play, which n^iimcs pcrtini-ncy and meaning in the tight of bis statement, that every article 
was fumi.'^hcJ by iho Proviticial Government at half price to the tohoolA, of which price a 
moiety is paid % the Department ; ihu^, for an American book costing here $1, the schoUr 
in Toronto pnys only about 35 cents. 




4. Ontario (Canada) at the Cbntbssiai.. 

{From the Mew Yiyrk SeJwot Journal ami Eduwttfmal iV>uu.} 

" Our nortLem Deipliboutii make up for the nc^ligcnoc of tho mother coantrj by noniliDs 
a ««gniticctit etliibil of their soliool (tyatcm It includes models of achool buildi»;;» frotu 
Oiinntrj and city, the tortuer of which mny be .<itu()iti(l with profit ; ph 3tci^rttph.'» oJtbc Kdu- 
Cfttinna) Department ut Toronto, the Normnl School nt Oltanii, iind otbtr rtlcgant mIioo] build- 
ings, ftua full cjisM of iipparftlu», from ihc counting framos of the I'rimary Dt^fKU-tniunt to 
ibe alc(;ant philosop'aicJil appiimiusof the Hi^li Schools nod (Jolle^cs. There rs u fuller ei- 
hibit of appuratns ben- than in any nlhi?r department. On krf^fi frames siii>(:icri(lvd by side 
KiR^coi, in ?bo«n tin; work of tbi.- scholars, iorludiDg (iiaUrvite map drawini; and i>cn man ship, 
uitd i>uperb frco-hnnd nod mechanical drawini: from Uio evcuini; clas^eH of llio Scbool ol 
Practical Sciouw at Toronto. The samples of school furniture aro noticeable, abw the elc|guil 
Reii<f Maps, aiid Oliver and Bo>(i'a Object Lcesou Card*." 

b. Oa>«adian Kduoatiok.— An Kxauple for the Unitkd .States. 

(From tU Pkitaihtpkift Prrag, 29lh June, ISTCJ 

In the Mnin Buildinir, Cunudiau Departnifnr, there Li an exhibit whieh every American 
will ndinire, And wbioh cmnot fail ti> intereM fitroigneri*. We refer to tlif educulional exhibit 
ttmu Ontario, litis exhibit iit ii pnteiictLl illHi^lrution of the method ^ hucci.-»<sfull} adopUd 
aeroiM* ihe border f->r the iualruclion of youth, and whioh lixi:* m intcivjtted tlieoduoaliupaiists 
Tisititii; our ureat Espo^itiou. A fact probiibly not ;ieuf-ridly kuowu is, that the Dominion "f 
(Junadj now con taiofi seven different proviDcea, atretthiiis; euntinuouMly in one unbroken country 
like our owu, from the Atlimtic to the I'acific. Onlnrio, the most imporl^int I'roviiiee, and tbe 
ODD best known lo Anicriciins was recently called Ctnaja, West, it, Uke each of the other I'ru- 
vinocKof the Dominiim, h-ivin^ ascpitriitc I^egiiiliiture and Lieiiti-niitit-Oyvomyr. The ]*]duc>t- 
lioaal Ut'partmenL, lon;^ wcll-kaowa under tho superiDtendaiiee of the Ki-v. Jtr. Hycrsoo, is now 
prcudvd uvcr by « nwinher of thf Kxeeulivo Council, who ix directly reripousiblu to the Giotcru- 
meat. The MiuiBler of Kducarion is the Hon. Adam Cryokx, thefurmtrr Iteputy-SapvrinteDdeol, 
Dr. UodyinB, being iK'puiy Minii-ler of Education, while wll tin; fwiner officers of the Department 
roUiia their plaoce uuder the new udmiuisir»tiuii. Tbut it ie iiuij hue buua well manured, and tbut 
the «hool i«yslciii of Outarii>, is of grtal jttid direct benefit to tho people, is eas^- to ,^ee by u 
«)unce at tlie ethlbit. A part of the eyjttem is a Depository iu coutiectiou with the Educn- 
tian Department, C'tublishcd about tweuty-lii'v yeiirs ago. Us function is to supply tho five 
ibnusfind Public Schools, and the High Schwls of Outario with books and all the uooesKiry 
eduuutianal appliance!* at hull' (lie usual prioi;>, so thai an tirtirle .'^old in Kitglnud for l!vo Ahil- 
linjfK •^tirliii);, eosr.s the school only 15 oentti. Thu5, it iii by wit^e lc<;ial(iliou, ihe Canadiao 
authorities have materially nw^i.^ied in fut^torin^' education nt hciuc by the establish meat of 
libraticj), supplyiD-* .school -prir.ee and turniKhin^ t^chool-hou.'^os, and have ict an example to 
l,hc whole world. The exidbit is iil present under the .superintendcneB of Dr. S. P. May, 
of the KducBtioo Dtpartment of Toronto, The Doctor is n frcnilcmaTi of largo ri.'flources, 
full of ftu^i^eftCioitR, and his pel subjoct i^ eduontiun of tho young. With bu ^ood-natar«d 
and ea«y manners, he ifl always ready to impart to nil who are iotorcsteil iu the suljecl his 
ample knowledge, wliich ulways proves a mine of wealth to the listeuor. lie is equally capable 
of eipoundinj; the Ontario Wehnol Ryalcm, which he rcprt'scnts, or to j<ive a vivid ruuoiog 
eommenl^iy .in thd artielca exhibited or represecilcd, whether it he kiuderjiarteti, iintunil hi*- 
tory, jieojfrnphy, or the variou."* hrHnchee of physics. He not only expliiins, hut illle^l^4tA and 
instructs, and Ihe ibron;^ that daily gather around him during his .siiurt, dewriplivc lectures, 
IB a piouf of his popularity. 

^o much bio^ hvcn )«nid about ihc articles exhibit-cd in tbc Ontario Kducattooal Court, 
and the taate displayed io their armn^frmcut, that it lenrcs little fWr us now to describe, Tho 
visitors attention isfirat altraeted by a lonit ortiaueutji] wall cowered with mupe audobarta of 
the iwosl elaborate finish. This wall, which was erected by speciiil piTmiFaioo from tb« On- 
teuDial autboritieN, is 1 10 feoc long and ^0 feet high. The maps and cburts displayed on It 
iLio manufactured in Toronto under tbc superintendence of the Deparcmetii. ForcleamgH-, 
diBtiucLDess, and beauty of finish they are BU])crb. They cost tbc e«ho<d» only 4L.!jO each. 



Tba cbftrU vod di!t|;nims rupresentinc botuny, zoolouy. nnd the Vjiriou?) branciliep of phyftics, 
Jk/C., tra most (>l:iboraU:, und yet bought at nuch tow prices untlcr this aduiirtible system, that 
crery wtiool cun ufford to purcliaw theiii. It behoows our |)co|>l(' Ui awuke to tbe cou- 
sciousuAss of nhjt our frK'ods across the border aro dfiDg In educutiii^ Ihe [uasee)>. Wo 
observed ii renlly cood. ui>«ri)l ulobe wliicli only costs 75 ceut!>, as n«ll as all eisvg up to ihc 
lu^;est lo be round in lb<' Hxliibiliou, iill of wliich urc tumJe iu Toronto, un alio u large 
biaooDlaroiivrot-cope wbicli CMUuot bi.> diKtiii^ui»liL'cl in bejuiy nud liiiiali siud exuclluucc Iruui 
tbe mere costly oues purubtiwd iu Loudon ; good ulccuicui tuiicbiues w'biob iu the hands of 
Dr. 3Iay. ^ove u spiirL »evc:raL iucbi-s tuug, utu iunii^hcd tbv Miboob for $■>. 

The school tippurtiUw illusualiug I'ucumutiw.JivdruslalicK, liyJruulica and ulw;trioity,Vtp.,i8 
uot &ur)ias«ud iu tbo Kxhibilion, and Ehorc is ui> doubt tbiit the Uutariu Kduoiiiiuual Court 
hu awakvucd uiuny to the iiupurtuncH; of tbu Uuuudlim way ul* ojuiu^viuciit. llitbcrio little 
has becu kuowu of the work doni: iu tliia dircciiuu, uud tH'W to our ijur|>riBe, we fiiid ihU 
colony yuoct^EfulIy coni|)Clin^ ur;uiiist thu whole world. The (lUvcTOUifiil nf Ontario certainly 
octud a wiiio [Kirt iu briiijfin;; tboir cduautioti'il system Bit jiruuiiueiilly hofbre ihu Centennial 
nsLlore. The rcHideut.-i have pobjtiru (iruof that tbuir uhliurvii can rcmve proper education, 
aod amonji^the many thou»;ind vj.siiorB to the Kxbibition ^otne ure^uruto avail themselves of 
the in«raciir>n affunlcd by this Department. Anolh<T hundsumei feature is welt cxoontcd photo- 
^tiipliH and mndi'Is of sohool bullilingn, toi^ylher with a nuinhor of historical charts, and 
boats of celebrated mi.'n. There arc alao diBphiyod phoio^prnphfl and enicrnvin^is nf historical 
crenis and the different epochs of iitiportance in OKI World hifit..ry — eopioa of t,he itculs of th« 
Soridan Kings.thcl'lnnlagtnetsproper, I he houscsof Lancaster iind Vllrk;thcTul^or,^itullrl and 
(ruclfih periods, embracing a full collectiou from the lime dl' Williiim the- Cutx^ticror to the 
rcij(ii of Queen Victoria ; bIk), a Urge glassciisc 6tted up to illuBtnite ohjoel tcuchiog. The 
importance of tc^aehing the various branches of natural history is roiilisod only by cxamiiiing 
these beautiful spwiiinCD*. But if the visitor can get !»r. May for u fi-w minutes lo yiv« 
B deacriptioo of the manner in which these Hul'jects arc taught, thty will go awuy imjireraed 
with a greater love for Nalurc, and iu the words of the Doctor, a (ireatcr dci-irc that their 
chihln»i may be t^u^jht the b(.-:<utiful in nalurt^ tiud tjiua be led iuij^mrveptibly but surely 
■' from Nalure up lo Nature's <Jod." 

tJ. Tue Flams puhsitbd in Canaua.— Fink Educational Kxtiiua- hi tuk Fhuvikoe 

or OSTAEIO. 



(frm the nUudefjtfiiu Herald.) 

On the iiorthcru siile of tin- Mnin KuiMing lliero it, liii exhibit wliiL-li is well deserv- 
iog of the closest ncnitiny, ami the cHrpful thought of every piibliu-^pirited citizen and 
viititor. Ilembodies the wuikin^^iK of the I^lucalion Dejiartuient of Ontario, nuit bIio^vk 
ill a thorough manner the admirable ^yMteiii of truiuiu); ibu yuuut; idea in vu^uu " uci-os.'i 
the border." 1 1 may not he geueruUy umler'titood thiiL 1'ann.tla is cum|)useil iif aeveral 
distinct ProvinceK, one Ljuebi^i:, aniitlii^r Ontario, the latter being formerly known aH Up 
ptT Caninia or Canatia Wefit. It hu^ iin Kdiication Depaiinient similar in its functions to 
tho Departtneut of Hublic Inslnicti'in in Fr<ince., L!n;^lan>L and other countries, lirhicli 
being a bmuch «f tim Ooverninent, pnya the fullejtL aMt-ntion to thv tuition of the young 
Beiu^ ideulifled, t)i<TeE'ore, with tuc be^st interests of the community, lliiii section of 
official work reeeive-s excelk'nt handling, uni as a result it« schools arc equal to, if they do 
not exc<*(l in quality, those of any on the continent. Philadelpliia has splendiil snhool- 
hoOBPB, but the methods of insCrm tjon pmetiHed in them an- not, it must he cnnfe.Nsed, 
eon)[>arablo to those a<toplt>d Viy ibi- Canadinn anthoiilies. The exhibit made of thiM sub* 
ject is arranged with eomtueinbibli- tJiste, and tht; elT<^ctive manner with which it haa been 
pr«<|)ared in due to tlie exertions of Dr fi. P. iVIay, of the Dlucntion Departmtfnt of To- 
ronto, Eleven large gloss case-x are situated in the hall, and space is provided for spocial 
features upon a wall 30 feel high and 1 1 feet long. The tMucutional Oourt ia repreeented 
by specimens of jditlosophitjal iiisLrumenUf, mapa. charts, diagrams, text books, which 
are kept in the department for the purpose of BUpplyiug the I'nblie aod High iSchooU 
with material for the iustroctiou of their piipiU. By n Guecial arrsngoment OtaUo by thu 
Guvbrnmeut of Outurio, tliusc arLick-^ are furnlehcd to all thu&o lichoglB rucfiiving Guv- 



emtiiAnt aid, nt litdf their ooet. This is one of the m&nirold advantages of the system, 
which wtirkR, T)r. May says, to a cliurin. 

An An iltiii^tration ttf tho chpn[ini'ttfi will) whicli tlio schools arc supplied, EngUflh 
]>ulilicalioii» which arc. suld at one shilling sterling am provided to thf schools at nine 
ccnt«, Oaitadiati (iirn-iicy. Tli«^ lie^t arrangcmciitA aro made both in Europe and thia 
countrj' with jmblislH^r*, and tht-n the (Jovtirnmcnt dispoiies of tliein ai fid per cent of 
th«ir original ixwt. Fur inirfance, a bouk which, in the ttXnW tra^e hfre, brings $1. in sold 
to liif) pupils fur 35 cents. This plan encourngM the primeyslem, vrhicli, it is contended, 
ia greatly »up«nor to the library mi-lhod, t.-»pvciHlly in the rural Jislricta. It ituL only ill- 
ikpins emulation among th« children, but niaices Ihvm ambitious, assists the book trade, 
and creates a tiiste for rending. Prize books are much esleenied, the youth struggle* for 
thcin jccordiug to oivrit card 6yBlem exbibit4.Hl here ; and a healthy rivalry is formed, 
which \tmit lo thv best iciiults. I'hey are enabled to collect a ^od class of literature; 
the mental condition itt improved, imd, through Government asisutaiice, they are carried 
into gphenta of usefulneiu which otherwise they would never reach. 

Hamph-ti of slandonl volumes, iti briglit, urnaiurdtal coven, are shown, including 
'Chambc-ri)' Kiicyclopirlin, bound in m\f, qihI ftirniii'hrd at the rate of ?l M pt-r copy ; 
Uu^ib Miller's works for 3fi cenis per copy, and rfcplciiiienl ^It back, half-calf books fur 
GO ct-Dta per volume. The good work 13 attestcfl in the Jourml oj Edxuaihm and Ontari c* 
Kducalion liepory, full seta of which arc on hand, ginng a history of the plans pursutMl 
from their inception to the pi'esent time. 

hiiipB. — Fixim the norLhetn wall arc buepciided maps of the Hemispheres, Quebec, 
the Unitod States and the general divisions of the earth, together with relief or raised 
map*, showing the ph\»ical features of the oountr}', and charta and diagrams ilhistratiog 
eniy branch of natural tcience, all of which were made in Out^ria 

Two caws are devoted to the display of articJeii used in object teaching, one of 
which is employed iu the Iiinlier grades of schovls, auij incliuiiiig n colleclion of mam- 
malia, birds, reptilea and tiiihes, all Canadian uiid American in character. Fur ethnological 
iustructJon, there are busts of celebrated men representing every country, which are con- 
stantly before the pupils while they are studying, and helji to serve to make firm impres- 
■iona upon the memories. For botanical tuition, models of flowers and planU arc used 
io connection with Gray's Uook of BoLuiy, ou excc-lleiil American work. For teaching 
Zooluijy, Mineralogy and Cuncliology, Hmall cabincte are n&ed, tshuwing specimens of the 
prinri|>at minerals and shells, and tcieir applications to the arts and sciencea. 

In the flchooU where natural history is tauj^'ht^ cabinets containiu); 200 specimens of 
useful stibHlano^s of food, meilicine, and clothing nrtt employed, and for the chemical de- 
(iBrtmenU unother cabinet is used, proridetl with apparatus for performing 200 experi- 
ment*. As an indicAtiun of their chenpneM, it may be .mid that the fui-mer arc disposed 
of to the schools for $5, while they would cost X5 in England : and the latter for the 
wme price, whilo they would bring 840 at retail here. Furthermore, they are of the 
greatest utility, and commend themselves to tutors everywhere. 

The kindergarten system is illustrated in diminutive models of bridges, railroads, 
and mining operations, which are beautiful in themselves, and must be highly attractive 
to the youthful eye. Klectrieity, magnetism, galvanism and light, are created by iiistru- 
mcDttt displayed in another ca^, aud adjacent tu it \% ono containing pncuniauc: ap]iarutu£, 
embracing an air pump in which the cylinders urn cunatrucLiirl uf ghu«, the movemBut of 
the piiiton thereby being visible, also objects to show the employment uf heat and steam, 
the appliances of mechanics, hydrostatics and hydnuilicts. In the teacliiiig of geography 
and astronomy, gtolfes and atkses are freely employed, and a full lino of these arc dis 
played, as is also, a new instmnient devoted to instruction in the latter branch of ecieuco. 
entitled the Uelioconcontric Exi^L'sitor of Terw-strial Motion, which is esteemed as an nd- 
uiirable addition to the improvimenta which are bciitig made with such rapidity in educa- 
tional pursuits. 

Over the principsl nrchway or entrance to this eeotion \9 the British coyal coat of arms, 
handsomoly cmbcllisucd nod the largest in the buildin;;. and on cither aide of it is the 
shield of the Dominion .iirms and that of Onurio, while biiDeitth the latlor is displayed the 
coat of arms of tho Education Dep.i.-liiicnt of the GoTernmcnt. All kinds of instructioo for 
the conduct of Mhool meetings and tho rcgulutioaa of inslniction rooms, prepared by Dr. 



lodgiDB. the Deputy Mioister of ISduoAtioa, nre sliowu. nod last of till, but )ierIiR|i8 most 

FStiU- resting, are nampleit of work dune by pupiU of tlie puMic mshools, eoni^btia^: ul* \)Ga aod 

ink {^ketcbcs, niiiiM, drawiof;^ and writing, wliioh iudicatc tlie viiluv attached to tlio wodes of 

in^tructioD, ifaot * ecrlnio precocity upon tlic p^rL of m>uiv of tlic children. .\tudttls nail 

^pht'to^rajjlis of school buildiogs arc provided. 

7. Object- IjEssox TeACiiiNa at thk OKNTcwNUt. 



( From the Philmhlpfini Piv*t. 
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biD}; is now nn acknowledged fuel. It hne Ix^en 'lemoa- 
e(ntcil thnt the fiitare progrew of our country and the advancement of oonimerce are depen- 
dent upon tbe progress of t'cience. At the 6rpt UoiverBal EihibitioD. in liybl, British uia- 
nutacturera were surprised tn find competitors from oilier Dntions exhibiting goods superior 
to their own. belonifing lo n olasf" of which hitherto they had been prmid rp a DntlQEi. They 
did not detpnir, bm to overcome the diOioulty they cMnblished whooj." of art nnd deiiKti, and 
offered rewards for the bol method i-f leachioj; pr-icticd scii-uce. Whut K'l^lnod did wo 
rrquin- lo do. We mu^i make fcUuco more popular wiih our youth. Il must be ^iiupliliod, 
BO Bfl lo emil forth the observant fneuttieii of very yono^ children. T1)oy will evcutualiy de- 
velop the porct'ptive faoultics and inveeti^aiint; euer>;ie8 of onr youth iik they ^row up und 
make them praclical jionpio, We. i-f oourse, consider the whole Exhibition oiil- liut,'C objent 
lesson, frnm wliirh wu shnil aoiiuiro proclical information whioli is worth lo this eountry 
wealth nntold. It in impoi^ihte to eislimiile tlie value ibis oompari<^o» itf the i>n>JuvtionH of 
different OQuntriejt will prove even to our own oommuntty. We can compare the urtii>it(i de- 
iif^s nod the fine workroaiD^liip so skilfully exoeuCvd by tbc nrttzumi of dif!eri:'ni nationt^. 
[| bobooTDS tis, however, lo do mmi^thin^ more llinn this. Wo muBt provide the re(|utHileH 
for the ndvaneement nf our ehiUIrcn, mit mily ihut. they may keep psee with, biit. if pon^- 
blc, i-ike precciencp in Ihu future. We have esrefully eximincd the vnrimis tiLhieationnl 
exhibits 10 n»c*i-l.iin whiit our educaTioiiif(t3 arc drtitiR in this respect, and nro piciiscd to find 
thai' miiny of our Slato* have adnpted the KindcrpiirLcn system for very youni^ children, but 
that seems to be the extent of their obJF«t-tCitohin^. The country that exKihii« the finc-Gt 
'Ci>llec(iDQ of educational appliance* for this irDporiJinl branch of cduentiou \i Onlttno. The 
exhibits of the Caiiadmo School nppsrBtu^ Mnnul'noturing Compnny. oC 'I'oronti^, in the On- 
tirio Edueniion IVpartoienl. in the Mitin buildinfi, have received the InlcroAtiwnnI Judges' 
award for their excellence and oheapnesa. The system adopted by them to tcdch natural 
history i« acknowledged to be Knperior to the old, dry methods by books scid chiirt<t; instead 
ihereof 'hey teacli from nature. For example, tftkc botany : They have cabinets coat-aiainj^ 
the rnw iind manulacttired iiiateriHl, from which the child i)i;.'rai(uiiUy brought to understand 
the Dalur«> »nd ni^s of the plant examined. Supponiiig Die nuhjcct to be wheal, npecimcnaof 
the seed, bran, flour, biacuit, inaccaritiii, straw, straw plait, straw paper, &c., are exhibited, 
fliid as they arc properW cla^Hilied. they not only nre useful to teach youug oiildren the im- 
portance ufoommon ihini^, but they impart a useful Iohsdu in hotsuy. Tbei^e cabinets, con- 
taining' on the avcra^ 20O tijiecimcus illuhtriiilve of the animal, vcj^etable and uiiuenil king- 
doms, aro sold at SI2 eaeh. The models exhibited by Ihe company for teaehiui; physiology 
and anaiomy are uupcrb. More iulurmnliuti c'lu he ^u.iuud of the true position and (lie for 
nation of thenr^anH nCoircuhtion and respiruiiau. llie noceKsily of cleautiues^, the im])ur- 
tanco of atteiilrnn to tha teeth, iic, by studying these moduta for it fiiw hourr-. thuu can be 
obtained from bonks in yeurH of close etudy. Thfir pyftcm (tf loachitig chemistry, too, is 
enasidercd by experts to be very superior. This ncionoo in fo simplified that littiu children 
win perform experiinonia. They have a laboratory for bi>yB and girls, price 82, cdntaining 
chemicals and apparatus to perform over 120 experiments iti eheniislry, manufaijture«, domes- 
tic economy, physiology, lie. Students' laboratories are supplied at $6 oaoh, with a book, lo 
pertbnn 20(1 experiments. The laboratories for le.iohcrs and normal -fohool Btudeat^, price 
^I'i ca-'^h, are marvels of cheapness. 1'hey contain all the ohemioals and ajiparutuei to per- 
form the ordinary experiments with the metalloids ; !* lound in eUmentiiry books on chemistry. 
Wo have no doubt that thU important branch of studv, which h the keystone to our manu- 
factarcH, will receive an impetus .^nd become one of the naocssary Mndics iu our school sya. 
, a« we understand icvcral of our n<^i;^libourin:; Stalf!* hnve already ordered sampies of 
laboratories (or the purpoM of introducing them into their aohools. 



8. Educational Buok Display at tub Ckntrnmal. 

iFrvm tht Ammcan PiiUisbers' IFtiklf, July \4, 1876.) 

The booksullcr's eye is most likuly to bu ntlraetud at tiret sight, to the lai^ cue con- 
lairiing boulcH in tlu> (.TOv«rnmeiit displiiy for thi^ Eiluoalional l>eiKirlrneiit of Ontario. 
Herpal B 17 he will [iml tht* bite noire of the ('an»(ii»ii trnth*. — the (i(jVHriinn*iitOeiK»itory. 

This is an iiialimiidii to which, ha|>piiy, wp have no piir»Ilel, except sofftr as our own 
Government interiV-reB witli the private biiBiiiens of the 8tatif>nei'8, by fnmlshing onvelopea 
below coat It offers to the schools a se1ei?t&it htut of books Rt one-half off, from which li«t 
they are to dntir their books for prizftB, etc. KaturaUy, the liKt is said to be antiqnated 
and otherwise objcctionnhic, for private bufilneBa is not best doniit by public departments; 
but of this the visiting trade may judge for thcmsulvoa, since in this large cam (Na 63), 
is difiplftyed attractively the full list. 

9. CaNAHIAN' ANJ> AMERICAK KnUCATION AT THK Ckstrnsiau 

( Fnim Lr ('imrirr ties EUits-l'nis.) 

" The Canadian exhibition or deparlm^nt baa over the American one (to which it can 
only be compared in 1\m moiiortion* of the two coiintriw), the advantage of a [perfect 
order, uf an iiU«tligent anu iii>.-thtidical clAtMjific-atiou that preseutis a sort of tabular synnpeis 
of the n>3ourcetj of Canitda in all branches uf uiitural or industrial production. One would 
say it was a book that one opens, wlicre the matters are arranged chapter by cliftpter, 
fotlowiug a logical chain that goes from the simplo to the composite, in audi a way UiaC, 
having reached the end, the reader has his memory' stored and his mind edilied without 
effort as without confuaion." .... After referring to the rlifferent branohea of the 
Canadiun dt-parLment, which it notieoa with much commendtition, and e6i)ecially to the 
display of mutallui^ic »pi'ciniens and agriviilturat inaehinet; uf all kindH, in which Canada 
is not surpassed by any othiM- fxhibit4>r.s, the following Jillnsion \n made t^i the branch of 
public instruction : — " Finally, and nf this the Canadians have, above all, tbo ri^^ht to 
be proud, the section of public instntction desen'ea to be studied witli particular care, 
even by nations who pique thi-mselvca on posaeasing the best methods of teaching.'' '* In 
short, Cauadii mmta the great<?8t ctL-dit for this exhibition of r^sourceo, which ia liesidca, 
a demonatrntiou of tho honest, orderly, patient, and litboriona character of its inhnbitanta." 

10. Ontario in advance is EDUCATioKAt DrspWY. 

(From the Citrislian Adrvcattof Bti^alo.) 

The Education Department of Ontario, Cana^la. makes by far the most exteottre ( 

Elay of schoni apparatus at the CVnteuiiial of any nation. Seven large show oaanln til«' 
lain Building' are tilled with .snch articles as a selection of some hundred volumns fVom 
the school libraries, .showing excellent taste : zoological and botanical coloured cliarte, th? 
objects on the latter greatly enlarged ; philoaophicAl appamtua of large aiie and olegant 
finish ; objeot^lessou cards, the pictura of the animal or plant boitig accompanied with 
specimenB of cloth, leather, etc., which the animals furnish ; prepared specimens in natural 
phtloftophy ; modf^ls nf various educational estAhtishments in bristol-bonrd, coloured ; itec* 
tion models of steam-engines ; large anatomical drawing* and models ; etdar^jed geome- 
trical figures in cut gln!«» ; wall maps " constnicted under the authority of the Educaltooal 
Department of Ontiirio ; " relief wall maps ; specimens of furuituru, in fact everj'tbing 
that r^iuld be. desii'ed in tli* equipment of a Hrst^clfua educational establishment. Great 
praiw! is duo to ouc neighbours over the northern border for this extensive and coatly ex- 
hibition, oud for the xeaJ in a great cause which it Ludicatee. 

II. FiNi Eduoatiohal DispLAr faum Ontario. 

(From tht WilmingUm Hcpnblimn, Dtht%vnte.} 

No one vieiting ihu I'^hibition cm fait tn notice the m.i^nific^nt display mado by the 
DorainioD of Canada. Its edmuitiomd drpartnient especially is very lUtraciivu, showing 
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Miclunive))' that its schools aru of tlio hi;!lipi»t orct«r. Wliure wy much atteutioti ia 
to edilcaLiui), lUv Duminion intiet eveutuiilly lake Wti^h nirik in Llie scale of natiune. ~l rite, 
it m a dp)H!nc]{;ticy of Kritnin, but instead of hen«fiuiij; liy this connection, Lho |>rolialii- 
licy h Lhat llritain will hf. tlie gniner, if slie give hci-d to ihe [etssunB whiuli tliD tiWrAl 
aii«l erilifrhtetuHl Caiiaiiiiiiis will W likely to give from time to limi- while hn»haiiiliiig 
iheit' portion nf this Continent. 




II. COMMKNTS OF THE CANADIAN 1*RKSS. 
IS. Ontario KniirATroNAi, Svstebi at thb Okntrkkiaj. Exhiijition. 

(from the. Toronto (iUtkr..^ 

Meritorious a« tlit* FL-riiisvlvMiiia (li>tijl»y i«, it falls Tar short of onr own in some re- 
., while in gvneral t-'fTect it has only the adrantagw i,leriv»blE! from greater cxtviit 
better opportunity for arratiyitif,' articles in an nrttstii: fashion. Th*" t-xhibition of 
apparatus of every kind from Ontario is far nln'ad of any pzlubit from ciiiy othi.-r cimntry, 
and M'ill nimost et^iial tlte whole of thtim together. Of speciniuni- of jiupiU' work, on the 
othi?r hand, \\v make a comparatively poor show, the fxnibiting iiisiitutiuns being com- 
paralivvl^ lew. Tbo principal pari of tlii? display iu the Canadian Dt-partment i<i made 
hy Oniario, the other Provinces doirij; very litlk*. The chief fiialnre of l-hc Qnebec por- 
[ tton is a colhtrtjou of modi'ts uf eilucational inHtilntionB on a very timall scale, each being 
surrounded by gronnds ornamented with trees like the originals. As works of art ihoy 
b^^ not bad, but are so diminutive as to appear oiibof pWe in an exhibition of our school 
^^■stems, unle»t intended to be shown as specimens of pupils' work. A charactcriotic 
^tloAtnm in all ihu exhibit.'; is the miiltiinde of models inic-ndcd to illustrate tht) vaiioug 
I kinds of whool-house archit.-<ture and I'urnitiiie tu.w in vogue. Some .if then.! models 
an: large, well-proportioned, and very t-Jlpensive ; other* .tie tntsliy enoiij^h. One of the 
bwt is to bei found in the Ontario collection ; it is a uiodid of a typieal Col]egiat« lusli- 
tutw, and must huve cost sevenil hundretU of dollatx, Tlteit iire a lew yood oue« to be 
'gond in tlie e^hibitB of the varioiis Stat«t), but lianlly auy on ao liirj^u and elaborate a 
e. Uy special purmi'isiou of the I director- Guaerat of the Kxhibition, a wulL has be«n 
'ct«U for the purjiose of giving a butter opportunity to display the OnLnrio KducRtioiial 
Elxhibit. Tiiit is a decided improvement to tliu whole Canadian Department, ab tt help« 
to relieve the dead sea of uniformity caused by the monotonous row.s of rectangular casca 
prescribed by the Conimis'>ionem. The educational wall runs parallel with the principal 
nave, and ciiU off the geological display from the rest of the Caimdian hIiuw. It is 110 
feet long, and 30 fe«t high in tlie centre, where there ii) a Urge archway, through whieh 
potrolftim exhibit is visible in the background. The wall is aormounted hy the Royal 
, the largest to he found in tho wliole ICxhthition, while immediately over the arch- 
.y are plact^d a .scroll label with the Dominion and Ontario arnui on shields. And the 
of the r»eiiartm<-iit in relief. The heavy cornice and all the ornamenti* of the wail, 
k^ether with the great tmyjority of the articles on e^ihibitioo, includiut^ niap.f and uppar- 
0, were made in Toronto, Two riUDiller archways Occur at some tli^tjinee on either 
e of the main one. The wall is hung ou the right with rai&ed maps illustrative of 
lyskal geography, and on the lell with ordinary school-room maps. On one side of the 
nuiD archway a space has been set apart for specimens of pupils' work, for a collection of 
aeala of the EngUsli sovereigns, from William the Comjueror to Victoria, atid for philoso- 
phical uppuratm: and on toe other side for articles exiiibited iu connection witii the lu- 
Btitute for the Blind, and additional apparatus. Near the archway is a revolvnig stand 
containing the pliutoj^niphs of suliool- Douses tliroughout the Proviuct', and auother with 
pictures of college.-!, universitii.-*!, and other public buildings devoted to educational pur- 

G«GS< In front of the wall there are a numl)er of glass cases iilled with article for ex- 
bition, including a selection of libmry and pnxe books ; apparatus illustrative of eh-r- 
E'cfty. thermo-electricity, galvanism, light, heat, steam, pnenmatics, hydrostatics, and 
dmulics ; afitronumical instnimentj ; a aeries of models for object lessons in botany, 
jlogy, mineralogy, crystallography, &«. ; educational reports, drawing 'models, geomo 



tiiod iustrtiments, &u*l oheniicat apparal'is. The work of KrrAii;j*fmwnt has bct'D performed 
in a skiirul niAnner by Dr. May, of the Ekicational DeiwHit^iry, nii^l Ih*' Ont:iri<> E-luca- 
tioQ Coart a« a whole, as well .is in its details, m»y fairly Ih' re^nletl as one uf llie most 
interesting Jifplaye ia ihe wbole buililing. The amoiiriL uf alteiition it receives Iroui the 
gi-ticral concoiiiiio of people whu are Cniv«IIing up and dowu the aisles, as well lu frum 
IliuHe iiit«ivHU'<l ill educjLtioii on thi« a*W', is the bosl pvouf uf its luertLs. 

1.1. Kduoatios Display <>c Pbnn»ylv,»ma ash Ostabio. 

{Fvow tJuiCortfjijMiuhMt iif Ihr Tt'nmhi .l/i»V,) 

I huv« been longing all this lime to com« ro the Kduciitionul coDtm^lA. In the Peas. 
sjlvaoia ediioutinn building there is a reprosentuLion of a school of the oldcn lime. What s 
contrast tLis rickety old pchool to the scho-ils of to-dny! Pcnnsjlvunia tukcai forest pride in 
its «chooU, ami the exhibitiun of modcK maps, itc., x*. [[io<il crcdltublo, as arc those froin the 
other .StatCN. 1 am Imppy to suy, hnwcvcr, that tho (.'imudinn vxlitbil in the educaiionsl way 
tskes the >hine out uf ihom ull, 

In wiilkinji! down lln' centre transept when you conic lo a ctrtuin point, the attention l* 
attracted by mxliiiii; so much hh by tlic top of an imnitinsfl vr.-iH „( ornuniL'atal de3i!;n. sur- 
niount(.^d by a lnind*iii e coiniia?, mid pierced by Ihree opt;i.iiij.'a yr urelicc Over Ihe oetitra 
arch is ibe Ku;-!!!!)! coat orariiiH, of liiryc nize — i^ilt — llie i^midler oties being crowned by mi 
caibleiniiticluinp of leartiiiiffuitd pen-.-ind-ink cl;(ndof ''BrobditniajtLan propi.rttons," timse tbu 
r«Hc.lou8 langiiBKC of oncof tlie ufficen* Tlii» wall or arch is 1 ID feet long and 30 fcft high, 
and for it uxocptionn] pertni*i"ii wsis niven by rbu Director-fitmeral, It hafi on the uiiddk 
inMiribed " Kdttcatwtmi DefirirtJitenf. (hiinrio." beuC'ilh the Dep:irt mental coiU of arm*. 0« 
Uie )el\ are the Di>iuiuioii urms, aud on Ihe ri^bt Ihoec of Ontario, wlule >it eas]i i-xiromlty 
ire buKts of tbo Queeti ond tin; late I'riuco Albert. Will it bo believed that nil thiH is hidden 
away ao oiueb as it can be? " IT" »aid an eotbuHia«tic cdu<:utioualiht to tuit, " it baa not 
been so costly as certain other (riumphid arches &l Piiris, Milan, und ctaewhtTC, it is r«)dly no 
uroh of irluiuph morepleasttot to cootemplute, and giving hirih to more plcai^ant a,<iBOoiat)oas.'' 
The idea of building thin aruh was a huppy one, und 19 due to Dr. .Mty. It ih the only thini: 
whieh in the leuat breaks the monotony of the ojses sent from Lowi-r (^^'an:ida, and gires the 
mirane of czbibitinjir an immense nuantity of edtioalionut appltJnce". It. Ih onmplctely eorercd 
with plain and niiitcd maps made in Toronto, sjieiitticiii rind illuHtralifiiiB of botany, object 
IcHSons and outurul liii^tury. drawing and writing copies, HprM^lmen'i and itluhtriitionii of the 
physical Kcieneci^, xooli);;y, ii^tronouiy, cic., mnuufacture and natural productions, iuu[m(, anil 
5pi.-cimoDflor writing and drawing executed by pupils, the surface being mulliplicd immetiitely 
■by hinged framc-i. scrconB and other cuntriviincea. 

In the Inint are nine larjjc glass onacss, probably each .^00 fettt sipiarc, surmounted by 
buRta and )i;lobc», one uf which is thirty inches in diameter, m^de in frvroato. Thet>e cases 
are fnll of scicntiRo apparatus of the lotast anil mo^t varied character, a description of whiub 
would in itself Jill a large vohimo, and for .single spt^ciwuMn of l.ho greater part of wbioh wh 
Bi-ar.h in rain throughont the biiildinjj;. In one are library and priie booka, books (or tha 
education of teachers, text b<>okft for public and high schools, :d-o u ewst" devoted to Ihe odnoa- 
tiunul uppliancen for leacliini: the deaf und blind; Jinothi-r for object teaching, eubraeiaf^ 
flhuology, the various clatt^ieii of toolopy, botany, iriinerfilofty, geoh-gy, and oryfrtiillogriiphy ; 
unother for the Kindergarten i*yst'-tu; others for optics, Hxtroiiomy, c-lectricily in nil itii r^irious 
brnocbi-«. cheinii'lry, niiignotiem, galvautsm, nnatomical models, pneu[uatict<, luc-chuuic.-, by- 
draulios, meUwrology, acoustics, &e. There arc- also stnnds on which are models, madtt to 
9CJde, of *ariou<i public nnd oollfgiate school building io (Jntario , largo working modela of 
Btationary and locomotive encinea ; school furniture, comprising desks, seats, etc. There arc 
r«tary ^tands sl'vcu K.it hiyh, e:tch bavin;; twinl* or thirty hinged frames for fihowin^ Inrgc- 
Bxcd pholc^ruphH ind dmwings of soboo] building* in Ontario. Xot leu than tea thousand 
objects were «x[>oscd and reuderwl «asT to exumine. Tbi« department of (lie ('nnadian porttna 
of the Kxhibition has been arranged by, and i» under the superiuienduncu of Dr. H. P. May, 
of the ICduoation Depnrtinent. Torualo, who, with hie iisgittnuts, hau been buiy at work for 
tlio|Hat three wMka. 

The Mail correspondonL at the Exhibitiun further writei : — " Sir Charles Beid visited 



[the Ktlucation Department, iind showeil the }rn>At«8t ititfrest. He remained for two 

I hours. Hi* ^iiiii ftft<-r hU visit two y^ar* ajjo he PXfJtfCted a good eiiiiciitioiial exhibit from 
Oiitttrirt, hilt iliat thr- fxhibit tranticunded all his expectatiune ; mjk/ he I-m/; p'trUeiifftrf oj 

I tuft nit iiriicii\i to ortltr fur Litnlvit nch"nls. ii» in)|>reflSed was one of Ihc judges iti ih*! 80C- 
tii.ii ()r lustrum** lit* of Prvcisiun and Itein-ai'oh, with some of those in the EducaLiunal 
Dcp:vrlment , that lit- wishi-d to l>avp tliein ma'lc a K]>c>cial exhihit. 

•' Mr. Whiting, an lini;hsli i-jrrfsjjomlcnt al Plnludvlpliitt, yiid a wriu-r of coiisiiler- 
able rvpntv, time expressM iiimseU' with regard lo llio Oaiiatiiaii Departrnvnl, in ctinvfir- 
eatifiTi with the }fuil's special, a day or two ngo : — ' ('aiiada astuiiiahud mi*. She makfsa 
gn'iit ahow. lu every (k'i>artmfnt ehe is rnpresented, and widl repn-Riiiil^il, and ia 

I uie mauhinerj' ' — bo it rL-muiuljerDd Mr, VVli itiiig was uducated as an ongiuuer — ' her dia- 
play is i>erffctly wondurful. 'Vhf finwit fire engine hy n long way ia sent from Canada 
Her K'bmil i-xhthit is imt only hotter llian that from any Stat« i>f this omintry, but it is 

]Jhe oaltf Uuttj} whhh ifU^imlkf HrHi^lt i^-h)ol exfdbil; and I have written this liome.' " 

] t. ONTAaiO AMD yUtBRC AT tH% CSNTEMNIAL. 

{F}-mn the Jounuil <riiiftrii--tiftii PrthU'jue for (Ac I'ronnct qf Qwbte.) 

Ill the Cati:idian di-partmunt, thu eduoitionat uxpositiuii of the Province of Ontario, 
which ia not exc«lled hy any other of ihe oAtiie kind, 8iim« up and rvprvsuuU to Lhv eye 
of tin; sti-anger the best part of our system from Vjiiicouvei' to the Island of Prince 
RiNanl ; hut uo uuw sliould thence conclude from this exposition of oiiu isectiun of the 

. country that the other Provinces, Nova Scotia, Nvw Brunswiuk, :iiid abov! all Quebec, 
vould not make, if they sliuuld undertake tim work in earnest, un equally interesting 
e-ducalioiial cxposiHun. Th" <lov>'ninn!iil at Toronto has put a large eum at the dispKSiu 

>ofthe Ijurnaii i>f Public Instructhm: that explains all. 

We say frankly that the uduuatintial exposition uf our Province, as of several of the 

'States of the Amiiricon Union, is a f^iilure. Ouj- exhibit coneiatt^ only of an album cou- 

' talDing eoine plioti»;;rapliti of mir great inKLitutiunit, and in the display of sevi*ral modeh 
in Wood of the buildings of tin' Biimc It is vt'ry littin ; u'o acltnowliHlge it. Still, vre 
muMt eay, that while this album und thoB)'! m.xUdR art^ only a small contribution, they are 

'fid instjilled as to appf-ar bally. By soiii>i Tancilul arrangement, the album is placed far 

I from the niudcda n[>on an isolaied ihslt, where it can be found only by chance ; whilst the 
models ar« iiislulled. those of ttie colleges in the Canadian section of the main biiiliUng, 
in a i;ood (iliia-- ; aud thoao of tlio conveuta, in the Women's Department, a mile from 
there, in the midst of tiefdlL--wrork ! The cxtotit of our exhibit lianlly justifies tliis aepa- 
ration — thUtancil'id i:lsiisilii;;itioii I 

We will not now undertake lo show what we would have bceu able to do had we taVon 
the mutter up in earnest. All those who arcoonccrned in the work of education in thi» Pr *■ 
vioee, well know ihut our ei:illci^.«, our cvovenla. and our iie^ideuiie:^ am furnish a oollectioo uf 
boolut .iiid apfi:iratu8 that is uol exoelk-d by any like iuslitutionn whroiid. The material of 

.oar priuiury g^hojli^ miuht, petlmp^, suffer by a coulpali^ou ; but an :i whole even thia com- 
riiion would not be uul'ivountble to uhc It uow becomes the duty of the government ;iiid 

^f the legislature to decide vrhuiher the Pruviuoc of Quebec i>h>ill i.-nde:ivour lo m»ke amends 
Ibr the failure at Phitudelphin, by si-nJirig an c(]u{:>i,tiouiil exhibit worthy of her to P-iris 
tin 1H7B. 

15. Kl>CCATroN IN OnTAUIO a.VU TlIC PiCn.Aliri.l'IIlA EXPOStTION. 
{From " L'httlrwlion Ptibtttjut au Canada." — Bif Ukt Jion. P. J. 0. C'hauvtuu. LL.D.) 
Le nouvean Mini^ttre ct Hon U'^puti'- out prepare unu rcprf'^'outiiliau tn^-euuiplelc do lour 
idiJpartemeul A I'Kxpo^ition de Philadelnhie. 

KouH avoD^f sous lea yeux le oataf<^uo defi envois du Department, qui p^>ut dnuner uue 

'excellenieidt^ du mntiricl dVcolea enutn^e dnnK oette Prnvinoe, aim>i que du inmteed'eduoa- 

tion duot nouajiT>>4i& dt^ju pnrle. lien plans dc innisons dVTnle, au point de vue do I'liygiene. 

rt 1l-s nppnreilf do gyjmasl<qnc ont excite I'intirei des viaiieurs. A oe natnlogue ewt joint une 

I petite brochure c^ui cxpo^ic ires succiacteEucntloBysU.-med'lDst ruction publiquo. le-t statiriliqucK, 

bt tons lea roneigoementu aar Ice inatitntions d'(;ducation supericurc, W ^oles apteirda^, 

Lmc. — Page 43. 



PART VTI. 
OPFIUIAL AWARDS TO THt: ONTAKIO BDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

Th« Rtregoingextractit oontoiD some of the many kind iini] apjireci.il ive attersocox of Ibe 
Aiueric.in and Cnnndi-tn prera in rctfurd ui Onlurio Kdtt<?iiliiin;tl Exliibit. U ia no Ie» 
jf ratify ing tu the people of Ontario to ktmw tJiKt thoKO opinions m lo Hie practicnl v-ilae and 
excelleaoe of <lie OnUrio ilixpluy, were nUo «nt«rtatrR>'d by the ^eDlleineD appoioted by the 
Cenl«DDial Commiwion Ut act hh jud){C!i in t)ic Dep&rtmont of Kducn'ioD and Science. 

From Dircolor-UenerDl Gonhorn, cnpii •> of llie two awardfl which have been luadv to the 
EducalioD Deyiirtiuerit of Ontario have been receired. 

The following arc the nanef of the Judt:eti in the Deparlmect of Ednaation and 
Science :— Sir Charle-^ Heed, Itari.. Kngliiiid, I'refident ; Hon, Andrew D. White, LL D,. 
I'l-enideot of Cornell Uuivcrsity, Itlinca. New fork : D. 0. Qiliiiau, E^q., LL.O., PrcndOBt 
ofJohu Httpkins' L'nivcmty, Biiltiniore, Md. ; Hon. J. M. Gre;:or7. LL.U.. I'lmmpiiign, 
Ill.i M. iWne Foutvt. Fruneo ; l^ol. Jolio Maria, Spain ; Hrof. J. W. Uoyt, LL.D., Madi- 
pon, Wis,, RetTctory. 

1. The Qrec awiird uf a bronEc medal i» mudc on ihi; Hcpnrt of Judges nppo!nll^d by 
tUe United States L'oniontiiul ('otuniissinn to flxumiou and ri^port on iho oubject of KdnntioD 
and iSeionec. 

3, The .wunnd nwnrd U mndnon the report nf iivojud^Huppointud to examine and report 
»<peoinlly on Cnfleclivn ExIiimiH. 

3. A third award of ii t^old tncdul was made by British jud^CA appointed by the Caaa* 
dinn Comniiiirtinn. 

The first award is as follows :^ 

Tntkknational Rxbibition, Vhilauelphia, 1876. 

The United 8ta(e.« Centennial Cotumiflsion ha.s cxtiinitied the re|iort of ijie Judgett, and 
aoiH^pti d the following reisona, and decreed an aw^ird iti oonioriDily therewith : — 

?ulLAJ^sll•n^^, December Ifiih, 1^76. 
1. Ukpout on AwAKna— KtmcATio.-^ asd Scnscz. 

I'raduct.Vup, Apparalns. Chnrls, Sohool-houaeModdB, Fu])IIa' Work , Library, Text and 
other Books, Ao. 

Product, Kdiicaiioiinl .\ppor!ii!i« !ind Appliancri^. 

K'inie iind siddreiw of Rxhibitor, Department ol I'ublic Iitstniation for the Pruvimse of 
Onturin, ('nnndn. 

The undersigned havlnff exsminod the pmdtioi herein detnribel, rcApeiitfulty recom- 
DieitdA till' 8nnic to the United 8tat«.<i Centennial Cottimigxion for award, for the fbllowiti^ 
reasons, vit. : — 

For a quite complete and admirably arranged MKhibitioi), illustratinj: ihc Onlano lys. 
lem of Edu<-:ition mvi ilH cxeellent results; aUofur lliu uffieiency nf an adniiniiitratioti whioh 
li'is guiiicd for the Divtnrio Department u most honourable disliticlion among (jovorii'iiCDt 
Kduciition(il nccncicM. 

(Signed) John \V. Hoyt, 

fii-gnatare for the Judge. 

A true copy oF the recor<J. 

(l^gned) Fkanci.s S. Waliceh. 

i'fii''/ of Ihf ffureuu vf Atear'h. For the Chairtuaa. 

Given by aothonly of the United Stales CeDtcnnial Com mission, 
C^gDcd) A. T. (lOSttOBK, 

(fli^Dod) J. R. Hawlbt, 
(Sifcnud) J. I.. Oampbkll, Prmdent, 

."v-eir/ory. 




Ahsucas akd Cabai>ian &Ii!>ai. avaiiub]> Tt< thr Edvcatioji DcPAimiKin', 
OsTAHio.— Pag* 38. 



Tbe soooad Kwari vas the rcKult of sn cxaminAtioo of oar exhibit hy sii Internatioaal 

CuniniitiM offiTo grnlVtiHMi, ap[>oint«d by tlie Cent^anial C-omminHinn to make rcporin on 
collecliTti mtd nitiooai exhibits. 

Imtnedintelv on the. ii\t^tn\nimf.nl of thinOniumitlce, in OvUibur, I addrussfld u lotUir to 
tht Secretory of the Ciinafliiii Coinrulwioti, rcqucaiing htm to bring our Ontario Kdura- 
tiooxl Kxhibil under Iheir uotiix'. 1 KuU^etjavutly, white in Phihidclphiu, prcwented to the 
Coiuuiitee a >uiniuxry regxirt ou llic churftulvr of our exhibit^ and oxpliiined to thv meiaben 
of the Conitiiittce itevcrnl iiinilerii oonnooled n'ith thi< vForkiiig of our Kdaoationiil i^yKtcui, 
( These )ctt4>rA Biid report will ho found in the Appendix.) Tlie resiiltit of the cxntninklion 
xnd report ol' thi> ConiDiitlee on our collective <>xliibit Are embodied in the following copy of 
ao award wiiich vras iiuule u> the Dcpartmeut b}' the United States Coutonnial CuuimiiwioD : — 

lnTEI(MATION.\I. KXXIHITION, PlllI.AnBI.I>[llA, 1H70. 

TItr Uiitl«d StaLt:-8 t.'ot)t«ti iiial CoinniiKHKui Uaut i-x;tritiiii'il tliu Ke]>ort of the Judges, 
Jinti avvf[H«d tli« following rvntoii*, and ilecrwd rd aM«r«l in oinforinity thvlvwitlt. 

PHlt^hBLPlllA. Dt'i-emher lOth, l.S7(I. 

i. KtfPlfST itx AWAOW — U'tLLKOTIVK KxiIIBlTS, 

Tlif uiidvi'sigiird, Imviii^ «-xainiiit-ii tht* firiHluct lit-ntin diisurilii^!, i-e^ptfclfiilly rect>m- 
tnen<U the Bamo to thi; I'liitcd Ktutes CVntviiinal Coniinieoioii for tliu following reoaoiu, 
'vis:- 

Fi<r it vory extviinive ainl attracti\-e i'olI»?ct.iuii, iliustrativ« of tlu; ymwlh and extent 
wl ihe educational system of Ontario, including a git-nt vniioly of appiirntuis, ina|i8, charts, 
' models of school-houaes, phutographa of school buildings, iirirl ruporis. 

(Signed) C. Ji'Ill.lN I>4NN»"CI.T, 

Si{ji)ntiir« of tliL- Judge. 



(Signed) 



Appnvai 0/" (Sraui' Jttdija. 
(Signed) 



T. K. iSlCKLEil, 

T. W. Tallmaiwk. 



J. A. Johnson, 

K. Ol.DKMUCiRrp, 

A trua copy of the reoanl, 

^Signi't]) FRANC'i8 A. Walkkb, 

CkUf r>f Hit tftirftH of .'tiCitrUif. 

Uiveti hy nuthorily of the United States Centennial Commifritioo, 

(.Signed) A. T. GosaoBN, 

Direftiir-Geiural. 
(Sigoeii) J. L. (jAUi'BBLL. (SigntMl) J. U. IIawlev, 

Secretajy. J'rtjtdenL 

3. AwAau Of A Gold Mkual. 

The lliird AMrjinl waa tliat of n Ootd Mndal, which was ma<ie by a CoiDmittee of 
Wtiah Judges, nppoiutcd by the Ontaiio Commission to ejtainiue and report iiiwn thu 
bvarious Uattadian coUoctiou». 

i. EdUOATIOK UbPARTUENT and TlIK JaPA.NIUK COU3iLS9lDN. 

lu addition to these riatisfiictory nfficiiil te.stimonif« an to the great excellenr^ and 
iractical value of llie Ontario Educntiotml Exhibit, it was graiifying to know that iu 



ftckiiowleil'^racmt of '• many ourtegiea received by the Via!-Miniatep of Education, Km-j 
"pirn of Japart, Aii'I the Juitiiin'Si- Commissioners, from the otticers of the KducAtioE 
" Tfi'imftmciit of OiuiLrio." llur C>itnmisftioni?r8 have pmscni«d to the Mtisciim of the 
Kdticnlictn Dupartnicnt, a very liaridsomo "pair uf bronze flower VMes, valued oi 8 180 
'• Ampriciii ciirrrncy." 

Till' IIotioi]rable Fii^inmitD) Tftnalta, Vice-Mimst«r of Education, also presented tli« 
Oepartntent witii an inti-re^iing collttction of Ohjpct TjCsboiis and School Tnxt Bootu. 

Th« fullowiti^ in lilt! wlKi'ial li.<(t uf exiiiltitnrs iti r.1i« iJt-jvu ttnuiit of Practical Gdtic*- 
tioii and Science, and of lho«e whu reci-iv»l medalft and avvnnU: — 



PART VITI. 

LIST OFCANAUIAN EXHIBIT0K8 IN THE DEPAKTMKKT OF KDUOATION 

AND SCIENCE. 

(From the Officiul C'ataloguo of Cuaudiuti Kxhibilori) at ihu InleruitioDsl Exbtbilioa. 

PbUudel[>hi&.) 

Class 300. 

Btemenluig Itriti-vction, J'vbHc SehovU. 

KxHiaiwit: Tut EiiucATius EJKi'ABriiKsr, Tono.\To. Canada. 

Note. — From the Official Caliitnguc : •' This is ii DcpartnieDt of Sluic of the Province 
oC I lulavio prtsidcd over by a iuf>iiibcr of tho Eseentiv* Council, who U directly respousible 
to tbi' Le{;i?talure. 

Miititttv of Education Hon. Adnia Crookfl. LL.H.. <i.iJ. 

Drptifil Mhiittcr John I'Jcorftc Ilodiiins, LL.D., F.K.G.K 

^fcittiirif Alcj:titdcr Marliiij;, L|j. B, 

" The oducntional ^ysttiia of Ontario is sei forth in a pampjilel pre|wrod by the MiiiiaWr 
for oiroulatioii ai the Kxliibitbo. (Thjj' iotbriimti'in will be found "Q pui^-o 44.) 



Can, Hcb, App, Miinufacturing (Jo ..Toronl4i, O 

J. P. Merrill St. Catburincs, O 

3. P. Merrill ....„ " 

J. P. Merrill •' 

Tenn»nl \' McLachlnn ...Itniutltnn, 1) 

James Pearse f'liiiihum, O 

Jainea BrowD .. Toronto. 

L. J. Btaity ... BelU-villc, 

Thoumi! H«»tor ,,. OLIawa, 

P. M A OwiLst., , Quebec, Q 

G.N. Tuckabury ,, MontranI, Q 

P. Lcroy Queboo. Q. 

Ch. Bullnrge Queboo, (j< 

Ch. Eoglwh . Si. Jnlin, N.l.i 

T. C. Jones MoDlreoI Q 



..Clii-m, Kahor.; Anat, Modr*I», 
..Metric Table. 

Chronoln^toftl Table. 
..CbronouUble of UHimda. 
..Pooianship. 
,,Ttniiiiai».Hhip, 
. Cbarl-Alui)d mid lllustT&tOr. 

pDtiui&[iKhip. 
..Hotsry |)olnr inup of ibe world. 
..Map iif " (.a Xoiivelle France. 
..Dominion Atliui -Maps of Oalorio 
und IJucteo. 

,.Syst«in of edueatioii. 

...Stoi-eometrical Tibleuu. 
...CompntiitioD blHokluurd. 
... I'eauiauship. 



301. Higher SdacaiUm — Aewlcmift and lliijh ScionU. 



MoGilt L'iiiv<;raty, Lairal UntvLTsity and fourteen other cdnoation TnsLititlion» in Quebec 
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303. Tiwtitattonfor the Blind, Denfy Ihtvih and Feehle-mind&l. 
KluToa Hospitals and Institutions in Quebec. 

Class 306. 

School ami Tfjl I'on'-n. 

Lovell Priotin^ and Pub. Compsiiy..MoiitreaI, Q.. .School and other books., 

James Uampboll ...Toronto, O.. Hooks. 

Geo. Webster Hamilton, 0... Bible, printed. 

W. G. Sheppard Qoebec, Q... Bible (1555 ) 

A. & W. McKinlay &('o Halifax, N. S... Map of N. S.; series of scli. l<'ok(,. 

Dr. Kollmcyer Montreal, Q... Two Text Books on ChemiFtry. 

Cl.\88 320. 

Iiistrumentji of priciaion find ph>/sicfd reKearek. 

F. W. Albert' >Ieyer Montreal, Q... Apparatus for detcrni. inac. points. 

Ream (!t Harrison Montreal, Q.. .Surveying and other instnuucnts 

Dr. I^vcrin Montreal, O...Mnenionio apparatus. 

ChiEholm-4 ..Halifax, N. S...Matbemntical scale. 

(NoTK — Three awards by the U. S. Commission were made in this claea.) 

Class 323. 

Chtouometrie Apparatus. 

Simon Selwick Barric, 0... Time Piece. 

Lefort & Cha'pleau Montreal Q ..Watchman's Detector. 

Class 327. 

Mu.'iicid Iii^trumevts. 

f Note — Three medals were awarded in this clas.^*,) 

1 7. ExliibiioTS from Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunsicicl 

Class 335. 

Topuyrujihiad Mii/m. 

J. Johnstone Ottawa, O...Geo^aphioal drawing 

De Borpee Up. Sheffield.N.B... Mechanical drawing. 

Dr. Honeymaii Halifax, N. S... Portfolio of Geological Mapsof N.S. 

A. J. Anderson Victoria, B.C.. Physical Map of British Columbia. 

Class 345. 
GoveniTnent and Latv. 
Ten exhibits chiefly of photographs of places and scenes. 



AwARim Bv TUB British JuitORs op Mcdals nFPBhvo'BT rnK (Canadian Comuissiok 

POK, SpBCIAL ).'n>irKTITlr>\ AMOS(J ('anadi,\n KxniBITOBS. 

Class U. 

HftufiitioiMif <iiul I'Af/iumj'fiiiyil A/r/ttmltlti. 

EducBtinn DepaiimcDtof OnUrio, OoKl Medn], 

Hftnrn & FlAmiUnn, MoDtreal. SurvcyiiiK InstrutuenU, Hilver M«il»l. 

Walker & Miles, Toronto, Atlu!- of the Uominion, Silver Medal. 



-AwABits toCahadun KsiiiiiiTOHs BV iiiE Uniteu StatksCkntenmalCujiiiission. — 

InTHRNATU.NAL L'oMl'fcTITlON. 
CLASit '2$.^Ji'ftifnfion Hnii 6'ri<?iK«. 

BruDzo iDEidH] to tlie DtitiQriinent uf Public Inbtruction, Prorinoe of ODt4uio, Caoada. — 
Itlajrs CUurlii, ModcU, Text Bcoke, etc. 

l/>vell I'rintiug uiid I'nbliisliia}: Co,, iMontroul, Qoebec — Sohuol uiid o^tlivr Books. 

Hunter, Rowe. Jt tV. ToronU).-- Useful Publicatious- — Good Prinlinjf. 

Nelfiou Lovi'riii. M.D , Moiiiixinl. — LovcriirH IIii<toricDl ('i.!nto^ra|)h. 

Oiin«diaD School Muiiufiicturiog Co., Toiouto. — Luborutui'^ uud otlier tippamlus. 

8. P. May, M.D., Torouio, Oatario.— Collcctiou of Sniffed Aniniais for Teacliint,' 
aooltey. 

Youag ]t1ci]'i< t'lirii^tiuti AhKucintloiis of America jind Citiadu. — Cbari Hhowing thelooa- 
t{oD of''A<ntiic!eannd Branclica, olo. 



PART IX. 

.KXCLKSION OF IN.SPBCTORS, ThACHKRH AND KHIKNDS OF EDUCATION 
IN ONTARIO TO TUK BXIIIBrTloN. 

Id addition to tho nmny thoiutandH i^f I'unadiims vho visited the CcDicontiil Kxhibitioa 

at Philadclphih, it wiiii (bought de^irnblti Lf> aBurd no opporlutiitv tu tho Suliuul lnBpecU>rF :iud 

Teaehors of the Province to spend n week there, io order to study the Exliibition as a whole, 

SDd tbose detmls of it which lui-fbt be of Hpeciitl iuturost. The Minister of EdncHUoa made 

the following rocommcDdaiicu to the Liuulcaaul-Govunior on ibe subject ;^ 

'■ The undersigned coDsidorj* ihiu ihi' Educational intoi-ests of the Province will be pro- 
moted by teacUcrtf nod otbcre vi;«itltij^ thu exhibition, nod in tliie rlcv would roBpcctfulIy 
recomna-nd thiil Hi»< Hcnuur in Council moy be plonsed to autborieo that, in oases whpro 
icuehcr^ may obriiin the i-equiinte pcimiAsioD f'rr>iu ibc r>6pcctive Bonrds of Trastocn to viail 
Pbiladelphiii, on the oocuMon referred to in tlic cniiiraimioiitioii of Lbc Commitleo of the Pro 
vincittl Associuiinn on the 14th of Aopnst, and in con«C(|Ui-.ucc of which any iwlioid muy nol 
he tipen, tho diiys <n which sueh .'chifil is so nrefessnrily cloced, muy be dcLnicd by the Edu- 
cation Department ;t5 meeting days, under l.lic (iciiorul nc^ahitionsin thnt bi-half." 

TbiH n-commondaliuo has btwu Rpprcved -, an ozcursiou of the losiwctors, Teachers and 

■olhvr IVioud^ of Kducuiiou took place on thi" I81I1 of Septombcr, uiiOer the direction of Dr. 

May. The folIowioK aceount of the cicnreion is thue given by a corrcapotidetiL of the 

Toronto ZVcymwi. 



" In tnticipniinn of tho nrrivnl uf the teaohora, the Public Hchool nuthoriiies of Phila- 
delphia hail appointed Hcmumittco of ihirty-fonr teachcrF, representing tlic Hii-h Schools nnd 
encli ward of the city, in receive the visitors, imd prcpiirf u propn.mnie lor their enlerlJiiDinCDi 
nnd p;><lciiinlie ^tudy of the most important feuiure^ nt the F.xhiltition. The lerichcrs asKcm- 
bled ill the .Judge,*' Hull on Mondujf afternoon, under llie fcuidiinco of Dr. -Muy.ot iheOuHirin 
Kdueiition Dcpurtuifnl, and wore rM«iTi>d by the Coinmitloc of Reception, — which was pre- 
sided over by CciilthI Knion, Unitod *?lilos »Vmitiis.«ioner of Kduciiiion, — who wcIcotiiiTil 
ihem in the nnme of the tciteheri' of ilw T'niled Stnies, every ojic of whum. he believed, would 
hi.' irliid to be pTcaent M join in ^rcoliii;; thciti. (.Jenernl Hawley, oiic of the CcDti-onisI Com 
inifyiii>ricr«. after a short address bearinir opon thi' fact that Cana la had done more toward 
thi- sucee.% of the I'enleniiial thnn any eight Slatc« of the Union except Pennsylvonia huA 
Xcw Jersey, eiprcised. on behalf of the Ct-nKTiinifil C^mniiAMon, hix ihtiitks ihercfcr to thu 
repre«entalivc>* of the Dominion present ; and no ihcSNUic behntf lie liearlily wolconiLd them 
fill to the Centennial Kxliibition, 'The latter,' he bald. ' is Urye, thorough, com prehonMTe. 
and erand l-eyond oxpeclation.' Other nddi-eases of welcome were ddivcti d by lloii. J. P. 
Wiotcrshani, StMe Superintendent of Schools for Peunsylv»ni« ; Dr White, Secretary of 
thp Board of Kfluc-iitioD for tlm .State of MaesacliUM-tts ; and Kdward Shippen, E-tip, ex-Pre- 
iiidt^t of the Uoiird of Kducution for Philadelphia, who appearvd ue the reprewntalive of that 
city. Dr. May, tin behjifof the visitors, replied that he did not know how to th;nTlc thi- 
friends who h:id w> nordiully ^rented thtni. He wa.s sure that hie assooiatvs would liavt- been 
ovt-rwlielmcd with iho kindness they hail received, liiid he nt-t l id tl»'ni in advimce what thev 
Miii;ht expect in the City of Brotherly Luve, The Old World pn^udtcee which, it luuiit bt; 
iK'Icoowk-dj:?.!, had extended into Camida, and for a lout: litue had been iu the pubtii; luinO 
h.id lonf tin.ee been obliler.iU-d : uiid he fully coiufided iit the belief that the Eshihition 
would do niitre ihiiu could Ir.ve beeu done in many ycarw, iu t-howiui: to the Eu^iiKh speakinv' 
j«eopies that the people of the United Stales were of ihc maine slock with themselves, Mr. 
Samuel McAllii'lcr, on behtdf of the Piiblie Kchools of Oniari ■, ih-.iil.ed the teuober- repiT- 
sentiuj: the Public Schools of the United States for their generous reception of those for whom 
he spoke. For the .'same kindnesn Mr, Inspector II, L. >Nlack expressed the thanks oi' the 
Inspectors of the Ontario pHblio SohooU. Dr. W. W. O^dwi. ('Iiairman of tlie Toronto 
Board ot School Trijatft*, then thanked the boats on behalf of ihni body ; and iiddre;t>seR wei-e 
made by Mr. Inspeelor Maghes. of Torontrt. Dr. Oarlyle. of Toronto .Normal School, and Mr. 
Iiawson. of Kellevillo ncncral Kttton then introduced the Hon, \V \V. Mct'oy, of Nevada, 
«nf of ilic fiix Vicel'roidonis of the Centennial Commisftinn. who s-pokc words of welcome oti 
bchnlf of the t.'omtni-sion ; iil«o the Hon John Lynch, Centennial Cum mis-dinner for Loui.daiia. 
who in a welcomiii;; spcecli said that the brightest jewel in .\inerieas crown of tilory, now 
rtvciving^ the honiiiKc of the world at the Ccnlcnnial Kxhibition. la tho advaiiounieul which 
slie has made in eduinlion. The re.-it ot* the day was devoted to sijiht-secing iu the main 
builditifr of the E.xhibilion, 

"On Tuesday, the day's proceedings were comnienoed with a \-isit to tho Pennsylvania 
Stite Building, which the tcuchent wirre invited to make their hendijuarters during their stay, 
and from nhence tliL'y wero eccorted by weinbers of the local eommillec of teachers to the 
educational exhibit of MuBSuchusctts, and from there to the other ^allerie* in which the 
different Slate exhibits toiichius e-luoiilioial luatters were to be found. Durin'j the after- 
nooo liie visitors were waited upon and addressed in brief remarks W sovoral of the rcj.rc- 
su-'ntatives of foniijrn ptvernnionL" at the KxhibitJon. Count D'.Vsii, of the Itnlian Comtnis- 
sioQ. s|K>kv of the projrrcf-^ of t'ducatinn iu Italy, of how ujuch had been done and wa.* being 
doQO for the advancement of the people, and piulieularly recommended the system of eveninft 
wshooU in that country. Mr. liianelli, Italiau Con-^ul at Monlreid.and Connoissioner Pemiy, 
of Canada, also addressed the audience. Wudnewdiiy wub devoted to the Kuropt-an. .\static. 
and other foreign displays; nnd Thun*day the parly wa^ divided up into two sections, and 
liiken eharj^of by the school authorities of the city, who conducted them to the diffuivut 
jfuhlic and high fchoolfl of Ihc city, explaining tho moJee and s>»temof ineulcitlug knnwludco 
in practice there, and niving pruoiical evidence of the udvanceuicut bcin« made by the pupils. 
The varioua parlies met n;r«in ni noon at the new Normal .Scliuol bnildiuji, an establishmeut 
of mftj,'nificenf pro|>ortions which will he opened some lime next, month, Kcrc u otftlation had 
been prop;.i-ed. and w.i.* partaken of by tho tcachcrfi and their ronduelora, which was foUiWed 
by votes of thanks to the .ichool juthorilies and Icjioherf of Philndolphiu. A(W ihi". oirriagcji 




were provided, and the party driven (o GimnI Oollcgc, a nmrble bnildin?, the pft or a banker 
to the dhy, for thi; eduoition oforphunn, crcoto<l at n cost ttf two miUioa^ of datlnra. ProiD 
here the teachers were Jrivi^n lo the Zoological Gnrdcrm. .iiid fipcnt tJic romniuder of the day. 
I)iinn<; ibe week iiiTan^-tncnU hnd hcon made hy W II. Fraiior, E5f|,. by M-hi>?h the Icaoti'irs 
and their Trieadg who uceompanicd them, were iidiniricd f.i> pl.iccs of cntcitaiiiDicnl io the 
t'VPnin.eg at half fare, and ot olhers frc»> of ndiiiUiion. On Thursday ev«>nin>; n meeting was 
held at CoiiKr--i« Htill. nnd vole* of ihaiiks piiHsfid lo the Hon. thp Minister and IVputy-Min- 
islflr of Kdiicution of Ontm-io, for the leave of nljsenr." uratiU-d the icaetiPrs. to Dr. May and 
Mr FraEcr for their Ecal nnd attentioD, to tin- I'hiliidelpliia School repr««?nl.iiiivwi for thi-ir 
jfroat kiodiicfs. ami Ui ihe comniitl«v .ififHtinted by the Otilnrio te:tchers th(^msc)vti« " 

Under lh« headioit of '* A Noble Example," the Uoo. J. P. Wickemham, Stale Sujier- 

inleitdeot. ntid editor oC the Ptnmi/iMni't S<-/uml Jimnml, lliu^ rclt:r» la this cxcuwioD : — 

" Wti have, on more thaD oiieocoiuioa, commcnd.d the oducatioDnl exhibit made by the 
FrovinoenfOntJirio at the Intenintionul Kipontion. It ui hii;bty crcdilitble, and in some 
rc-pcf't.'i sii[ierior to auy other on the j-roufid. Wc hiive also bpcn on-arc for khdc years ihat 
Ontario was making rapid pro-jress in her cducalionul affuir^'. This infomiation was obtaiti^d 
by a persoi-al vinil to some of thi^ sohoiils, ami comes lo iis ibrouj^h report* and pcriodicnlii 
r-'bliri^ to 4*dac:iti(>u. But for all this we were liardi^ [iri'])ared for the prond stt-p InVon by 
her school nulhorilicN io idlowinij alt the teachers iu the I'mviiicc, over six thuuiuind io num- 
ber, lo eJose their schools /in- n kv.-X- witfwHt fom* of fiii/. for llie parjioHt- of visiling our 
Ceotcnnial I'jtpo^^ilioii. 'I'rui* Kur*ii :i vinit by the tenuhcre will do more (or the iichooU ihsQ 
ihfl bcat week's work tlmt could h:iv« bwn albcrwim! dooti iu them ; but it is not often or 
everywhere that tliin kiud of (ruth is recoguined and :tclod upon by tho« vrlm mnaaKe our 
MfaooU or guide our iichool [mliey. No stute, no city, o" county o£' the United Stat<;«, wc 
beltcre, haft Irs yel shovrn :mi ■•.|u;iI bri';tdtli 'if view, wr an equal degree of liberality. Ontario 
hofl BCt D3 a noble example lo wh it L-xtwil shrill we lollow il ? "' 



PART X. 
SKETCH OF TIIK EDUCATIONAL IKSTITOTIONS OF ONTARIO. 

BV TUK IIUN. AHAM tJaooKS, Qf. LLH., UINISTIR nv EliL'CATlON. 

As alCe[iiit1 <iii«itrHduc.tli<>M;d Kxhibit ;il PiiIl.vUlplii;i w-mM becwii-tidorwd itictimpleli^ 
wjthtml isuiiie nccoiint of tbo Kdut-atioiial Itisliuilioiia ol' i.li^' Provicice, I appiiid b^re- 
with thu followii)}; brief sketch of these iiistitiitions, prepnred Tor tlie exhibition by the 
Minialwr of Brliiuation : — 

STATEUKNT RB1,.IT1NU It) lUK FilDirUATlONAL [N'STlTUTruN» OP Omt.LKIO. 



This statement reUtms oidy tu the Kdaeational luatitutlons uf the Province uf Ontario. 

Kducation i» one of the anhjecU u-itbin the exclusive jurisdiclttiii uf the ProviocM 
.which ooin|uiae the Cnnfetleratioii nlCAnftdti. 

The system comprise* th« following : 

I. Tile Public and Hiyli Schools under the control uf the Edncatioii Departmfnt. 

IL The Schools, Uollege* and University pry%-iiicially endowed, and snbject to tho 
control of the FroviiiciiU Ooverument. 

in. IniitiUitionB for Bpcei.il clasises, maintained and »mnHg€<l by the Provincial 
Government. 

IV. I(i5tiln'ion!< and SocietipJt iwrtly aided by, or under GoverumentAl supervision. 

V. Scli'oU. Colleges and Uuivei^ities not under Provincial control. 

VI. Inrtitiitioiia partly educulii'iiiil or reformatoiy. 



I. — public and High Sehoola. 

The Education Department i.* i^nlrusteil with the control Cff the I'uhlu; urifl High 
Schools of the Prnvince. The Dcpartmpiit, at the Ifist Sessinn of thoLfgiftUtiirertrOtitiirio, 
ntnlTvTcnt ati import«nt diAngc in ceaimiR Ut be under the control of a Bonnl or Council 
of Public ItiBlriiction, with a Cliipf SufierinU'nderit, mitl is now cympof#d ofs Committw 
of the Ext'fUiive CoiiiK-il of ihe Pi-o» inci', prtsidM over by one of their nurabcr, »s Alio- 
Uler "( Kducttion, and huhiitig oflioe with the other members of the l^xecutive Council, 
eubject to retiiion^ibility to the IjegiElative Asaeinbly, according bo the principles of tho 
Urilifth Conatittition. 

The Schools iindvr ihe administration of the Education Df])artment compriM!—(l) 
.Public ^or primui-y) Schools; (2) Separate (or ilcnomiuational) ScUooUi aud (3) High 
(or secondarv ) tjchouls. 

The Province of Ontario posacases u system of municipsi or local self-govornment 
which ill uiiifDna throu'^hoiit the Province, atul whilu symmutricnl in its nrnii^,'t<ment, is 
practical, innl n-ela ii|ion the frep action of tin* r;u«|myor8 in «ich municipality. Thfl or- 
ganization i^)nipriHi-s the (1) minor municipnl corpcimtionR, conaistinx 'if townships, being 
^rural diatricl.'i. of .111 ar^-ft of cij;ht or ten sijiiarfl milps. with a popnlalliiii of from throL- to 
llx ihoiMiinil ; (3; villftgt's with a popiiLitioii of over seven hundred an<l fifty ; and (.1) 
towiifi with a popiiliition of ovlt two thoiisaiul. Such of tlie*e ns nre comprised within a 
Inr^fer district, termed a county, con:tini(* (-1) the county municipAlity, which is under 
the government of a eomicil compofii^^d uf the heads of the iliffcrent minor municipalilies 
iu such comitiL's a« have alrpAdy be^n constiLuU'd in the Province. (5) Citieii ar« eeliih- 
hhh>.-<l from the growth of towns when their pnjmlation cxcei-ils tifl^AH thousand, and their 
mmiicijtal jurisdiction i* akin to that of counties and towns combined. 

The functions of each municijialiby are commensiinit^ with their respective localities. 
Hits munii-ipul f-r^anization has been readily a<lapt«d to Uie requirements of a popular or 
tialiuual syatL'ui of education. 

Kev IJr. Uyerson, who, in February, retired from the office of Chief Superintendent 
of E-iucation, after thirty-three yearsof ahle strviceaiid Hevotionin founding and devulop- 
iiig the Ontario system of Public [nstructLr>n, ihiLs de-^cribes the facilities nflbrded to ediieii- 
tional progi'L-ss by tins muniiiipal system^ in an address delivered iu the year \^M : 

■■ It ia in Upper (.'juiada (now Ontario) ah^ne tlint we liave a cumpleio and iiniforni 
ey&teni of mnni<!ip.-il (irganizaiion, from the smallest incurporaled village in the largest 
city, anrj fnim ihc feeblest achimi «ortioii nnd I'lnmU-st township, to the largest county 
or union of counlie.'i — the one rising aliovu the other, hut niit Rupprswling It — the one 
merying into the other for purposea of wirier exiiansion and mfu-e extensive combination. 
Hy tlieir constitution, the municipal and .school corporation a are rctlpctions of the senti- 
ments and feelings of the people within iheir respective circles of ju^i.^dieuon, an<l their 
powei-s are adeiprnte to meet all Ihu economic exigencies of each municipality, whether o! 
•(choold or roads, of the diffusion of knnwletlge or the development of wealth." 

in each minor municipality, such as a township, local School Corporations for tba< 
townahip, or for a sectiou thereof, are established, and these are uoverntxl by tttutccs 
elected by the ratepayers, who are liable for the support of the public schools iii their ro-l 
fcpeclive luealitics. 'Hie trustees appoint the teacher, who nmst possess the i)unliGcationB 
n.'<iuire(I by the Ui-partment. They arrange and pay the salary .: purchitsc the school site 
^wliicli tn.'iy be aciiulreil cotupiiUorily) ; Duild the schooMioUKe, and levy ratea for all 
fiuulu uhich, in their judgment, am rtijuired for public sclmul purpiises ; or may, at their 
option, require the Coiporation of the Municipality to levy Iht? mpiired amount of rates 
inst*wl. The iruiil.ei's can esUblish a circulating libmry, and' may lion^w, with the consent 
of the Municipal Council, money for school purposes. The trustees nrc under the ob- 
ligation to provide aiicquate school acconmiodalioti, as defined by the n-gulations of the 
E«lHcatioii Dcpiirtmcnt, flTi'i sufficient for all children of school ago within thp school 
division ; to «mploy the required iinmbcr of quaUtied teachers ; to permit the cbihlr.--n ..f 
all resident.*, bet ween thp ages of five and twcntyMino, t" attend sichool /jvc f/nfl chmy. ; 
they are hound to kcfp the sclmol-i opiii the whole ye.ir, and to Rf^iid tn the InsfH'cLi'i-s 
flu I the Department tlieaccouiUs and r.'poitsre«iuireil by the Law and Reguhitions -, they 
stM^X. also take a census m^ tlie chihlreii between the ages of live and sixt*;en years inclusive, 



anol especially thott* between suveii uiiil twelve yoars of age, »ud in case any ufOie Utter 
have Qot bcea under LDBtruutruii for lour mouths iii the year At least, they must notify 
the parents, xiid can impoM: a rjili; of unL^ duUai per month fur each clilid iu caw the 
neglect couticiues. or may Uiy a finnplaint linfuru a Justice of the Peace, who has power 
to fini<, and in default iuiprison Tor tht; [ilT[<iio(>. Similiir nowore and obligations reaide- 
uith the Hoards of Hclujul 'rrusl.(M?8 in oitlesj. tinvn^ :ind vLlIages, but these only raise the 
auam n^4uinMl fur stihuol purpusee by requisition, acnoidiii},' tu iheir own uKituuite, ujion 
thf> Council (if thfl Municipality, which is bound to raJRo tlm rtiijuicud amount liy rale. 
'Hie Otmmid of the County Municipality is entrusted with mlditional t]i«i:itic duties in rv- 
8|ipct of the townships within the county, the rao&t important hein^ to \vvy hy mt« ati 
niuoiint equal to the Legislative grant for education, l)oth nniountH being polely devoted 
iu aid of teachers' salaries. The Cnnnty Council also appoints Inspectors, poHde^i^ing the 
(lualificatlona required by th« General Regulations of the Depurtment : papfs one-half of 
ineir salarieH, the othei- half being paid out of Provincial fundg ; and appoints n Couuty 
Boftrd for the examination of itecond and thir<WlHA<) teachers. The School Board of each 
city possesses similar powers, »nd of towns and incrtrporatcd village* some of them. No 
teacher can be enj^ayetl by tht IriisteeB uulcsi! he IniKU a certificate acquired after exainiiia- 
tion accoriliiig to the Cenend Kvgulations of tho Department, which involve bin pahnitig 
a sati»f;icl<jry examiimtion upon qut^stions preparud by thi^- Centi-al Cutiimitlee of Kxi\miu«r« 
appriinttMl by the Dvpartmt^nt, and tlieclaKsification is nccording to the result L-f bi* aii«vr«r. 
ing. Finst-cUisH certihcates can, however, only he ohlaiited by candidate* frmu the Kdiica- 
tiuu Departuivnt or Minister of Kdueatiou, after pa^ainx a lutibfactory exaniiiiatioQ by 
«icU a Central Committee, 

Th« County, City and Town Councils, in appointing Inspectors, are liaiitei) tu sudl 
teachers as bold the higliest grade of ccrtilicate. 

The Iiiaiiector's duties an: to in8[n'i:t i:very scliuol at least twice in each year, appur- 
tioD the Legislative Orant and ('ounty equivalent to each ^-houl, act as Cbainuau of ihu 
IkauUning lioarrl of his district, investigate, confirm, or set aside the niral achool eleotionK, 
call meetings of ratepayers, decide disputes; suspend teachers' certificatea for cause ;. give 
report on the state of the schools to the Department^ and generally to see that the Law 
and lieguliitions are observed. 

Thu Kxaminers appointed by the County or City Council must possess qualifications 

ftrcscribfd tty the Kegulations. ami tlieir fuiictioim aru to examine candidates within their 
oeulities for siond and third-class certificates, on examination pajK-i-s prepared by the 
Cotilriil Comnaittef! nf Kxaminera. 

The Ctntral Committee of Kxatniners is appointed by the Deimrtnient from th* High 
and Public School Inspectors, with a Professor in ihn Provincial UnivArsity to act as 
Chairman. 

Separat*! Schools apply to Proteslaut and coloured persons as wtjl] a« to Roman 
Catholics ; but this uxceptiun tu the general Public School sybteui is chielly L'oiitine<l to 
IComon CatholicK who deaire to estobU&h Separate Scliuols whem their supporters ore 
sufficiently uumeroua to support oup. TIih principle is, that any Roman Catholic rate- 
payer can eh-ct to support a Separate School, and upon giving the prescribed notice, he 
ifl oxeujpteil fi-om the Public School rates. They aio governed by trustees elected by 
thuir sujipurters, and a corporation with powers similar to the other school trustees. 
Their teachers are rfqnired to possess proper i-ortificatos of qualificatioti, and their schools 
share in the Legislative (Jrant in prop<trtion to their ntt^ndaiiccs, and they are also sub. 
ject to inspection by tin; Education l)epartm.'iiL 

The pre^iribed course of stinty for the Public School involves reading, apellitiff and 
' et}rmology, writing, arithmetic, g<'0(<raphy, drawing, music ami object lessons for all the 
ousses (being from 1 to ii incliuiv«), and requiring Slj- hours of study per week. Groin* 
mar and composition begin in the second class ; chemistry and botany in the fourth; 
general bistni-y and literatun.-, natural lustory and phjsiology, in the fourth claiw ; whilo 
in the flUh and sixth classes, civil government, natural philosophy, algebra, geometry, 
mensuration and book-ke«piug are also prescribed subjects of study. The following table 
shows the 



The following; are the HtatieUM of the Pablio Schools of Ontario Tor th« year 1875 : — 
Nonnber of schools reportcil :w kept open. 4,831. The number of piii-ile bolwcen the niies 
of ■> nntl 16, alwnding (ho aoliools, was 450,805. The whool jwpalation was 601,083, The 
number r<^forled as oot atteadin;^ any sKhool is 10,809. The tiverage aitondanoc. DamelyJ 
bc-ing the average daily nttcndnDce, divided by the legal leaching days of tlio year, wiui' 
198,574. The number of tt-aehcrs are ti,0 18 —2.645 bcioj; males, and 3,373 females. The 
^follovias arc the qualifications of the diScrent tenohors with rronnoiol oertifioates : 

Fin*tcliw» 236 

Socood-class. - 1,088 

Old Couoiy BtKird First class CertiBoat«&.. -lU 

" " Secoodo'n«s " ... 1C3 

" " Third class ■' 29 

New Couuly Board Third cla^ Certi&cat«... 3,562 

Interim Ccrtifieatos 539 

The average salary of male teacihers io eountiea was $361 ; of female teachers, $236. 
Id cities, of miile toneliex*. ?72!^ ; of female teachers, |295. In towns, of male teachers, 
*.'j(>4, and of female Itvicher^ §2B7. TIk- .Separate Schools arc included in the above ^tatemeDt. 
The Qomber of Kwmno Cithulio Separate yohooli* is 156, aod of pupils "-''2,673. 

The Uigh Hchuol)^, like Ihv Public Hebools. are opoa to pupils of both wxes who oaa 
naie an eotrance oxumriiativn cliit-fty in the fourth clii«» work uf the Public Sohoolx. The 
r|ii;h Schools urc iaietided (g laruinh a higher Uoglitih, or a clnis»ioal course with nioilvra 
languairei), so that the pupils m^^y be fitted to psa^ the matriculation examination in the Uni- 
Tfrsity. or to enter business. Hijth Soho Is which have four muslt^ri' at leList, and ;in avernije 
of 60 walocla&^ical pupils, arecallci] t'olle^^ate Institute.*!. I'here is a ljoj;ialative Grant in aid 
of thc)% schooiB, which, supplemeo led with the County grant — efiiial to halt' the Lc^i>lative aid 
— ifl to be expended only apoo teachers' salaries^ There Is a further allowance out of Pro- 
Tincial faods, batted on the ctficienoy of lb<t achoola as tested by the results of the annual ex- 
amination and by the uvcrai;e attendance of ihc pupiU The County Council can cs>tabliah 
High Schools with iho comscut of the Provincial Government, and they arc fuhjeci to the 
sai»ervi(iio« of the Eilucatiou Dupjrtmcnl by its liidpeclorM, The heiid maators .ire retiuired 
to be graduates in Art« nf Rrilish or Colonial Univursliies, of proved efficiency aa teachers, 
and t4 poH»eiM a certifiaaie to that effect from the Department. 

Each High School is under the govomnient of traeleea who are nppninbcJ by the Conoty 
Council, or ia case of a city or town separated from a eounly, by their Coanoili mb- 
.pcctivcly. 

The truste<fS appoint the teaohoTS possessiog the r|iialifi(Kilions rer|iiired by the Rr^ln- 
ttons, tLtid ihcy nlso provide for the r«|nisite acoommnilation. fnrniiure and apparatus, nod 
areempowered to cidi upon the Municipal Council of ihelr respective districts for such fundi 
IS th^ aDnual!}- require. The High Sclioola are under lh« (ieneral Kegulations and I'n>- 
gramme of Htudy prescribed bj the Department, and iiro xubjcot to its inspection, and Uieir 
trusttei :; u»r report tlifrcto, 

Tlsc I'rogrjiHitne of Btiidy in ihu High Scboolii prescribes, Knglisb language, mat hematics, 
tuodern lBnga4j;e«. nitcirot lansiuace^, physical science, history and geography, book-keeping, 
writiou, drawing and music ; ouch fchuul being divided into n Lower and Upper School, aad 
S|«ciBc ffubjoct* arc pres-cribed for the I^wer find Upper ^hooU, respectively. The inislees 
are at liberty to deciiie (subject to the approval of the High School Inspectors), according to 
eircuinstaoces, rhe ord>.>r in which the subjects shnll be taken up, the amount of work to be done 
ill a, given linip, ;ind the number of tla«ses lo bo carried ou (it once. 

In the year 1875 the following waa (he condition of the Higji Schools :^Tbe Qumbcr of 
Schools, l'<^ ; number of pupils. ii,3i2. 

The GdaiTOtioo Deoartment iv entrui^ted with the full con<ral authority for making 
general rc^^nlations for the effioieuey of the Public und High Hchools, and lo that ond pre- 
eoriboE text books, library and prize ixioks, programme and liubjccts uf study for the different 
Mhools, and for the examination and olaSKificatiuu of Public School Teachers, the ((iiidilioa- 
tioti of High and Public School Inspectors, appoints the Central Committeo of Kxaminers, 
and Teachers of the Normal atni Model ^oboui3, apportions the Legislative Crantg, and 
::onemlly oontrolii alt matters relating to the Public and High Schools, 



For the heiter supply of tmined leuohflra. two N'onml Schools have beeu oKtaMished— 
at Toronto, and the other reutintly at Oltawii. IVo Model SchouU for boys uod eirls are 
Itaohed to the Normat School at Toronto, to aiil in the praoticul traiitiog of NonnAl School 
shideDta During the yoitr l87o. 47 male und .^1 Toni'ile studenta obtain«d ProriDelal Uer- 
liGoaloB at Toronto, the new School m Ott^iwa bein^ only in the fin^t yeitr of its iipcratiott. 
The toul number of stiidenis ndinitted to the Xorinul School, Toronto, to the ond of the year 
1875. biiiug the 52nd Se.*.Hi(Hi. wm 7,513—3,790 Iwin-r mule, :iJMi bcin? female. In the 
)'eiir 1^75 the sum of i^,'2'i'j,27\ wua roiacd for the support of the Public Schoola, being de- 
rived from the tbiloiring soureos: 

From I he County munioipiU UMiBimnt $758,467 00 

The Trustete' w;liotjl as-icasiuant 1,5(7,125 00 

The L^ii*hilivc(.iraot ii.ti<t other racoipla ., ., 1,059,862 00 



|3,36.'i,4.=>4 00 

Out ofthf.se funds tho amouut ptid for tencben' snlariOB is tl, 758,100; fur apparatus, 
price books and libraries. S53.t^00 ; fur ititc and bulldin^' of Schoid HnuaOB, $70:1,330; KDts 
and repairs to same. $148,454 ; for iwhiol h.iokri, HtuiionBry and evpensee, 9330, 394. 

Fur High .Sohoola the total ex[)Ciidtturu in 1^75 was ^.tS^i'ilS. Tho total reoeipts 
«njounli-d to $318,018, derived from tho following sources: Legislative Grant, $76,042; 
Municipal Grant, $160,323 ; pupils' feos^ $17,000 ; and other mnrees, $79,601. This show* 
an iocrua^c over the procedinf; yiiAr of 849,057. Out of the receipts, Che amoint piid for 
aalarifis of misters wts $184,752 : for batldinjr. rentd and repairs, $76,586 ; booka aud ex- 
pcoaM, $(36,600 ; apparatus and libraries, $4,073. 

//, Schools, Colleges ami I'nivenittf /'roiim-intttf endowtd, and iruhject Iq t/K oonii'ot of tht 

ProciHcial Oowmiwnt. 

Them Institutions oomo next in order. They &rc exelusirely Provincial, boitif^ sup- 
rtcd by Provincial ftiiida nod auhjiiot to ilio General control nf tho (Jovornment, but poa- 
Bing thdr own Couiioils or governing biidioK, und lire not within tho jurisdiotloo of tho 
Education Depiirtmnnt— n^i such. 

U[>t>Bii Canada Coi.lkdk wau Ibundod in 1828,uponthenir>d(!lnf thc^rcat Public Schools 
of Kn^land, and wis endowed ntih a liirge ^runt of public landi, from which it ooir derives 
MX aonu.il ineonic of $l5,00i), in addition tn its building and pounds in tho City of Toronto. 
lt» jriipils number about 3i>ll, and it aim^ nt preparin;^ them for miitrieulation io the Provio- 
eial Univef«ity, and for different profe«sio.is and pursuits. It i.s governed by a Committee of 
the SenAt« of the Provincial University, under StJitutcs pa.>»ed by it fVom time to time ; but 
^ach Statutes are subject to the approviil of the Lieutenant Governor of the Province. The 
curriculum extends over a wis y«ir»' couri-c of study in the samu number of (brnis, and em- 
braces Greek, Latin, nutheui.ilicd, Fri^nch, Gcnuin, Kuglish, ^rniaio-ir, Utvr;iture and cooi- 
positioo, history and jjeoj^raphy (both ancient nad moilorn), natural philosophy, experiuien- 
tat cbcmit^lry, physiology, Uib'ioal knowledge, the usual commercial branches, drawinjj, 
lausitj. ^mniistics. lenoin^: und drill exercises. 

lu other forui^, knowu »? the Lower and Upper, modern commercial and acientifio 
training coq be obtained. The examinntiona in each form are auarterly. Scholarthips m'ly 
bo QBtabli«hod by thu different Couuty Counoiis, while four exhibitions have been founded out 
of the Uuiverhity funds, each exhibition being the result of a competitive examination, and 
tenable for one ye:ir, in the fiflli and sixth forms. Its staff of teachers comprises the follow- 
ing : — 2 ('lajtsical Maslern, !i Mutheuiiicio'it Masters, 4 Bullish Masters, Drawtuii: Master, 
OTUina.sticK and Drill Mik'it.i^r. This School and the Uigh Schools already referred la, oon- 
8Ututti the principal feeders of the Provincial Uulvunsity, 

The oorporatc desi^ation nf the University is that of the U.SIVHRSITY of ToroKTU. 
It was orii^inally establiflhed by K*)yul Charter, and endowed with a grant of publio lands in 
18:28. The iiunual inaoaie from this endowment now excecdt)$.>5,00Q, The inNliiutlon was 
inaugnratcd and opened for students in 1313. The governing hudy now consifltH of the 
t}«oate. Thu OoQTOOation, eompoaed of all tho gradaateei, elect the Chancellor and Gtteen 




nKnnbere of tho S«nat«, the Proviaciat OorernmPDt DomiLatiag oioe. The Senate has power 
to confer degrees (but DOt honorary degreesj in the MVer.il faculties of ArU, Law and Medi- 
cine, and oertific»tCR in ED^incering and AyriouUure, after the difierant cxaniioatiODe pre- 
Mtibetl iu the curriculum, and subject to its provisiooa for atteadaDCti ujioa lectures in UnU 
versity ('oUege, or other affiliatod Bohooln or college*. Tlie Senate e&Q also proviJe for lotful 
examtnatioQB, and mny rt^vunitoend to the Lieuteaaat-Goveruor in CouocU tUc Cbtabliahtiictil 
of ProfeiworBhipB iu any dopartmentor knowledge, MieDoc or art,io llDivereiljr College. 

Tho fanotioosof tb« University ooniprise the extuDiQatioa of candidates fursuadiiii; 
scbolarRliifw. and degr«*« io the several faouUies. It prcscribos tho curriculum of KtuJy. 
and app<>iat» the exnminer% aad coaducta the reg{iectivo ezjLiDLualioaa ; it also moiutaius u 
library aud museom. 

'the work of lostraotioa is performed by Univrrsity Coixroe Ibrough its Profeasors 
aod L.ecturer8. Thia CoU^ and the tlnivcrsity arc maiiitaioed out of the coiuinun codow- 
tacnt of th(t ProTiocial Uoiverdty, which is administered by iho Bursar's Dopartmcnt, under 
the control of the LieuteaaDL-Oovcraur in ('uuncii. University Oolloge ii^ governed by a 
Coiinoil composed of tho President aud ProfwBDrf. The followiu" chairs have I ecu esubliehoii 
in the Colli^ti, namely : Classical liu^ralure. logic and rhetorin. mathematics and natni-a) philo- 
sophy, abemiatry uua expLTtmoiitul philnsnphv. hiRtory and RngltRh literature, mineralogy 
and geology, raetaphyxici^ nod uthirtt, mi?tt>ornjngy and nsLural hi.ftory, and lectureships nn 
Oriental liturature, in Giirman and French, Itiilian and Spanish. 

The course of inHtructinn follows that prew^ribed by the oorriculum of the Univewity 
of Toronto, and invnlvca four acisdemio years, each consisting of two terms. 

The studontfl are re(|uired to pass a matriculation examination for entrance to the Col- 
lege, and aim to the Univcrftity, before being; entitled to be recognised na regular students ; 
and tbe examination!* prescribed in the College are at the expiration of CMch term, while the 
exunioations for standing in the University of Toronto arc required to be annual. Students 
who arc not mairiculated may attend lectures in the different dcpartuents. 

. Beaidcs University College, which forms part of the Provincial ITniversity 8yst«tn 
supported by the Provincial endowment., there ate several iDstltntioDfl which, maintained 
froui private sources, arc attilintcd to the University, and are entitled to send up to its exami- 
□ atioD4 students who have conformed to tho prcAcribed currlcutnuj. Amoog^t such may be 
uieutioncd the Caoadina Literary ln)ililut« at Wnodntock, and the Toronto School of Mwii- 
ciue; but these properly belong; lo another cla.«H, and need not be further coundered here. 

Since the opening of the UiiivifrMty in the year 1843, (he number of student* who ma- 
triculated up to the end of the year 1H75, ib as lollows : — In Law, 1 1(1 ; in Medicine, 33C ; 
iu Artfi, 9\H ; iu Civil Enctneering, 33 ; and in Agrioullure, 20 ; or (he total number of 
1,433. 

The number of degrees conferred in tb« several fnculliei* is aUo as followH : — In I^&w, 
118 ; in Medioino, 328 ; and in Arts. 7i& ; or the totul number of 1,174. 

Scholarships in the diflei-cut facultieH arc auuuiLlly aunrdud upon the roaDltorthe eznnii- 
DotioDB in tho University. There am thirty-uiue iu tliu Fuculty of Arte alone, in BuntH of 
4120 and ?80 respectively. 

Since tho year l$tn the aggregate tiumlwr of scbolartthips awarded in that faculty is 
721. 

Tho scat of the Univeniity and Univcraity College is in the City ofToronto, where they 
occupy their own building, which is of Norman arohiteoture. Bpeoially'dcaigned for their pur- 
poaea, and situate in ^pnoious groundt^. The coKt of the building alone exceeded $3aU,000. 

///, Pi-ori»vial InslittHioas/or Spn-ui/ CltLtSfX mnintniiifd nrul nutnngr I btf iht I'rovincini 



.The Lctnelature of the Province has t«lablisli«d several Institutions of a specific oha- 
racler, and maintains them by annual grantM out of the Provinriul revenue. 

Io 18T0 the iHSTITITTION FOR THE EDrCATION OP THE DeaF AND DOMB WOS esto- 
btiBhed io the Town of Belloville. Such pnpiU as are nnabte lo be maintained by their pa- 
rents or guardinns are clothed, boarded and educated frw of chnrgiv The course of study 
ooniprises the usual Hoglish education, namely : history ; getijiraphy , arithin«etie ; writing 
and drawing, afeo articulatioD. The boye learn the following Iraden : oarpeatering, cabinet- 




tnnktn^ aod sltoe-making, nml k nowlertjro of the fnriu nnd gftrdon. Tliv gtrU nre taa^ht 
Mwiop, koitttog and gen«rnl Jumitsttc worfc. The number of pupiU is more than UIO. 

lu 1S7I the Imstjtction for the Blind wrb ostablished in the Towo of Itrantford. 
Ite object bthe iDStructioiJ of bliad pupils of sound intellect in tli« ordinary brnuohes of an 
Koglidi eduoation, in voa-A and intttrutn^atnl mueio, and in certain mechanical arts witbio 
Ihe reach of ibe bliod, No pujiils can be admitted exrepiiag for the purpone of ioetruotioa : 
and all over the aw of twenty-one are exoludcd except under special oironrn''t,incc8. and OLiy 
for a single Bcaeon as probulioaary. Admisflion is refund to the ug^d, iaBm or to iuibocilos. 
l-'u[iil8 uaablo to pa; are boarded and taught ^nituitoufily. 

The chief expense of the maiatennDoe of the Inslitutioo is boroo bjf the Froviaotal 
Trcafury. 

The Dumber of pupils during its Inst sessloa exceeded 1 40. 

The Sinooi. or PitAOTiCAL i^oiBMCB was established in 1873, and buildtngR secured 
where lecture* of a pracUo:i] chanieter nre i;iveo oo chemiBtrj', geology, und phyNioB ; und 
clasBBK are laHtructud in Hucar, uouslraotiija, and freu haud drawiuy;. 

In 1S71, the HcnooL op AaKiOULTt'ae at Guclph woa opened. Its objects are (Ist), 
to teach the pructioc and theory of haabandry to younf; men euga^i^d in ajj^rioultare, or in- 
tend ini* to BO en;;)!^ ; und (2ndly), to oonduet (!x[)ei'iinent» of general intcrent to agriculture. 
The farm in onmiectioii with the In^ttitutiun conwBtH of SflO aorcM. 

The pfifjolar course cnmprif^os two yourn, und inHiruclioD is ;;iven in A^cultare, Florti- 
CTiltore, Natural Sri(?rioe, including ChemiBtry. Vetarinary Surgery, Anatomy^ and Phyai- 
ology. The buildingH provide aconinmodatlon for 50. 

The mm required annually f»r the tnainlenanoo of these Institution n amounls to 
«B5,000. 

If. InstUuHvn* and Soeietia partfjf aided by or under Oowmmevtat Supervision. 

MlCHANic«' lNKTtTtrrR.s miiy be establiahcd ns Corporations uniier a general Act, for 
providing a library and eveuintr claaoea. Each is entitled to receive front the Le^islaluro ao 
^IBnal j^rnat of'$4'Xl, cnnditinuul upon the local contribution beinj^ at leaat $^00, and upon 
^ g subjected to Ooverument iaHpeetion. 

These exist in nliuoat every town in the Province, and l.i InNtitntioDH are reported last 
yaar t} hare held evening ctaa^ea, with an attendance antountiu}; to 773, for instruction in 
English ^ramul:l^ :iud composition, arithEnetic, iieometry, und ineniiuralion, pt«Qiuau»brp, book- 
keeping, praetioitl luwlinutOM, chemistry, ^eometKcal and decorative drawing, luiU free bund 
drawing. 

Several sooicties, partly educational, are alnu annually aided out of the Froviociat 
Treoeury. Buch as the Aoriooltural and Arts Associ.ition, the Ontahio Sociltv of 
Artibts, the Uanahian [NSTtnrTE, aud ihc Ent<imolooi(;al Hocibtt. 
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V. Schoolt, C>Mtges, and Uaivertilita not of a i'rovindaJ C/Mraclfr, 

Causes of a social and denominntional charnctitr have ^v»n origin to several School)!, 
CoUe^, and Universities which, maintained by their special supporters, are taking purl iu 
thu work of eduoatioD in the Province. Of these, few are to be found in the rural districts, 
and the number in all doeii not much exoeed 200. Butsobonlsof u private nature, aad eouiu 
of a Kuporior order, are to be found id the cities aud larger towns. These together number 
297, with soruo 8,000 pupils, and 570 teaohers. 

Of a Booial or dououiiuational origin, may be mentioaed : Episoopal ion— Trinity CoUcgo 
School, Fort Hope; Bishop Hellmutb's College, Loudon, for Boys; Bishop Hellmuth'a 
Ladies' College ; Hiithop Slracbnu's School, Toroato; Church of Eoglaud Ladies' .School of 
Ottawa; while the Wet^leyuuii have estiblished a Feuiale College at Humilton, and the On- 
tario Ladies' ('ollege, Whitby; as wul) iis an lostiluto for Hoys at Duudae ^ the Methodiat 
^iBWpnls have ri Ladies' College lit Belleville ; the Prtsbytcriaut^ a Ludiea' College at Ot- 
tawa and at BraotJbrd ; the ICouan <'athoLiv body have Kuvoral iastitntiona under their 
ciolUMvc charge, such as Siiint Miohaers (.'ylk-ge. Toronto; La Salle InHtitulc, Toronto; 
Loretto and Saint Joseph's Convents, Toronto ; and Aseumption College, Sandwich. 



From mtay of the Bchools just raentiored, fume of the pupiU prowcd to the d'cnotnintL- 
Uooal Colle^^ea ond IToiverHitios to be next mentioned, and Romc to tho ProviucinI I'nivcr^itv. 
Under dcttommational coDtrol,tho followiof; t'oUegee and Lfniversitie* nrc to be noticed: — 
(I.) Thk Umvbrbity of VicToiiiA OoLLKcJis Cobourg, wliicli obtained UniTersitj 
power:* in 1841, to confer degrees in tho ecvorol faculties which comprise Arts and Science, 
Thoolojty. Law and NfediciDe. The Senul« is the governing body, and the College ia chiefly 
itjpportcd by »n income derived from an endowment of about $100,000, contributed by 
Toluntary .«ub»criptiMna. 

(2.) UmvBRSiTT ANn QcTEBK'a CoLLEOB, at Ktnf(stOD, nnder the control of the 
rrofltjyterinn Church of Canada, formerly in eonnoctjon with the Charoh of Scotland. 

This Collej^re was iiicorporntc-d hy Royal Letters I'aient in 18+1, mid endowed with 
Univermity power*. Its income is derived from nn endowment fund of about 8100,000. Itft 
tcachiosi; work is confined to ihc facilities of arts and theoln^y. Since the opening of tbo 
College, 871 studeoti* have been enrolled, nad 5'2<i- decrees conferred. 

(3.) The L'siVERRiTY OK TiiiNiTV CoiXE(JK Was established For the instruction of mem- 
bers of the Church of Kn^jland, iiod ol'tnincd nKoyal CbHrkr in 1H5L', which euipuwered it to 
confer di^rcee in divinity, law, arti- and medicine. It is supported by uii cudovfuieni. obtained 
from sabiroriptioDfi in Knglaod and in <'i)niid;i, and U •^owrncd by ii Couvwation, cooslstiDg 
of the Chancellor, the Provost and Profesfrort!, and per«on» of the blaudio;; of Master of Arte 
or of any dc^ee in divinity, Law or medicine. Subscriptiun is rer|uired to the eCTect that the 
student Jg a. meinber of the Church of England, bat in not required from ao; caudidale who 
is not a mcnibc'i- of the Church of England, 

(4.) Al.BK.KT L'NiVEUKiTV wos establii^hed at Bellovjlle by the Methodist episcopal 
Church in 1857, aud obtained Uaircre^ity powcrH in 11^71. It ie under the govurumcnt of u 
Srnato which confers dc^^reee in art^^, law, uiui^ic, theoIo;b;y and onginceriui;. 

(5) 'I'm: Ottawa CoLi.KaB is under the directiou of the Komaii Catholic body, and 
obtained University powers in 1866. 

Drnomitiaii'inal Institutions of a like chanicter to the [ireoedtoK have been eBtBhliahed 
by oilier relipinafl bodie.-*, but without iic()uiring University powers, their main object bciof; 
for the eduoalioo of youths for the niinifttry in their rc'^peciive Churches. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada o^tabtishod Ksox's CoLi,K<iE, in 18i4. 'Ihc course 
i. chiefly thcolopeal, and theCollf^now owns and occupies a commodious edifice in Toronto, 
Jt ha* acquired a conaidcrablc endowment from private aubseriptions. 

IIUHON CoLLLUH. sitDntcd at London, is of like character in connection with di« 
Church of England. Il was founded in the year 1SG3, and QCqnired ila building and endow- 
ment by private eubi^riptions chiefly obtained in England. U is purely a tlicolo}>ica| coU«ge, 
and pledged to the niaintenance of the principles of the Church of England known aa 
Evangelical. 

TllK Canadun LiTERART INSTITUTE, (It WooJatock, whUe affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in conncolioo wiih ita course of instraotioD la arlg nud science possesees a 
Ibeolospcal department for the training of miuitters in coDDectioo with the UaplJst Ohureh. 
The foregoing is an eiiiimerntion of most of the Itistitutionti whose* origin may be 
traced to »odal or denoiuiiintioiuLl causes. 

In connection with proft5ts«ii>n.al pursuits, the Law Society of Ontario maintiuns a 
Law School, in which lccturi« are delivered to students, and upon an examiaation being 
held, Scholariihips may bo swarded upon the result. 

For itiBtntction in medicine the following schools exist : — 

The Toronto School op Mediciine, afliliated to tho University of Toronto ; the 
Mepioal DEl'AitTMKST of the UDlversity of Trinity College ; the Royal Colleok of 
Phybiciass and SuKfiEONS at Kingston ; there is besides a Veterinary College in 
Toronto. 

I'l. — Imtitutiong parUif Rdticational or Rtfontuitorj/, 

In addition to the institutions properly educational, there aru others whose objects 
are of some such character, and which are striving for the amelioration and reformation 
of those olas.4es which come withiu the scopv of their operation. Of these may be noticed 
those directly maintained out of the Provincial funds, and controlled by a Department of 
the Government In the Pro'VINCIaL liEFORUATORY, PeaetADguishene, there arc 
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"boyB, who have been commilted to it on being tried for criiuintil oflV'ticus, Part of llieir 
time IB given to inetmclion and part to trairibg in ^-arioiis inJustrips, and tho general 
rOBollB of the tTCAtment havw proved favoumhio. 

Tho Ckntral Prison was eatabliahed by the ProviTice in IS7S, for thfl purposo of 
reforming ordinary offenders whose sentences were of liniiti?d dnrntion. The prison has 
been constructed] at .in expense of about 1^120,000, and is probably one of the best i»ri3i>n8, 
in all respects, to be found on tbo continent. The short experience of it« effectfl shows 
that the inHiiencoa are of a benelicial and n-funning character, OfTunders consigned to it 
aro free from the contaminating associations to be found in the ordinary gaoU of the 
Province, and being instructed in various trades, leave tbeprisoD belter Btt«d for earning 
an honest living in the futurv. 

The Public: iJchooU are unable to reach the class of Delected children which are to be 
found in cities and the larger towns, and Boys and Girlr nomoa have been established 
by individuala and Societies to meet this want. They care for, educate and train a large 
number of such children, and their efforts arc aided out of thu Provincial Treasury accord- 
ing to tho numlMf who are cared for in eac)] inBtitulion. 

Finally, whilr religions instruction in the Public fichoola ia aptional with trustees, 
teachers, parcnlA and pnpil.t, the Sunday >Schonla exiKting in the Province exceeded in 
187r», 3,900, with SSfi.CdO scholars, and 22,700 teachera. 

Relying upon these popular and national agencirB, and those which special consider- 
ations have developed, tho Province of Ontario is steadily pursuing a earner of progress, 
material, moral and intcllectnal. 

While the foregoing presents some indication of the offorta of the Province in striv- 
ing to become a civilized and well-ordered community, its people understand that their 
future progress, welfare and happinejts mainly depend iipim the continued efficiency and 
improvement of these educational ageuues uudar their free constitutional system of gov- 
ernment 

ADAM CROOKS, 
Education Depaiitjiest, Ontario, Minisirr of Education. 

Toronto, April, 1876. 



PART XL 

THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS OF VARIOUS STATES AND COUXTRIES 

AT PHILADELPHIA. 

In onler to present a complete view of tho educational features of the Exhibition^ as 

a whole. 1 sbnll refer to the more striking point* in of the ediicAtional collections of various 

, countries as exhibited at Philadelphia. I shall then give iu connection with this reference, 

;A brief companion sketch of the present condition of education in tlieacj Slates and 

Countries. 

Tt is due to these States and Countries, to say that I have taken them in the order, 

■ ta it appeared to me, of tho comparative merit of tlicir rtsapeotive ediicatioual exhibibe. 

' For this reason I shall hnvc to abandon any attempt at geographical clasfiification or 

sequenrp ; but this is necessary, in order to judge of the quality, extent and variety of 

, each country's uxhibiL Witii this view, I havu clas^jitied the exhibits as fullowb : — 

1. The State of PennsyU'-tiiia. 5. The Kingdom of Belgium. 

3. The (Kiugdoro) of Sweden. 0. The Empire of 'lapan. 

3. The Empire of Russia. 7. The United States (Bureau of 

4. Tho Swias Confoderubiun. EdtioaLion). 



B. The Republic of France. 
9. The State of MassaclituetU. 

10. The State uf Ohio. 

11 . The Statp of New Jersey. 

12. The Kiiigilom of the Ni-tlwrknds. 

13. The State of Connecticut. 
U. The Suit*! of liliofle lelaiitl. 
lit. The State of New Hampshire. 
K>. The Stat« of M;ii)ie. 



17. The State of Ulinoii, 

18. The State of Indianik 

19. The State of Micliigaii. 

20. The Stale of WMscookd. 

21. The Ein|»ire o( BrHzil. 

22. The (Kirigdom) of Norway. 

23. Miscellaneous. 

24. Etiucation in Countries not repre- 

aented at Fhiladtflpliia. 



1. TKE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



The educational exhibit made by the State of Pcnnsylvanift, was by far the most 
extensive and syiitematically arranged of all of the School exhibits at Philadelphia It 
just lacked, bovrover, what the Ontnrio exhibit had in euch variety, in order to make it 
the uioal complete, an it wak the mnflt e)ct«nRi%'i! nf th<> nihie^ilioual coIIlt lions at 
the CentcDnial. The skill nod eiicrgj- which the State Superintendent of Public In- 
fttructii>a (Hon. J. Wlckersham) evinood in collecting aud arrnuging the material placed 
in the " Educational Hall" of hifi Stale, was remark ab It-. Every cJucatioiiul interest in 
Pennsylvania (w^emed to have had a fitting represenution in the niohea or alcoves of the 
" Hall ;" while the wlmle exhibit, taken together, prest'iitwd an adrairablu bird'is-eye view, 
or coup d'lcil, of the material reauUtt and progress of education in the Stale. 

That tnich waK intAnJei to h.ive bof^n the chnritctJjr of the entire Amerionn Kducntional 
Bxbibit ia clear from llic obscrvaliona on the Bubject oiude tii public meetings, by the able 
United States t'ouimimioner of Eduuatioa (Ueoural Eaton), by the Hon. Mr, Wiokershun 
bim.soir, as well as by other noted American EilueiitioDiHls. Had the views of thc»e gentlemen 
prevailed, "the American Eiucational Exhibit," voold, as a whole, have been, as Mr. 
Wiekt^nham exprc»4eH it, io his last report, "the grande»t and most interesting Anterican 
feature of the great diiiplay." 

Tiic American people had the stronjceat incentive to renlite IhU hope of their own 
countrymen, and Che expectation of straogeni. Not only had they woe a liighly bonourabte 
educational- position st Vienna, in the very ooiitre of monsrahioal Europe in 1873, bat en- 
lightened Europcau Stolefmcn and Educationists had, in most complimentary tcnn.<i, referred 
to the fact that it was lo the (Jniteil Stales they looked with i^o much interest for exumplos 
of the highest development in Ainerioa of systems of Public tastruelion, This was the' 
view expres^'ed, (as already quoted in this report, pogc 3} by the Austrian Minister at 
Washington, Baron Von SohwarK-.Scnborn, riircotor Qenoral of the Viennn Kxpontion of 
1873, Austrian Commiisioncr at the iolernatioatil Exhibition of London in 18&1 -md 1802, 
and of Parts in 18A5 uud ISfiT. M. Kippuau, uIro a well-known French writer on Education, 
in speaking of the then forthcoming American Exhibition of I ^7(1, saya ; 

"There will be many objircU to atlrnet the adentJon of foreign visitors, bot we may 
boldly affirm that none will produce a deeper impression than the Educational Exhibit, and 



)U for llie rollDwitif; rc^eons : Tlia United State? have tba ri)*ht to feci pmad of their Pub- 
SohooU nnd |n(itittinnn.t Ui prodaflc unli^tenod and ediioaled mun lar the honour and 

^rusfwriry of their Kopuhlio Hove oor people ihDOfrht nl lattiu;:^ our tonchara derive 

»uii' pvn'&i from rhift nni<|ae noooftion to stad; everything the Untu;(l Slate-s have done (vr 
lucAtioQ in the way ol'Mhoo) orgaoixation, methods of* itistiaetioa, cdauUonal ftppantne 
fciciiic ro^ulnlioQs, ate." 

Tbo leading American Rduoalionutt» quito aoderaiood vhat was ezpecled of them bf 

ma. This, Mr. Wieker^ham, as Lheir oioalbpiece, eipr«s9ed in an addrestt oo the 

livered in Au^nfi. I >^i''', he ftuid : 

** TllotissndH nf difUtnguishcd citiieos front iibrond will visic Philadelphia Doxt year 
I87fl), f»r Ihr. ikJ* pitrptnf: nf Mwlyintj uur sf/iiteni.t nf puhSif rAuMtion, These iiyslcniii are 
/where rocof^iMd &8 the only anlt Uiat can itare iostitutions like ours. They arA the 
lire of onr nutinool life, [n ihcm is found the chief souroo of the strength bi the Repub- 
The pnliticitl philotwphcr who understimda them will 6iid no dittJcnUy in undemtandttur 
%1I that we hftvu to ^how— nil we ure. 

" With a view to mskc ttic Aiovrican Kducalional Exhibition a credit to Ute Republio, it 
UH •<ri^Miiittly deti^ued to pUce it in the main hiiitdiuK, within an aivn of 2000 feet hm^ and 
' a roasonshic width, so ua to allow for countrr :tiid floor B[>»ce. oo Stale to occujiy more 
i»D I'lO tect ol' wall. D«liiy» mid iithor chu-h-s prevented this desirable [lUn t'roiu being 
irried out : ko that intitead of one tirandcLvuibiia'd t.'xhiljtt of the whuU- educutiouiil reMiarem 
Iho UnitO'l HtalOn, the whole eit^fiiMve and valuable collecliun with ono exeeption (I'euD- 
flnuia), wan twutlereil and hid away in n very nuiall and iuoonvvnieut gallery." 

The oon!ie(|UeDce of this delay id prepuridf: for a full edueationa] exhibit of the Tariou 

lies, vn», BH Mr. VViokerthun suyii in bin late annual report, " that no State made a fall 

ifNciitation of edneaiiooul tntcrCDts, and many .Siatca were not reprenented at alt. The 
libit ofi made wn> broken u)i into frt^neulti, and located, some in oue place and Mine in 
boHicr, iu lhi> difl'orcnt buildiui;^ nbout the ^niunJx. Pennsylvania «r«cttsl a building of 
own ; MHM(aebuj«t>ot.tao:DUpiiHl u (lallery ovtT thv vxmi eutraneu of the main buildini;, wbitd 
DoM> of other', with (hat of the Natioiial Bureau of Education, oconpiei) sp:iee in the tlovern- 
SfUl building ; aixl frui,'ii]enti< of wluil ouKlit to hare been me unilu't, well uryiiuixwi whole, 
(ero Mattered iib«inl thw floor uf the Main Uuildiuc, the Women's Pavilion, and some of the 
laexes. Tbi^ disurif^nixed niuseuf tnati-riul, cxc«ltunt :i8 it wa? in ptirt«. distracted, if it did 
bot dii>gu8t, (be litiiidrfili^of learned loreitnicrt who onme to Ihe Expositiou cxpreswly to study 
Lniericitu ttyi>t«tui> of (.nlucation, and lii«t to uh an oppiirtunity thai may never oeuur again of 
i>ing JQ>itic« to the great «IK>rt8 our people in all eeotioDa of the country have made to edaoate 
HeuiaclveK" 

The failure early in IS7(i to carry out Ihe origitial plan of grouping the] ixlucational 
ihiiiiu of the »cT6rBl Stales together in the Main Uuildia;;, stimulated tbo lion. Mr. Wiolcer- 
am to proceed al onoe with the croctlou of a very handaowc " Kdueatioua] Hall " for the 
ito of PeouHylvaoia, at a eo.n of $13,000. So urgunt was the oaae, that, as Mr, Wicker- 
sham states, " the Ftall waA under roof before any money wua obtained with which to pay 
it." 
I mootioD theao facts to show the great diffioalttctt experienced by the Amcrioans ibem- 
in giviDg thoit iMluoalioiial exhibit that proiuineneo at, the " Centonnin] " whioh Ihey 
jufllly and ciuinenlly de^Tvcd ; and atito lo nIiow Imw unsollish they were in nini^ M 
luuable n (xisitiou in the Main Building to our own and other foretgo wliool exhibite. 
Frum thiu ocettsaary digres^-ton I shall now proceed to point out aomu uf the more io- 
lercfftjog features of the Pconsylrnniau Exhibit. 

The Penn«ylv.iiii* Educational Hall provided 20,000 sqture fe«t of wall surface for 
libitors. It was octaf^oual in shape (ai ahowo iu the oograTiog.) Not iueludinc the 



wings, it was ]Q0 by 100 foM, the m\n^ v«r« 40 by 24 fee^ The G«ntre oontained so oo- 
iagooal room 4S b; 49 Tcct, Id (be wings Ibere were &|>arlroeDt« for tbo Slate Supcrintend- 
enr's ciSic«, ooDferPice aaA Mtltn^raatns, etc. The main aisle wae ten feet vide, vrhh alcoves 
on either nide ciirht feet deep. In the.«o alcAves wer« ndintnibly arrmiffwJ orticlcs, or oilier 
illminitioDs, relating to Kindergarten ; Common School npplinnccs of 177G dd'I I87f> ; School 
Ornamentation ; Orphan Schools ; Selioals for tho Blind ; for the Peeble-minded : Schools of 
Design for Women; Sunday Schooln; Aeadctnica; Scminaricfl; Collar; Univenlties ; 
NormnI Sehools , the Educntion Depnrtnicnt, elc, etc. 

Id itdditioo to these departments of the FeDDsylvanian Exhibit, ibcro woro very admir- 
able collectinnB of Rchnol furniture. School apparatuit/ maps, charts, text-books, and other 
appliances for Schools. 

I shnll DOW refer to the apecinlties of the Exhibit as they presented themselves to me, 

1. The admirnblo and systematio arrangement of the whole exhibit^ ita exteot antl 
Tariety. If it had any defect it was that of beins: loo miHce]t9nGatu<. 

2. The PennsylviiEiian tJenl Common School, — This conBistod of a coiiip3el« oollectton of 
iVimiture, maps, apparatOB, staliouery ^70 articles), anil text-books suitable for a Common 
Country or Villujfi! School. 

3. Elaborate models and photographfl of School-housei* and GroundN. — These models were 
admirably prepared, and the photO£rraph.s were, on the whole, exoelleot, 

4. I]|nslr»li>on.s books, charts, dlngrAms made by apparatus, and decorations fbr Snodny 
Schools. — Thia nnrquc exhibit wita very oxlcnfiive and pompleie. Tt was contribnted by the 
ProtcatADt Episcopi^l, Prcabyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, Quaker and Jewish Churches of th« 
Stale, ws well aa by the Amerioaa Sunday tichuot Union. 

5. School OrnamcntatioD, including a fcjuutain with fish, twining vines, hanging haakou, 
flower pots and vjwes. ntatnes and staluelteis, mottoes and eopravings. — This collection was one 
of the most inlereeting and sug^tivv, as wall as the moat philosophioal in the exhibit. Id 
the pleasing features of " school life " llie Aniericaos excel all other Dation.?.t 

a. Mattcra of Historical Intcra<9t. — Thia exhibit eonsUted of a " oondensod " model or 
the interior of a School of " '70," and by way of contrast, one of 187G ; also, valuable his. 
torioal portniiti* of persons idaotified with the ouueo of education in the State from its 
earliast hielory. 

7. Students nod Pupils' Work. — This Doptrlmeni, although not peculiar to the Penn- 
i^lvnnia Kxhibit, waa yet here in almoat cxhauatlcM %'aricty. The el^auce and finish or 
much of this work, eepcolnlly from the Colle^j^s and higher Seminariefi (and many Publio 
Schools), were subjeots of freqnent remark and commeadatlon. 



'Ftam Ibe colloction nxbiiiitud I15 .Mr. N. tl. Bilgc't'^ii ^ i>a1*-t«i], wUli tb« aid of Dr. Haj, ■ aamtwr of 
ver; •xcaltvnl arUclvi (vt our I'«po)it«r; and Nunnal School*. 

1 80 dttply lEuprHBcd bat* 1 ba«o of tb« lofteotng ind ttcvailD^ IdSmiio* of r«&D«ni«ni la ihi oniuiao- 
talton ofSrbnol premiMS, both irltbin and lallhouf. tliai t liave dovotoil lirn Nhoto eba[tler« Ui th« (n1ij«et in a 
[stcond aiJtiloti of Br*c>«iil work which 1 hnv* )iaVili*ho<l on " The School Tlonaii : tto AnraiTiioTURie, Ex- 
iBiinaL **■' InrangiAi' ARUAJXiRucr'TR." f bar* irvatcl ihi* ful^joci uoiler tbe fuIluiritiK b*n<lt : — Tho In- 
flnenoaof bB Atlrarliv* .'^chont llanM — -Schoiil llunio* xh'Mihl b« I'lounnl Wajr Marks — Snhoal IIiniB tnna- 
Kon OD the Mnralil; of ila Preqiwiilora— Cliililreti** IrnlTiiMuWo MctitoriM i<t ihe '*i-hinil II'juiv ( Eiaioplt*)— 
OtDKmcBljour Sebnol, ai well a< jout 'Ioioo. 'Ir'iuu'l* — Rva^nui ubj ifn (buulil Prui'i<JoRarn! Kclnemtnl — 
School f1ow«r Sbow— How td Amni;« VU-inu about Sabool PnmUm, stn. 
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As s goncrnl rnle, exsmT'tot of pnpila' work — mofit of it ver; excellent, and cxccated 
wiOi skill anfl Mcarttoj — was the great staple nF the Educationiil Etliibits oi' llic vspifvus 
Atn«rican StAtea. Indeed, to in; mind, tta profuniOD was rallior u defect tliaa d. 9p«ciat 
ooclleooc. 

It WM an elaborato exhibition of "reaulta" rsllier than an illastration of "prowMsi"., " 
or " toodoa " of LQStruotioD, widi corrfltponJiag examples of the appliaooes of education. I 
shall, liowcror, refer to this Enbjrat in another plaoe. 

BRIEF SKETCH OF EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

From the descriptive Catftlf^o of the State Exhibii, prepared by Mr. Wickenhtm, I 
extract tbc fo'llowing slaljfitics and explanatiuDS : — 

Extent of Territory — square milos , 46,000 

PopnlatioTj in 1870 3,521,791 

Number of porHona in the State in 1870 between Ui« ngcs of 

fivenad eighteen 1,076,000 

Estimated number in 1876 between six nod twcnty-ono (tbe 

school ape) 1,200.000 

Number of Fupils enrolled in the Public Schools in 1675 til»0,073 

A*-oruge outuber 55I,8^8 

EBtimatcd nunibcp in other than Public Schools 60,000 

NumbiT of Public Schools in 1875 17,092 

Number of Graded Schools in 1875 6,626 

Number of School Directors iti ]?75 18,825 

Number of .Supuriiitritidootti in 1R76 89 

Number of Teaoher.-. in Ifi75 19,880 

Averai,'o t<alDri«-fl of Mfilc Tcaeherg in 1875, per month $41 07 

Avorajjc sDlaries of Female Teaohcrs in 1875, per month 34 09 

Average length of School Term — months, nearly 7 

ATfrHi'c Ront of tuition p«r month for ench pnpi) CO 9S 

Cost of tnitinn in 187S $4,476,875 52 

Cost ofhnildi»KS, \e., in 1875 2,0.19.46+ 83 

Coat of fuel and coQiineonciea in 1875 2,448,.'il5 78 

ether appropriations and L-ipcnA«» to 1875 272,411 10 

Cost of SoldtcrH' Orphan ^bools, paid direellr by tho State, 

in 1875 423.603 76 

Toial expenditures for School purposes in 1875 9,950,760 99 

State appropriations to Common Sohools I.OOO.noO 00 

Amount niiwd by local taxes leTied for School purposes ... 8,131,980 45 
Value of School Property in 1875 ..24,260.787 00 

The ^urea below show the growth of the Pnbtie School system in the past teo youv 
from 1865 to 187fi ;— 



i86s- 

Number of ^ntdod schools 1,743 

Number of Superintendents 65 

ATorage salaries of mnlfl leaohera $31 82 

Average salurit-s of female teachers •... 24 21 

Cost of tuition $2,615,528 C3 

Cost of school hon-sea 466,088 08 

Total oo3t 3,614,238 D8 

Number of teachers ottemling County Insti- 
tutes 2,765 

Number of Normnl Schools 3 
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Statb Dkpakthent uf Pubi,[{; iNBTRnmoM AND School Oo'icKim. — The ideate 

SujiGriiit^ndtint 'm app(iint<;<l by the Governor, l}uL tho appoint uitii it muat be confirmed by a 
vote ortwO'thu-d»4 of all the niciiiberd of t!ic Senate. Ho liuM.: liJH office for four years, and 
at preBeiil hi.s tuilurj' i.'^ ?3.750 iind tmviiLling expunsaFj. Me U aided by two de|iulicfi, one 
ebiof clerk, two Tn-specwrs oi' Orphan Schools, and five other afficer*!. County Suprrinten- 
dente of SehoolH are appointed by the County School Direotwra onoe in three years ; are com- 
mi^inncd, if no valid objeoiion is made before him to its bfiini^ done, by the Siipurint^nidcnt 
of Pablio iDstructioD, and arc subject to removal by him for otiue'e. There an sixty five 
such officers uow in cotntaisdion. There nre ako in odice tvcnty three city and boroagh 
Supcrin lenden te appointed in tho aaaw way. The nver«<:i' salary paid the County Superin- 
tendents is a little le!>s thon ^1,200 per iinnum, and tbnt paid City and Boroogn Superin- 
tondeota aomctliins over $1,500 pi:r fttiimm. 

No&MAL Sr.liooi.s. — The uty of Philndelphin hns a veil appointed Noi-ninl School for 
Girls, eetnblliAhod in 184S. It is conncclod with the puhlio school systCQi of tlie city. 

Under a StotP law pns«cd in 1m57, there arc nine Stnlo Normal Schools in irucocBflful 
operation, with an awcndanoe of nearly J, 000, and property rniued at 81,000,000. 

CorNTV Institutks. — A Tcaolicr.'' Institute of a ffcolt's liuriition is hold in every 
County of the Hint* once a year, under tlic direction of the SupwiDt«ti4cnt. Tho mam ob- 
ject of the Institute is to import professtond iastruction. Tho atteuluncc in IST'i was, of 
tcflohcra ].'t,Kt),'); of School Directofit, 1,035. The kclnrcra and instructora numbered 
nearly 500. The .xevcml counties appropriated for this purpose $13,145. 

Teachers" Examinations and (jertipicatis— Three ijradea of Teachera' Certifi- 
cates are granted by Superititeudeuls, and two by Boards of Kxaminers at NortunL ScIiooIh. 
The first umde of oertiQcate t^ninted by Superinlerjdentt* is c;illed "Provisional." The 
t^econd ^radt', called a '" Professional" evrtificite, is grnuLed by SiipTiotendeuts to those who 
poasess a thcrough knowledge of oertaiu braachee, aad have liaU sucoeHJtful experience iu 
teach in^. 

Tho third smdtt, called !i ''Permanent" certificate, is fjriinted by the State Superin- 
teudcut of J'ublio lu«triiotioD to any teacher holding a " Professional " cortiSeuto who is re- 
■oouinicuded by the Hoard of Directors for whom hu haa taught, a (Vmuiltce of five teaebers 
hotdiDju; thu lu^jher L'rade^^ of ccrliGcntvii, olcclcil by ballot »t tho County Teachers' Idsti- 
tul«, and by the Superiutendout of the proper jurt:<diotion. This certificate it^ eood tor life 
in thoJurtBdietiou where issued, and for one year wilhio tho juri&diotioa of any other 8upei- 
intoadeut. 

The Board of Examiners at a KorDiat SchoOil is eouipasod of the Superinbendeat of 
Public Instruction, or Peputy, as President, Ivo Principalis of Norninl Schools, and two 
County or Oily Supcrin tendon t£. 

The means of Secondary Kilucation in tho StJite are ; 

1. Public High Schools. 

2. Public Cnidcd ScliooU with Depnrtiiiontii for Higher Instruction. 

3. t^t^g:rudc■i Public Schools with Pupils in Advanced Studies. 

4. Academics and Wcminatica 
9. Boardinc: Schools and Prirnlo Day Schools. 
6. The State Normal Rchooli. 
The Noiiiinl Schools furnish instruction in the hiifhcr brancbca annually to about threo 

thousand «l»d<>nls. 

riloilRR EdhcATIOS, — In 1870, according to the emisus, Penntiylvaitia hud six Univer- 
sities iitid lliirty-lhree CVillc);0!<, with three hundred ami forty-nine prufosMors, nnd »ix thousand 
three hundrt^d and filly seven students, of whom one thousand four hundred and seventy were 
females. Not nil (be insti tut ions thus reported enjoy full collegiate rank. 

Technical Koccatios. — The Polytechnie College of Philadelphia comprises a soiea- 
ri6o Aohool nod five technie^il M^hools. 

The Lebigb University and PenosYlvaoia State College are more technical than literary 
iu their nims, ami are doin^ a good work in fitting vouug taen to direct the various indutttrieg 
•of tho State. Lafayette College, the University of Pcnnsylvunia, and the Western Univer- 
sity of PennsylvDnia, have stroiii;, well organized, tcohnieal depurtineuts. The Nijjht School 
_for Artisans, under the publio school auihotilios uf Philadelphia, the Deparlmout of Teobni- 
' t\ KducBlioo connected with the \\\^ School ut PJttsbui^h, the addition olbrai^chus of study 
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Thk Auxucak nooKacLLEBs' Exhibit.— MAis Bauincc.— (^ektenxul Istkhvatioxai. 



of a tecIinicDl character (o thi> wurscs nfU'tuli Sohoolsin othersof ourcltioB. all point clcftdy 
10 the adoiitiou of a ]>ulii*j' favournblc in tccliuicui education. The Franklin fiK-tituli?, of 
PliUiKlelpuin. Jia^ Iwtm laboured iu iIik cu^^e of practionl wicDce ; iind tlio Wsitrner Frte Jo- 
^titutc is doiD^ ti iiOini work iu tlic suiuc tliructiuu. Wc hav« two floomliinK An Schoola or 
Schools of Design, one lo Philadrljihia, iiud the other iu Pitwljuri;h There arc also Com- 
mercial SehooU und Schoolt. ol' l>«-ati»itr;. Music, ElcoutioM. aud Caliellienicf. In the field 
rtfNiitund Scicnw, Art. nnd Lik-raturo, the Ameiicati Philosopliical Society, the American 
HifcU-riciil i-wic*Iy, Ihc Nuniisiuutic; Sicictjr. the At'udciuy of Nutural .Sciouco, nml the Acii- 
«iciuy of Film Arts. Tliero are 14,S19 public aud luifje privulc libtarii-j, coutiiiiiiiii,' G,;177,845 
volumct); 600 pcricdicalf. circuisting nearly -J, 000,000 ul'co])ici); undliuudicdsol'tloumbiu; 
Lyccnuip and Literary Societiec. 

Frofekrional K]>iX'ATiON. — Tlio Medical Collfgea of Ponneylvania aro widely known ; 
ThcTf are aUo !i number of Thcolopioal Schools and Mjvoral Lnw Schools, 

8(.').[)iERti' Ori'IIan Sciiuoit). — In 186S Pcntifylvonia establit^hrd a comprcl.ciisivo 
syslem of k'Iuh>Is> f(ir the dt-Ptiluie orphnnB of licr soldiers killtd or crippk-d in ibp lole einl 
war. Into lli«* whooU 8,500 cbildrtti bavo bceu gathered from all parts of the Stale, fed, 
clothed, imitnictt'd, and eared for unlil cixtccn years of ape, at a eosl to fhe State of 
" SjOftOjOdO. Of ehnritiiblc iiisHtulifiuii, Gttnrd College for Orphnns ia the most noletl. It 
bae now ft ftuflicient incotnu to maintain and inittrtK^t ].M>ci obildrco. 

U.— THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE KINGDOM OF SWEDEN. 

. This Kingdom had already distinguished. it«elf by its educational e.\hibit at the Paris 
Expoitiliori of 1867, nml i<Ap(-ci.il]y ut the Vieunu Kxliibiliuu of 1673. But, its these 
lilacea vere in Enropt-, it was a Icaa difficult and expensive undertaking, to transport a 
large variety vf :irticU*8 i-v the Frouch and Austriau CapiUiU, tlmn it waa lo liavc tiicm 
deepatclicd to the New World. It Bhowcd grwat p»t«rprise and deciaiou od the part of 
A comparatively small kingdom, in the north of Europe, to enter into oompetition with &o 
ftirmidalilR, and iiott^J :iu e<lucaliunut com|>etiLyr, m tlie United Stat«H of America. 

Ttie etiidy of the educiLtioiial contribution from Sweden, was, however, u grent treail 
to tho .Americans, as it was to Canadian Educationiat^, who visited Philadtdplija. Ttiii 
mode adopted \>y Sweden to ilhuU-ate her proceaae^ of education, wan most strikitig and 
instructive. Few who risited the exhibition, would likely visit Sweden ; she, therefore, 
in effect, tran^poru-d to Philadelphia, as it were, a little shady nook oi n rural village^ 
with iu quaint, bnt tasteful School-house.* Once within ita doors, the visitors would he 
as literally in one of tho village schuolti of the kingdoin, as he would be weru he in Sweden 
itself. There was the hall or entry, with its fittings nnd huge barometer — the school- 
room yrith its tile stone, desks And sesta, teacher's platform, musical instruments, maps, 
illustrations, apparatus and other appliances, tho teacher's private room, or class-room, and 
above all, tho teacher's ap*rtment«, oociipyitig one side of the school-building, t 

Hon. Mr. Philhrick, the excellent Superintendent of Public Sehools in Bu&ton, thus 
refers to his own experience at Vienna, where a Swedish School-house had also been ox- 
hil>)tcd. Ufl aays: — 



* Tb* ili« of' kb forr atat baildinr. ma lOxH Itet. TIm (cud* work o( iho Setioul li«utc vu Wouitbt 
(i-.m Str«4«o. Tbo Arolili«cli men MM«ri>. Immi iinJ JMobioD, 4ri) the Bkhlbiior, C. O. IVtBgilroai, of 
SlOckholtn. 

f Iq eonnwIioB witli ihU poeullaril}- of lh« S«*<3l(b Sabovl-facun, I maj ibj, lliat at t«ii«ti«ra Id Sweden 
irt {cnerall^ marrind rasa, pntTiflon ii mala in rb« KahonI taaBiu tot Ibelr acaoiamu'lalliii, aa4 a piftt «( 
(ruund it UMignvii lo tliem for cultivaiiou, ni a {mrd«o. I bararefeirvd Iu Nurwajr farUiei uo. 



"I had mado some effort to takeout wltli me to Vienna, an edifice to illustrate our idea 
of a Model Schoolroom, with its fittings. 1 felt pretty sure that nothing but niuupy wa« 
wanted to make this project a complete' success ; but when I entered the beautiful Swedieli 
School-houBc, and tooK my seat on the Ma-itere platform and surveyed the specta«l« pm 
sentMl hy Iho school-room, with its apparatus and fittings, I felt glad that my nt- 
tempt to bring over a school room h;id faiii-d, bicanao I could not have matched what I 
eaw \>ffoTe me. 1 reckon thfit the State of Maasachusctts will get p&irl for the cost nf 
sending me to Viennu, a hundred times over, hy the benefit derived from the knowledge 
of the idea of a school-room (German and Swedish) which I brought home with me." 

In addition to tli« Swedish Sohool-houge, iU BttinjiH, furniture, and appsratas, there 
were about 400 uthur artiolce, illustralivo of educatiunal systems, methods, and libraries' 
exhibited. 

In Bpcnkinicoflhe Swddi-ih exhibit, the editor of the Pfnnni/lviuin Si-hffol .Tnnrnal ^ays : — 

" Amon|! the school appiirahi^ uml appliitnce^ exhibilcd, there are mapo much superior 
in fulness, accumcy, nod execution, ly any school map we have in thi," country, some philo- 
sophical uppar^lus very fine gwlogicil, botaniual, loolo^iwil, nuJ other oharU, a chnrt of 
wei;jhU nnd mcaj-ures, and colkctiou ofbirJi'. Oehv«, plunt«, foafiK eto. 

" W(,i weru particularly iatcrc«ted i« a cbku oontuining, in small t>paceH, itpeciineot! ef ores, 
roaki<, nubs gr"'"!^, "^cods, pSantis, ioscote, ehdls, etc. This cusc is probably not oTer five feet 
K}uure, uud may be two or three inches in depth. It ia placed utniioet the wall, and come- 
finiently (."coupiee but little room, Itn contents are Mvorat hundred specimuos ofobjcclei, of a 
' ohsrtcter admirably adapted tii interest und LDxtruct young children. With a little eSort, ond 
a few dolluTK of expense, it could be pUced in any soh'jol-room. Id our primary schools, as 
material for objeot lensons, its value would he ii. calculable. 

" NorluniJ's apporalus for teaching arithmetic soems to be well adapted to the parpow. 
M' e were specia ly interested in a frame arrani»ed to aid children iti eompreheodinp the decimal 
Bcale in numcralion. There arc in the frame two hundred auil fifty three hole^ of three differ- 
ent sixes, holes of the second !>izc beiiip ten limes a» lar^).- n^ithoite of the fir.'^t : and tho:^ of tha 
third ten times as large as Ihosc uf ihc second. The boriEonlnl row^ contain nini! holes of 
each 8)Be. the nine (Sinailcsl i'dcm hein;; on the rl^ht hand, and the nine larjicst onea on the 
leftv Little peps or Bticka ari: provided tii bundles. The small huW will hold one each, the 
next in sii-e icn aaeh. and the largest mw» a hundred By thio simplo contrivance children 
oon readily bu taught to count, and to onderatand how ten unito make one leu, ten tena one 
humlred, etc." 

The whole of the Swedish cdnoational display was in charge of ProfcBsor ('. J Meijerbere, 

Speciid Commiasioncr of the Kduealion Department, Stockholm. At Ihc Internationnl 
oonferenoe on educational maltcrft, which took place in I'hiladelphia. during the Kxhibitioo, 
thi^ trentleuian gave much riiluablc informntion as to the practical working of the Swedish 
system of eduoalion. He arranged with me to tiivo hi* nid in procuring at Stockholm, lor 
our Kdnoational Mnseuin, noaie of Ihc Swedish School apparatus, &c. 
I have referred to the school exhibit of >forway in chapter xxii. 

BRIEF SKETCU OF KDUCATION IN SWEDEN. 



Theoffiolal account of the pretent state of edaoation in Swedeo, prepared for the C'cn- 
teonial, k m voluminoos that I avail myself of a Hkeloh of it (which T oondeuse) written 
from Phiiadelphia by a eorrcapondcnt of the Chicago Trihune : — 

" 77ir Teacher. — To the teacher \» aj'sijined the treble duly of instructini; the youthful 
mind in book-lore, religion und pnictle^d art, htilf of the Hahiry ii* P'lid by (he (iovemment, the 
other half by the people. To this i» tiddod fuel nnd Todder for his cow ; uvery teacher who 
hna been in the service for thirty yeura is allowed a pension for the remainder of hiw life, 
equal to three-fiflhs of his sah-iry. If, after ten years of teachini;, he becomeii an invalid, or 
w digabled la an/ way from pursuing active duties, he may «lill retire on the same peowon. 



" O'ra/lfs of' Sr/mnf/i. — Tlicro arc tliri'c Krutlctt oi Sohuolt< la Sweden — llio iiiPant eotioolB, 
primary' setioolis, und the lii^li ■school)'. Kduoation in the lir»t (W(h grulay is cotii|mIsory, the 
ialitrit t«hoolH (clitiRy Kiiidur^artco) un i:ci]OriLll}' condiiRtod by vomeo; eaoh rohool oon- 
taiiiin^ about twetitjr pupils. In tliis .-^uIkiuI ihu child ruccive» it.<< firi>t lessons in rending and 
writing, with u little orurithniiaic. The A. U. 0. btiok (on exhibitioD) has this peoaliarity 
ihut it tenuhee rending and writing at tho same liniR. Thus, on tlio first pnge is the alphabet 
iti Koman lelters, while on tli« oppoi^ita pa^-o h the same ttk written characters. The child 
learns to aR'MKiiatv each written chiiraoter ait Uo acquires it, with the prioted letter ; and the 
tni^k id marotil}' more difficnit than learning; either one alono. In formiDg the wntlcn chnrncters 
in the copy book, the Swedish pupil in aided at first by straight Hdc^ hnviDg the i<luot of writ- 
ing, and placed clewely logplher npro.^* iho \M\ic. 

*' The primary .■vhoal is the coionion Mjhno! of ihe couuiry. It docs not oorrp-spond with 
our school oribc nnmc, bein^ Tar inoro coinpreheuisivti. It cmbrac«8 the who](.> of our public 
soboul in nil it« ilcpartments— pritnary, intertnedintc.^ammnr, and hi^h. 'rhe([U'ilifioalioQs 
of ft teacher in ihc primary Khool »re rigid. He U obliged by Uw Ui have pre\'iously iitt«ndod 
a Norinnl iwbool for throo years, and to hnve passed a sufficicut ciatnination. Only within 
thcjiofit few years hftTc women been ndmitted to teach in the primarv school, and cvca now 
th(> number of female tcachcrH \a small. Tbe brancliM taught are reading, writing, grammar, 
raLi}{ioD, arithtuciic, gcograiihy, history, natural history, physicd, chemistry, aingiog, drawing, 
gymnaBtios, military drill, o(c. Tho law of compulHory oduoation Is strietty enforced. No 
parent can delay sending a child to the priaiary school sftt-r tho ninth year. The eourso of 
tDRtructioD usually la.>ila until the fifteenth year. Tbe ehildron of poor parenU have priri- 
Legal from which the wealthier urcexcladed, lor they arc allowed to get ofl with the miaiinum 
of instruction in the aeveral branches. They can also arrange ta attend Hc-honl only one day 
in each week — Saturday — or m attend oootiouou^ly three mouths in the year. The former 
plan is very [;enerully adopted by the poorest, .since Saturday is the ilay ou wliich the studies 
of llie week are reviewed, and by appliuation and evening study the po^ir scholar can keep up 
with his ula»», and rcbvurse with the regular pupibt lu tbe le»uuH of the week. 

" The laws of .Sweden make it very unpleasant for illiterate people. Children are not 
allowed tu ^o to the Lord's Sujiper uitliotit passing au examination in rending and writ- 
ing, and young men nnd n-onu-a must prove their ability to Ttiad and irrite before beiug 
allowed to marry ; and tho Governnieiit insists upon a rigid enforcement of tlie law. 

" R*digiou8 instruction is au important feature in the Swedish school system. It hu 
iU friends and its oppotieuts among the [>cople, but with them the qurtjiioii id whethBt 
the teaetier should give actual iiistruuttoti in the Bible and Catechism. There is a large 
party which holds on this question tho theory thiib rBligiouti training sliimld lieloiig cxcm- 
eively to the clergy. The prevailing religioua denomination is the hutliernn, and, of coutBP, 
the religions teaclnngs in the schools are on the Lutheran btisis. Yet, while the Lutheran 
church 13 all powerful, other rlenominiitiona are allowed full liberty, and in the chief cities 
may be found Baptists, Methodiat«, U'lm^ui (.'atliolics and Jews, \nnt worship according to 
their own forms. There i* a provision in the school law by which if the parent belongs 
to the Ba]'list or other persuastun, lie sends ii written reijuest to the head teacher that his 
child be excused from that part of the course, and the request is alwa\s respected. ICeligioua 
instruction comprises Bible reading, Bible history, iDstruction iu the Catechisi)], singing 
hymns, aud prayer. This come* immediately at the oponiug of school, and generally 
laetc half an liour. 

"MimioDS OF TEACHING.— Some very excellent methods of teaching the common 
hranchee are shown In the Swedish school-houea Fur bogliinurs iu geography, for in-' 
Bt&noe, there is a blackboard upon which is painted an outline of Hweden — simply the 
coast lines and the riven^ being depicted. In iilace of towns there are only little iron pins 
fastened into the bouni at the points w*here these towns should be located. Accompany 
ing the bonrd is n little box cotitainiiiL' a large number of ublong blocks, each half an inch 
in longlh. Upon one side of the block is printed tbe name of some town. On tho oppo- 
site side of the block is a amall bole, fittin" exactly the pins on the blackboard, rhe 
Iinpjl is rcfjuired to «elcct a block iVum tlio box and jdaco it on a pin, which should righdv 
ocftte the town printed on it* face. Any one will aoe how greatly this simple appwr 
relieves the tedium of sUidy. The pupil finds it not a dry and dilBcult task, but M 
t«restii)g recreation and amusement. 
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PART XI. — NATIONAL KUUCATIONAI. KXUMUTS. 



" In maps I noticed one set which is worthy cupecial mention. Tho first, by moans 
of differunt colourings, showed the locution of liifrli and low lands in Sweden. The second 
."shawrd by tho sam* means tho vnrious dovAtions of tin? country ; the third, the waber- 
massea ; the fourth, tho river systeina ; the fifth, the oompnratire fertility of dilTiiireut 
pRrta of tho conntry; tho sixth, tho density of popniation ; tha aevenlli, the politiefti 
divisions ; the eijilith, Uie poat-roads and raitroads. These inrips are furnished to every 
achool »t Oovoriiment expense. Thore vrns a. series of coloured prints oruHinenting thw 
walls, illustnUive of the mDimcrs of life in tlk- tlifferent provinces. An arran(;einent for 
piii'ifying the air in the «chO(:d>room was to l)« Heen, in tht3 sliHpv of i bniss box about une 
foot nqiiare, containing pine tar. A specimen of the stove in general use is exhibited. 
It sUnds twelve feet high, and contain-i threo funnels, the heat passing up one, dowQ an- 
other, atid finally up the third in the middle. 

"TnR HiQH Schools, — Above the CommoD or Primary School is the Higher CommoD 
School. This, ;iIthou',;h under the protection of the Government, has of late years loat very 
much of ita importance, owing to the competition of the numerous Academies, which are 
founded on a more liberal ba^is. Theae AcadeDiieri had their origin in Denmark sotue twenty 
ypiura ttgti, ia u time of war, when there waa Deed of awakening all the pntriolism of the 
ynuugor people. At these sobooU the praotloe of siniiing national soogs wa^ introdueed, and 
found to be popular and beuefieial. The idea spread into Sweden, and twenty years ngo the 
first of the Common High Schools wa^ D])ened. In these, only the very ablest and most oz- 
perieuccd men were employed as inslructon, mo»<t of thew havmg attained distinction at the 
two great Swedish Universities. The importauoc of having gD<:d teachers may he seen at 
once, whuu it is staled that the pupils themselves are freijueQlly men who arc thirty or forty 
yearA old. The schools arc only open in the winter, and the full course InstH about two years, 
They are auppurted by conlrihulioiiM from the puopb of tlie district whero they are situated. 
The Gniminiir Sehool, corresponds closely to the Hi^h School, l-teHidc» the ordiniiry branches, 
are taught theology, Hebrew, ancient and modern languogc», (including Kngli^h). higher 
mathematics, cheniiatrj", physic, etc. Studios arc divided into two oonraei^ — -the Humanistic, 
or Classio, and the KuulUtio, or Matht^mationl St-ill higher in grade arc the TTnivcrsiti<?s of 
Upmla and Lund, justly celebrated throughout Kuropo. In special instruction there are 
Polyleohnio Schoohi, six Toohnioal Schools, Agricultural Schools, Sailors' Schools and Sohools 
of Forestry. 

" Work bt thb Pupils. — A collection of work by the pupils of the Ttchnical School* 
at Norrkilping and Orobro, tho (irjinimar Schools of Malmii, and the Slojd Skola of Stockholm. 
is eihibited in the Swedish aectimi of the Main Exhibition Building. In looking at It, even 
the casual observer must see that it denot^.^ a high state of skill and education. There is a 
tKoroughoPss in the execution of the varinu.'i specimens — whether they be drawings, wood 
ourvinge, or plaster cnsts^ — that pliicos them at once in the rank of the produotioos of the Art 
and industrial Schools of Munich, Vienna and Dresden. The Stockholm school is largely ro- 
presonted. A bas-relief carved from hard riiiirbic shows graceful intprtwiuing of flowers and 
ihliage. lo frw-haud drawing there are several bust«, the contour in each being perfect, and 
the shading as delicate os if engraved. From the Klem«nlar-3koU of Mulmo, I noticed par- 
ticularly a drawing of a huuinu foot, with an accompanying drawing of a cat's paw. The 
muscular coustniction in each was well handled. There are numerous original designs — one 
for ptiper-lianging that especially was attr.icti?c. From Orebro there was a Corinthian porch 
curved of wood, (|uite Ornate. There wcn5 hundreds of other exhibits, such as oarpeta from 
the Val-Skolu ut Booas, l»i'((UL>r-work, "ilver chyning)!, linear drHwia<^, fHQxde!>, etc. Taken 
idtogeth'T, the educational display of Sweden at the ICxlubition U far more aatisfaotory to 
any one intei-ested in this mibjoct than that of any foreign country." 



Ill,- THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE EMPIRE OF RUSSIA, 

The Educational display of Russia at the Exhibition surprised evcrj-body. It was 
expected that "in barbaric pearl and gold," and her exquisite Malachite jewelry and 
articles vf Vertu she would have excelled ; but, in the matter of popular education, it was 



thought that ntie hnd taken no Bpecinl tntcrcst. Yet it ttas otherwiso. It is true that at 
the Paris Fjtiiihition she havl only thrw exhibitors in Oronp X, cljwsesBO anJ i)0, relating 
bo "Education," etc.; and at Vieana, in 1S73, she is reported by IIoQ. J. W. Hoyt, the OJC- 
perienced Aiiieriuin OomTnissioncr, aa hnving, with some other nations named, an exhi- 
bition in this (Icpartment "ao entirely unsatisfactory as a mftans of conrepn);! any jnrt 
idea of th« condition and progress of education in tli« country, that it furnifthes no warrant 
for more than this mere mention of the doHnciuoncy." 

By referring to the information fumiBhcd by Russia hepsclf, tins moagrc display in 
the educational department may be enaily ftccounti;d for. 

It is not much more than fifWen years since Kussin made any advance in edncationnl 
matters. After the emancipation of the serfs hy the present Kmporor in 1861, he set him- 
self, with the aid of wise counsellors, to doviso a scheme of general c<lucation in 1862. 

Thus, for instajice, whila Ultlc or no educational fiwilitiea existed in Russia at the time 
of the cmaneipiLtioD of the serfs in 1661, yot Tritbin five or six yc-ars nearly 10.000 pri 
mary Bchools were revived or called into existence for tlic enlightenment of these very 
serfs. 

Nor was this movement halfhearted on the part of its promoters. The government 
and the clei^ vied with each other to promote this grent work, 9o that within a short 
timi:! the church provided instniction for nearly 400,000 children. The slate on its part 
did not fail in it« duty, for the Hudget of the Minister of Public Instruction was increaaed 
from about liOOOiftOO roubles for primary achools, in I88S, to nearly 6,500,000 for pri- 
mary, B«fCo«dftry, and wiperior schooU in I8GB. 

KussiAN Kducational Depositoby and Museitm. — Ab an outgrowth of this re- 
markable educational n-vivat, and as an evidence of far-iMseing ea^acity (as the history of 
the movement has proved), the Government of Rnasia, established in l8G-t, an educa- 
tional depository, or museum, of school furniture and apparatus, which has since grown to 
such grand proportions. 

The Museum was at first fonnded at the Rnttsian Capital, in the exclnsive intere»t« of 
the military schooLs. 

In 1^71, the riinctions of this Museum or Deptisitory, were enlarged, and it was 
erected into a grand " Pedagogue Museum," and constituted as an independent section of 
the " Grand Museum of Practical Science of St. Petersburgh," (I shall, however, refer 
to this bmnch of tliu subject in another chapter.) 

The Russian exhibit at Philadelphia was, as I have intimated, a gratifying surprise 
to the large numbers of EdiioAtioni»tA who visited the Exhibition. It consisted of four 
parts: 

1. Specimens of school furniture, maps, charts, models and apjiaratus, and other 
educational a]>plia'nces from the Pedagogic Museum, or Educational DcjiositDry. 

2. Specimens of pnpils' work, chiefly fwrn Stroganoff's Central School of Technical 
Drawing at St. Peterst)urg. 

3. Specimens of minerals from the Mining School of St. Petersburg. 

4. Maps and other Government publications of various departments. 
The first and second parts of the Exhibitioo excited special interest, particularly U) 



models, apparatus ani apptinncca for schools. These wore In groat variety, And of a 
highly practical cliaiitctcr. In the official catalogue they are thus clasu&ed ; — 

1. Charlo^frajihy, picture aitrum and atlases— The ChartograpUic establish tiieut of Ibo 
members of the Committeu of the Pudugo^ic Museum, ComuUsioucr of the Chief Staff, 
ColoQcl of lite Gc^tiur&l SUUT, Ilyiii. G litliograpkic uiacliiiies (Kuiiig ct Bauei- Wunilxir);), 
{> hand inaohirius (HriasiS k Fans), S hand luachiaeii (Luttvr in 1!i-rliii), 2},'la7ingaTid ntone 
politihiiig iiiiiuhitiPs, brought into action by G H. P. Bleatn Engine (St. (iaili, Petersburg), 
6 priiitinj,' inachinefl (AliBoH"), 2. photographic apparatus an<l i reliwf machines. There are 
119 empioy^fe and workmen in the cstahlishnicnL It iirudnces all kinds of lithographic, 
chartographic and oleo«raphic work down to printing of labels and autographs to the 
amoHnt of above 400,000 roiiblt^s, including; sale of ita own publications, 7'hc annual 
quantity of printed copies amounts to nix millions. It posBossca T medals and 2 honorary 
mentions, obtained at various luca.! and iutornational Exhibitions, during the i>eriod from 
1867 to 187.V 

2. ArticUs Tnade of piaster of Paris and papkr-tneuite. — 1. Schindhelm's Workshop, 
forrnortyllcyser's, an immense assortment of models in ethnography, univer^l andKus- 
sian, mixlels of animals, as well for educational a« agricultural purposes, mauil(iu4, &c. 
2, Female work-shop, types of the human races and anatomical models. 3. Strembit- 
sky's Laboratory for prudnctng articles for school, and scienti^c c-Lbinuls of natural his* 
tory. The laboratory is remarkable for ita very correct and ciirefully tinisht'd work. 
(Specially noteworthy are movable models of imiia-riibber with paitii-r-mache.) 4. The 
Workshop of the Juventle luid Pedagogic Library in Mobcow ; pteparatiou of terrestrial 
globes. 

3. fVar-Work. — The above-named laboratory of Strembitsky. 

4. PrejmrtUiont^ skeitloiw and stuffed p.nimaU. — \. Strembitaky's Laboratory. 2. The 
School Workshop in Le-shtookoif's Lane, SL Peteraburg. 3. Messri*. Purtetthetaky and 
Prihodko, prcparators of the Academy of Science, 

5. AHidss of Wood.~\. SLrookoffs Workshop, 2. The School Workshop. 3. 
Yeropkin'a Workshop in Moscow. 4. The Workshop of the J. a P. Library in Moscow. 

6 Ariick^s vf iiielnl, TctHvl and gUiss. — I. lirilrker'a and Banler Workshop of physical 
&nd coamographicnl apparatus. 2. Sperling's Workshop for apparatus in mathematical 
geography (Nosoff's apparatus.) 

7. Dratomj »iodeU. — The Commissioners of Museum, Messrs. Fenoult & Co., aod 
Beggroff'fi Workshop, 

8. Prtp'tnitionii in spirits of unna and Iitjictioas. — Strcmbitsky'a Lalwratory. 

9. Mndrh in Cfi/sialiofjrapfti/. — Skibinefsky's Workshop. 
] 0. Gyitmujtfirjr nnd rJtiss furitiiurt. — Slrookof 'a and the School Workshop, 
IL Gom««. — Si-'hool Workshop and the Wurknhi>p <if th« Suciety of LadtM, 

12. Ariictee /tir isccurgiviii in miturai hidoii/. — The School Workshop. 

13. Aquaria, termria, aitd smali hulJio'isee. — The Sebool Workshop and Mullcrt and 
Uart'E. 

14. Muss in ^e/iV.— Mikhaylofl'and Schoolgin's Workthoira. 

15. I'uUiciUioiiti /itr the people. — Company of Genoral Utility.* 

16. Slides/or the mmjic lattlenu — Yermolin's photography at the Pedagogical Mu- 
seum, 

IT. SfJuioliuirmonivms. — Workahop of Lucas and others. 

18. Special trade in iduKti npparatus and teji-f/ooks. — Mcasra, Fenoult 4' Co., Commis* 
doners of the Pedagogic Museum and military schools. These goutlemen accept orders 
for all Russian as woll afi foreign school apparatus. 

Address: Commiasioncrs of the Pedagogic Museum, Solianoy Oorodok, &t Peters- 
burg. 

*Tliii Co. i^ubtUticH «&<! lald obovc l.seo^VOO copui od diffaroni bmaabe* of kitoirl«4g*. IipoiMUMOD* 
or ibolarfcpil printing (jfflca* &,OI}l) pood* (3fl Ibi.) of Crpoa, lO.OOU iiuod-cut«, II irtDtiog uiMbinM, 8 bADd 
ukcbiuM Bod 10 (ubdtdiiiry mtcbioM, broagbl Intu mUod hj two •l««iii engitiei). Tb«r« an SlhO tta^lajit 
and iroikiiicn iu Ibo oatkbliilimaDL Tho anauftl quontlt/ of prial«d eopiM ■moaaO to H million*. It 
p<n*M>oi * (doJaI obutnud al the exblbilloti ia 1070, 




The H(»n. E. A. Apgar, Siiperinti-inlent of Public Iiiittniclion for the 8l«te of New 

■ Jeney, thus refers tu these features of the liusaiAu aad Outarto uxhibita in his recent 

report to the Legislature : He says — 

" Hiiasia made an extensive aiul instnictive exhibit. It consisted inaiiily of apparatus 
ct^ti from the Pedagogic Musenin of St, Petersburg, Tills musfuiu, i»s is set forth in its 
CAtatogue, has for its h^Ailitig object, 'Thtt coltectiori of iiifurm»tion ruj^anling the iuadu- 
facture of schuol »pparatus in Ktissia and ubroiMJ, and to exhibit us complete a collection 
as posKibltt of nlncatioiial apparatus, buth of honi« and foreign make, with a view of facili- 
tating educational establishments in the choice of proper appuratiis suitable to their require- 
m«uts. It was bfgun in 1864, audits growth has been woudorful. It iiuw uoiilains 
2,700 kinds of illustrative apparatus suited to all branches of iiistructioo and all |:railes of 
educational instiiutions, and also a tencher^' library of 1^,000 volumes. lu variety, dm- 
plicity aud exccl]i;nce, they excel those of every other exhibit niade. This Inhtitution in 
some i'm>ect«, ia &imilur to tlmt already referred to at Oiituriu. It ditfurs from that, how- 
ever, ill bviug a rucuiver of aiiparatUH only, and not a dtHtrilmtor.* That at Toronto 
coltpi^s and HiippHc.^ thu Kchoola Tliu Canadian culh'ction i^nnistBd of articles that as a 
rule wern more expen-^ive than tlman compiling the Kiiiiiii:tn collection. Evory arliclo in 
the St, Pct^ti-sbiir^ «xhibit, while exceedingly ingenious and adapted to the u&o iolcudcd, 
fteems to have been miule to sell for the lowest sum possible. Tbey are subatantial, how- 
evfr. The Mining School of St. Petersburg sent a fine collection of mineral speciuens, 
and there ia a large display of drawings from Stroganoff's Central School of Tech* 
nical Drawing at St. Petersburg, that was surpassed oy nothing of the kind exhibitwd, 
exctrpt by that from the South Kensington Museum. The exhibit from this institution 
iiiclud«-d de«i){nH for variuus fabricA, and for cabinet, silver bronm, and porcelain ware. 
Thtiy were rich and beaiiliful." 

The second part of the exhibit contained n good collection of beautifully-GnLshe^l 
apecimens of stiulents' work, chiefly from the Technical Hchoot at St. Petersburg. 

Tliu fine art specimciiit were well executed ; while tittle relating to technical art were 
□0 leas creditatple, luia showed a woiiderTuI progress in these eubjeuts of late years iu 
Russia— the caneoa of which I shall now consider. 

I have already refcrreil to the reroarkablo advance which Ra»ia has mado of lata 
years in education. We do not require to seek far for the causes of ibis wonderful pro- 
gnoa. The Rnul issue of the Crimean war Uught the sagacious Kussiau a terrible lessoo. 
It taught that proud and si'lf-ivliant nation at Subatitojiol, as it did thu Melf-oonfidenl 
Aastriaiis at Sadowa, that the physiiiue and courage of the anduoated soldier, when 
armed with the most dea<lly weapon, were as nothing when opposed to thu skilful Ungers 
and enligbU'niNl braver)- and forethought of the oompamtivcly educated rank and file 
of Bntoin or Prussia. 

M. £milo d« Laveloys, of the Universtty of Liege, Belgium, in a thoughtful article in 

tho Itmutlfa litvx MoHiies for April, 187 l,t on " the propre*H of Kducation in Russia," 

thus BCcooDli!! for (bin wonderful change lo the eduoatioutil poltey of Russia. Ho says : — - 

" Rttssia, during the lajit twenty yean» hait shown how a groat state may rise from a 
It. Like Prussia. afl«r the tattle of Jena, it has profited from ii bitter Iww-oo. While the 
iDlry was rceorcrinii from th<:^ whock of defont, tho time was not spent iu slu^jfishueK: aud 
fruitless cx|)erimeDls : it ha^, on Ihu contrary, been a period of rudic'«l reform uad oompleto 
r<H>rt;anixati<>D. Ib 1851. Kussia hud really not beeu conquered, as, after two years vou- 
&umed in [;t::imtic exertions, the vlties hud only succeeded in taking one single city, siiQate^l 
uo the ooutiucs of the empire. The frontiers hod seareely been touched, for the eneray neve 



* It, however. M a tnliatitulD (nr the OoUrio pUs. ta«< u CaBnaUtloneri, Ueiin. Kenn alt A L'Ci «1>d ■» 
■lajaDUfoT Iba B&ln ttfsrtick' in the Muteam or Uepn^ltoDr. tbi< miHwer* ibeianie tiiirp<i<)ff. 

t For ibi* tranilation, whiob I b&vo erwillj' »)iorC«D<!d, I atn iudebud (o Circular No. Z, of the Amtrtcsa 
BoTvaa of BJaeatluo. inaMbj G«neral Katon ia 1375, 

b 
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llioupht ol leading bia nriDtcH into llie heart of tho oouutry. Th'! coudtTy, nevertheless, witw 
esli 'ualed, nnd made pencu bccnuve it had not thv Klren^th to coulinae tho war any louffvr, 
Th' Russian ftoTeroinent wa* fully aware of tlie C'Iiukoh of ils Konknes^. Tliese causes were 
ttirue in numbc-r : Firrt, tKe luck uf rapid tDe9iti!= of coiuiuunic;iti>iu ; secoudly. tbc iiisulBcitiut 
development of the productive [wwerx of the country- ; and, thirdly, tlic wntitof ciilijihtfutucni 
anion}; the mawei of the people. To remove tliese vnricrn? cauws of wettkucsm li:i.s beuii the 
tibject which Kuwia haa pun^ned with todefaligable purseveraocw nod 'm au iu(clli|{eiit 
DinKn«r. 

" The beLfinoiuK was made by tr:icin|2 a net-work of rnilroad-^. vf liioh oxlcud^ every year 
in lilt dirpotioiis. Xext, the serfii wore cuinncipntod, a reform of far-reiicliin^ cuu«v<iu-uogs 
whii.-b luust chnoge the whole ccouoiuiciil jjituation of tlic cuipirc, hucc it liu£ awukuiit-d in tbu 
popululiou tbiU tleairo for progress, whiob always nocompuuius frcuJum. 

" Por eouie jcnrs the Govcruuiciit has bct-u earueatly cufiajiud in tbe cuoriuous work ar 
cxlccdin^' edncntum in ull clisi^;!^ of eocitity, both in tbe rural di>itriet» uiid in the towns and 
cilicti. This, in my uinuiou. in the uoat importunt uiatler. Fjr tt is llio upplicatiou nf 
ocicdiiUv kuowk-iJ^ which luiikos labour produL-livw, 

"Oj>cn an tntiny t<:honlfi in Ku&»i;i na tn Aiiicricji, and Ibo [mwor of that iDimoiiac cnipiro 
will surpadH that of any other country in Lbc world." 



BKIEF SKKTOIl OF EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 

" The first attuiupttt to educate the pt'Ople dutu fVoui the reit;n of Peter tbe Greats Id 
Holland, where even at ihui time there wem many and good Bolioolt!, the imperial rcfortDOT 
saw llio ru-irvelli)us r«)iult« produeod by tliein." 

" in 171 4 hf cct.ibliwheii * eotnjiulsory «)hool» of arithmetic ' for lh« hi;;h(!!r claasea." 

"InlTI'iaiid 1719 atrii-tcr rt-L.ii I ationi- were published, nncl atU'inhmce at school waa 
mule eoinpul>i>ry for all i-xeept the nobility. These excellent niem^urct, fur from meeting 
with fitvour, wero violently opposed. Thu (Jily ('ounclls of Mjver.il citios si^nt petitiood de- 
mantling; tbe fluppreNfiion of thi'sn Hcbnols an Iwinj: diinRerouH inHlltutlons. 

" in 1714, it van aiKNtrtiiined thnt tint a Kindle pupil fr.}ni theiniddle elann attended thftac 
schiiol:', and. after special schooln hnd been foanded for iho olcrjiy nnc^ the nobility, they were 
eotiiplctely deserted. 

"In 1775, Catharine II., infl<ienoed by the philnsophionl ideas of theciifhlcenth ccntaiT, 
ordered tbc c<itubli4hmciit of school" in tonn» and Tilla;;i>.s She wishi'd that lbc school foe 
ithould be an •imull aa po^wiblc, in order not bo deter the piiorcr o1as.tcs from seudiii<; their 
children t<> school ; but thJ.H ordor iinfort< mutely rcuninod a dead letter, for cvcrylhiitg waa 
w^ititiu^ ; teachcTi, school hou<.cs, took?', tiionty. Since that time, «evcrul other cffurt^ were 
madt', but inrariitbly without any result, Cori*ider.»blc ftums would have been required to 
make a bcjiionioj;, «nd the Govcroiocnt contented itself with pastiin|; laws. 

'■ In IT;?-, a cnmniittee, with .M. Zivaditrfky ji* ohaiiman, proposed to ss'.nblisb two 
kiuds of fuhools, one with a fnur yi>arn' courw fur the higher claaeee, uud another witli a two 
yeara' course for th« e^*mtni>n ]>eoplt'. 

''In ! 7^6, oertiiioat«fi ol ability were required of all perwoa — at knet in tbe oilios — 
who opened a gobool. 

" lu 1803, tbe High HchooU were obunged to pymanaia, organia«d od the same plan u 
the inKtilutloiisof that name in Qerujany. 

" Id 1(404 a new effort wuh ui^dc to velablish schools on the eHatcs of lh« Boiperor and 
tile nobility ; but, owing to w.-ml of uioucv, nothing serious was done. 

" Finally the oIut^q- felt touched in their honour, and deeiditJ to dhow what tbt: seal and 
devotion oftliuaervunt«of reii^io[l may aucumplisb. lu 18011 it wai^ (fluted, thai tn the district 
of Novj^onid, tlicro were one hundred luid six wliooU kept by ofiiuiiilin;; mioistons. Tbe re- 
port of iVinuv Gagarin, who lucutiuuE thin fiu^l, add^ thul, 'unfortunately, twoyearK later 
they bu) all disappeared.' 

" After serfdnm had been sboU^h-'d in 1861, the Kmporor Alexander IT, saw that the 
iDJi»pon)%Able oonsetjueuoe of thin ^^at roform toust be a tJinrough roor^titzatifin of public 
iii.'trnotion. lo \Sf>\ a Commitiee was appointed to draw up tho plan of tbe law. 

"lo IM2, H. Tancef Hiibtoitted to the Emperor a 'general ]>liin for tlie or^Dlcation of 




popoJar edaontioo/ which coutiiotMl some vary cxcelloDt points. The reealt was the General 
B^l.tlion£ oJ' 18G-1, wliiuh are still in roira" 



SeCON'DABY EdUOATEON IK RUSSIA. 

" Secondary eUucaUoo in Russia is or|;anizud atmosl like that uf Gcmmtiy, cBpedally . 
siucf the prumulgiitiijii or ihe luvt' or 1671. which rojjulatcs the 6Cudii'» jii Uie gymotu, 
ttod that of 1^72, I'ugardiii^ thu nial H<:h<iols. The gyitiiiasiurii'H course now emhracea 
Ort'ck, Latiu, (ierinaii, und Fruiiuh, Iti^^^ideh lliu (sciciititic hraiicheji. The Kusai.tn real 
schnols ari! very t'xcolhmt institutions, and every way suited to the wanUt of Rusnit 
Without nexl-^ct'";,' K""<^'"'' Btudi(>» like history, thoy devote nearly all tlioir elforu to 
niatlx'inatics, drawing, choruistry, moileni langtiages, and all those stuilie:^ u-hich t«nd to 
ai i in Iti^trinl nctivity. Tiiey enablt; young men to aoquire a very complete And v<;ry 
superior eduoitioii, without troubling tlit;m with the study of the ancient clasaiea (humani- 
lahttQ studies), which frequently drive them into a carter leading to nothing. 

The HirssuN tlKtvERsrriKS. 

" linnsia hm eiKht, orjjanizad on the German plan. These are : — St. Ptttersburg, 
Moscow, C'Imrko), Kii«»ii, Kief, Ode***, Dorpat, and Warsaw. The total imraber of 
PryffSflon* was 512. an-l of StuJcnts, 6,779, uf whom y,'J47, or almost one-half, or 47 
pvr cvnU ifUidiud law ; muilicliie was studied by 1,922, or 27 per c);iiL Tlie number uf 
stU'leiiUs sludyiiiii at the public expense, is very eousiderablf ; 1,430 are educatwl en- 
tirely free, 2,208 have only to pay half, and 1,733 receive occasioDol subsidies ; thus 80 
per cent are not able to bear tlieir owq expenses. 

SUUS EXI'ENDKD FOR Eui;(UTIUNAl. PLTHPUSIS BY TI1£ TAJUOUS RUSSIAN MUIK- 

TR1ES IN 1872-73. 

"Rimhlw. 

Schools under thu Holy Synod .TT77 l,r)3ii,'i25 = *l,O90.284 37 

Ministry of Public Instruction 13, 1(58,125- 9,3:^7,421 87 

Ministry of War ().I)26,35G= 4,2GH.'i68 83 

Ministry of the Navv 449,322= 31P.744 33 

Ministry of Finance' 3,ai3,G5y=3 2,4SH.841 79 

Ministry of Domains 785.092= 556,531 83 

Ministry of the InU^rior , 338,477= 239.744 54 

Mniistry uf Public Work* 159,815= 11.1,202 29 

Ministry of .luflticH 402,824= 28.5,335 33 

Ministry of Caucaiiia 508,093- 3.'»9.899 20 

Ministry of Korei-n Alfainf 12,800= 9,006 66 

Schools under the direction of th« Empress Maria... 1,551,494^ 1,098,974 91 

Total 28,155,482= e20,156,775 »5 

" Larxe sums are also annually expended for educational purposes by cities, town, sad 
private inJividuaU. 

" IlighTT Schvols. — Universities, 8, (not including the oue in FinlaDd), with 643 pro- 
feswrs and 6,115 students, lyccums 5, with about 600 students. 

" Jn(ermf.dinl« UrAoolti. — Gymnasia, 1 22, with 39.270 scholars ; progymoasia 38, with 
6,0U schularo ; real ecliouU, 7,* with 1,752 scholars. 

" Lotp^ .SrAo't/if, —District schools, 423, with 29,709 Bcholan; popular schools, 21,666 
vith 875,445 scholars. 

" Sweial SflAwk— Normal schools and teachers' seminaries, 54, with 2,!5-')2 studeuts ; 
higher tncological achoolt) 4, with 118 profeaeorB and 440 stuileuts; intenuediate thf 
logical schools, 5], with 769 professors and 13,103 students; lower theological scbo 
1B7, with 1,375 pirol'esson and 26,671 students; higher military sobools 7, with 1,4 
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'«t(ideDl« ; inUTraeiliato militnr)' Bchools 2'), with 6,3.10 eliidutils ; luwcr niilit.try tichool«^ 
PSI, with 6,8t)3 students; nnvAl Bchoold 7, with 1,109 fitudenbs ; aKriGiiltuni[ echools, 
iiigher, .1, wiiU 293 studenw ; agricullural eehools, lower, 1(% witli 1,025 stmlBiita ; 
higher technicnl schools 6, with 2.G66 Btitdt-nte ; lower technical schools 12; gfliools 
of art and drnwing ."i ; Echools of music nud llin drama 3 ; liUBinpFa colleges ■! ; law echoola 
1, with 320 Btmlentft, ench (fhch university has a fnfriilty of Inw) ; schools of philtdogy 3. 
" SfJiOuls fjirfiisivrly /or Ffnuihi. — Institntai "JS, with 5,4.^)3 scholars jgyranasia and 
prag)-mi)»»ii( 106, with :i3,854 schoUrs. No statistics can h« obtained regarding the prU 
TAte'BcbooU." 

0«nurml lilaton, in his report jast issued, gives the folldwing statistics in regard to 

the state of education in Russia nt present ; — Number of ctnumon schodis in llie Kiiropean 
provincei<, 20.376 ; iinrnber of pupils, 8,19,365, vie.. 670,iafi Iwys and ]fi9,.179 ;,'irla 
Total number of children between the ngps of 6 .ind 14 yeiirs, I2,2l.3,.5S8, vis., S.f'OS.tiSB 
boys, and 6,409,902 j^irls. Of three only 6 per cent, attendeil School. Xiimber of schools 
in Siberia, 2,392; number of pupils, Il>2,923. (Allgemeine Schulzeitung, U7ii, No. 18.) 

IV.— TBE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. 

Swi.tzivrland has long been noted for the completoncaa and thorotighneiu of h^r can- 
tonal system of etiucation m a n-lioI(^. There is, of course, a great diversity in the state 
and progress of the eihicjitionni system of the several caiitona ; but taken together tiva 
ConfcderatioT) has mnintaiTi^d a high position in Europe ^ an ediictting country. 

Owing to thtf independt-nt character of the oantonal fiyatem of Switzerland, th« edu* 
cationnl exhihit from the Hepublic, though extensive, was not us systematic as that of 
other countries. The Boards of Hducjition of ninu of the cantons represented at PlitUilel> 
pbia, necessarily scot dupticatca o^u|u kinds of illustrations. Howevi:r, the display wa« 
rich ; the various school aynliftuj^^pre' of an excelh-ut description — such as relief mape, 
globeti, chartt), plana, and pi€ttire». In models and object lessons tlie colh^tion embraced 
(as in the Kalian exhibit) very neatly mounted portions of birds, fishes, flowers, plant*, 
and leaves. There were also cases of fossiU, uiinecaU, slu'lls, woods, grains, seeds, etc 
The Ttoard of Education sent a good collection of school Uwh, regtilationi;, n-purta, text- 
books, plana and photograplia of school-houses. A number of private schools and indi?i- 
uaU sent omtribntions of various kinds. The " inductive principle" in. education was il* 
Instrated by Franz Haehtnann, of Lucerne, and the " coii)>ln)<-tive method for chil- 
dren or5I2 years," by F. IJciiat, of Hottinnen. M. Bi-ust had also a collection of maps, text- 
hooks, and apparatus. Fruebel's Kindergxrtun principle was fully illustrated (with sjH'ci- 
mene of pupils' work) by J. WUlaner. of St, Gall, F. (Jauz, of Zurich, had an interesting 
collection of" photographs of mJcroacopic preparations for instruction in natural science." 
There were also a variety of maps and atla.ses, drawing, copy and music books; pupils' 
work ill modelliug, brtoks on teaching and schoul architecture, school furniture, etc. Tliere 
wore interesting exhihila from the Swiss Oqihan Asylum for girls, the blind, deaf and 
dumb, and other institutions, litcrar)- soeictica, etc. Some very good models of bridges, 
arches, wheels, steeples, roofs, and stairs, modtfU of leaves and flowers, aK'bitcctunU draw- 
ings, eto., were exhibited by tlie " voluiilaiy suhuot for apprentices" at Sr. Gsll. 



la 1873 iwaatf-llitt.) nmi t«Ml Mkooli vara o|)«n«d. 



STATE OF EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

In Bjieakiiij; of Urn cliaracWr nf the .Swiss exhibit at Vienna in 1673, Hon. J. W, 
Hoyt, says : (wid the dame tQAy he nn\^ of tbe exhil>tt at Philrtddphia.) 

" Tlie dixtinguishins feaLiirc of tiiu Swiss educational exlii'iitioii trns tlie excvllent 
quality of the text hooks shown; the extrayrJinarj quality of tht; inapa, chart* and 
reliefs in plutcr and |)nstehoard, fi>[ iiii<tru€tiuii iu ^eogtajiLy, aud the uniueroiie illustm- 
tions it afforded of the zeal and (^iitliusiiistu oT teachers and pu[)U8. especially iu the 
Bcicutific de]);irtuieuts of study. The purjiuse is that cadi evhuol shall have it«i:cieutitic 
cullcctiuuB, aud tliat each jrupil kIuU uUu fur himself niaku cultt'clioiia and oh^ervationg 
as he goes un with his stiiditiu In tlm w»y each student incidentally bocomeB a nalu- 
ralifit or pliyaiciKl according to tlie hvni uf Iiis luitnU and tlie whole Wly of srhools eo many 
recmiliii}; centres fur the several scientific corps of the Repuhlic." 

Although a smalt anrl ruf^cd country, yet SwitKerlanil has long lieen nntod as among 
the mo«t enterprizirig and progresaivo in matters of public education. Bli« has made ample 
jirovisioii for lier schools, and requires every cliild Wlween the ages of live and eight years 
to attend them, unless good reason for non-atteadance be shown. Her schools are free. 

The following is the Utetst KtaliMtical infoniiatiun in regard lo education in Switzer- 
"land, taken from General ECaton's report for 1875 : 

SiritserUind, confederate republir ; arf/i, 15,233 square miles ; popiilation, 2,669,147, 
(in 1870) ; capital, Beme, population. 36,000. Date of Report, July, 187r». 

Elt^tHeui'irtf ^'i«M/iflri.— Number of schools, 5,088 ; luimher of pupils, 411,760, viz., 
205,228 t»oys. and 20G,632 girU ; number of u-achera, 7,474, viz., 5,750 malos, and 1,724 
female.'*. Tht-n- am besi(k-a 4,393 spL-cial female tt-achcrs for needlework, S:c. 

ScJiocJ IJbnxriea. — Nuuiber of lihrariea, 1,216 ; number of volume, 327,297. 

Xiiifuil Schonh. — Number uf Normal Schools, 26 ; number of teachers, It*2 ; number 
of students, 1,505. 

CfmrUits.^Fnm report of 1876.) Orphan Asylums, number 33 ; number of inmate*, 
1.606 ; inBtitutiun*} for destitule children, uumber Z5; number of iuiuales, 1,209 ; Deaf- 
nute Institutes, number If ; numbt;r of inmates, 328; iaslitutloiu fuc tbe blind, and fur 
the ingftue, number, 9 ; number uf inmates, 463. 

SfcoriAiry Education. — No report, 

Supenm F.diirntvm. — U.nivf.Rsity or BasLIL — Number of Professors, 07 ; number of 
Btadents, 1875-1876,254. Uuiver^^ty of Berne: number of I'rofeBBors, 70j uumber of stud- 
cots 34D, (1876 187G). Uoivcrsily of Zurich : number of Professors 77; number of stad- 
ent«. 364, (1875-7li.) Votcrinnry Academy at Beroe: l*rofe.*ors. 7 ; students, M.^UmwriiiUttt 
Kaieiuter. (1875-76) 

v.— THP: KDUCATIONAL exhibit of TIIK kingdom of BELGIUM. 

Next to the Swedish Sohool-hou^e and it« appointmuot^ nothing interested educa- 
tiouists vintiiig the Exhibition xncita than it ne/it ui^del of a Belgian S^'huol house In the 
tnaio buildiu;;. White other otmutries (uur owu among the rest), gave speciuioas of their 
■ohLiots and appliances in detail, Belgium and Sweden gare u« examploB of their aohoohi aod 
«|ipliaaces in eombinAtton. They did so in a manner too, which gavo a viTidncss to the im- 
(ircs>>i<)0 iel^ on the miod of the visitor as to what the Bcbooi-houM of tbe country and its np- 
|K)intnieDt« actually were, or ouKht tu be. Thoy were pedagogical object lessons oa a largo 
and comprchcnsiro Bcalo, whicli could not fail to impres,i ihe beholder, cither with a sense of 
fiCnemt aud adaptation to the object lotended, or, if in a critical uiood, with some deReieooy in 
the ideal staudai-d of what, ia the visitor's mind, a schoohhouse ought to be. insensibly tho 
viailor, if educationally interested, would thus subject the wholo sohool and its appliaueee 
a profcasional scrutiny aod cntioisni. He would naturuUy compare it with «:hoola in his o 
oonotry to m« if it were saperior or inferior to Ibsm. In Ibis sease tbe Swedish and Belgt 



exiiibita did guod mrvioe leslhcrienlly nnd practienlly. Porno qnecoold Ir^ol: at the near, nni) 
elegant appearssce of the Swcdii^h KhooUbouM in all iu dctuils, withont being itnpreasiy] with 
its beauty and &tii8b, or at Ibe oompleteoesa of Ihe internal an-angemeat of the Belgiio 
Hbcol-bou#c without being struck with the ciir« nud furoibuu^lt with which the appliaocw of 
the two achool-rootns (each mi gettfi-ie), had been provided. 

There wbb one ezcellAnt feature about the Belgian exhibit. It presented ao cxbtnple 
of tbo practical and syslc-DKitio tuodfl adopted by thv Ciovcrnniviit of carrying oat the official 
plaoi and iaslructiou^ ol thu IJtipartnicat of liMucation throughout Belgium."* 

Upon iDqulring i found that this ^cbool-honfie was a Bsmplo of the kind of school- he afsfl, 
and their fittings, .ippiiralus, toxt bcfoits, ctr., prenuribed by the Eduoation Dopartuoont for 
UMsl) oter the kiagdoui. The peculiarity nf the sohool-housa and ita Sttlnga were: 

1. It was built on u gy^ciuntic plan, upplioiible tn xchmib (ifrarinuH sizfiH and kinds. 

2. The system ol' ventllaliun adopted waa one which had been thoroughly t*«ted.t 

3. Till* arrange m cuts it> ihe halls, vestibule, lavatory, etc., were excvllent, anil tliu 
plan of sc-atiiig wm canvemeM. 

t. The collection of objtet lessoua, tcxt-boolcn, maps, apparatus, *cliool muacuiD, appeared 
to be sufficient for the requirements uf the sehooLI 



*Ccipiei Df Uiflfe<rt£cUI regnlaiioaa and liutnictloBf ware dtitrlbalod lo riaiiora nt tho KihtblUoa uarfflt i 
(1ll« Cit "Contcracltnn «( Ai>>tubli>iiJBtil do UftCiBuruli D'Rtule." TbcJeiToto Tcriicil in IRT4, na iniianaLed la'' 
tb« [lamplilct, vix i "La 2T NuicmtiT*, 1^74, l« Cli^UTcmumeul, its I'aTti cotjformo d« la ouniiniMlua ««DlnUa da 
I'inniiuoiivD (iriaialre ct Ja cod>«U laperieur d'bygi^Dc. n rocUS la pTiigriirnin* ralatlf «ux a»n«irueli"aa et 
nmciitilamcinit deJ UBisuni A'tfolo." To the ptmpblcl nre litturbad pluna orrebool-buiUB an-d c^mDuniiiina. 

t 'I1iu IieJi-ia]i Hj'iitpm uf Kcliiiot'houao vntitilntioti ii tbvin ilevcrilwd tty tJie HoQourKblo B. A. A|igmr(J 
Sikh) Suporintimdcat of Nc-h' Jvnvy, In hia r«].<ort Jiiat publiiiboil : — 

llie ayatuui cif ventil*tioii rii]iibit«<l [in tbo Boijcian Kihciil-liuvuie] U wurCliy uf iiartivular nth-ntlon. 
There is A tbne-tt>l,\ amiit,'rnn(Tnt ii>r thi- auiiiily n( fnvth ftir. |1). The surboae in aet oB from tlie Wftll ahim 
tour indioa mi<1 cuv^twl wiUi perfuratet! tiiiu. I'bja furiiui an i:>|>oii «|i«ii>o completely kn>iind the rK>iii, ThdH 
■pticc cuinriiunicat^'ii with the nubiiittt tty tmvvr.tl •itwnin^, each nbuut Mjjkt UicbM in iliiuu«ter. TIimv ciiri* 
miinirjitutua may b« cloat.-'l i>r left < |h;u lit th« will ul llie UMM^her. Tlia air onitani thnan >ii>aii]ujr«, titit iiut^'ul 
I tl iiwrinf dir«ctiy inui the rinim it strlhaa the iiirtrteo and ia Kflceted upwanlit Into lli« room tlirmi^h tbs 
performted sine. (2). TIil- lawn xiwh of thu window ia int»n<led to remain cl<i0ud. the upper aa&h in hang ca 
hingaa on it* Umvt vilgi, aad au Atrtuijfed tli«t it cau be o}«)ii>il by ilfftwiiiK titc (ippvr adgc witliin tli« rtuMn. 
The itngle itou tnaka Co tlie v«rtlMl wall ia thirty dcflnoH. Tb« air iii i.-utKriiig ttiia <>pviiiu|f voukm in cud> 
tact with thU Incliniid aaah uid in rvHoctcd ti|»warrl otnuiut blic celling aad •tovni into the ruoni. Thua tho 
tunv of tho ciirrctil ia t^-nl bvfurc it rtnclit-a Uie childrMi. (3), 'I'hft atoro, inrtcnd nf licpmdJNg U|icib 
tilt.' ur in the riHiiii for tb« oitjiccrD it D^etU to miitport roinbiiatiiiU rvcvlvm jto supply from out of duurv, 
Umugh an oimiIii^ ur i)««*kv wity under tho flo'ir. TIhik there in an ahimdiuit aiiiiply of froah air liit" tlie 
VtHiai and tLe cliildreo nre all :ii<uur« (tum dniiif;ht. Tbvrc ia n dooblo nrraugfliniTnt f<.ir Um exit uf foul lur : 
(1). Tliere ia n r''«i«t«r in Ibc flo^r in tath o-mrr of tlir room, fn m escb >if which thoru is a (nuwiffe way or 
flu^ tinder the floor. Theaa lliiis oini« biKotbcT and unite UEid<ri' tho xtovc, uiil tbttn.' uoiinauiUa>t« with a 
Hue in tho ■bora that Intda out uf dixjra tliroiigli tba n»f. Thia (ihsia^e n&y f<>r Llie fnul air ia along aidr tJie 
hot nir flii«>, It l^emfuTv bvcvniM hratvd uid <Irni]|{lil ia prxdncwl, whtcb tendii to <lr&w tha foul air, wbich 
fiiulii !u (•]iuwnoar tb«fl(ior.fronithi( fcom. l2). A ]ii»«iatfc way an^und tlewlgeof tlie urilimt lit injuk with 
perfctatcdatncfibnilarto thatuutind tho njumbvK<w. Thia lioiiim nni i»it«« willi tlioutalde by }>1|m», mii- tiL 
1 4acli comer. Tbeae pipts urc nliont i-ight iuchu in iliuuetei' uiid uc ciijipcd with an elbow und riuic ao 
arranged that thnconutii lialwaya turned in tb«diTTCtiii« Uut wind ia blow in);. Tlii!! had Uie eflevl uf oau 
iu« a draught ahio. nod the (unl air thai tiudH ita placv near thi» vnUan h ili uwn In.uj ili* r<«.in." 

iM in ibcHuaaliui ani Sialia collertioaf, tba object ItMuof.and vauDu* eniclai for UluaitaiiiD-reacliiB| 
In ite ncuraum, iiidu<i«d nniiii.j[ atber thing;*, iiyecim'ua uf pliiiitf, wuoiIf, aecdti t.raiD, mlaarolr, ettli* fo» 
paitj «f aninalr, tklrilv, Inaectf, atA 



S. The itrninueineDtA for ^yniDiutiQ nttA out-door exeroiwa oT tb« pupiU wi^r« uinpk »nd 
variutJ. 

AltogothiT tIi(! iltituih or the wholu school-hoaBe and il» appliances vi-re moM compk'te 
and Mlinraclory. 

BRIKF SKKTC'H OK KDUC^A'I'ION IN BKLGIUM. 

Am U) the pro cut condiltOD of KdiKhitiou in Bul;j,iuiii, [ -nn indi-btcJ to no titliclc on lliu 

■abject, ptiblisbod by iJeucrul Kutou in liis •' Oirouliir of luforniJilioa," No. 3, 1875, 

" Bl'I/jium. — Ounelitntiaital muriArchy, (kiii^^lom). Area, 11,318 8i|unre titiUs ; 
popniatioK, 5,021,336. L'^ifiUii, Brus^vU : pojtuluUun, 314,077. Minister of Public In- 
struvtloD, the MinUtur of Uia Interiur, cl|. Delcom. 

1.— pBIMAItY InSTKOCTION. 



" The buis of tlie prcaent system of primary iostrut.'tion is tlie law of September 33, 
1842. 

" Tiio iiisjK'criirn '>r ])i-iii)ary scliouls, tin n'g:inl« iiistlnicliuii ami adiiuiiistrntioii, it- in 
the liaiidu of ilii; ('omituuial authuriiic^ niiil of inspi^utofit, Htid, .-is rejzanU religion and 
morale, in ihi' hiindn of men ajipointi'i] l>y llii: buads of the iliftVir^-iit denominAtiotis. 

•' Tln're iH ill fvery province a provincial inspGt:tor«if primary inetrueliuQ uppoiutod by 
the Kin^. He iiispc^i^ at least unci^ a yiiar all tht' i;c1ioola of bbu proviiio^ Htf com- 
muuicalea with tlif c-mtonal inspectors, who are siihonlitiatR to him. 

" The provinces are divided into districte, each comj»osed of one or mure cantons, each 
luring its inapector, who is appointed for ^breL• years by the Government on the recom- 
mendation of th« Provincial Uovcrnmont. The uuitmml ittipector commuiiieatca with the 
coMimnual admiriiAtr.tliuii, visits the aclioots of his diAtricla at k'lUt tvr'xco a year, and keeps 
a diary of hifl iii!t(>^ution^, which ninst .tt any tiiau bu often to the proviuciitl iuHpMtur. 
The cniitonal ini*[*<;ctor lioldn, -it Iif:i8t oiiii^ a quarUir, a conference of all thL> tt>acbei*» of bia 
diatrict, wli^rv vdiic»l:ioii:d ii»?tliij«U, l(fxl^bi>'ik«, .Vc, am dis'.iissed. Onco a yvar tbeM 
coitfnrence<( hfl- prfKidud over by tin? ppiviiii:i;d inspector. 

"The pruvinuial ius|)«ctoiii iisswnibi^-oncw ii yrar under the presidency of the Miut«t<r 
of the Interior, This .-Vsaembly is kMiA the Central Ooramitt^u of Instructiun. l^ich 
inspector presents the report of hie province, und the aeeumbly iliitctiuo^ neiv text-books, 
metliofU, Aic. 

"Primary Schooij.— The law provides that every commune must support at K-aat 
one primary ftchool, where gratiiitons instruction to all those chihli'uti belonging to the 
commune wlioae parents cannot alTord to pay anything', U y^ivHX in relij^'lon, midtiig, writ- 
ing, fclc-mcute of French, Flomish, or (Jennaii language i, according to the different looali- 
lies), aiithinetic, and leftal system of weighia ami measures. 

" Sciiooi^ 1.1)11 AliUl.Ts. — Ity the law of September lat, 1866, modified by Uter laws, 
the commnnnl cunnctl.^ are oblij^eil lo Mt.iblisli special bchoots for adults. Those scIiuoIb 
are u> kept in the primary school-hou^e, and by the primary school teacher, and are sub- 
ject to tlie «arae inspection a» tbe priiinry schoola. 

•'Normal St'iioui-s, — By royal decides of A[»ril 10, and November 20, 18i3. two 
Sttite Xorinal Schools h;ue Iwen established, one at TJtige for the Flemish portion of the 
population, and one at Niveilea for the Walloon portion. 

" Ml9<;Kl.tANP-(3tl)t.— BeBidee thp primary schools* cnnineMted above, there are a 
number of such sciiools under tbe miniateni of juaticu viz : Priaon-6chuola, hoiipiCAl> 
schools, and alimtliou»e scbooU. 

" Pkimakv Scitouui fNDEit THE MiNi-tiTKR OK Wak. — Kveiy regimttjt in the Belgian 
army has On achi>ui, where illiterates can learu at lewit, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 



3.— ItfTCRHBDIATE IXSTAUCTION. 

" The Xtas'is uT intermeU ial« ioetructiou is the org&nic law of Jqdb 1, 1850, modifieil by 
Mtcceeding laws. 

" Tlie jnterme-iliatu bi:1i<io1s are either goverument scIiodIs, thoBB of a Iiiglier grade be- 
ing cnllpd roynl ntln'mi'iimh,feiiii tliose of a lower irrado, iiitonnediate eclmolii, (t^coks niDV- 
r lilies) Thu provincial orcumiiierdal iiitt-rnunltate sclioule of Oic liiglinr {^atle are called 
collcf^ (collt'^i's). and ibowi of tli« Knver gmilt! itilrrnieilinUi tcliools. 

"NoKJiAL Schools fob ]NTKBMr.niATK Ism-Rtun-ios.— Thi-rp ar« frnir minnal 
sciiools for intwrmpdinto inetruction, viz: two normal ci)urip& — one nomiAl school of 
huuanitiee, and one normal school of Bcionces. 

3.— SlIPERTOR iNSTRUOnON. 

"There arc in Belgium four universities two sopported by the govornioent and two 
freo iinivoi^itiea ; the former at Ghent and Li^ge, and the latter at ItrtlsscU and Lonvain. 

" l-Iach iinivereity liiia four faciiltii-s, \iz: of Philosophy and Literature, of M:iliifiii!i- 
tical and Natiim) ScionctiJi, of Law and Modicinu. 

4. — Sl'KCIAI, iNSrnUCTION. 

*■ TsursTllAL TssTRTtmos.^Therp arB a nnmhcr of special schnols connected with 
thi* SULt- Univcmties, as the School of Civil Engineering, connected with the llniveraity 
of Ghent, esuhlishod 1838. 

"Indi'STIUL 8(;m)0ui and Worksh(U*s — The number of Industrial ^hoolsie 26; 
thi'y are almiMt expluaivcly commercial institutions, rccfiving aid from tba Government, 
which ha« the ncneral supKrintendence and ihe right of inspc'Ctlon, 

" An institutinn pciiilinr to Belgiom arr tho wurksliops fi)r learning trades, (iiLelierB 
d'lipprentiBsage,) The origin of thcs* worlciihops was the hopeless <:f>ndiLion of the weartrt 
in c mnder* a'luiit 1830, wUn were snfffring min;li on account of the introduction of ma- 
chiiierj". 

"AoftlcoLTFRAL IssTBurnos. — There i» one 8uic Agnculloml School »l Qemhhmx, 
founded in 1860. Tlii»" school is |i>caleil in l«r};e «nd well arr;in^pd liuildingH, and has a 
model farm »nJ garden, and in thf nuighh'jurhood art.- Ifirye distilleries, breweiies, nnd HUgnr 
ojinafnoturicK, thus ulfordin>r th« sludeate an opportunity of beoouiing acquainted with thcM 
branchee of iadustr;^. 

'■ Art iNSTttfCTios ^Therc are two ncndctnics of ihe fine arts, one at BruseoU and the 
Other at Antwerp, both under the dirtHjtion of tin- Uovtiromt'nt. 

" I<ower tirl instruction ii* given io draw lug- schools, cliictly uinir.laiued by the comiuuniLl 
or I roviiioial authonticB, nt present mimbering npwnrd)* of 6ft;, where gmtuitous ioiilruotioD 
in drawing iini) kind/i>d branc'iu:« ia given. 

"There arc two Uoyal f'noFervatnrifss of MuMO at Bnia^elf* and at Liesc, mnnaged by 
Conimittwrs appoinlod by the Kinp, nndt^r ilm .tiiiiervituoo of the Ministry of the Interior. 

" Mll.TTARY Instrcotidn— There are three instilMiioni' for nnittnry inf^trdction, all 
nnder the nuirttrvision of the Ministry of War, viit , the Hchoot of War, ifmlr. df guerre), the 
Mllitiiry School, and the School for non-com missioned officers of the infantry and cav^dry, tho 
firsi inten'led ior the education of sLiffiVliccrB, iht? second for the education of oonnniasionod 
offiwrsnf the inrmlry, oaralry, artillery, and ooginccra, and the laat for the education of Don- 
comiDi^ionod offi/wrs, 

" Naitioal Ikstbuctios. — Tlicrc are two School of Navigation, vif„ at Aofwerpand 
Oatrnd. 



VL— THE EDUCATIONAL KXIIIBIT OF THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

Japan, by n-aaon of her furmer national isolation, and from oilier causes, waa unable 
to take any part in the great exhibition at PhHr, in 1K67. In 187S, hnwever, she contri- 
bul«d to the Vienna Exposition "varieties of her natural products aa well as art specimens ; 



luiuersle, on-8, vegetables, animah nud birds irore sent, together with qua)ititii>s of 
JapaDfse ware, mad« up in i'oiei^in stvle rqU sliape, in liop«8 of teraptiog purchases, by 
i:uml)iui«g occiJental ideas of utility with oriental iilcM of arlislic beauty. At that exhi- 
bition Jiipuii did hi-i-tflf grt--sl orediL, eliciting hi^li cuinuiL-mlaliuii ftuiu the JCuropfiin 
{iruss, buth fix* tbi* richiu*i« and inivt'lty of bur collectiuns, and fur the dignity with wliich 
tbi> ConiinifiKioimra rtinilucLml tbi!iiis«lviis."* 

The name romarks pro-cmin^ntly Iiold good in regard both to thr Japanew! display at 
Philadolphia, and the conduct and ability of ber Comrnioaionere. The diB[>Iay was of 9o 
«xtenEive and superior a ebaractvr u£ U> nurprise every utie. It called forth 6iiic«re fioD- 
ratulatioii on the part of the friends of education generally. 

For reaiions which I shall pri--scntly i^xphiin, Japan was unable to make any educa- 
tional display at Vienna. 8lie, however, quite made up for the omission there, by tbe 
Variety and |)ractiral character of her etlucational cxbihit at Philadplpliia. 

It may ho dcsinihle here briefly to take a glance at the causes which have brought 
abo'it Ko dvsirablu a change, and have l«d to so cxtcnuive u revival of K<lucational z«a1 in 
Japan, the gratifying fruits of which were neen at Fbilarlclphiii. The detailed narrative 
on the snhje<t is of great interest ; and it embodies in brief space much historical and 
sneral information. I havi* condensed the following summary uf it from an O'fficial 
count of the " History of Japaoeee Education, prepared for the PhiLvlelphia Interna- 
tional Kxliibitinn, 1R76, by the .lapanese Deiurtment of Education." The irritcr, David 
MuiTay, Esq., LIj.D,, " Forcijiii Rupprinlendent of rdiK-ati'in in tTAjiaii," says : 

" The early history of education and Uteru^ure in Japan, as in all otbur cuuutries, is 

obscure and uncertain 

" In the tlicorj' of Japanese governmenl-, the final ond nbsolnte authority vested in a 
tovereigii ruler called the MiL'tiioA An luibrdken line of these sovereign!^ \s traced back 
in Japanese hialoiy to abuu: GRO, B.C., |M-nal laws, im(K;ri.d edic;U!, and ajUnitiistrdlive 
regnlaiit-iiB, wcri: ull 8Hp|)oiM'd to emanate from tlie sovereign. From abmit Uie twelfth 
cenuirj, however, ciMii.g Ui internal and fxttTfial oimraofians, the actual ilnty i>f reprei- 
sing tiimultA and executing juHtire upon re)>i>l]ione Hubjcels was intrusted to a giMU'i-uliii»imu 
of tlie imitprinl forces known tu^ tbp ' S/uiifii'i.^ At the bp^nning of the seven tee ntli cen- 
tury iht.s office fell into the hand of a tn^mlK-r of the Tokngaiva family, in which it sub- 
sequently Ijecame hereditary and so coniinned down to 1867, wh™ tlie incumbent re- 
eigneil the office into the handis of the Mika4]o. During thi^ period of the Tokugawa 
power, Iflslit!^ more than two hundred and fifty years, the enliiic executive authority of 
ithe government wa«,excrci6ed by the Sliognn. He rjid not, however, asKume iude|K-ndi'nt 
}vetx-igu power, but continued to act nominally as the representative and servant of the 
'Mikado. 

" It was during this period that the feudal ^yBtem attained its highest development 
in JapiUL Tlic ancient lerntwrial noblee were reduced to subjection, and became vassal 
princes under lli<-- Shognn. New and conijuered provinocs were iNU-ct-lied out to the con- 
iiectiuniiof theShiignn's family ] &» that, at the time of the making uf thu foreign treaties, 
there Were about two hundred of thone princm%, who, undur the name uf daim ux, exer- 
il in their provinces local authority, and yielded to the Shognn, ns their su|)erior lord, 
[|<euda] oliedience. 

"Introduction or lkahmng into Jaimo. — The first Hteps in eilucation in the 

«)]pire were taken before the period of the Shu^iinate. China and Corea were in this 

Ipamcular, as in manv others, the source from winch they derived their first seed of learn- 

'ing. As early aa A.I). .1.IM>, there 'are accojnla of Corean and Chinese scholars being 

brought over to teacli a knowledge nf the Cliin(ae olpbitbet and Chinese books to the 

Japanese imperial court. It ia now generally conctded that, previous to the introduction of 



* " JaptD 1010011 tb* NtticDt." Internal ional SerlliV! Itr Jmvuy ud KoVinjarj, )5TT, pngm A3-44. 
1 1« tM «uljr tnallM sad illpl- matie aoRMpvadnei lis la, auiw n uoittawFiion. •.^tlleil TgfMn. 



Chinw, no alphahetical writing «)ciet««l in Japan. The alphabet of forty-eixht charact*rs^ 
known iw the Japaoe3« i ro ha, which i$ used in the ftimpler styk-i of wiiting, is now c^n- 
< liderei to have beea the modilicatiou and 8imi>lificiition of certain fo-raihar Chioese char- 
tftoters 

"The Brit toacbcw employed were brought over from Cona aiul China ; but subce'i 
quontly native acholan who hod beoa odiical«ti Ui China were able lu taku their places, f 
ami giaduailv then; K^"* "P ^"^ connection with the hnpt-rial (Jovcinmt'nt a syisli'm of ' 
edtioiiti'in which ilitlV-rud wutuly I'rum its [trototype, hut wiui an far hl.ti^d Lo thu wudIs uf 
ihu .iap:knr.Lx> Knipin- ab tosvcuru not only ita stability ibnm^h many centuritis, hutu hif(h 
dpgref* ofuiiltiint hihI civilizatitin. 

'' The primary ohject aimwi At in the «diiC!i(ion of this p*irioii, which may Iw tiirmifl 
tho "middle ages" of Japan, was not the tlllTnaion of knowlodgo among all clasflna of pt^o- 
jle. This is a coDccplieii of recent ori*;ra oven in Westtrn countric's. Tlte obJMt si^tuffhc 
vras, by means of special training, to prepare men to untur the service oftiie (iovernmritt. 
For thia puriwse, an institution which we may call a iiniveraity, was established at the 
-capital of the empiro. tt luul branches also in the various principal pruvincea. which 
LwAre tributary to tlie ci^ntral institution. 

"TitK tillKAT SciJOoUs oI'Old Japan. — Thu fdimder of the Ti.kugaw* ilyniwty of 

Shogiina was a lihcral patron of learning, and did mucb to enconntge the organization of 

:hools and libra-rie^t. lU fstahlisihed at his ca]>it.il in Ve<ldo, a CoIki);«? which attainc-<l 

^great cetvhritVi ^I'ld wa« attended by more than Hnvv thou8»iid pupili;. It w;i9) dedicated 

to tlie honour of tbt" Chiiie««? pliilosopher. Confucius. 

" OlhiT institutions of a like chanicter wure foundwd by severai of the more powerful 
'daimios ia tlieir pruvinces. ........... 

" These iiuititutionii wure, however, designed solely for the use of the " Summai" claWr 
i.e., those who held fonUl rt'lations as military retainers to their masters. The chtldr«n 
of tliu eonimoii people were not provided for in government echoob. The education they 
received was at private schooU, or by private teachera. 

*'The women hImu were not cihitnU'd nt tho great national schoolg, but were taiijjht 
in privaU" achuuls, or by tutors employed specially fur their iiistniction. The edncattoo 
of females was loss i-xteiisive and thorongli than that desif^iied for bctys. They learned 
to reail tiooks in the eaisicr Ktyli-s, hut were not generally tnii^hl the Chinese classical 
authors. They cnulil write anil play upnn some moMcal inRtrnmenCa, and were tJiiigltl* 
female accomplishments in the lini- oF sewinj;, embroidery, eti\ There were, hnwcvpr, 
Bome notable exceptions to this limtted female eiincation. Female scholars of preat cele- 
brity appeared from time to time, and not a few uf the most famous names in liter^tture 
are those ot females. ............ 

" Jai-ane-sk Modern Education. — Tho first seeds of a reformation in the eilucv 
rtioual system of Japan were sown whik tho Dutch held the monopoly of trade at Na- 
gasaki A considerable number of the Japanese learned to speak and to re,id the Dutch 
language ; and, although the Oorernment discountenanced the iutroductioD of foreign 
ideas and foreign book--<, yet both of them slowly pei'Colate<l into the empire. 

" The influence of the Dutch learning is plainly traceable, especially in the direction 
of medical sciomie. At the lime of the advent of Commodore Perry, in 1853. a very 
perceptible advance had been made out of the old Cliinese medical Hyntem into the more 
rt^tional one uf Ktirojie. 

" But it is only since the country huH been npe>i by treaty to foreign tnulennd foreif^ 
intercourv^?, th<it the inlluence uf Western learning has really begun to affect tht' national 
life. The eoMtlicts in which the etnintry wan plunged over the fjuesviun ol foreign inter- 
course, led them to invesligiUe fitr themeelvcR, the points in which Weetern civilization 
was superior to their own. They could not resist the arguments which were BUp[ilied to 
them in the foiu uf powerful ships with their destructive amianients, thu knowledge uf 
military and naval science displayed by the stranyera, the many strange and useful artiolca 
of manufftjcturc which they brought, and the superior knowledge they displayed in regard 
to gcojtrapby, astronomy, navigation and medicine. 

■' They made early effurts, therefore, to remedy their deficiencies in these particulars. 
They engaged from Krance a commission of milititry officers to inatruct (hem in themodea 
of warfare in I-Jiirope ; iht-y purchiised veascU, and engaged skilful iM-nsoiw to teach them 



how to manage theoi : they bought foreign arms and uminunilioit fcir Uie use of iht-ir re> 
organized (rooi>3 ; tliity luok fvery ojniurtmiity to study tlie Duicli, English and Frx'iich 
languages, so that they might Ik> able Co obtain ftvm fotvigu books tbo secrois of tiiat 
power which Ihoy cuuld not fail to acknowledge. 

'< But thi< rnciKL importatit atfyt was taken when they Keolveil to 8i>i)d Id flJrL■ig[^ 
couDtiies, youn^ men to be oducHted in the Rclences and arts of iht) Wi'St. Ah uarly as 
Iffil Bonifl tif tjieir youths were sent to Holland, and nflprwards to England and Anifrica. 
Slnin^ly enoitj,'li, some of tlie first to ho st-nt out, wpre from provinces whose datiiiioa- 
had Wn-n thu most bitter opponents to foreign intercourse. They were the iiret to we 
thai, if ihey were even to compete with the power of Western nationSr they must be able 
to mrn ftgftiiiBt them ihc wciipftns drawn from their own iciences and arts. The educa- 
tion of Japaneso younymeii in foreign ciiiintriep, althmigh of so recent adate, hasaln-ndy 
been productive of the most important resnlta. Many of the tnnst rpsponsiblc positiuns 
in the Gorernment are now fillrd up by the men wlia nceivcd thfdr education, and ac- 
quired their kiiowlixlgi" of foreign affair* in Kiirope and America. The^e men, and othcra 
equally enlightened and progressive, saw the nece^'Mity of ^Asta^.lisld^g a »ystem of educa- 
tion which !4hou)d give to their country a knowledge of the liuigiiages and sciences of 
those natifins witli which in lh« future they were to be so iiiUuialuly a«6ucintcd. 

"OiiioiN ojr' THE Japanese Department of Kducation.— Hence, after the ibvo* 
hitioii in the tlovi-rninent by which the Shognnaie was aboli&lied, and the Mikadu re- 
sumed htf) ancient authority, oiLe of the most important rel'omis innugiirate<-l wa':^ the V6- 
tabtishmeut of a department of public inetructiou. This took place in lt!7l, and all 
oiutter? rehiting to 6choob, colleger, libraries, and other educational institutions, were 
intrasted to this department. The system of education which now prevails, and which 
is faet providing for the nation a Bystein of universal education, h the work which it has 
andeitaken -. 

" Under the stimulus of foreign intereourtK*, and ihe stmrtg desire to Irarn foreign lan- 
guageg, there had already sprnng up in various cities, rwhoolti ile.-^igned to tiatit^fy ihi^ want. 
Afi early as Ih.'ifl, a seh. ol (or teaching foreign language? was be^un in the City of Veddo, 
utider govnrnment auspices. t'nder native and foreign teachers, ncvemi foreign lan- 
guages were tangiit, and the elements of a western t-ducation were supplied. It was out 
rif this nucleus thut the pre-wnt largi' and riourishing grouped' institutions for foreign 
learning in the City of Yeddo origiuatcd. Tbo newly organized Department of Education 
wisely resolved to utilijie all such (■dimational material, and haa made it the b&aU for the 
more systematic and compl^ete net of inatituLiona which it has t-stablished. 

••SYsrrKM OF Education is* Japan. — The respi>risibU; head of the empire is the Mi- 
kado, or Emperor, in whone name and authority all laws and eilicta are issued. Tha 
(Lotaila of administration, however, are iutru«t«d to various departments, each being 
chained with its apjimpriate work. 

"Japanese Libkakies and Museum.'*. — From the time of the rccont Lraasformatioa 
of the Government, the collection of l)mikit has become noceasary for the uso of the do- 
pnitments, and the inslitulion^ of Ifarning, Thf ItrHt public hbr.iry, howe;vur. under the 
aevv i^ime, haH been upi'itcd in the rapital by the Department of iMhicalion. It waa 
first organized in 1S72, and then contained only Japanese and Chinese htioks. In 137(», 
it was rL■o^gani^ed on a larger basis, and now contains a large collection of valuable 
fyndgn aa well as native literature. 

*' In iA7A, :i miisctim waa organizexl, intended to exhibit the following clussesof col- 
lections : Industrial s[iecinieus ; specimens of Art, and Art applied lo Industry ; specimens 
of Seientific and Educational Apparatu*; spccimena in Natural History, Agriculture and 
Ethnology. This mucieuni grew out of the collection of articles made for the Vienna V.X- 
^ositioQ, and has gradually increased, until it is now a collection of rare Value and 
interest. 

" jVnother museum has be^n more recently organized by the Department of Kducation, 
for the hcmtit chiefly i.f' th« educational iuBtitutiutis locat*-d in Tokio. It is, however, 
also intcndrd to hi! opi'iiftd for the |niblic l.»cneliL U is Ubs a georral nioseum than a 
series of collections in the vaiioUK subjects important in an educational course. 

It WAS from thin educational mntifum, and from thi- school .ipimratn^ mannlhciory 
connected witli lh« " Department of Arts and Manufactures nf the luivuraity of TakiOi' 
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PABT XI. — NATlOKAb EDCCATIONAT. EXmBITS. 



thnt the extrffiiaivo coUection of Japanpsp school spp&ntus exhibited nt Philadelphia wm 
obuiiiwl. 

There w»* »i>m«-lhing very peculiar and yet very rtriltingly sugRfialtTe in this collec* 
tJoi). Many of t)ie articlfit Bxhibit*?<) C'liiiiiini-il. with inoro or Icks variation, »o\air uf th« b>$«t 
feAtures of llio scWtiul appamtua sthI otlier appliances in use in uur schuols. coinbintd 
wiUi UiK miitil usi-ful ami practical pnxlucU of KhsUtu schulastic skill. Each a-rticle was, 
morvuver, pix'sentvi) in a Japanese drvsn and finish, — with here and thi5rt;»i|U.-)int.li;^irt:>, 
or ornament, yr symbol, to ili-itingniBh it a» a product of Japanese skill ; with iiIjq what* 
appean-il to English eyes hieruglyphical characters inscribed upon it, deacriptive of titt 
name uf the article, or illuitiative of the purpose it was intended to serve. 

Iti i\m Way the visitor got a practical ciamplc of tlie Japtiiicsc idea of an air punip, 
a hydmulic jiresH, ami a, stearri enj^im*, ete.* 

Among tilt' most striking things in the JB|Mm-be collection, wa£ an a<lmirabl(s seriea 
of coloured " cliarte," as objecl ituisuti aheetg, fur teaching iiatiiml LiiEtury, language, arith- 
metic, gymnastics, and for familiarizing children with the names and iiww of everyday 
objects. In Icindersarteii materinl, there wers forty-one diffiTeiit articles of Jaiwneae 
inaniifaclure. The " raised pictures " were very giud. They represented the plucking of 
tea leaves ; a pliun tree with orioles ; a farm house and ncoeesorios ; an cleplmnt ; a battle, 
etc. The " lacquered pictures " were inLensdy Japanese. They represented a Chineiu 
General ; a falcon ; a " sago-i»alm," with frogfl, etc There wen* also q^ftin^lookiug 
*' painted pictures " of men, women, flowem, birds, graasca, trees, warriors, fann-housw, 
etc., foot-hall, musical danci;, besides thesis, there were others illnntrative of merdical 
science, of the mode of refiniiiji; gold and silver at the Sado minca^ Frohaltly, however, 
among the articles which attracted most interest and attention, was the Japanese al»cus, 
or arithmetical " counting- frame." An anecdote, illustrative of its uav and value, is Lbtu 
given hy the correspoiulent at the ExhibLtiou, of thp New York Tribum: : — 

*■ There is an abacus or counting instrument of movable wooden buttons on wires, 
differing iiule in ftppearance from that in use in American or European kindergartens. 
Tltf Japaiese, however, use it in their daily Ufa The Commission<.T told mo that alt the 
accounts in their office were kept by it, and that ' although he liiid of late years studied 
arithmetic, and even the higher mathematics, by aid of the wrtlU'n tiguu-a, such as we 
Use. hestill profciTed the abacus ("r in Japanese soro-baii) iw a quicker ami simpler and 
more accuriil« metho*].' A doubting IJoHtonian who waa prcsHnt, cliallcn^ed him to a 
trial of the two systems. Sortiehitdy williid off large nnms running up to billions, which 
the Amuricun wn>U) down and uiiditd in thp uhuilI way. while tlie swift, nervous tingera of 
the Cummiasioner flew over the wires. There was something very hearty and ooraial in 
the way in which the eager crowd took part with the foreigner, rejoicing when, a.s a by- 
fttandnr iiaid, lie won by several lengths. Pifficult sums in the first four rules ri^sulted in 
victory for the soro-ban ; and T believe it can be used in any mathematical calculation." 

The whole educational collection from Japan, consisting of nearly ifOOO object*, wag 
thus classified into fourteen groups, in the otticial catalogue, published at Philadelphia by 
the Vice-Minister of Educatiuu. 

" 1. Japanese 1-Jlucatiwt.il History, 3 books. 

" 2. Educational NutiticAtions and Laws, i books. 

"3. Kducational Uepoils, 5 l)oi>kH. 

" 4. ItegulatiouK of Uovernmcnt Scliools, G books. 

*' 5. Ch&rts, maps, books and ap|>aratus fur schools, containing the fidhiw ing : 

Five charts for teaching Language ; Six cliarta fur teaching Arithmetic ; Four charts 
of object lessons and Oymnaatics ; Five e|iecieB of Writing-books ; Elementary Heading 
and Spelling [Juoks , Text Hooks on elementary and general Geography ; Text Books on 
elementary Arillimetic ; Outline of the History of Japan: Oulliuo of Goncmt History; 
Drawing Books j Outline maps, and map of world; Five charts on Natural History: 
Balloon Globe; Drawing Slates ; varieties of the Japanese Counting frame; varietiea of 



* A lane vKtetv nf iuc«t Intvraatliw ii|>MiUawM of JapsncM schi>ol n|>i>Arst\» mkI np|>liiuicm won pur- 
chBK«<l at PbllMlelpDb for tb« Out&rki BducfttioBttl Mnwiim. Tlif Ja|uuir»e Tii.-«-iiiiuiifter aUo purdUMed a 
gTKttt nianj- artldM fints tl]« OnUrio Kxhiblt A lial of thwe exc^oifeit wiU ho ffiv«a now th« close of thb 
reiiurt 



School Slntes ; Luctiuererl Hlates ; School (leBks anil chiiirs^ School appAratns, nuinnriui- 
tiircd at the Depftrtraent of Arts and MaDiifiictures of the University of-Takio, viz. : 
PijIariKope, hydranlic mm, elliptical compasa, glass-culling machine, Nfwton'a pljit«t, 
plrtiio mirrors, modt-l of alL-am-encine, p)Tomet«r, conjugate mirrors, soiiomnUT, tuning, 
fork, forcc-pamp, suction-pump, Magdcbui^ licmispherea, n.ir-pnmp«, Ai-chimfdes' screw, 
reaolinn whefO, hyiiranlic pr««a, Cartesian diver, inclined plane, piilleyg, wheel and axle, 
Ifver, concave mirrr>r, and convex mirror, double cane and inclined plane, rockirifj-t^^y, 
colli8ion.b<ills,cani(*ra-ohsciira,i;entnfn(;.iI maclnne, adhe-iion platen, parallelogram of lurow, 
gyrrwcope, ori'i-tj', we*)^e, accompanied hy a list with prices. 

"6. Examination Paper* of GovtTiiniont Schools : 6 books. 

" 7. KinJvrj;arten malerial : The collection under iliiBhead embraces forty-one differ- 
ent articles. They consist of boxeit of letters, canis, puzzles, etc. ; of picture!', play-ciirds, 
eaay-readem, simple games, Bliatluw-pictures, hand-balls, and cliildren'a toys, together with 
four boxes of kindergarten girt«. 

"8. Library, museiim and botanical gardens, 6 photcgraphs, maps, &c. 

" 9. Designs and photographs of Schools : 16 photographs, plant, mudeU. etc. 

" 10. Bi>oK8, maps, etc.. S'i, vin. : Diulioiiarit- a, hijitories, maps, laws, medical booka ; 
ancient and modern poetry and prosu, Japanese anil Chinesu atylt-s of writing ; hooka of 
niutiic ; hingrfiphics, ntilural history anil agriculture; almanuce, old model hooka of writing 
and aiithmt'licj leclureii and ireatisi}; catalogues of new hooka. 

" 11. Ni-wspapers, 10 kinds, etc. 

"12. Instrument'*, .-ipparatus and literary malerial, 48, viz.: Ancient and modem 
mnlicAl instruments and medicines ; Tneasiiring instmmentA, glohee, ancient writing iu- 
stnimcntA, arithmetical counting frames, pencils and bnishes, paper penholders, ink, 
books for accounts and memoranda. 

'* 13. Painting and printing inittniment^, 43, vU. : Raiaed lacquered and painted pic 
tiires. In citru mentis for drawing, pnii.ttng and engraving. 

" l-l. PhoUigraphs of vario^is places ainl buildings. 

PUESENT STATE OF EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 



Prom the official rvport of the " Hislury uf Education in Japan," to which we have 
already referred, we gather the following particidars nato the organization and progress of 
n natural system of Kducition in the empire. The information haa been greatly con- 
densed from the official report : 

" Organii^ilion f/ tlw, Japaitfte Department of Edncatiun. — The Department of Eiluca- 
tion is administered by a minister and oilier officers. At its urganiKation the l»ad of ihe 
Department was Oki, a man of great energy and judgment. He was siihsiijuently 
t-raneferred to the head of the Deparlmeiit uf Justice. At thi- pn-stnl time llit- JH^ad- 
officer is Tauaka Fujjmaro, the Vice-Miuister, who had charge of ihe Japanese Educnlional 
Exhibit at Philadelphia. 

" 2'Ac linrtau i/ ^ivjjtrintendenct is charged with the duly of inspecting the schoola 
of the empiru, and with ihe duty of general Buperinten<lence 

" The litireuu of Schuvl Affnirt has charge of the butinees of llie schools trith the de- 
partment, and willi the appoiutmenl and designulion of officers and teachers 

" Tkr- Burmu nj' Re^jorle ddlects, arrange*, and publishes sUtistics of education. It 
gathers information concerning education in foreign cuuntries. It publishes a semi- 
monthly report contuiinng infornialton for leaclier»auil iIioeo iuteiested in Education 

The compiialiou and prepamtinri of Hchool-books are in its charge 

" 7'hf Hurfnn of Fimmcf is charged with the care <if all financial transactions uf tliu 
department, with llie payment of moneys to the goveniiBent achuuls, and the distribution 
of the annual appropriations to the local school bureims 

"The government schools arc each managed by a director, who is appidnled by the 
net»arlment of Education, and who is generally one of its officers. The director ia re- 
spunsihle for the general conduct of the institution, but in all imiiortant matters is re 
qnired to consult the dt-partmenl. 



'*]n Mivh of the local governmentB there are officers elinrgcd with the care of eiluc»- 
tiotiul nfljiirs, who are ri*quired to Look KiUr the ur}(aiiiiiaUciii and iiiitiiilrnaiuo oftho 
schociU in the difl'^iviit dietrict«. The empire it divided iiilu eeven griiiid echuol-di^tricts, 
ill fAc]i of u-hicli it is iiluiiued to eeiablLsh uduoitiuiial iiittiiiuLioiis for higher inatriictioTu 
Tli'-M grand school di«tntls arc suUdividyd into niLddl*! and clenieiitiiry school-district 
Ol' the liitUT there wert- in 1874, alujut forty-fivt; thouaand. Their buundaries Ate dl 
terii)iti<>d by the natural fcaltiri?)) of the country, oLre bnin;; taken to construct districtA M 
th»t the acc<!Be to the school mny be easy, mid also m thai, the aiieicnt communal EMOcia- 
tiuii^ of ihp ])ropK' may be as far aa poflsible respected. 

■' The iiistitulions of learning whicii have been organized under the department may 
be tlrtwifie*! ai'^ do&cnlitd under tlie following lifAds: 

" I Blanftitary Schods.- The cleinentJiry'fichoolB aro under^tlie immediate chatye of 
■the educational oftioeni of the loeul governments. As fast as the circumstances of the 
disliicU would ju*tiry they have Keen rstahliiihcd, and where schooU already existed they 
have been reurj^a-nized. In tliis way many schools have been adoiited ami have Iwcoine 
piibliv echooU. A «ehednle of studies and other regulations for vlemetitaiy schools waa 
j.'ifint'd by the l)v)>arlmc-iil of E^liicitiou. They are adhered to aa far as Liie conditioa of 
the hchook and the ability of thi; teacUirr nil! tUlotv. Text-books on the various su hjecta 
of leaniiiig have been i>repari?d under the direcliou of the Department and puhliehed for 
the brnutit of Uie ivchoolij. Charts for teaching reading, whtJug, geography oud arich- 
luelie, have bt-fu jirepared atid iaaued. 

" Tlie entire pi-opTUnme of study ia'designcd for eight years, and ii divided into two 
eoorsed — a junior and a senior course, each of four years. Kiieh year ia dividwl into two 
ffradCB, so that each of the two courses m divided into eight (^iradiw of nix niontha each. 

" As fast as the Mante of the community refjuiit.' it, i^foondary »tchoolH, griuled ao aa to 
receive the pujuls after they have tinii;he<i the eh>mentary schoola, are to be established. 

"Thcsubjwlaofflliidy are diu)i};ncd to folhiw thoae jmrHuwl in the elementary schools. 
'Jliey differ from those in corresponding Bchools in Europe and America in giving more 
weight Ui the native language 

" The elcmentarj' u-ud secondary schools are supported from four different nourcea : 1. 
The Dfpailment of Education makc-s ati annual grant to all the echi»ols of the empire, in 
prupurtiou to lite school populattun in each districtu The power to make or withhold 
this grant «• uables the dtrpartraent to re(|uiro tluil the schools shall be couductod in accord- 
niici' with Lbf leguhitiotis prescribed, 'i. In most districts the chihlren are charged a 
small fee, which goe» (*^ Clie siipjuirL of the school. 3. A tax ii» levied in each district 
under the supervision of the local school ollicers : it varie« with the ubUity of the district 
and their williDguess to sustain education. 4. I'rivatt; imiividuaU, especially the former 
daimios, who slill have considerable revcnueu, and rich merchiints, frequently moke 
liberal donations for the support of the schools tn their localities. 

" To show the number and increase of elementary schools, the following tabic is 
elTen. It U estimated that iti 1875 tlie schools numbered at least 30/(00, and the pupila 
S.OflU.OOO. 

>{)«inn)tiu7 Schooh and imptla. 1S74. locreuc for chr y«*ir. 

"Elem<>nUry ScJiools, puMic Ifc,7l2 li>,7U 

do do private 2.346 2,224* 

" Pupils of Elementary Schools, male 1 ,303..10o 293.684 

do do female 421,807 103,171 

do do Total 1,726,107 337,155 

"Income of Elementary Schools, iS74." 

luouaie fiiT 1874. Yon or 9' InoraM* f'>r tb« y«ar, 

"From School Fees ,102,603 32 179,050 .H 

■■ From School district rates ^ l.l.'iS.filO 06 620,391 32 

" From voluntary contributions « 1,080,846 46 651,080 78 



1 Dn-Tiiiuie. 

*Th« yen u aLlmnit idestica) n valuu with «h« (uU dvUv <if the Unittid StKt**. 
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lawme foi lflT4. Vwinr? Iiuirwwr for th» ynw. 

"From Goveriraeiit pro-rata ajipropriRtions 272,330 17 27,804 89 

■'From inUTMtof various funds 3fil.326 60 309,7G8 76 

'■From miM.-elIa[ici>U8 sources 326,407 50 00,42* 40 

Total 3,791.123 01 l,8flli,02J 69 

"ExrKNPITUBR OP HLEMRNTAnr SCIIOOLB, 1874" 

Ksp^ixtiturp for 1674. Yen fir 9 Inei-Baar for tbe j«kr. 

' For teachera' aalarif* 1.295.686 fiO 672,540 74 

■ForotlicrimUriM •>«2,527 51 150.51C 51 

'For cxtM-nscfi in inspecting 28,369 64 22,876 38 

'FurhiiiUlinp ihuI n--pairs 613,536 01 3,M,2I3 94 

' For Hookft and appaiatus 488,137 25 176.400 45 

For fn«l H«.l H^l.tt. 170.832 56 iy7.6&7 73 

' Furiniscellaii'ioiiB purpuaea 286,i»S9 03 KW.rjUO 81 

ToUii -.. 3,195.27a 03 ],6iy,706 61 

« ElBMENTARY SimoOI. PllOI'RRTY, 1874." 



Approzinuto raltuw, 1874. Veil or $. Incmce for the jmar, 

'■Valut'of School h-u»i-» 1,038,026 57 505,752 66 

"Value of School grounds 134,580 39 74,090 79 

" Value of Schwl apparatus ^l3,095 61 848,346 53 

"Vnluo of Scho»l books 307,663 53 179,807 85 

"Amount of School fiiuds 3,790,362 07 1,936,430 89 

Total 5,740,248 27 2,94(,488 72 

"S. Normal Sdtoot«. — Id 1872 a normal ecliuol was orgauized iu the city of Takio ;* 
. . , . It was designed to give tli« pupils a good education in all the branchi.'6 to 
be Uiught in ihu elemt>rttary schools, and alxo to give them inBlnictioci and trattiing iu the 
pro]i(>i niethuilit uf leacliiug. This school Ura been Jn uperatiou four yt'.&rs, and hoiS wiit 
out betw.'en two and -throe hundred graduates. It has connected with it a training achool 
of small children, wht^n^ thu pupilti of thu uoriiial school are exercised in teaching. . . 

" \i toon M the i»iicce63 of the Toltio Normal School wa« o^surud, another waa es- 
tablished in the third xrand school district in the great commercial city of Osaka. One 
year later the system of male normal schools rruM made complete by e«tAbli«bing five 
others, thus giving one to i-jich grand school dititricL 

" Female education had never received that attention iu the old system of education 
that its importance deserved. The wise and progressive statesmen uf the present era, 
•Mir tbe necessity of giving t« female education u greiit and a decided impulse. This 
irpote WM secured by the enlightened generosity of the Kmpress, who resolved to do 
something to promote the education of her own sex. She gave from her own private 
pune the money necessary to erect a building Ibr a female normal bcliool, and directed 
the l>ep.'irlment of Education to see her wishes carried out. An exeelleut building WMi 
tbereu[ion en>eleil on a beautiful and commanding site, and iu Octulier, 1875, it was dedi' 
kcated in the presence uf Hit lm[ieria] Alajubty, with simple but imprefi&ive ceremonies. 
It was immediately opened for the instruction oC female teanherK, and is now in aucceiisful 
opi-ratioD. . . . 



* At tbo tinie of tlte nunova] of the imperul ea[rits] frou Ki«to bo Y«dd>j. tbu DAine uf the Utt<-r citjr 
I chauged tu Tulciu, Lc, "Gaatuni CapUiil." 
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PART XI. — NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 



" Table showing the Schools for Training Teachers. 



Normal Schools in 1874. 



First grand-Bchool district 

Second grsradnchool district 

Third (jrand-iichool district. 

Fourth grnnd-echool district . . . 

Fifth grand-achool diatrict 

Sixth grand-school district 

Seventh grand-achool district. . . 
Total 



Number. 


Number of 
Teachers. 




Govern- 
mental. 


Local. 


Number of 
Students 




17 


90 " 


1,477 




C 


an 


1.079 




4 


33 


.'S47 




G 


36 


529 




4 


IH 


233 




6 


22 


773 




2 


25 


384 


62 


285 


5,022 



" 3. Foreign Language /Schools. — For the present, .... the higher education of 
the Japanese must come to them through a foreign tongue. Their own langui^e is too 
deficient in the Uterature of foreign science, and even in well understood terms for the 
expression of the ideas of foreign learning and philosophy, to make it a fit medium for 
their consideration 



Foreign Language Schcxih, in 1874. 



First grand -school district 

Second grand-school district, . 
Third grand-school diatrict. . . 
Fourtli grand-school <listrict . 
Fiftli grand-school diiitrict . . . 
Sixth grand-school district. . . 
Seventh grand-schuol dixtrict, 
TotRl 



Number, 


Number of 
Teachers. 




Govern- 
mental. 


Local. 


^Number of 
Studeuts. 


2 


50 


147 


:i,tXil 




ts 


29 


318 




11 


23 


t>65 






;' 


55 


1 


1 


EJ 


W 




2 


32 


3W 


3 


4 

82 


^1 


258 


10 


247 


.i-Hig 



" 4. University of ToMo. — To provide for the higher education in this national sys- 
tem, the Department of Education has begun by establishing in the capital an institution 
of a higher gra<le. It grew out of the old foreign-language school, which was founded in 
1856, and which has been developed step by step as the wants of the country demanded, 
It is designed as the receptacle for those students of the various foreign-language schools^ 
who desire to obtain a professional or a technical education. Its preoent university orga- 
nization was effected in 1873. 



" At preeeot the followitig schools are orgMttxed and in operation :— 

" 1. OcUeffe of Law. 

" 2, Cotiege of Chfmifnl Ttfftnoioffy. 

" 3. Cc/i*yf of Knymeering. 

" 4. In addition to the forveuiiig dopnrtmente of stndy, there is u School of Artt and 
Mamt/neturea conducted in the Japanese Language. 

" It may be mentioned thai the greater part of tho philosophical apparatus id the 
«ducatioi)f(l part of the Japanese exhibit, was mannfacturoa at tho School of Arts and 
Maniifactnrea. 

" The chief director of the univfinrity ia f!At,ilceyarDa YoshinarL The instnictors are 
in part foreigners and in part .lapaneae. The fulluwing Atati&tics will exhibit the present 
conditioD of the instltutioii ; — 

"Directora 2 

" Other uHicera 11 

" Fun-ign pruftteaora 20 

" JapaiR-»i- pmfessora ami iiiiitriirt«>rs 14 

"Sludfuta in School of Law , 17 

"SlutlcnLs in ^<:hnol of Chemiotry-.. >.... ••.i.. 24 

"iSUidenta in gt^neral course , ...^.... -m^m- 131 

" Other studenta 156 

"Total Students 349 

" Professional and Tbchnical iNsnTirnoNs. 

" The want of trained pubhc acrvanta led tho Government, at an early period of its 
foreign iiib>rooun«>. to ettflbliuh insLitiilions to provide men educated and trained in the 
apocial arts of tlie West viz. : — 

" I. Military C&lle^. 

" 2. .\ami Voile^e. 

" 3. Engineering College. 

" 4. Medical College. 

*• In estimating the progreaB that hns been made in medical education, we must not 
omit the organization of nospitaU in the empire. 

" Table SimwiNu TUB Population and number op Pupils in 1874. 

"Population of seven grand school district* 33,579,909 

" Whole miQibel- of pupiU. 1,739,422 

" Perceiitnge of pupiii to population 6.18 

** Pupils iu elementary sohooU. • T 1,725,107 

" do do do malea.. .. 1,303.300 

" do do do foiaalM... 421,807 

" PupiU in govornmiiiiL and local uormal schools 6,022 

" Pupils in f'>reign Inuguu^e bchouls ^ 5,319 

" PupiU iu ^ovenimeiit coUtigeB..^ 3,927 

"Tablb Showing tkb xtniBER or TjiACUKHS in 1874. 

'* Whole number of teachers 38,368 

" do do do male t<.-a«.-lierd 87,731 

" do do do female huachers • 634 

" Te»clior» in elementary sohooLa 37,611 

** do do nomnj iichools. 2S5 

** do do foifign language flchools 247 

" do do govemmBut schools 245 

'•Foreign Te:»chera » 3 "12 

C 



Such 18 a brief sketch of the sttde and progrege of Kdiicjitioii in this newly awakened 
aud progrewive empire. Tiic- facta stfttod are worthy of our cari'fal stiidy. They will 
uo doubt "be read with interest by educatjoniets in tl)i» country, who, in many caws, bave 
not been aware of thu ruutarkable fitridi'ti wliich Ihih uncii-nt, but eiiiTgittir and Hpiriled 
people have hepti making during thf liutl ft-w years to overuko thtf civilizition, and par- 
take of the refinement of the modem nations of onr old and Dew worlds. 

It v/m an appropriate coinciclence that the ChiiiVise and Jitpanese national exhibit* 
were pUiced side by side tn the tciain bttiUlinj;. 'I'iieir pruximity i>n;!jj;e«t«<I an intereating 
comparison, not only aa between the evidoncea which these exhibits presented of industry, 
taste and skill, but alw as to the dilfereiices which uxist in the national and social condi- 
tion of thu peo]ilc of each empire. In the Chinetie dupartmeuU or exhibit, there were 
almudant evidences of imlustry and ingenuity of invention and imitation in symbolizing, 
in vases, urns, and tripods, the national religion and mytholugy, of the conntry. In th« 
Japanese deportment, there were the same evidencet^ of patienl labour, skill and ability in 
combination, m illustrated in the grnlenqiie ornamenu and arliclee exhibited. Itut thero 
was, nevertlielesA, strikingly apparent in them, it refinement, n cultivated tMte, and dvi> 
dcnce of propriety, as well as a wonderful iida|>tiitiou in reduciu;,' the mythological fable 
and traditional legend Ui real tangible bhupe. In ihe Japiinuee depurtniBiit there were also 
pitlp»ble imtications of the presence in the naiioniU mind of foreign ideas, which had taken 
form and shape in various wnys, but which were thinly disguised in a native dro«. la 
the CIiinesL- deparimeut acareely a ray of light from modem Enroptain civilixaiinn seemed 
lo have penetrated the ndnd of the artiat or arlificer of the grotesque figures, or fashinner 
of articles of domestic aud social life, «xhibit«d. In th" Japanese exhibit the evideucea 
weri! many and etriking of an anxiety, on the part of the leading minds of the um- 
pire of the present day, to tnlist on tlicir side those potent means of intellectual life 
and vigour, tviiich in Europe and America have proved such powerful auxiliaries 
to national enlightenment and elevation. In the Chinese collections there was no- 
thing of real, substantial value tn indicate that the thought of a higher and bettcrf 
civUiention than their own had c-ntcrcd the minds of the people, or even existeil in the 
world.- Thus were the characteristics uf these two ancient nations presented to the mindfl 
of visilorG from all parts of this continent. It was a onrious and instructive etudy ; full of 
lessons of great interest to tliose who were never before brought into contact with modem 
eastern life. It dissipated many a prejudice, cleared up many a doubt as to facte, dis- 
proved many a theorj'. and brought out into strong relief the essential diflTerences between 
two Asiatic nations of kindre-d tyjK;, which in the popular mind, were often confounded 
together or mixed up, ns farolV people, in a dim haze of uncertainty. 

It would, however, be unjust to tho Cbiacso pecplu to assume that bcoautte Ihe JapQa- 
exhibit at Fliilndclpbia vttn i^-<!utially superior to that of the ChioeKC in in oridenoes of 
*MAneiuent, la^te, ingenuity, and !<kill, that, therefore, they (Ihe Cliiuese) were making no 
eEbttl to take higher intellectual Mok among the nations of the world. Far from it. They, 
like the Japanoee, haTo bcoa oroutcd and iitimuiutcd, althou^-h more tdowly. by eontaot with 
Enropeen and Americao civilixntion. They hare been later in (he Sold ; but iKey nre taking 
efieotual steps lo place (heuisetves, like Japan, in the front rank of £a«'tern cirilixattoo. From 
a paper published in au eduoatiouoJ periodical at ChiougOj by tho Hod. ft, (j. Northrop, a 
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distinguished nnthorily on qaestions of this kind, and who, I bclicro, superintends the 
education of llic Chiiifr^c id Conuccliciit, we ()UOtc Il>« ftjllowiu^ pfiH^Kgiifi, uxplaaatorv nad 
illustrntive of llie vtepn which have been tnken by (he Cbiiicsc Qovcrocucut to deal prac- 

, ticall; with the groat f|U0Btiuii of the vxtcnKiou of popular eduuatioa in thai vast ctnpira. 

[Ho aays: — 

" Kvery Mhotnr who saw the ma^nilicent ezhihit^ of Chinn nnd Jnpuo will more easily 
'orienr, himself, and henceforth study t)\f. {>eoeraphy and history of tho»e countries with live- 
tier inlerosl. Still more will a new chiirm )>rid vivtdn«>'«H be imparted to all dttlineatioaH of 
IIh! nffuriir uatiuns of Europe. It was a great and grateful aurpriw; to all, lh«t in tbe three 
departinerita of brooBO, Iiwtjner, and ceranjic works, Japan was uunvnllcd. Thw brightoea 
utid intelligence of tlit; one huotlrcd and (iftocn Cliioe'«e students whom T e^vcorted I'r-iin 
Hartford to PhiUdelpliin, iheir ({uiet and f^reiitleuanly deportment, and atill more tlietr 
examination pajicre and K'liiliih com post lions, shown in the Connecticut Kducational Exhibit, 
bax'C already modified public scntimeDt as to the character and cnpacily of that moMt populous 
nation of the globi*. Th);ac wiitloii exercises are prououoced by eiitiuent edticator&, inelud- 
iu^ many SUitt.' .Superiulundents of ^cbooU, among the most remarkabitt jiaperp of tbe kind in 
the KxpositloH. The burv;tu of Jud^<.-8 for Kdueational i^xhibitt, of which Sir Charles 
Keed, of London, was Preaident, ^ivo a »peciHl award to thie work of Chinese »tudent£, in 
the following words : ' The work ehown ia geocratly good, »ome of it of very extraordinary 
excelleuco, showing on the part ol tbe pupils, not only great profieiecicy and ability but, 
remarkable oommaad of ihu Ku;;liBh language, and tiioroaghnesa in ineir studies. By 
introdaciut,' into the eobools of thi» country so larjre a number of Chinese youth, the Cbiuotw 
gDvefDUJt-nt has rendered a great service to the people of China, and c.mtribuK-d somewhat to 
the solution of a (|Ueiition of vast iiupirtancc to thi.t couutry.' The^e proiiut^iug Chinese 
studeut» — already faTourites in the chuii:eat schools and families of Xew Kuglaud, and win- 
ning priz(.'8 for their proficiency. In competition with American boys — ought, by their 
oxample and ^cliievemont.-, to couuicract tlie prejudiee aijnirrBt tbuir roco, current along 
our raoific coast, and thus, in the wi'rdsof llio Judges' awiud, * ooutributo somewhat to the 
solution ofa queslimi of vast ini'urUincti to tbia ciiuulry.' 

" This educational scheme is a new departure for the oldwst and Urf^ii nation of Ibo 
'globe, and inilialoH a national movuuient mo«t significant and prophetic, prnmi-'<ing to 
expand into bioad u^enctca and vast results. Tb''^^ auibiiioua titudcnlt, when equipped with 
iho best [^duoation — academic, ooliogiate, and proros^ioual — which America can gi?e in ft 
tlioron^h oourne of fifteen ycart*, will return to China a^ the pxpouentR of tbe hi^h&it oiriliEa- 
tioD, and become the bencf'Hctora of their country by iiitrodncing modern Bclcnce, inventions, 
and intcrnirl improvemects. This fur rt:acbiiif; plan baa unlisted th-i cordial syrapalhy of lli« 
most in>clli;.'Cnt mindi^ in our country. It wuh j fit expression of thii< national feeling wtico 
the PrCNident of the ITnited Slates honoured these Htudent^ M-ilh a Apeeinl reception at 
Philaddphiii, pLTwiiially urefttim; each one, and the President atid Dircctor.Gciicnil of the 
tlxpoHtii^D, I'residentf of colle^iea, and other eminent men, addrcved t-hoin in Judges' Jlall. 
It is a compliment to Contionticut that llarilord is irlocted as (he promuionl headquarters 
of the Ohineee Kducalionnl Comuiistiicjn, for the sup]iOrt of which tbv Chtncae {j^vemiupnt 

has appropriated one million nud a half of dolIarH 

" One feature of the Chinese and Jap;mcso Exhibits is worth noticing, a« showing either 
B radical difference of ty]X) between the Occid<>ntal and Oriental mind ; or else, whnt is far 
mon' probable, tbe difference between tbe results of the imperfoct, truditiouul, fos^Hsed 
education of the great eaipirus of Asia, and that education of Christian civiiiaation which we 
enjoy. CloFC observers have remarked that, while in the exhibits of tbe so called Chrisliuo 
aaiiODS, Lhe displays of skill were largely inPrn/rVit, that ia, devising new mcane aod appli- 
ances for iuercAsini; comfort or productiveues^o, the skill ot Oriental oatioDs. perhap:^ no less* 
Wundcrful of its kiDd. showed itself to be feebly inventive, being esseutiatly aod laboriously 
iniiutdiv, a rcprodudng of old ide:)s in ionumerable forms of minute expertne^ti in hauderafl. 
Invention implies iDerease of power aad growth of ideas and oharauler. Mere imitatioa keeps 
iKnalion rciwaliug ileclf for ages. 
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VII. EXHIBIT OF THE UNITED STATES GUA'EKNMENT. 

One nf the moat remarkable nod unit^iie coDections at tlie TnternaUoDAl Exhibition was 
that ouDtained in tlie United States Building, It was remarkable Tor th« )jrest variety of 
(Jovemmctit iuduslricK aud cnUsrprlscH wliioh it rcprcwutvd, lu well as prnctiuallj illuatniteJ. 
It yias uciquo, I'rom the fn<;t that it included id it iiiatcrinl cxnmpltut, or tutigiblc Gvidcucus 
of iha oBliofiitl inlfircstfl, wbioh the United States GorerntD«nt hnd praotlcnlly to do irith. 
It illustrated also in boihi? degree, the matariel, social, and totellectua] life of the Amencao 
people, DO fur as that Duuipliuiitcd lifoirofi ia any way touched ajioa, or nfieotad, by the 
Hxeeutivo UovuruuieDl. In thia aspect the whole exhibit was a eurioos nod iostruettvc 
study. U broui^hl directly into view of the peo[>Ie the practical inachinety of Govermneot, 
BO far sfl it related to tnuteriul things, and presented iu a tangible shape tbiugif which had to 
do with thu dctailtj uf uiilioiial life, and the administration orcjoromment. 

Thi'« great sod coiDprchenBive exhibit of the Ameriviin people, presented on »o extewuvv 
a BCftle, wa« in reality awerita uff;raiid ubjecl Ivkmouh, most iotereating uod suf^uittiFo. It 
showed at « glance the extent of that great VDrk&hop with ita many dcpartmenlD which tne 
natioa poesosaed, and in which it produced— vhile &otn tU imiueaee xtore-boui«, it di«]ien»«d 
— the various articles and material re(juired fur thu uise of the nation. The Nationul Exhibit 
was indited ii Niitiunul -Depgeitory on ti vast scale, ia which nearly t-vury trade and indutitry 
were represented, but whieh were, of uecoHsity under the control of the OoTcrnmcnl. 

In speaking of thia ntrikitig exhibit, the editor of tho Poin*ylmnw. HcJml Journal recants 

itu: 

" Certaioly the best orgaaised, and pcrhnpa the must instraative exhibition on Uie 
CcnluiDial grounds." Further bo says: '■ us u whole, and in its various dcpurtuents, the 
I'usult of order and method are everywhere appoi-eut." 

In the belief iJiat u brief det^sriptton of this ^at exhibit, in the many soientifio and 

educational aspects which it prciwQt^d, will prove both iuterostlag aad iastructive to persoos 

oonnectud with udueulion iu our i'roTiucu, I have ooodeaiied the report of it which appear* 

in the Penn^jflMutia ^c/utol JouniaL The editor Hiiys: — 

"The exhibit, taken together. Was a practical ixiniaturo reprwentation of the exeomive 
department of thr United Staler GoTcrnmeol in active operutiou. 'ITib ooniplelifnesof the 
display, its Bjjrtematic urraugeim?ot, and the labelling of evLTylhinij in the OoTeniiiient build- 
ing, were fvuluren which did not fail to inipa»ii the obwrvant vimtor most favourably. 

■' A visil. here is a rcveinlion of wonders cnnneclcd with the Army and Navy depart- 
ment, the Dc'pnrtiuent of AKricultaro, the l\ist Office. Paient Oflic«. Signal Service, Ordnance 
BoreuQ, Li^'bthuutw Board, and all the subordinate depurtmeotfl and bunuus that ure in anv 
way connected with the Oovernmeut. .... 

" tlere may be seen a wondei'tul oolleotion of curious specimens of shot and shell, small 
amu of all kiDd», ship's guna and howitxcrs, Qatliug gunn, and other terrible en^iiit;!! of mtval 
warfare, that will show l^e vvrld how well we arc prepared to defend tho Hog thnt flit-s over 
tlmilcling and housetop far ond ncir. Then there are specimens of c\cry de»cri)itiou of naval 
ptorei, from a ship biiwuii (o a sheet anchor. Marine ongine» and boilers are ut.^ exhibited 
ring what improvemculj- have beuu made by the linroiiu of Marine Engiocerint,'. Iniuienis 
^eabko, with oiammoth irou Uiiks nnd hawsers, ■ro h\>^ thai they look strong ei)ou<.'h to hold tb« 
nhip to her auebor though the four winds of heaven were blowinjc her away. Beantirullv 
^.finubod models of every oloso of ship on the naval list . . 

" Lileboala and ralta of all kinds and shapes art' oli*i) exhibited ; and a hnndwiue cam 
eoutaiuB the relics of thu I'ulor expedition under Captain Hall. 

**Iq the Naval acctiun are aim on view the rarioua hospital appointuientti used in tho 



Oftvy — the bcd<t :idi1 blankeU, sod evoD the surctcsl inBtrttucnls whicli <;liltcr with fiamctbin[r 
of a ^lini^lly lii^lil iu tlie casc^. Pus^iai; from tho Navy IKipartuiuit, tlii> vinitor utitvrs the. 
I Pojit Offie« Uepiirtniciil, where Ii« oaii inaiL hin lottors utid buy *.imiifn!il tiivulopcB with the 

ioid Franlilin stnuiii ofths vultniiiil tiuii.-8. which i)« impr^-'SMod oti thi' envulnpoH in tbeooiirgeof 
their tHBuuluL'turti iti this Depurttneiit. .... 

. " J4othiu<; that is uitcrul ur nucL'sxury for tha hnntlling ofthr majlH is iinr«preaent«(l. . 
I " In the Dtiparttncni of Acrinilturu, the whnlu cimntry id chnwn on a HpeoinI tiiap. . . 
I '* Every Iruouiil Khrub, flower und ront. cereftt iind fibre, in nhown in thi^ir rcipccttvo 
^" " " 



BtioDB. The fungi thut dpRtrtiy thu ililTt^rent phintii are ilhiMrntpH by phnt>-i[;rnphia and 
' mipmscopic vicw>^, all formins the mwl rfinarkablc exhibition of thi-t kiml that has ever boon 




pruHiNccd to jiublievicw in this or any olher country. TJir various clieiniciil prodncw ore 
uIho pliown by Bpooioietia, The- e.-irth'*. wilh their oils, tines, und olht-r prndHCtions, nte also 
bore. Tobricod, noni. fruits, ar« arrnnpi-d neoordin^ lo olnss for iiiitptictioo. Birds, intioots, 
fiphr'p, nnd replileearc reprepcnted by mn£iiifl<'<"'* epeoinmna of the tnxidermi^t's art, or by 
I plof^tur ciisw painted lo the nnturni colonrn. The Patent Office present* nil t-ho treA-iarea 
^Hipad cnrioHilie:^ nf b» vondcrfnl oolh'^ction. Mncbincj that have rcvolutioniied labour, and 
^HtDnohinrn thnr nevw could be tnadi; til go, are here in inininturo. 

^H " In the Deparimeot of the Interior is to be found a vut culWtion of [ndinti ourioaitleK, 

^Vidot^i nnd venpons of war nnd the chase, eurioeiucs, carved and coloured. \V irriora of the 

plnin:<. in full drew, sljiro tit you from quiet cornerfl. Choice photographs illuilrate the sur- 

eys miide in the Western territories, and carry the obRcrver into royiona r»r*ly trodden by 

e fbot of the while man. Mioeruls of all kinds nre diitplayed, .'ind a moat remiirlcable col- 

tion of traps used for tho capture of fur aniinaU, by iho renowned trippent who figure ao 

cttta in aoui; nnd atory. .... 

to the War Dcpurtintmt we fittd ihe ninnufncture of anus and atnmunitioa pro- 
iFNOf!:. .... 

"Tho Kncincer Depnrtniftnt nf the jirmy tuakeit a fair difipliiy. In the way of tor- 
I pedv** the di-^play i» full, and niltior painfully latoresliog. Aiaoni; the speciim-ni>, there 
are Mote whieh. bui«ttu|;; under a ship's bottom, would sink the vessel olnioet imme- 
^Kliately. .... 

^B " The 8i;i>i;il Service Di'pirtment in operation, excites i groat den] of intenjsl nnd oloK 
^Hxaminil i<jn on tlio pnrt of vlsit'jnt. Tho weather ropirt has beotne .1 (ixed institution, 
HSarcfully coTi^ulled by all classes of Dowsptper readers. The minaor of oollectlu:; reports 
<m signal soriioe stution^t rehilivo to Ihu oondition of tho woather, vulooity and direati>iD of 
wind, condition of the liHromotcr and thormonict(<r at the points telo^aphed frotn, tho 
L*iis of calculating frou these re(K)rts — all showu lucidly in the 6cotLon oootipiod by this 
..epartnieut. 

^K " A striking exhibit is tiiado by tho Li^ht)lnnHlj B<nrd, illuiitrntive of the different kinds 
^Briightlionsea Greeted by the itovenimeql in v'uriou." part.*) of the United States. Speuimens 
^tro alao mIkiwo nf the different modc'* of !i'.?htin» in use, nif>dol8 showinf; cnnatruction of foun- 
datioos of li<:hthout<e5, minQnil oil^. wick», and oil the appliance^' usi-d in the 1i;.;)ilhouffc 8or- 
vioc. The Treasury and Interniil Revenue depurltncntJt arc illu!*trnted by fratutd cards oon- 
1«iiiin<{ siMicifncn^ of oiirrtincy. coin*, bond«, at.-uap% etc Tho Intern d Itevonue dcpftrtment 
txhibit also contains iiiieuimcns of inatrti mcQt.4 u«^d by x%s official*. Tho oshibil of the 
National Bureau of Kducation. which will attract the attention of the reader, ts also found in 
Cfao Goremnicnt boUdin';, 



KxaiBiT or the .'^uithsonian IssTiTurtoN, Washingtos. 



^H " The exitiijit ni>-idc by the Smithsonian Institution occupies the greiLtcr porlion of the 
^V'CAtem section r>r the buildin>{, and compriwfj* : — 1, KUinolnuy of the Uoitoil Hlal*'^ ; 2, ■ 
Alincral ^e^ollrcl-^• of lUc- United .Staler; -V Animnl and fishery reaonroeB of tho United 
i^lCSj 4. Publications of Ihu institution, models, drawings, mapa, oto. 

Indian akd ETertoLouiCAL CoLtioriON, 

" Tlifi soulh-«e>tem section of the building' is occupied by & highly interceiio<^ coUa'tioo 

*" illufttrate the clbnohi/y of the United States, It is iu charge of Dr. Charles lUn, and U 

^tule by tho Smithsonian Institutioa in conjunctinc^ ffi&bJitULilLdiaa Butwi cS ^>&' 
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(le;iur(tnfnt, Tliv uxtrcmt; western piirlltin of the wctinn U ttc-oupicd by a large oollootkm 
of pliittoi4i'a|ilit^ nl' liiilian lil'c und chumclt^r, .in<i nf wo^tcrn f>cemvy. Near by, irnugtrd 
in PMN.M, :iii(i nn'iipjrint; the grsalcr fnirlion of tlio section sillntted to the Indian Bureau, iff 
B. mfi>\ iiil^rcBlinir exhibit of [ndinn work in Monu. nnod, )>!irk and pntlcry. The b]ivoiuji'a« 
uro rory ntinuniu^. uad liiivs been cnlU'cti-d rmui all parts nf tlie United Slates, includiDg 
AIn?ka, a$ well as from British CoEumbia, <irecnhind aiul Mexico. Th« colleotion of etODO 
iiuph'tnctil^ and wupons ta orobablj- thu larp-.-^! and tnoftt complete in cxiRtcDCv. while ibvt of 
potli-ry is nlroost e/ioally valaiiLlo iind .-itirftctire. Near iho modt-ls of mint* of Colorado anJ 
AriEonn is a collection of pottery vikra frnm theae ruin*. U lit droorat»>d En blaok and white, 
ODd blue and n-hitc palterntt. Thc^d putterns are rude, bnt t<how that the dcstgnQrs had 
mutercd thoartof prc.servin<; cht' patterns throu^hotit, and kntiw hov to oomhine colours and 
forms with nome gliromcrin;;; of taste. The dc^ii^n? are all xery i>iniple. There i§ also ex- 
hibited from the ^me Kcotion, matting made of elipt^ of buric The stone impleniirnt.<mnbnice 
(.pocinieritf from almost every »tntc of the Union. 'IhorL-nre net sinker?, cliiselt^ "twraper- 
likc tnatrnmcnin," cuttin;; tooU, weapons uivd in crrtmonial obMTTAQoes, odzct*, gaut;ei<, diK- 
ging toolN, A bcfluriful cillectloii of arrow hv3{h and cpear bends, perforators, grooved aies or 
totnatiMYtki-, ^nmc of linin very lurge and ponderous*, hammers, nails, pierced Mones for club!), 
a i^rcat variety of pipe* in clny and *(one, boat sha|ied arliolca, pliiboi, x'esseU for ealin<; und 
drinking, nn<;^, beads, lube^, pe?il cn ;iod morturs, and a very Ur^^c eolleetion of large stone 
iitiplemcnlii from Oatifimiin, tnudc by pre-Kistorie tribes : rude iiculptured in sione, a enM oP 
one of Ihi; ^fcxican c:i!c(idar stdncM, highly nnd delicately caived with imi^s ; idols carvcA 
out of fitfiuo, from Tenne&.Bi>c and iVKxico, and n curved head of iktone formerly owned by 
Thomas Jefflprsrjn, nnd now exhibited by Dr. W. 0. Dabney, of Virginia. There i* also a 
j-rcat vaiii'ty of object* carved out of bone. Amon;; these are wed^ea, smoothing tools, per- 
forators. b«rpann hcadit. rudo knives, club hi-iuls, atlxejt, etc, A number of nently earvcd eups 
and sponnt) of »heli ar>> exhibited, ti>ip?ther with beads in jn*»t number and vnritify- There 
are curiouii idols made by the Mound Huilder^, earved and painted fi^re.^ nf wood, figures 
curved out of bnne and inlaid wilh (:littering i<hetls ; fiifurcs in wood, carvtd and painted in thfr 
)iio«t lantaKlic nmimer, by ihf Al»sk« Indiunn ; a number uf utmittiU of ini'lal, bone :tnd wood, 
carved and niiidi- by (lie Blaekfert Indians; a box of puiutiiit; toolH I'lom the Kolosb Indians, 
of Alajika ; a lar^e wooden tii^nre painted in red, whilu nwd Mue. witli ii hideously distorlt'd 
face, cHTved by the Indiana of VancouvetK Uhind ; spuunit mudc of the horn of ibe niouutnio 
gOat, by IJKf North-west I'oaat Indiain* ; berry vpouns, hidlea, etc., of earved wood from the 
Alafkn IndiunH ; a Mpoon made of honi frum tire< ninnd ; war knives and halebctDof rte<-l tVom 
Ih^ I'roi|n('t Indiiuis ; clubs, wtth projecting' «tve] points, from thu Lakv Superior Indiana; 
War cliibc from the Indian Iribusof Colorado ; ancient stone wor olubo used by the Kontznon 
Indians. ofAloAka ; wur knives from Silka ; wuodea oheati;, curved and painted by tlje North- 
west Coast IndiitnM ; ii beavvr'ti head and claws i^upportin}; a cup, all carved out of wood, and 
the ccntt'nte of which, the label ti-IU us, ' made one drink of whii^key,' 

" The display of jHiitvry is particularly utlmctive nnd cecupies the eiitttcrn end of tfao 
aeotiou. There are two vxisoa iu the eutteotiun from Mixico, which sro really excellent Bfeci- 
mcHB of deeoriLlivo work of a higher order. One is en!nored in blaek. j^old and siKer, whita 
the other if e<ivcred with an elaborate pattern in variouR br^bt colours tastefully blcndcil. 
Tiiercj are alno Niuie ^ood »pe(?ii»e[]i< of pottery from the Moquls nnd some from the Alaskft 
Indiann. I<'rom the KH(|uiiuaux tlivrt; am several etonc lanipi^. 

" A row of ciUieH on the Miuihern line of th« isoclion conudns it number of hi<;hly inter- 
esting' ppccimeniT of Tndian drew*. In fine cn^e is cxIiibLlcd the very eotnplete and valuable 
Bolteotton made by Mnjnr .1, W. Powell. di)rin>^ his oxplonition of the Colorado Kiver of the 
[*»t. It com priiic.'^ ihe differtint dre.i.ses worn by the l*nh LUcc, of Utah, tncludin*: a variety 
TspenimenB varying greatly in sijte. richne«!i of dcconnitin fttid iu sfyte, but all made ol the 
amo material, bnckekin. About the nock of one of these drt^s^es is huo;; a ncoklnee tnnde oC 
ITie tnlonfl nf a bird. The corttUHic oontiista of a f hirl, lcf:i;inf;8 und moccasios. The shut is 
CDerally decorated with a boMrio of rod flnnncl or other material covered with bend-woik in 
trcd, blaek, yellow, white nnd blue From the cd[;es of the shirt and this sleeves han^ n leng 
ringo made of buok.-'kin thon<^. The loi^-in^s ore similurW orniimenled. The back of the 
])irl is also dceomtcd with the winp4 of birds, while from tijc shoulder i(onieittni,-s han^s the 
lil of fome jtnimal. The moccorini^ arc of buekt^kin, embroidered in bead work. The next 
sbinct eontBins humplca of fur and ^nin dr-sscs worn by the Ksf^uimuux of the North-west 



Coast. Among them are Roine handsame mnntliM made of the variegated plnmaji^ of birtts. 
Kear hy id a collection of biukels, mats, sa!)h«s, hnt», juloreft, featlicr ornninpnbi, bead-wnrk, 
etc. There arc sovoml modeU of Indiana aod r^riuimaux in full drew, and a ciillpclion of 
war sliields and weiiponB used by the Cirrtsvetitre Indiaiiti of DakotnK. the Indians of Floridn, 
lUid the Sioux and (!7oninnche tribcfi. In the adjoining oahintit ore exhibited hastlcvti*, w.itcr 
)ttlej), ebo. Tlierc h aUo a very lull displnj of food proiIttctA raiitcd hy the Indinna, sacb ' 
as Indian corn ; mo<ii>, ukA with sprncognni ; iicorns which arc ground into flour ^nd nMde 
into bread ; seods used fur food ; jiine mil.'*, roots, bcani*, and xneciracns of suit used hy the 
Apaches, and by the Nci*haniini, Tuiti and Tfijoo Indians of California. 

United States CotLBcrtoN of Metais and MtHCRAJ:.s. 



" Tic north-western section of tho building is occapicil by a collection made under the 
auiipices of tho Smithsonian la.'ititution, iiod cnpcciatty for the Tnltmntionnl Kxhibition, to 
nitutrato the mineral resonrcts of the United Stales. Theobjecla of the collection have heeo 
to ilhiMlrnte : 1. The nutureand varitlyofthe mincriil resources of the United States. 2. The 
gco'^mpbiv'd di^l^ibutioll and geological aii-incisltonH of tho luioerflU. X The i>j[lenL to which 
they h'lvo beoci utilized, 4. Tli« lueclionical, metoUurgioal and mechuiiioal proceMicii by 
which thoy iir« converted into U!*eful produoL:* ; and 5. The inhoretiL and crjin|mriitive r|U'iti- 
lii'f of thvj^^ product*. A purtion of tho collection — particularly the ery»ildtlixi;d minurnlH, 
and mrvrbh's and liiraniltsi — his been iirr;in>{ed ^iccnrdiiig to tha nature of the i^peoiuieni, willi- 
jout regard to thu luoiility i'rotn which ihey «iime, but tlnj ]i;reat«r pari i>f the coUectiOD u 
rSrrnnKcd ^co^;nlpl'ically by al;iti*^ 

" The most iiivitiiiff display of cryslallii^d minerals ix vonl:iincd in two upright onees 
which Hre plaovd iu Ibc vxlrcuic iiutlh wf<<terij i^eclion uf the building. This exhibit h said 
to cmbraoL- tbo finest display of crjutallizid luiuerals iu llie whole exhibition ; and the sptci- 
Btens have be«n M3lcoted as exhibiting tbi? haud;4oaicet anil rarest foims in which thet>« minc- 
rald are TouDd, but are not deaigovd to bo in any sense ■ complete collection, r«jpr«*«.'olalivc of 
nil the oryitlallized niiocrats of the couutry. Here are to be fuand Bome specimens which are 
unique, and perhaps unsorpustied in tiny other colleotion in existence .... 

" Tho Collection of Murb1e:i, whtcn occupies tho western end of the Beetion, lit extremeljr 
intorcstiitfi 

" The exhihit uf Marbles from Tennessee, ii< very attractive. S^nie of the slabs nrc mot- 
tled with the iiuprcBsitins of fo!>tiils embedded in the marble. These give the stone u very 
oariou<> ap)>c:irHtii:e, and it in a vury iDterL-atiuj; thing to trace nut in the marble the diatinct 
oulliuc.o of tiici^ fossil remains 

" Nevada ha^ a liir^or and more coniplece represent at inn of her mineral resources th.'iti 
any other state, ewtn,^' to the liberal appropriation by her le;^ialalurc of 82i),OfiO to secure a 
reprMcntaliiin of tho produola uud rcsoureea of tho state at llio exhibition. Among the ex- 
hibits are spcnirocns of oiitire sulphur in large block*, crystalliiicd wulfcnitc (very rare nnd 
flue,J native sail, borax, sypsum, carbonate of aoda, su!phat<> of copper, Qnil a very large re- 
preacntation wl j;oIil nnd silver ores. One cqso ta filled with specimcnfl of ruby silver from 
the Kee«e River di&trict, toji;ethcr with oomc very valuable i^cimcnf of stephaoite. Four 
oases are filled with ores from the fnmona Comstnck Lr-ie at " His Bonanza," and among 
the apeciinens it the fimt bar of silver, ahnnt two inohei) in lerj^h, ever taken from thi;* lode. 
Thero are he.-xutifiil ory-vtjils of nraironite and specimens of silTcr rctorli d fiom the aniHlgam, 
From Ti'me-oal tin ore is exhibited. ThLs is quite an inteivsling featnre of the coUtjclion, as 
tin is very rarely found in any i|ii»nlity in thi* Oniuitry. Uciiiiiiful ineru^tatioii^of malachite 
And aiurite, tu<{elher with cr^sCailiicd anlc, amcihysL qnariz, and plain f| mrir., aru nUo cx- 
hibit«d. 

" California sendit a ease containing ftitver-bearing copper Ori'S Irom Pnonment, Iiigo 
county, which present a very himdwmie appearance from Ihcir motiled blue, green, yellow and 
brown surfaces. There ure n\m specimens nf drills nrM>d in drilling ore, nnd gtiint powder 
cartridges for blasting. Oberokec county iwnds <>niid»U>nc uonlnining ilinmonds .-ind specimens 
of gravel oontaioing L>cauliiul nuggela of goiu. There are gold ores from all the principil 
mines, some of the specimeos showing tbo vntirv width of vein ; alvy a number of specimens 
of mercury from Sonoma Lnkc nnd other counties, and a beautiful Hpecimeo of the rare 
mineral mcta-oiDuabnr, 
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TBI Smithsonian Exhibit op Land ANmAU. 

The colloctioD mndc by the Hmitlisoninn Institution, to illuxtrnlo tho animal reeounwB 
of tbc United Slates, occupicji, tni^othcr wltb the Gahcry eiliibil, xho prinoipnl portion of the 
Dorth'Wcsti^ra eoctiiiD of ibo build in;.'. Many of ihe objects have bc'-n placed ig the samceaMH 
with &fh exhibits, hut as fur as possible thi.'y b'lve been kopt distinct. The collection may 
be dividcil into three ^jroops, iindt:r the foUowiujf bead* : I. I'rosorvcd BpocimcDs of animftl?. 
2. Meaas of pursuit and ciipturc. 3. AniinrJ products and Ihoir preparation. The ex- 
hibit Uconfincd to non domcsliratcl animals, in vit-w of the fact that n very full cihiblt of 
thfi domcsticutcd aDiniatm is made by the At^culiurn] Dcpurttncnt. and the design bus been 
to exhibit only fuch iion duniestinuied nntmuU tin iirc directly bencBcial or injurious to man. 
AlihoU]i;h every specie.--, down to the very li;jist, exercises sniuo intluoncc upoo the well-being 
of niDD, it Aecrus scarcely practicable to attempt the exhibition of thoee which affoot it only 
in an indirect way. 

" The 3ol!>H3lion of preserved iipeeiiiien<i of animals embraces bouic of the finfcsl spooi- 
iiicn5> of tlie wild aiiiniulH of Nrtrih Ainerien wbieK can be obtained, and bait been prepared 

with grt-al care 

" Tbc itiiplenieuls uotl appanitus for hunting ure divided into : — I. Hand iiupletneotdor 
loob for tstriktnu;, ciittiT);r, and tbrti^lin^. 2. lujploiiients fir ;<i;i;!urt.i of'obj<:cr«, iiioh a* barbed 
iiBpl--mi>ntA, jirasptnj; liuws (uco*e»), sniircH, tlirowu noosen, and lo»dcd linM, 3. Miiniles, in- 
cludiii;; burled wei{{btfi, hurled iitiok;^, hurled ept^iir;!, Hlinjiii, and Kpeirti tbrowo by gtrapo, int*- 
eilek propi-llud by ibruwihg Bticke , bow» mid i»rnjw8, fi'it"'. »"d wcoessorics. 4. Nets, 6. Tr»p». 
\6. Deeoys and disguises. 7. Metiiods of truneporlation. 8, Porar>nal eijuipmeat*. 

" The ooUectioQ of hand implyaiooto ineludiw a hi^'hly iBtereslioK colk-clioo of i-lobs iiawl 
by tho Indi'iuH of tho west, uad also by tin,-- Nwrl-h-we? I Coa^iC ludiaiie : kolveM of varioita 
putteruH and slzc». iucludiiig the ulijue and buue knivo» ubud by <l)e ludinue and Esquimaux ; 
*x.'2&. tomahriwks, cleavers, und hunting HpoarH. Thu iuipluuieut« for the fi(;i2uro ol objecU 
eujbritce chi>fly barbed apears fur tlirUMtin^, used lo j^reaL extent by the North wwst Coaat 
luditins. Some of these Lavu Sxed hoKtls, and others detaohnble hcadii. The collection of 
Doo.>)e8 iti emidued uIiuo.st entirely tu the lariali> Ri»do of hair, of hemp, and couhide, by the 
IndiftUfi of the plalnsi. There are also bird ^]Ln^ used by Uic I^quioinux, and t-nlaugled 
lines, oliefly used in catching birds. Tho collcctiuii of iiii.'isiU'M is very couipieli.' and curious; 
It cinbraces, among; other things, no int«re.itin^ set of tbr'>w 8tick.s, used by the Moqui Indians 
of Nl-w Mexico lor hunting rnbbilK Thc!» closely rc^-mble the boomerang used by the oatiTCB 
(bhtekj of Au^trnlia, spccimctit; of which are placed bolide tbc throw sticka. There are xIm 
darti', lanccp, slin^.'a. and a number of bows and arrows, the mnjirily of which, h<iworcr, are ■ 
exhibited in the Indian and Kthnoloirical (jollcetion--. In the eoilootion of hunlinj; net^, aro 
rabbit n«'ts used by the Indianii of tlii; •mulh-wcut. bird mesh notH, clap ncta for birds, rabbit 
spring netjs, und sievi.' iiet-i for birdK. The varioua kinds of Lraps u!«.'d in at most every aoetioa 
of the country arc very cotnplotely reproscntod, including; Hpcciincns of steel traps used in 
Ciilching bears, bos traps for catching hares, foxes, squirrels, npo.esiims, ixc. end ste^^l traps 
fir ciitchinfj; ral.s, birds, niu"krat.s ; >pring traps for onichio^ hares, ^■rnusc, Ac. ; the lo^r dead- 
full used in the Miasisoiippi Vidlcy, fall traps for fmrtridge-i, gronne 8n&.rcA,and for trap^miutc 
of bonCj uecd by the K*C(uitniiux. 

Fl8B COMMtaSION KXHIRtT, 

" The exhibit made by tho United Htales Fii^h ('cimmiaston, in oonncotton with thn 
i^mithronian [nHtitution, occupies the greater portion of the ?pace r&.<icrved for the oxhildt of 
the animal reniiurucfof the United States, and Ia diu'igned to illustrate, as completely n^ poa*'' 
,'fible, r.he fi.-hory re:snu:<%.'^ of the country. Flmtn^ruphrt, drawings, and plotter catitd offish, 
together wiih finli prefturTfyl In ino. have been obtained, as «l,fo a very complete and ioter- 
esting collection of fish in <; vc^sol.'i. boats, Ac. (full niite and models), nppnrntus untcd in whalo 
fisheries tiki's traps, and ponnd^, prepared specimens of aquatic aoimale, nad other produolfl 
of the watera, and oconomica! application of some of thoec products. 

■* On an oprii;ht partition. Dear the gpecimcna of fishing boats, is exhibited ft benntiful 
display of sca-wecdei fhim deep sea soundings, and iVom tlio surface. They arc prescrvtd on 
cord-btMrd. nnd framed, and they comprise some very rnre and pretty specimens, coloared iit: 
heauliful tint;*, frDui the pnlcst pink and green to tbo riehcut purple. Extcodiug from east 



to west ta a doublo liiic of ptirlitions, on which are nrrntiL;cd tlio ndmirablc culloctioo oPplaiiter 
«aatAoffiRh, ppccinJly prcpnred for the SmitbMnlnn Instiluion, lo^tlicr wilh tlic fpoeimcnB 
oi 6iih\n'^ tJieklc. which h/ivc already been mcntioocd. The nnrtlicrn wall i* occupied by n 
very large and fine coIlecMon of p!i(>to;n'nplifi of fish. The pln^t^r ca^u arc hy fur the moat 
inlcre.'itin;; portion of the fishery exhibit. These cnsts arc ohtniiicd in the followirf* manner ; — 
The arii'it of tho Smithftonian Institute, Mr. J U. Richard, fir.-t copies in water colours 
thfi fish fresh from the water, blaster casts ure then taken from the fish, and the ciwts arc 
painted in imitation of the water colours. Tbia is done with the ^n-ntp.^ niinuleofS-'i, each 
Mule hcinjc painted sfp.iratcly. It m claimed that these spcoiinen!i fire much more tuxtamte 
rcpreAciitatiooH of the living fi^h than prosertred specimens would be, sinoe the colour of the 
livioj; fish is often not rcijiined after death. The models, however, ore coloured from 
pninrin^ of the ll^h made while it iii still nlive. Thero aru 408 of these modcttl, all 
(irr-inped ou sci-eeiis placed at rei;nlar interval)*, Parttt of 2.14 farailiex of fifth nr^ rcprcaentod, 
mid it i.t believed ihat none of the food fi^hna of »ny iniportxnou of the Xnrth .American 
-Coiut, from the Arctie cofuit tn .Muxiiio. iiri' omitted. Tho collection hiis already coct between 
$20,00n Had S'.'.'^.OOO, and is in.dnuhle.lly t\u- finevt of tho kind in the world. 

" The wh;ik' B<iheri«i :ir<? fully reprweci ted by models and cpcoimcns. There aro three 
very iuteredtinK mudeU reprewntiuy ' n whale i i its dyini; flurry,' ' strikinj; the whale,' and 
rj eamel flo:itin^ dock, for flu/ilin; whiiling vtsfols orer Niiniuckct bar. Near these modutx 
are a gmup of objecls used in whnling, euch as haipoon^, lances, axes, harpoon linew, tubs, 
buat-keye, hand mincin^-knifo for cutting lubber, head axe U5vd in j;ettini: off the whulu's 
■toad, knivi-s for cutting lubber oii shipbourd.and four cnnrmous jaw bones of whalr-s. There 
IE aim a model of whaling vessel, live feet loo^f, ond planter cat)t« of the white whole nud of 
the black eperm whole. .-SUoalinc collection of pre.'^!^ved sea]?, walruses nod sea lion* 
Oysters are represented by a very full oolleotion, not only of shells of oyster.'? in a healthy 
eonditioa, but also of oysters destroyed by whelks, borin-; sponge, ^inrfiiih and other enemios, 
toKetbor with speoiraens of oysters jirowlni; on stones, rubber boots, ju^a, etc. The collection 
of pearl oyBiers nod of ornnmenta luudc from ihcin is vei^ beaulifal. There ifi aUo a full 
collccliun of rlainw, molIu«kfi, musHelK {sonit> of them in th« most delirnte and heftiitiful 
tiiiu), gH|»*ni and «ea Bhells oi' varinns kinds, together with the different vnrletleg of drabs, 
lubsterSf sea-urrhins, and starfinh. 

" The inetbods einployrvl hy tho FibIi Commission for the production and propaga- 
tion of fi.=;h, toj;;>*lher with thi- appliAnces and .apparatus used, are fairly represented. 
These incliute fish-ways to enable salmon nnii aha*! to force their way over dams in rivera, 
apparatus usej in collecting spwimena of fish, puWicjitions of the Commisaion, and the 
varied *pplianc«a which are at prL'sont tnatle use of in propagating fish and oysters." 

Uniteu States Dei'artmknt ok Aoriculture. 



This department is cl.iasified nndi^r five distinct heaiis, viz : cheinwtry, natuml his- 
tory, and economic mnseum, niicro.sc>tpy. botany, antl statistic*. 

" The collection of the chemical division consist* of soils, nick-*, nmrls, fertilizer.*, 
st;ricuUural :ind horticultural products, ami inateiials manufaclunMl from th<<m. The 
object is to show, as fir ax possihle, in this way, the histoiT of smia, and liieir formation 
by disintegration and decomposition of rocks ; marls, inchiding the green sand, cftlcaifioii* 
and phosphatic, from dift'erent ages ; natural fertiliiers and their application in mannfac- 
tiire of artilicial fertilizers ; the agricultural aud bortiuultural products, the value of which 
depends upon the chemical compoBltiou, aud their utilixatiou by means of economic 
methods, involving chemical proce&ses. To carrj' out this plan, a 8«rie» of samples of 
soils is orrangod with reference to the girologica! formations fmm which they were 
chtaine'd. Another surit'a, accoaipanicd by samplns of rork, iiliiHtiateH the formatiou of 
soil by the dinintegration and dueuitipositi'Ki of roekt;. For example, there is a Gpecitueit 
of <lolf3riit! rock and soil, formed fruni decDinposeii diilerite, granite and gnei&r rock aud 
thn soils formed frr>in them. And so. aliwi, with the rocks of other kinds, and from other 
geological foiniations. 

" Following these seiios are the marls, among which are some fiuo specimens of grwen 
sand and calcareous marls from New Jersey, ana phosphate m;kiU from South Can>tinii. 
Thd samples of phosphatic niarU are taken from different depths beneath the atirfaoe^. 
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rjiiiging from 3 to 'jfi fpct. Tlio n«xt iiiturcjiliiig fcalnri's or this collecti'.'n are the phos- 
]ili»tic nicks from South Camlinn. In ono t-asc, [ma Hpccitni-tis arc L-xliil)iCv(t iti a lUAiiiivr 
ih'jiigiieil tr) pmkin<;ly illiiMniC* tin* (litTi'rei)c«'K buLwnen tliH two kiivlij of phiinphati- of 
lime, kriiiwii as river rock and land ruck ; ftful tlic t'cwail tertli anil bimes tmind in the 
different fommtinnB. The river rock is intiFh darker tlinn l.he hiiid r<M;k, hot.h kimla are 
found in irn'gnlftr m!u«d«s, varying in weight ffxnn that of ihe smaller s(>pcimijn3 (if one or 
two pounds, to that of the Ijirgcr apocimons found in another part of the collection, and 
wtughing 1,150 Ibe. 

" In regard to the rftrcftls, there i«, first, the manufacture of flour ami meal from 
■wheat, ryo, com, buckwheat, etc., illiirtratcd hy means of spccimenB t^ken from different 
stages of the process employed — from the raw p-ain to the nnishcd product, and the wastfi 
materials rftsnltiiiK, The ipecial pro>Incta nwd for food and mannfacturcd from ccre«I\, 
siich »^ whent^n ^riti^, .sti^atn -cooked and deaiccal^^ wheat, barley and Dntfi, i^aten gtit 
oatmi-al, rti'. Th« further uUUzatioii of cen-aU is illustrated by *tjirch and j:;nm. Amonf^ 
these are ».l3rcli Iruiu whi-al, curii and ricc, and the "oniH made fp">ni them, and of valn0* 
on account of thtir adhesive tiualitit-s. This portion of the cwllettion is accompanied by 
module of mschiner)' employed in th(> prue^BS uf manufacturu. Tlu* productiuti of sugar 
is repreeentinl hy specimens of cane &u^ar an.i molaseee from New Orleans; h««t root 
sugar from California ; maplG synip ami sugar from New Knglund ; mudeU of concentm- 
tors, filters and dryere, and photographs showing the method of colleeling and concenlra- 
ling maple £»]>. 

" Another case coiilains a series of apecimeos illustrating the production of vegetahle 
oils. In this hranch of mariufaclure two niL-tliods are empioywl, that of eipriwaion an*! 
that of frHelioual distillation. By the firet method, castor oil, linseed oil, am! cotton aeeil 
oil are obtained. They are represcntiMl hy f-pM^imem^ of the Ri-cdtt, the pomace, raw anil 
refined oils, the cake from the prraa. and (lie cake ^ri-oudd for oattle food ami for fertilizers. 
By the eeeond method are obtained prini:ip.illy tlie essential oils emplvyeil for thu manu- 
facture of flavouring materials and perfumcB. Of these f-i*seniial oils iht-re arc eighteen 
manufactured from native pruducta, n fact not genemlly known. All these easential oils 
are shown. 

"The next subject for study is the preservation of fruits and vegetahlejt. The diffei 
ont mcthodi employeil for this purposn are hermL-tictily sealiiijL!, deeiceation, and pavkiii^ 
in sugar and Kyrup. The first method con&istd nf p.icking frenh fiuits in gla&H and tin 
with excliiHon of air, and is lepreseuted by fipecimcns of canned gnods from various anur- 
ces. The second ijt illustrated 6y fpedmeiis dtied hy the proct*«e» of Atden and others, 
and the third by a series of fniiu prepi\red Ity (ionion and Dilnorth. of New Yoik. In 
another section are th)* more vahiublu vogetahlu products of the American Materia Merlica, 
Hitli (heir active proxirante pririciplcB Beparalvd in the crystalline form, the oil or the 
restu, aii the rate may be. The produrts employed in, and resulting fn>m the manufacturti 
of butter and clieeKc, occupy a portion of iinolher cnm^, and form an intere.'iling ami 
imitructirn series. They consiat of milk, cream, butter, salt, rennet, curd.s, and ililTeri-nt 
gradus nf cheefie manufactured in New Vurk and the New Kugland States. The speci- 
mens of vegetable producLs are. all arranged in the cases with reference to that stage of 
the process of manufacture from which they were taken, in such a manner as to illustrati 
cloarty the changes through which the raw mciturial must pass to render it fit for market 
ing and eonsumpiion. 

" The Natural History Department and T-^onomic Muecudi compriflcs, first, the science 
of entomology. This collection ia made and claasified rather for the purpose of denoting 
the injurious, beneficial, and edible insects of the Ignited States, than as a complete ecion- 
tific museum. The insects are urrnnged, therefore, according to the crop <lr.itroyed, and 
ioctmlc ihc eggs, lava, and perfect insect of the well-known potato bug {Di/rtjphont Dirt- 
linfata), aurl all other insiect* deleterioil* W the potiUo are .Oiowii in the. same way. Next 
are thii.^[^ aflW-ting cotton, coin, arid alt staple cropt, and these are followed by insects 
nfiecting forest treca and those available for food," 

* lit our EiliK^iuiial Miui/uui. at Turuiito, we have mi Mlinirahlu uoUectiun of iiiaroU iWtructtTt ti> 
ktiiin. with KrtiiAl KiKiTitncn*, *»d nf thow iiiwfiil in Mftteris lledicm, «hieb vm nhtaincol by me »\ tho 
I ExliitiitioH ill 1S07. 
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" The latLer am mostly of the grKsshop]*r tribe, ami their apppAranoft U by no 
tneARm t«niptii)i{. N<^xt in order nr« amuigKi] the insocU destri^yiDg hoiischoli] prop«^rt7 
and i!cpre(f:itiiig on tli« liinl«r. All the aWve iirw crmtaiiied in twenty-four Braitll cuwv, 
and ill connection wiili tiif displiiy nre some three hun<1red plates, iU'istrfitive of the yrin- 
cipal injurious imd lipneficial inBwls in the L'nited States, atnl the direction of th^ir appe- 
tites, engravect on steel by Prof. Glover, the entomolggist of the department. There ure 
about 7,000 figiireB in these ongi-anng«, which are itll coloured tine to iinturo. 

" A very large collection of birds follows, aii^l has been mad''. t\ud cUssitied with the 
same avowetl object as the entomological Hpt-ciincm, vix. : To dcuotc to ihe fMrmer nod 
agricultumt the chivf beiifticinl and iujiirioiiK birds of this cuuntry. Thu ijiiuiiticK or 
grades ATO shown by the ciLdti of the penihos. If tlic(» are palnU'd all wbiti-, then tho 
bin! ta wholly ln^iiedciul ; and tUa dvgrcvs of njury iire .ihown by painting the ttndi; of thu 
perch a tiiiaritrr, half, or wlinlly black, ae the rw*? may be- Accompanying nearly evi>ry 
bini ii; a smnll box contaittitig the contents of the 8toma(.-h3, takt'ti at different gwumoH of 
the year, to verify this fact. Tliere ia n most complete and well-arranged diaplay of 
domestic poultry, chiefly of American origin. The pure breads are shown une to name, 
•o lh.it the farmer may Tory easily distinguish tht-ir pt-culiar l*ejiiuy and compare them 
inth bis own. Next are domeatioaled dut^kit, lurVt'vs. guinea fowls, etc. with some apo- 
cimens of food ducka, and about thirty specimens oxKihiting the crosses between the com-" 
mon domesticatt'il duck and the wtUI mulhinls. The upper part uf the cam* contains a tVw 
of the frtiicy bret-ilrt of pigeons. 

"The fruit displiiy is very large, ami, when rlowly stndied, very intereiiting. There 
are about 3,(l00 Rpecimenit nf apples cjuit in plastt'r fnnn the fruit it«plf, to insure accuincy 
in iiiite and shapv, and ]iaiiiLi:-d in yil. Incliuk-il arw spfcinit-Mii of tlie fatuous " Gloiia 
Jltniidi,'' Weighing twenty ounces, placed fur compiirisi'ii side by side with tlie sTn.'ill 
Alaska nppleif, wliich are no larger than cherry stones, and in RppeJirauoe resemble them 
closely. The appK-s are arranged— «om« of the same soil from each state — to show the 
Tarious effects of cliuinte and tem[n-mtnn!. For instance, the "Baldwin" \a sniidler 
when gi-own in the New Kngtand >States, yet that section is undoubtedly its true liom«, 
A point demonstrated by the Fact timt when planted in the we^t, it becomes larger, diofc 
»pongy, and subject to the billi-r nit, and of pooriT (luality generiUly. Included in ihiB 
section are pears, plum^ and cilU'L'iionM of the princijial vogotables, such as watcrmnlons, 
bcctii, etc., srninged and classed in sJiniUr order. 

" In the grain strlton ihent an- alioiit SOO it:implc8 uf American gniin collected from 
evpf)" Stitu in thu Union, and arrfinged in this ord<fr. Tfio object of thtfi collociiiin is also 
to show the diffei-ence between the 8,ime varieties in distinct parts of the country. There 
are 12.'i Biunplfs of maize or Indian corn, aniongat which are specimen ears, only threo 
inches long, grown hy Indianii in .-^rizonft, in comparison with which there is an ear fmm 
New York, measuring seventeen indies in length. In this collection are aUo about 100 
samples uf raaiufactiirps from corn, wht-itt and other ceroala. 

" In the direction of fibres, there is a. collection of Anieriefin wools, ropres«ntiiig the 

firincipal vArielies grown in this country, from the tiucst Merino llcece, aVnit one inch 
DDg, to samples of the Cotawold, one foot in, length, tfelow these are *aniples of the 
wool in every dtage of niannfacturo, from nw material to BrusseU and Wilton carpels, 
,uk1 shawls, stockings, etc Next come the cottons, of which there are about 300 
pics, lUastratiDg iho manufactun' of that article. With these are arrangcJ specimens 

of jute, tlax, and heiii|', and a collection of (niscellaneous fibres 

"Adjoining the filirca U a very interesting colh-ctiuti of paper, showing it from the 
raw material through .ill its stages of inanufaclni'e, from straw, bogus maiiillH, scrap man- 
illn, and rope manithi, t.o straw manilla, book coloured, Hat and American linen papers. 
Other 8.iinples of ]mper that have been experimented wiih are also igtiown, and to complKo 
the collection Is a specimen of paper mivtie by wasps. It in reidly a nest, but from tirst 
to last it is made in the same way as we make our p.iper by machinery — another iliu-tni- 
tion of the truth, that there is nothing new under the Kun. 

*' Under the hejvl of niicroscupy iher« are about 400 frames containing illu8tra,tion8 
of various fungi, including Tniialirooin», e-lihlu ami poiaonoa?, and fungous disea^fs of 
agricultural prodncls, fruits, etc., ami ulhei's dcatrudive to plant life. 
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" In the Iiutanicnl vfctioii U n collection of AmericAii forest (rues from all parU of 
the country, cliisaifiecl iii tlu' «amo way hs thi* fruU«, to sViowr Iiow the same tru-es thrive 
■in diffefent Lilituiles. The si'tcinierw are each »bnut two feet long, arranged on two 
shelves in two lines. Ab'>vo are frainea contiiiiiini| presseil Iwvvps anil flora of each epeci- 
meti lH:to«r. In nddition to these is a small stand of sub-tropical trees of the Duit«d 
States, including the palmetto aod others of the snine class. 

" There is alao a series of large maps, the first iu five degrees of density, showing the 
value of fann lands in the United Stales ; the seconds shows the i^espective rates of wngee 
'in tho v&riuns States ; the third maji iltuslrattrs the vruifdlanJa of the United States, and 
tbu fonrth indicntcs the diKLriliiitiim of t1ii> cnltivalion of cottun. Max. \voo\, hemp and silk 
llinntghimt the nntire extent of the nimiilry." 

Tub Unitbd States Lioiit-house Service 

'" nthibit is admirablo. The oyo is at once attracted by tho beantiftd display of lantern 
a lai^ rotary one of the Brst class crentiag great curiosity in thoso unfamiliar with an 
mbjeda. The ycncTiil shAjJo of these JAnteras i« much like an cxagi;*rati:d pineapple, t 
Icnsea and prisms rRpt<'»i-!iling the scales. The uninformed observer nsnuily turns aura; 
with the impression that those ]irisms arc merely for the nakc of ornameDL On tho civ 
Irary, their shajie, their sijte and position have been det^irmined by the best skill oft 
optician, and each individual Iriangnlitr piece cif glass performs i*-a special duty of recet 
ing aud traiixmiltiiig the rays of light from the Ump. To those unlearned in the acien 
of optics, the f<dl>.iwing facU iu ri'latiou to light may be of vnhie in helping t*» nnderstani 
the L-onstruction of these huiterns :— Hays of light continually diverge or iii-|>arate, so th; 
the farther away one is from their source the fewer rays ar«' receiveJ hy tlie eye, nud 
the distance is increased the britUancy is diminished until tho light entirety fades fro 
sight. It will be perceived, then, if the raya could hu madL- to go in parallel lines, 
light would he visible nt any distanee in the direct line of the rays, were there no in 
vening i)bji-cl. The purpose in t)i(! construction of these la.mps is to send out pi 
raye. Tins can be iiccumplifehed in two ways — by refraction, that is. changing their cou 
ttirongh ii glass h-ns or prism, and by n^fluction — a poliBhed t^urface behind tho 
Tliis Utter method h.is a familiar example in the locnuiolivc heiuMiglit, which, with 
-ordinary sized lamp, thrnwa a flood of light along the lino for a great diHtarice. It wi 
be notic«d, also, that at either side of the straight track the light ia feeble, the gre*i 
portion of the rays taking; a straight course, 

"These pinc-(ip].tft-shH|]e.i lanterns iiti]i»e ewry ray of liglit from the lamp, both 
reflecting und refracting them, nnil send tliom all out in straight piirallel Hnea. Tlie eenti 
lens rcei?ive« nil the divei-ging niys which atnke it. and sends them out like the roii 
hisd light of the locoajotive, An*augt'd aliove and below it are triangular prisms, oad 
■of which i-pceives its ipiota of r.»y3, which it sezidH on the Hame route as thn«e from t 
lens. All the mys, huwever. which strike n prism are not refracted, —that ia, do not pan 
tlii-ough the gluHt. fr'omo of Uiem are i-olkt'ted Xvom tlie surraoe, and theae also are utili 
as they ar>j sent utt' at i^neh an imgle frunj the gln^ ttnit they take the sanie route as tb' 
which were refnu-ted. The nianlt of such a cuiubiuatiwn of raye is to make one vmi beam 
of light, wbie!) oiin bo seen ut a gru-at distance. Suniu of the light* on the Atlantic cohvC 
can Ik! seen for twenty-eight miles. 

" The lanterns are divided into hix claaaBs, the claas being detormiuod by tho dis 
of the lamp from the nniTnuuiling hmsf'H. The further thise hitter are from the lamp, 
larger they must be. First-class lights are tlio»e which ant placitil on the heiullands running ' 
.fiirthest out to acai. Tlioy are placed on high towei-s, and ivre the first lii^hw seen by the 
niuriner when he appruachea a coast These, of conree. have the largpJit hLm)>H. 
orde<r lights aro i^iuiiiar in constvnction, but on a aiuidlor sculo. The smaller lights 
th'^ae first nnmiNl, arc uaed in niirrnw seas or pass.iges, on tho courses of riveni, or at their 
outlcta, whcit! they empty into ii hay or golf. Many circnnistancea are to he tnki'ii into 
cnnaidei-atioii in det^ruiiiiing tlie ehnraoler of n light at any given point, tho eonformatii 
ol the shore. Ilie distance it is to be koho, itit proximity to other lights, Are all elements 
ithe calculation. 

" Some light" are fixed, others are rcrolving or flash lighta. The former class are in- 
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iend«d to Mod a beam in a particular direcCtoo, or u-e ia a cyttadrical lamp, wbich nhines 
eqnftlty well in all, thout-h not with so great btilliancy. The revolving or flash Uf^hts are re- 
pre»en1cd in the cxhibictan by tbc lantcrci; boforo demribrd. It may have occurrod to the 
reader that a vetae] on fir:itt pcromvtni^ ii llj^ht on approtohing ii enast, might, if not entirely 
«ertain of her rMkonini;;, bo Dii-iled by it, thinking it Ia mark tlie entrance to a different 
liArbour. The flattb li^ht mnkt^A a variety wliich juTfectly indicates its locality to the mari- 
ner. A« has Iweri before described, ilie parallel beam of light i» i*e«;ii nnly in the lino of its 
rOQt« ; M the l»nlei*[i rRvolvcs I.Iip direction of this beiin) in continirilly clmnired, m that the 
light, it one tnstnnt bright, in Ihe ncxl dbtiippt-ara, and is not ii;piin wen until the revoIutioD 
brio^ the next «et of lcnw« Ui bear upon the Tes»el. The leuytli of lime elfiprioii; botweeu 
IbeM flushes HfTbrdi* n rai<:in» of identifying ibe loiciility ; thiiv Hnme li<^'1)ts fliti^h at intervals 
of 60 aeoondM, others Ht 3(1, nnd uthent at 10. The large Iniiip revolving iu this uxhibitjou 
will show a fiioe quite nt frequently at ten iwuonda. The lamp is made to revolve by clock- 
work, whioh runs by a weight susiiended in thu tower, Tbu w^irks roc|Miro winding every 
four or five hours, and the wutebmin who falls a»le«p eodnnguis the shipping in bis vicinity ; 
for by the etoppitig of these revolution's his flash light becomes a fired lii;ht, or ne li^ht, and 
thus misleads the manner. T<> guurd against aofaithfiil watohmen u syxtem of daily reportM 
has been adopted, by which each Ught-keepcr acta tm a eheok up^tn his □cighboura. The 
lights nrc eo ucar each other on our coast, that each keeper may see three or four, mod ahould 
he fail to »ee all these liphl^, hla report must ^how the hour of mch failure Hv caunnt 
ktr w (ho oaoae. Should hii^ own lifcht fail, he reparti* the oause, and tho two rej)ortH will 
show the faithfuIucBs of tbe keepers. 

" The him|>.H are of peculiar cotjairuotiun, nod ore the invention of Mr. Fuuek, who 
has char(^ of thut speciul depnitmctil. Thoi>e for tbe three largest sizes ore what are ealled 
fountuiu lampA — that t», the n-.'iervoir is above the lamp, with whioh it coiiDeet^ by a tube. 
The burners are nf the urirtLinl pattern, and are fnur in number, ooe within the other. lArd 
oil is u«ed in all the Xurp) luntp'i, imd mluerul oil or petroleum in the fmuller Mtes It has 
been found that a iimre incen!« light can be pruducud iti u iiHjderute-t'izeil lamp with petro- 
leum, bat irilh the increased tight there is also an increa.se nf heat, am) this rnlatilizes the 
nUDerAl oil ao rapidly (hat the supply of air is not nnfficient to burn up the carhoo, and the 
leoMB are thus coated with it. The illuminntin^ power of the diflereot oils is tested by ua 
instrument which is on exhibition, called a radiometer. Thun a ocrtaio oil is said to be 
eight-candle oil, equal to eight onndles ; and oil of this quality is genernlty used. A firAt- 
elu* Untcru prodace» a light equal to 400 cundlcs. 

" There are also floating limps, which oiiu be nnohored over any dangerons shoal. On 
tbe western rivers, capcciallj on the Mi^.ti^^ippi, where the channel changes daily, the new 
channel must bo murked daily. For this purpose a small lantern is bung upon a stake, and 
hence the name • Mike li^ht.' Kjtch day the kc<epcr in charge of those lights sotioda the 
channel and removes his stakes. 

" The Lighthouse Board have uow io serrioe 953 lights, as follows : First order, 40 ; 
eeooDd, 28; thii^, G"; fourth. 190; fifth, 125; sixth, 179; refleelor lights, 38; stake 
lightc, 2S0. There are also 53 fog siguals. Ooe oonmsts of a lar^e bell, tolled by eluck- 
wurk : the other is u Kircu, or steam fog-horn, vbioh, it is said, mijfht be heard iur a distuueo 
of 'lb miles. This instrument is one of a class whioh Piof. Heoty, of the lio»rd and ufthe 
SmitliMuiau Inatitutioo, bus laboured loug to peitfMst, aadtt ia the most etfeclive ofiu uls». 
The Ktetim is forced through two revtdviug discs, ptcroed with round holes. Tbu discs arc 
lifBoed close toj^utbur, and revolve in opposilo dircetioDSi Steam pusses only at the iuslant 
when two boles are <ippo«ile ouch other, tmd the current is thus uouliuuully interrupted, the 
rapidity uf tjie interruption giving lis pitch to Uie fur-sounding horn." 

TUE United States Sicn&l SKftVici: Burpj^q. 



*• This very important branch of thti governnieiit service has been, to a very grout 
fiitcnt^ the creation of Gen. Alliert J. Meyer, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. A., who is now 
familiArly known as 'Old Probabilities' 

•• General Meyer, vrheti in comm.ind of the Signal Corps during the war, cotnnmnt- 
cated infornmtion across difltrict* where it would have been itnpractic*ble for U. S. Mill- 
tAiy Telegraph C-orps to have run its wires. At the close of the war, Oen. Meyer was 



caHciJ ajion to oi^nizo n system of riailf weather -reports, in connection with his Signal 
Service Corps. This liis stiidie* and tastes adminibly fitted him for, and the work hjw be- 

«"» 

" He started mit with the principle that the ohservfirs shonl-l be iijt only (inalifiLHl, but 
vhould be under strict milttar)' dtitcipline. In this way only could rL-1iabl« datu. be ubtaitied. 
Hv therefore acceptcil none but cnlwted men for observers, and theae were first instructed 
in their duCi«8 before bein^^ put into service. ObMurviiig «tation« were establisheil at all 
the important cities in the Union, and at every sea and lake port which was accessible by 
telegraph. Many otJier important seaports have since been reached by a coast line of 
telounphi built for the purpose by this depnrtmeiit. At these stiitions ob&e^^'atioufl wen* 
made toree times in the twenty-four hours, at iiiten'ats of eight hours, at] beiu^ made id 
tlu* same instant of time. Tlie resulw of these observations are seut immediately by tcle- 
firaph, by tlie operators coiinected »ilh tlie aignal office, to the ufficu ut Ufmoral Meyer, at 
Washington, ttud from tliLve data )>killL-d uHicero maki.- up Llio " Pnibabilittes" for each 
locality, which are so univt-raally conMiUL-J by tin: readers of the murninj; pa[>6rei befow 
they venture over their tlimsliolds. The prediclionH, and the rep<»rt8 from all the sta- 
tions, are telegraphed to tmch station. The observers note, iirst^ the state of the baroine- 
tcr ; second, the slate of the thermometer ; third, the humidity of the atmosphere ; 
fourth, the rai nfnll ; fil^h, the dirnction and velocity of the wind. For this purpose each 
oflice is provided with a barometer, a thermometer, & wel and dry bulb thermometer, m 
rain-gauge, and an anemrimeter. 

" The display hern made showed a signal stAtion with all these appliances. The in- 
«tn]ment£, as exhibited, wen- all Htlf-rcgi.'itijring, and inako a record fuller and more ac- 
curate than any made by human ob-iprvere. They flr« all of American invention, and are 
principally by gentlemen connected with thia department of the service." 



1'he Uxiteu SiATiis Patent OKricE, 

" The exhibit of tlie Patent Office embraces S.OOO of the most interesting models in 
the ]K)ssessiQn of the Patotit Office, iii^cther with the publications of the office and a 
selected series of drawiui^s an.l explanations of nxidolK. The models aggrej^te about 
three per cent, of all the models in the Patent Oflice, and have been classified umler the 
following hcflds ; Agriculture— harvp.'iterH, mtllsand presses ; architecture — civil t-ngineer- 
ing, milways, navigation ; metallurgy — metal workin^;. wood working, steam hydraulics ; 
pneumatics — mechanical movements, hoisting, horse powers, journ.ils and bearings, v.hiclcs ; 
firearms; textile; printing and stationery ; stone, clay, glass; leather; light, heat, elec- 
tricity ; household— chemistrj-, gas, ice and fine arts, 

■•Thenumber of patenU issued from I77y to 1873, is 160,000 

"The Patent Office also exhibits an interesting collection of national relics. . 



The Umitbd States Post Officb Drpabtwent. 






" Amotig the postul exhibits shown, Die most interesting is n delicately constructed 
fthino which umKes the CentcJinial envelopes. The Hal piece of papyr is plated in nt 
te end, and is drawn through the iutricalv niacliiiiery, rceeiving the stamp, and being 
gummed anri folded, ]ia««iiig out at the uiher iiul, a coiupl(,'le envelope, ready for use. As 
every twenty-fifth envelope pssses into iIk* tray awaiting its reception, the next envelope 
sli[>s automatically a little out of tlie regular line, in order to mjirk the divisional nurobLT 
to be included in each ]»acknge. So beautiful and regular is this piece of meclianism in 
its every movement, that it seems as if it were endowed with life and underatanding, and 
indeed, the best mechanics could not make by hand cnveloiMa with anything like ir« piv- 
cision. The rapidity of work may he jiidgfif from the fact that, on an averwge, twenty- 
five thousand envelopes are made a day by this machine, without taxing its ca)i»oity in 
the least. 

" There may be .seen in this vicinity, in handsome frames, fifie specimens of all the 
different varieties of stamps, stamped envelopi^, nmil bags, lo]iugr8phtcal maps of tlio 
various post-routes, and all the princip»l blanks, bound in bcok fonn, used by thedcpart- 



inent. Utiinr illtlm^fitill(! exhibits am I'Vankliu's nld liHijjisr account when bo vss pust- 
master, and a model Khowiii^ ihe pati-nt mailoatcher mva in tlic fiiat muil trains, wliich 
{tick up the htUiT bajpi aL tlie malionii, while the train is runuitig at full epced. ^ 



EXHIBIT OF THK UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
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was ttie genemi chftracier of the wol! plannpn and comprnliensive exhibit of 
DRtional "maieriat" and of scientific and itidustriuL appliances in ue« by the several de- 
IMii'lments of thu United Status Governmc-ut. Then! vr&s <mo seciioti of that exhibit, 
however, to which wo have not yet rofetrcd— that of the United StatM Bureau of Eduea- 
tidn. In the skilful hands of tlie indefatigablie Oummiasioiier r>f Kducfition, Gen«ral 
£aton, this portion uf the exhibit was rendered most intereeting and iuMructive. U 
consisted of two ports ; Grsl, that which illustmi^d the Biihject generally and so far 
as it dealt with a national inCcrost, — though in tht^ hands of each AtAte government ; 
and secondly, that which gave practical illu&lratii/n of the elTorts of the United States 
Government to educate tlie Induvii», and otherwise to ameliorate their luioial ciindition. 

It wait 0L-i)cra1 Eaton's put-pose to make th^ firat part of his exhibit bistorirul, a» well 
»* reprsMentntivit of tlie vurioiiM SutcK, hikI compraheiiHive, «o far an thewlucHtional iustitu- 
tioiui and u^enciofl in the Kepuhlic were conoeraed. In cariying ont tliiii schema he was, 
howevw, only ptvrtially siicoeFisful. Either for l,ick of time, or for want of general co-0]»r- 
nlioii, liie (lispliiy wait not aa complele ah desired. On thia |ioint^ the coiTeajwudent of tbo 
Now York Triintne wtya : — 

*' Oen. Eaton's phin whs to ilUuitrate the ficopii of our vdiiMtional inirtituliona, by 
n)'*aQS of photograplifl or ongmvuDgR of aohool and college biiildiags and th^ir ]ilana, co]nat 
ot tlutir calalogu&'i, showing the nature of Che infttruotion given, ajieciuieud of the apparatus 
unci), and of the woik porfornieJ by the pupUs. The historicwtl branch was to cont«ui 
niodeU of inode^rn school builchngs, and of thoac in use fiO or lOO years ago, and specimnna 
of ap[iamtus, t*.>xt-lM]i>ks, etc , corajiai-ol with thoae in former itse. Although the ijittiresl 
Hhown by eiluoatui-H tJii-oughuut tho country in the exhibition, wa^ not aa great, uoi- tlie 
cotitriliiitioiis Lhey lunde lut nuuieitiiia iia it h>td Ijeen hopt^d they would l»c, Lhn iliK|ilay \h in 
many re»|>ect« » very sitgywiLive oue, «ikI worthy the atudy of teacljt-in* i»nil »ll otlient 
inl*r«(leti iu jiopulur cdueaticm." 

Tu u cou^idenible extent, however, the Commissioner was able to can-y out hiti phin, 
ao far at least ns to have ilbistrations in theneveral deparlmentaof education which he had 
iiiiuted. 

Gcnoml Eaton's own contributiona to the exhibit were exowdingly valuable. They 
induili'd (1) his own voluminotu report for IB7S ; (2) a s)H)cial report in two volumes on 
the tibrari«B of tho United States. This reiwrt waa pnyected by Gen. Eaton, and the work 
ujwn it has been dune by Mr, Sauinel A. Warrvu, Statistician of the Bureau, with the 
aasiatAnce of Major B. M. Clark, also of (he Bureau. Vohiino one, which contuine I, IS" 
pages, gives the Ktatistics of all public libraries in tho United Ktatea conbiiiiing nioie than 
6O0 votutnes each, widi historical acvounte of the more importiuit libraries, |>rep!iie(l by 
the lihrHriaiis at th(! i'e«)ueH[. of the editor. Volume two (89 pp.), contuina rules for making 
a printed Dictionary Cataluguf, by Mr. Cliaa. A. Cutter, Librarian of the Boston i\lhenieun>. 

This rejiort ia illui^trated, and is supplied with an excellent index,* (3) A Special 



* !■ JM/onTf JUayiuinetoT Vohtuaxj. I baTO tbu« referred to Ibis ni|iuri :— " A moftl Tslukbl* officUI 
4vcimeti(, nUling to tb« pttoMloii of ■docsiioa and knoirle<l(% bu been rteenll^ paVilbhed In the DniUil 



K«port on A rt RdiicatioD in America, with special referetton to the in trml action of dra^'ing 
as one of regular ttmlira in the courses of the public frcp schools, by Mr. J. Edward Ctarke, 
of the Bureau. 

The fincund part of Ounural Kuton'ii cxlitbit waa hutli riuvvt aud ciiriuua ; anil to any 
one who sympnlhizeiJ with the fnat-diBftppftai-iiig red man, it was impivssivc, It consisted 
of practical and intvresting illnfttrAtton!) of what the United States is now dotug tuwanl» 
bringing the civtlizlnjij' influences uf Christian Eilucalion to bear upon tliu ludiau trilMw. 
General Katon kindly devoted eome time in exphiitiing to me the vnrionB details of the 
sygtem or scheme of tndiiin «Iiication, in which he felt so deep an interest He point«<l 
out friitm the various iliiisitratious and examples in the collection, how remarkably eacc«ss- 
ful liail heun Lhti etiurtu of tliu GovernnHiiit as far ixa they had gone, in iletnonslroting ths 
en tirn feasibility of bringing the Indian tribes under the pntont inHuencesof the semi • 
domestic and Cliristian bomc-Uke intlueucca uf the various missiou schools in active 
nperatiun among them. 

As to the nature of (he exhibit, a correspondent uf the New York Tribune in epeak- 
ing of it, says : — 

"The schools of the Indian Territory have made a very creditable displny. They 
liavo Bcat photo^phs of their school-lioui^es, prominent teachers, and representative 
pupils, and exhibit specimens of lext-booba, ehinigrapliy, ni-edlework, draivin", ele. Tlio 
wnnderful progress which uven some of tlin wiUk-r U'ihfs uf Indiaiiu have maun in a few 
years' residencn in tin- Iinliiin Terriiiiry, asshHwn in LhiHcxhihit, [Iem(ituiLr:itti>;tliii wi»dom 
of an Indian poliry that ri<muvi!K the siiva^cij fn>ni the demnmlizing inHucince of frontier 
settlements, and plat^fs tlu-m under din^'t eiviliiting inflncneivi. The Mndncs, even, who 
a few years ago, from their fastnesses in the lava beds, defied thu power of the Unitrtl 
States, and spread terror throughout a whole region, are now rapidly learning the arfa of 



AtUM. It iB ft ipeclsl np«n (to two puti), on Ibo publlv llbrArlw of tbs United Suiw uf Annaio^ tboir 
hlaUiTf, etioiiliott, *Dr] maimgcinctit. ThU vclumitidui and mOfI lDl«re*liD^ r(t|iLirt, boa Ja*t booa Ia)u«il hf 
ibt iDdafntigabta Utitlad Stutci C'uiiitai»iciQcr of KducBlian, ntoarBl Rntoti, frnm bU Bnrcau at VMblugloa. 
Throu|[b Ibo CDurlc*; ni OaocnJ Eaton, ttiuv Rcfiorl* Iib<^ tt««ii ■cnl M tb» £du»lloD DaparliBraiDf th« 
VAriuut ProvincM, for diitribation tu Ui« cullegea anil pubtio InaUlutiinit of tlin DmniDiuii. 

" It iTuutd b* impoMihla Id uiir thurt nutive li ilu juitice w a rajJUrl un lilirarLeB ao oirinprebenaiirw anil com* 
putu tbiiouslh I(«tiibnuNiaillaauMUiD, ■iHtomenioriKuiLraiionoftilmovt vvoryiofiiQ rvlailn^ lo Ubrarim — 
■ heir hUUrtj, manngMBoni, and amfaluM*. Its compttatioD Aom Ilie gr«rLlcBt omdli la the ical, patience aod 
•liUity of thn CdintDUdoovr and hU abla co aiillnri, Ueair*. Warron aiiil OUTk. Miinj of tha papan «t4 
wrItlDii hy lli« cdil'.'r*, lut icvcrat an c«iilribut«d bjr rarioua nolod libruiam in tba United SlulM. tb* 
iH>rk ii dtTiilod into totty tbapUrt, nnkracltig aioans otli«r lutijtetf, % ihcKb of " libntrk* one bacdred ytu* 
ago," an Bcouunt of tbe Scliool, Collc^, Tlteolujpctil, Mvdinnl, Law »□>] Scicalific Libraiica in tba Unlta4 
StaUa. Ii MDtatiit al»o, paper* on Llbrarlai of iha OvxibthI <iuv«TuuiDiir, niifrieal, M«r«i»tlb, Slate and 
TorritOTlat Lllirariva ; iboiv In Aiylamf, Prlfuod uid Ksfo rotator i as, ua wall ai papers oo Cepyrl^bl, blalri- 
batioc, Uxcbangea; Buw to mahe Tnwn Lilirative uierul ; Art Muipame no J iLoJr ounDeeUon niUi Publlo 
LtbrarlN ; Pr*» t.ihrnriet and Knadinj; Ronnii ; l.lbrarjr nuUdJogt ; Orjjuiiliatloa and managamaol of Publlo 
Llbrati«i ; Cullofe Llbrarj Admlabtratioii ; Pnbllu Librarius aoil iba Yt^unj; ■ Ubrarr OalaIoiraM and Cata- 
losnlnj; Hook loJcitea; lodexiag Periodica'! aod llifcellanoooa LitmtUK; Bindiog and ptfttcrratioB of 
Br.'uJct; Works of UvfeteoeM for Librariaa ; Titloa of Ktjok* ; Library Uibliograpbj ; Ropnrta and 3lBtUU«a, 
Ac. Part Tl oi>nt«lni> au aUboraie nriaa uf ttutea tor a prfnlnd " Diotiunarj CalaloKae ul Libratiet," with 
AUutrBtiOM «( tbv a«(ti«d. In rtferriDe lo tbia Prortncu, tbc EdiL'^r tnji :— 

"A brief a<^euuBt of tbe escelletil Bcbocl Library tyitBui of Ualario, will bo foand in Ubaplec IJ. > . . 
An esaoiiiutios of tba ra*b«d oatalngu'i publiibvl b/ lb« Depatttaaul of Eduoaiiin, tfauot tbat great care 
hai bean tSffrelNd la iba ^ole« of bvoka, aod tkal a Judidaua inJeDtloD Iram It wculi (orm bb steollioi 
llbt«7 Id all dof-artiiwou of litcratvte fcr adalu, aa w«t) ai l^r pu^ ia Ibc Public Sebo«ii."— Paftt M. 



civilizatiiio, aiul tlieir schuois mnke a very crediuble displuy in tho Ceni-cniUAl KxhiM- 
fcion." 

Mr. A, Tollman Smith, a nnU^il Ammcnn ediicjitioriist, in rt^ferriug to this lotfir- 

eeting [lortion of the Commissioner's exhibit, writes to the Neto Ettyhi'mt Journal of Edit- 

eaiion us fullows : — 

" Of its mftiiy siihjocts prcaentcd in thu exhihit of l-^dticAtion in the United States 
Gavcrnment Iluilding, none attracted more attention than that nf Iiidian etiucHtion — 
never so suggestivft, never so imperiona in its deme-nds upon nur solemn coniideration as 
at this moment. 

"The two cases, however, illustrating Indian fAuaUviH are but a fragment, a torn 
leaf, by tkem8t>lvi<«. Place them 'u\ »of{iience wil.h tlie United Stutea Survey and Indian 
«xhibit« in tht.- BHine building; begin with models of rniriwl cave-towns, cHfF dwellings 
and towers ; pass ti> the models ol" thesw n-aLorod ; run thrtmgh the pottery and stone 
relics of a race unknown, and a date undironicled ; pass tbrongh thearclireological, ethno- 
logical, and ornameatA) relics of Indians, wrought Wrore the shadow- of the Spaniard full 
fttfavrarC the land ; then follow, step by step, the repr<rEt?ntatton of cDDtemparary, but 
savagu tribes, through the comprohfutiive exhibit of tlieir implement , thi-dr indiistrioa, 
ornameni*!. supiTstiuuus, dretj, their very faees, and daily hauiitis, and domihstic life, photo- 
grajihcd with iitierring exactness — trace the slow mingling of eavage liaiidiwiirk, with the 
acquired arts of thn ^axun racL', and couiu Lheii Uj llie <*.asus repr(>.jit?t]Ling the re?iiltd of 
Indian education, under th(> fosiering caro (if Christian intelligunise, and you have the 
hiatory of the aborigines of America ; a far-reaching, elwpient, impBrishiihle record, 

"We will Dot, however, rest content with the general import of the Indian exhibit, 
but pause to gather some of iU practical lessons. In the first c-ase of antiquities la a series 
of fiint arrowdieads ; the^e primitive missiles were, at lir^t, perfectly plain at tKe blunt 
edge, and must havt- been fftstened with Qo small difficulty to the handle : gradually a 
change is uuticeable, a slight ib'ipre&sion appuars in the blunt edge, and Anally an inden- 
tation on eilhwrside whiuh securely held the .sinew thai hound togtrther handle and weapon. 
Something of the iwuie slow growth of thonghl is apparent through the schuol exhibit. 

'■ In the same ca»e with the ii'riting are BpeL-iuieuo of the handiwork of pupils. Vou 
may hold in your hand a bit of patuli-work aewn by au A|jacbe girl, nine years old ; a 
year ago, the women of her tribe, sunk iu savage squalor and apathy, knew no liuer art 
than the fashioning of skins with strings of sinew, and bone needles pushed in and out 
after the manner of an awl. This patch-work, like nearly all the primary sewing, vrta 
done without the thimble, one implement at a lime beuig as much as they can master ; 
ao it is tiral th<: needle, then the thimble, still step by slop, as in the old days of arrow- 
hoa<l3 and b:>ne nvedU«. fiut the little Apaohe's patch-work ie by no means the present 
limit of sewing. In the tramo ease are apnui^, skirts, quilts, and that triumph of feuiinine 
domestic art, the plaited Rhirt-bosom, han>I-madu and machine-made, by Modocs, Dakota^ 
Choctaw's, Creeks, and Chertikeea. In-itinctively, aa you view them, your thoughts nm 
over to the net^dlework album in th'' Masit-ichusetts exhibit, and tlie two simple works 
oaeume a subtle relatioii ti> the coming bn>therhoo<l of races. 

" The general conduct of the * Maunal Labour Schools ' can bti understood by an ac- 
count of the Tallahassee school. The institution has a fine farm .adjoining; l>oth sexes 
ate ailmilted to its care, and while rL>c<*tving the same cl^*is instruction, ari; at oiic« 
iniliateti into their appropriate industries. The girls arw trained in sewing, houge-wurk, 
the management of the daiiy. etc.; the boys work the farm, and iwxiuire the management 
of ordinary tools. This uidustrial training, joined with the direct development of the 
purely mental faculties, is in vital relation to all thu (uturo of these transforming races. 

" Without this, education for thum would be merely a revolution of mental condition, 
the substitution of discontent fur apiithy, of vQ'utv thoughts lor savage activities. 'Iliis 
training simply directs these activitii'H into channels adapted to civilized, intelligent life. 
Thus said ' Kunuing Cliief ' of the Pawnees ; ' Pollowing tiie plow will give me that adiM 
exercise which I used to get on the hunt ; formerly the only way for a fawnoe chief tq 
make his mark woo to kill a good many of his enemies ; to day the only way is to b<jconi 
a great farmer, a great mechanic, or perhaps a great lawyer.' ' 

7 



**Tli« exhibit of tbe din^ct ri'sultH of tlic scliuol-room ti-ainiiig in these caites foUow» 
the general courae. The must advancetl tiiii<lie(> rvprvsoiiLcil in vxaiuiuatiou pspere arr 
geography, history, English coin|>08itiriii, huiilt-ltwming, uiid algebra. The papers I ex 
amiiied gave a fair percentage of correct work. Tlie report of an oral examination in 
grammatical analv&ia, conducted in n very rigid manner, shotruil 95 per cent, of correct 
anstrera. In Tanking these vnricd results, we should forego unjust standartU; they muAt 
he valued, in ©vtry instance, by their historic meaning rather than their comparative 
excellence or compass. The group of manual-labour schoola, of which TallahaBaee ha« 
been taken as the reprcHentative, has only a twenty-five years' record ; thus it appears 
that, aft yet, tinif hnrdly enters as a factor in the results. 

*' We ought not to close a notice of the Indian exhibit without a moment's atten- 
tion to it* most impre-ssivc feature. Upon the wnlla assigned to the geological-survey aeo* 
tion is a nvrics of phologniplis. reprfSetiling the untamed savage of the plains, in liis 
varied haunts and coHtunies. In the luidxtof tlie fndian cducntion caseftisa Sie^nd seriejn, 
r^preseuting pupils and graduates, and juLreuts who have caught only the rel1ecte<1 ittHuenc*-' 
of tmiiiing. The countfinauce, the bllitudee, are tranxformed ; the savage has become a 
HUQ. No one can eiscape Ihc eloi^uent, foi^ible ies&ou eouveyed in these uoutrjisted pie.- 
turee of Indian humanity." 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 



It may he interesting in this connection to give the following brief hiatorical shetcTi 
of the condition and progreAs of education in the LTnitcd State* ax n whole. In hi* open- 
ing address at tbe meetiug of the National tiducatioual Astocialiou in Balliuiurv, July, 
1876, ihn President, Mr. Phelps, uaid . — 

"Prior to 1776 hut nine colleges liarl been ejttabtished, and not more than five of 
theae, we are told, were in a really efficient condition. Now more than four hundred io- 
stitutions beating tbe tlUcH of 'college' and 'university' are distributed throughout 
forty of the States and Territorie.'*, with nearly 67,000 students and 8,700 Pryfe««ors 
and tejicliera. Tlwn little wa« done fc»r the higher education of wonieu. Now there 
are 20'J femalu sctninaries, with 23,445 studeut* avid li,*28fi teachers. Then, says n 
vtiltT in Ihn Ncu! Hiiijlu'id Jmrnal ii/ A'ducutiw ioT June 10, IS76, profeissionai schooU 
were almost unknown. Tbe catididate for the hunuurs of the \v.w, the dignities of the 
ministry, and, generally speaking, for tbe toils of medical practice, was obliged to pursue 
his studies uuder private tutopa. Now there are 322 professionnl schools of the variuaa 
classes, excluding teachers' seminaries, with 23,280 students and 2,4!)0 instructors. Then 
Normal Schools bad no existence on this continent. Now I2-I are reported in the United 
States alone, with 24,106 students and 066 instructors. Then there we're no commennjj 
colleges; now 127 are in operation, with 25,893 students and 577 teachers. Then 
secondary and preparatory schools htid scarcely a nnme by which to live; now 1,122 are 
said to exist, aft'ordiug" instrut'tion to 100,593 pupils, and giving employment to 6,163 
teachers. The Kindergnrteii, that last and best of educational inventions, is a very recent 
importation. In 1874 we were blessed with fifty-five of these human nuineriea, with 
l,63t; pupils and 126 teachers. May their numbers rapidly increase, 

"We have no means of giving the school popnlation of thusc earlier days. It is nc 
likely that it was ever ascertained- Now thirty-seven States and eleven Territories report' 
an aggregate of more than thirteen milHoiis, or more than four times tbe total population 
of the country in 1776, Then tbe school enrolment was, of course, unknown, Now 
amount* to the respectable figures of 8,000,000. Then the schools were scattered, ant 
llieir number was wrrwspondingly restricted. Now they are estimated to numbur 150,000^ 
and as employing 250,000 teachers. The total income of thi^ public schools is given ai 
»82.0O0,O0D ; (their expenditure at $76,000,000, and the value uf their property at |16Bii 
O'Xi.OOO. Tlie tiuures thus far exhibited soem to indicate what we have done ; thcro 
other* which tell us with impressive emphasis that which we have not done. With a 
Bchi^ol population of 13,000,000, as ntported, we have an actual enrolment of but 8,000, 
000. The number of illiterates by the census uf 1870, above the age of ten years, was, ii 



nmiul numbera, 5,600,000. Of ih«so more than 3.000.000 were ailitlu! ; upwaril of 2,000. 
000 more were from lifbiiin to twenty one yeara iif age, and |,000,ffOO were between ten 
ftnd fifteen years nld. Of the number between fifteen nnd twenty-ane years it is estimated 
that about one-half have passerl the opportunity for ethicatinn, aiui since it is well under- 
Btooc] ttiiit A Inrge proportion of the children iu this country leave the schools perhnps At 
all average n^e of U'n ur twelve years, the conclusion is irresistible thfit tens of thousands 
of those who am re|>orlcd an ilJitfratea bL-twecn ten and fifteen years of age will forever 
remain m. Of the 930,000 illiterate persons between fifteen and twonty-one ye&tB of age 
wlio have passed their opportimitie« for tnstniction, l.li.OOO are in the Northern States, 
IJi.nOO iu the Pai'ific, and 77K,«00 In the Southern." 

The Ednoitimnl H'^et-kly, published at Chicago, gives the following iateresting atatis. 

tics, illnstrative of tlie foregoing facts stated by Mr. Pholpe ; 

" Of the (>erfiunii over ten years of age who cannot read, we have, in the ditTorent sec- 
tions of the I'nited States, the following percentage* : — 

Total Pop. Unnblv to road. Per coat. 

Eastern and Middle States, 12.303.5«4 478,606 3.8 

WoBteru States, 12.023.0211 409,175 3.4 

Southern States, 13,f 78.436 3,550,425 25.5 

" As to the voting population, ih** figure* stand as follows : — 

V'nt«n. UnablK i*\ nguL Per cent. 

wid Middle Stated, 3,747,604 22^592 8. 

WoatemStates, 3.644,870 217.10.^ 8. 

Southern States, 2,^14,736 1,137,303 39. 

"The expenditure for education, in the tht*e sections as above, in 1873, were : In the 
Eutern and Mtddl<? States, 932,451,001 ■ in tlie Western States, $34,698,628; in the 
Southern SUtes, «ll. 176,544. 

•' The following couiparison will prove very suggestive. It is between states of nearly 
ecpial population, north and south r — 

Pcipulalfon. Kxp^ndituraa (or Eduvati n. 

New Jeiwy, 008.096 $2,471,343 

Alabama, ' 996,992 490,604 

Iowa. 1.194,020 4,2a9.4a2 

Georgia, 1,184,109 223,660 

j«The foregoing statistics show the prpspnt BtaluM of illiteracy, that which we subjoin 
lonr prospective condition, unles* oiimfforts for the diflusion of education an- prosecuted 
with redoublnd eneigy. The first statement shows the number of children between five 
ami eighteen years of age in the whole country ; the second the school attendanee, and 
the third the perwnUge of non-attendance. For these statistics wo acknowled^^e our in- 
debtedness to a maaterly speech of Hon. Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, in the 
TloHseof Representatives, on Saturday. July 29, 1876. Their entire accuracy may be 
relied upon, since they have beeu carefully compiled from the late.st returns in the Bureau 
of Education at Washington. 

fKJHOOL POPUUTION. 

WbJtn. Colwir«<L otaL 

"Male* 6,264,635 814,576 6.086,872 

Kemalfls 5,157.929 tS0(i,4O2 5.968,571 

Tot«l 10,422,564 1,620,978 12,055,443 



ATTSKntNO SCHOOL. 



Whlw. Colnurwl. Total 

Males 3,320,797 88,594 3,415,391 

Femalea 3,087,943 yi,778 3,179,721 

Total.. 6,414,740 180,372 6,595,112 



NOT ATTKNIUXG SCHOOL. 

Whil*. C<^a»A TobU. 

4,007.824 1,440,606 6.468,977 

" From the above, it Appears tliat of the wliite chitdrcTi of tlie whole country, betweeo 
the ages of five and eighteen ye»n, 38 per cent, are not. .ittending ttciiool ; of the coloured 
childroD, 88 per cent, arc iiot atLettrtinj;, wliilu lici nggii-gaU* of 45 jwr cent, of hoth clauw 
are not under instruction, 

" Wo cloec this exhibit with a etatemtiut of tlw per capita nmounU raiecil by taxatiou 
for eHuL'atioual purposes by ceTtAin States during the year IB75. 

Arkansas 9 62 

Georgia .....m....- ... 1 10 

Tennessee .* ..»....* 1 64 

South Carolina I 70 

Virginia 1 03 

Maryland i) 01 

MonUna Territory... S 42 

Mattachusott«.. 32 00 

"Gcnerol Eaton's Report, jnst issued, show* a total school population in tliirty-aix 
sLatos and eight lerritorioB, excluding Dolawiiif, the Indian Trrrituiy, New Mi-xico, and 
Wyoming, as not reported, of 14,007,522. Th« tolal enrolment of pupils in the public 
schools of all thii slate* is 8,7^6,659. The total numljer of teachers Jt^portwl is 240,262. 
In Alabama, Delawarv, Kentucky, Nevada, and Texas, tlie same salarira are paid for the 
same work to men and women teachers. The total income for puhlic schools in all the 
states and territories, except North Carolina, Idaho, Washington, and Wyoming is $86,- 
648,950. The total expenditiiriiK for public echoola in the l.'nion, excluding i)ela«rare, 
Georgia, Missouri, Idaho, and thw Indian Territory, not roj)orttfl, ia 881,032,9.^4. The 
value of school property reported from Iwenty-nine slates and six temtorieB is 1173,833,- 
545. Statiatica are given of 137 nornia.1 schoolii, with 1,031 inatnictors and 29,105 
students- Fourteen normal gchooU, iucinding the one in Michigan, each receive an 
annual appropri-ition exctwdiug $17,000. Keporta exhibit from 131 commerciiil and buBi- 
□ess colleges, 694 instructors, 26,109 pujuU, and 19,099 volumes in their Hbruries. There 
axe 95 kindergarten achgolsof which iiiformatiun is given. These have 2IC toucherB and 
2,809 pupils. There is au increase over tho number reported hut year of 4Q schools, 91 
teachers, and 1,173 pupils. Forty-one schools for the deaf and dumb arc n-purttid. These 
have 293 instrucLors, 3G of whom are semi-mut-t-s, and 5,087 pupils. Thera are 29,640 vol- 
umes ill librarirfl ; value of gruunds. buildings, and apparatus, <6,136,8ir) ; iiinounl of Slate 
HppropriationB during the yeiu-, 81,049,524; iiiiiount reccivcii from tuition fees, $94,520. 
"Iwenty-nine Rchools for the blind, with 4l'f iiisLructwrK and oilier cmnloyes, and ■i,0.'i4 
pupils, ifport. The value of groundH, buildingB. and apparatus is ^3,893,467 ; appropria- 
tions during the rear, irtTi 1,786, A statislicii tablu aflVirrld information of 278.othcr in- 
Btitutions, classed as follows :— Orphan asylums, 154 ; soldiers' orphans' homes, 17 ; infant 
asylums, 12 j miscellaneous charities, 71 ; industrial Bohools, 24- The number of inmates 
reported in these institutious ia 64,204, under the supervision of 1,789 teacliers and offi- 
ccra. The income reported for last year was 82,79 1,264 ; the oxpendilnre .^3,633,087, 
Eighteen 8tat«8 and Ine District of Columbia report 47 Reform Schools. ne[>ort« weni r^ 
ccived from nine schooU for the fei;ble-mindwl. The whole namb«r of inmate* is 1,372, 
under the 9aper\-iBion of 317 instructors and other cmjdoyes^ The Oommissioner remarks 



ihat tbu effect nr tli« fiimncinl doprMsion tliroughoiit the country U ^wn hi the reduction 
of the nmciunt of hcnL-factions for ediicatioiml purposes during Ihe ye«r now closing, the 
total being :?;+J26,.'ifi^. In IP74 it was $fi,O53,30+, aud in 1872, ?1 l,2i'6,&<". In edit- 
cftlional Wnefactions, IViinsyl vania sUinds far before the other states lor the past year, show- 
ing the araonnt of jJiHlO.GT'i. The nearest to tliia a New Hampshiro, withS-l7'e,760. 



VIII. THE NATIONAL EXHIBIT OK FRANCE AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Although the cduuLtional exhibit of Pranc-u was very meagre at Philadelphin, it was 
nevertheleas of FUperior exoellence ot Paris io 18S7, and at Vienna in 1873. (To tliia 
matter I hure already referred on pagp« 2 and 3 of this Keport.) In h*r national exhibit, 
however, in the 8i>ecial department of civLl and military engineering, her entire collection 
»nd the Rpeuinl ex&mplt!3 of ingenuity and akill which ehe showed, exceeded in cxcelloucc 
and variety those of any other nation represented at the Centennial Exiiibition. 

Like the United States she had a Building of her own (although a small one) near 
the north-oHStfrn entrance to the grounda. built of red brick, relieved with black, remind- 
ing the visitor of old buildings iu France. 

As tbu voUectiuo in this bntldirig wiid, to Home extent, a counterpart of portions of 
that in thu tJnited States Building, it i^ appropriate to refer to it here in conniTUon with 
the rcmarlut respecting that building. This is the more appropriate as the contents of the 
French building wereof mucli interest to wlucalioniBts and scientific men. They embraced 
(ae enumerated by M. Simonin, in the I'ci'ut! deadtiu Mowhs,) objects ecnt by the French 
government to M. Luvoinne, engineer of roads and bridgM— who had charge of the tx, 
hibit, inchuliug : 

" Models and designs of bridges, viaducts, aqueduda. lighthouaea, jetties, dikes, canftl 
locks, niilroad t^tation buildings (jjartt), imd innumerable niupii, inehuling u largu geologi- 
cal chart of France." 

In addition to tlifMi, IU inlimnted in the fenmylfania Se-fuiol Jmrnal. there vm" a 
handiMtmi'ly framnl chart, iihoul twenty feet stpiare, showing the lines of commntiitiition 
uf France, and forming a very interesting study. The lines are <lividt*il into tfiTi'StriiU, 
rttivial und marilime. The ttrn'Rtrinl compriftn the roadsand railw-iya, and the fluvial em- 
braces the iinvigablo rivci-s and canals. The national roads are represented by dark brown 
tines, tlie dcpurtment roads by a narrower line of the same colour, while the railways 
are marked by white lines, and the rivers and canaU by blue. A conventional representa- 
tion of the mountains show tlie KuramiU<i of water-eheds, and the large riven Occupying 
the intervening ralleys. Tlie principal lines of maritime navigation are figured by gold 
line);, nhile tiie depthii of the sea, from one hundred to one thousand metrv?, are shown 
by lines of ivd. Tiio counti-y is painted green, set off in pretty contrast by (einicircles of 
light ail an>und thu coast murkinu (he illumiuatiug tnnges of the different hghthuuses on 
the ooa^t^ The chart also incluues the chief towns aud cities, properly marlced by brass 
buttons. 

"To (he ripht of the entrance to the Iniililing h plac-d a luimber of surveying inatra- 
ments, mining tooU, and civil engineering instruments generally. Over tlio door is a fine 
representation of the bridge Du jour, at Piiris, crossing the Seine. Iti connection with it 
tlirtrc models uro sliown, made on a scale of one twenty-firtb, one re|)resenting the viaduct 
entire, Biiolher nn abutment arch, and the thiixl two arches of the viaduct from the Ver- 
sailles road to the quay on the right hank of the Seiiio. To the liight of it is a well- 
exeouted picture of the canal of Marseilles and the bridge of Ronuefavcur, illuslmted also 
by a hand-iiome nioilel of three arches, about twelve feet in heifjlit^ while on the opposite 
side is a view of the Port> Launuy viarluct on the Aulene. A Urge model is also shows 
three ATchM and four piers en » scale of one twenty-fifth. The bridge was ooostfuc 
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for the railway from Chateautin to Brcfit, and comprises twelve aroheB of twenty-two metre« 

" Next come drawings and models of lighthouse, showing sectional viaws, the 
foundatidn bed, a»d other interesting pointi. On the first of January lost the nunthsr of 
lighthouses on the French cojwt anioonted to three hundred and sw^vcntyninc, not includ- 
ing thoie of Algeria. Thu fin*t of the lirAwingx and mndoU represents th« lighlhoiiBC of 
La Croix, erected a tlistauce of two thousand nieti'oa fmin Khnre. There is also a Sue 
iUiwtnition of the lighthouse at Ciipe S]mrt«I, suutli ui l.he Straits of Gibraltar, a very 
dangerous point, and where, previoiiKly, many veweU had been wrecked and many lives lost- 
The edifice coasist* of a tower, of which the exterior is sijuare and the interior circular.- 
PUdb, drawings and models are then shown of the lighthouse of Creach, at tlie eastern 
extremity of the Island of Quessant. of Triagnoo, of Koyau, and severrd other pW**. 

" The Waduct of Diiiaii on the Kance U uicely illustrated by a large model of three 
arehes. Tlit: hridyo is 315 mvttv« in length, and the archway 41.30 metresabove the level 
of the canal, aud thft wlujle bridge consists of ten semicircular arches of l*i nielre-s span. Th» 
model is pt^rfect in all its details, and shows great akill and ingenuity in its construction. 
Thflni is also exhibited an excellent modid tif the bridge of Arcole on the Seine, on a scale 

rof one twenty-fifth. This bridge comprises only a single span of 80 ntutres. It is com- 
>08<wl of twelve ribfl, of which the ten intermediate are 1,33 nietrrs apart, and the two 

[oiitflido ril>9 are 3.50 metres. These ribs are made up of three parts -an arch, a string 
pieoe, and a rigid spandril uniting the arch and string piece. The next model (if intercwC . 
that of the swing bridge at Brest, together with a moa^l of the tower and ita mRcbaniam] 

'»nd a fine view in perapeotive of the |M>rt of Breat. Besides theae there are excellent 
drawings and models of the bridge of St. Saiivan, the iron viaduct of Bnasp-nn D'Ahunan, 
the Creuso and the iron viaduct on the Bouble. After ihe^e c-imo specimens of steel 
nuls, lamps xnd appliances for liglithonse:*, apparatus for elec;tric light, and iiurocrous 

yportfulioB of lithographic drawings, and p)K>tu)j;raphii uf iiiitway depoUi, stiitions, rolling 

■atock, &c. Among the more inlere«ting of the charts, plans, and drawings, whicii .idom 
the western wall, is one showing tlie improvement of the Seine, from Huiien to Havre- 
It is drawn on a scale of 1.601100, and lb executed in excellent style. Another drawing 
represents the line of navigation between Paris and Anxerre, also an excellent geologic 
chart in detail of Fn^nce, and a plan showing the deposits of phosphate of lime. Theu 
there is a model in stone, wood, iron, and bronze, of the luck of the port of Dunkirk, 
representing the great luck with gates ami swing bridge. The lock ia 21 metres in breadth, 
and is calculated fi>r iihips of the larguit tonnage. The ))ort of Manieillcfi is illustrated by 
a large puni]HTtif e view, tugethor with a moriel showing the extent of Hasina and swing 
hridgflL NumenniK niudels of other bridges, Arc, are also exhibite<l, showing the depth of 
water, the state of foundations, and forming altogether a valuable display for aid of tba- 
student 

In the matter of education and educational appliances, France did nut do herself 

justice. There were, as intiinatud in the Amerimn Bookadifr for April Ist.— Some models 

of Kchool seats, a few heading eliarls, maps, modcU of battle-fields, etc. The Industrial 
Siliuid of St. (Jiientin ^L-nds some intei'esting specimens of enibruidery and sewini^, and 
beautiful .ind nniijun designs for various fabrii;*. This is the most important schor^l of 
the kind in the north of France, and ist «Hppurl*-d by the manufacturem, ami the ppoplo 
of thr Department of Ai^ne. Paris shot%s a duxon portfolios of art work from its higher 
schools, among which Me some elegant speciniens. Krhard's wall-maps, piiblisheti by 
llschette h Co., are piirticularly noticeable for their correctness and beautiful execution. 
There are samples of ttio school writing-bioiDkH of Aug. Godchaux & Co., and other texU 
books used in the scbooU, as well .ik others of various grades. In the Book Department 
!ire aUo to be found many books which throw light upon tho nature uf the work done in 
the schools." 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

In conversation with M. Buison, Chaii-nian, and M. Berger, Memlwr of the French 
Educational Coinmiuioucrs U) the Pliihiilelphia Exhibition, I learned timt since the r«cflnb. 



WRr, France has been tliomii^hly aroused to the oeceBsilf for greater activity for the pro- 
rootion of popular e<lncatinn. No official report* have, I believe, since the war been pub- 
tiabed. A Ute number of the Joumat des DHats, bowever, fumiitbes suHicteut iDforma- 
tion'on the pn^sent 8tat<; iiud pnispecta of education in France, it saya ;— 

*■ Franco has made especially within a few yearn, enormous progress by the diffusi<rti 
of primary instruction. Under the empire M. I^urny had ^^ven a great impulse to this 
public service. Since our disasteni the Departments and Municipalities have redoubled 
their efforU. The 8iicrifi«*!t made for our RchooU have increased considerably. In his 
reprirt upon primary iiistnicllon at the Vienna Exposition, M. Levasseur estimated at 
71.0(10,000 francs tlie expenditure of France for this brauch of 4;duc(ition ; M. Baideux 
states it at 1^5,000,000 francs, of which 25.000,000 are furntsfied by the State, 4 1 ,000,000 
by the Uepartmeuta and Communes, and the remainder by fiunilies. Adding the expen- 
ditures for higher branches of education, and the other items tliat help to swell the list 
of expenditures, oue m»y calculate the total expenses for educational purposes iu France 
at 150,000,000 francs. There has, then, been much piugress made, but there still remains 
much to do ; the increase of the salaries of teachers, of the number and elHciuacy of the 
Schools, of the public tibrariifi, etc 

" Normal Schuuls ru()uirc particular attention, so that capable teachers may be pro- 
vidc*l, and the crudit for this limnch in 1877, will be increatwjd 100,000 francs. New 
primary schonU are to he npeneil. In 1864, there were 1,800 6'ornmunc^, where no school 
existed ; and there are still too many Hnpr»vi<ied, or not aufficiently supplied." 

In referring, however, to the comparative exjienditure in France and the United 
Statee, on behalf of education, M. ^imonin, in a late uumber of the Iievu« des eleax MontUs, 
a^s: — 

"InFraiKe we give an annual amount equal to scarcely 910,000,000 for public 
in«UtUtiuns, while liie SUtte of Xew Vorlc alone, with leas than (ivo milliuns of inhabitants, 
ezpeuds yearly for popular education as mwh as all Franre." 

IX. KDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Next to that of Pennsylvania, the most complete and systematic " Exposition" of tht 
edncalional condition and resources ofa sister Statu of the I'uion, was that of " the old Bay 
State" of Mftssnchii setts. U was worthy of a land whose Culonial history and traditions 
are so inseparably bound up with the subjects of popular edncation and enlij;ht«nmont. As 
the leading Slate of New Kngland, shis proved herself lu educational matters at the ex- 
hibition to be in every way worthy of that pre-eminence, and of her noble parentiigo in 
enlightenment and intelligence, which she derived from old England herself. True to 
these instincts and traditions, she, as one of the older States of the original thirteen, has 
built her educational structures, on tlie whole, more suhsianlially and seusirely than any 
of them, and that too, upon the broad educational basis which was laid in old colouial 
times ; and UMliiy, as in these early times, she is still in the van of her sisters in the educa* 
tional race which they, together with her, are so ansiduously running just now. 

A writer in the AWA^iiKivan Review ioT October, 1875, saya: — 

" It was ill the year 1630, only six years aller the arrival of Oovernor SVinthrop andhis 
colony, that the Quneral Board of Massachusetts voted X-lOO, (a sum, according to our 
authority, equal to a year's rate of the whole colony), towards the erection of a college. It is 
of intereet to note that this was two years before the Kev. John Uarvard gave to the college 
Ilia name, by leaving to it half of his estate, and the whole of his library. 

The present Pi-esidenl of the new John Hopkins University at Baltimore, speakiaj 



in the "C'«iiteTinial number" of the Mine ^«pi'rtp, of Harvurd and eight other College* 
founded in llio early Cvloniol timee, says : 

"The ioBtitations were colleges of an Englieh parentnye and moild, not Scotch uor 
conlioDntA) universities." 
* The SADiu writer, in speaking of the pre-eminence of MasiuichiisettA in edncntioDAl 

zeal in the old Coloninl times, says : 

" We shall not even attempt to dislribute among the original cclonies which conatt- 
tuted the Union of 1776, the honours which they may justly claim for an early devotion 
to the interesUi of education ; but among all the official records there is none more worthy 
to be hehl in perjwtual icmembranct! in the liepublic than an order which waa adopted 
in Massachuf«tt«, November 11th, 1047. lU language will never bo forgotten; it4 spirit 
is atill vital in everj- part of tlif cminlry. Its wurde aru tliese :^' It is UiLTcfure ordered, 
that every township m thr jurisdiction, aft«r the Liird huK iiicreai^d them to the number. 
of fifty hoUBehdldera. shall then forthwith appitint one within their town to Leach at) sucb, 
children as shalt resort to him to rrail and write, whose wages aball Ih' pnid either by lh»1 
parent* or nm<tt(>rii of such children, or by the inhabitants in general, by way of supply, 
as the major part uf thofl* that ordered the prudentials of the town shall appoint ; prnvided 
those that send their children be noi oppressed by paying more than they can have them 
taught for in other towns. And it is further oideied, that when any town shall have in- 
creased to the number of one hundred families or householders, they shall set up a gram- 
mar school, th« mast«r thereof being able to inBtnicb youth so far an they may be fitted 
for ih© university ; provided, that if any town nej^Wt the performance hereof above one 
year, that every such town shall piiy five jjoniids to the next iM:houl till they nhall perfonn 
ihia order.' 

" Here," thw writer says, " is a plan involviug local rv)i|ion8ibility ; 8tat« oversight ; 
moderate clmrges vt gratuit*jU6 instruction ; provision for all and not for the potu- alone ; 
a recognition of liirve harmonious grades, — the primary school, the grammar licltuol, and 
the university." 

General Eatnn, in commenting in hia report for ISTii, on this comprehensivo provisit 

of the old educational law of Massachusutts, s.tys : — 

" Here is a philosophical recngnitiuu uf ihv ciiibdi virion of instruction into eilementary, 
secondary, and suiicrior. The whole Stale, ur colony, tlii-ough its Legislative power, pro- 
vides the mcthotl and makes the duty obligatory upon tlie [Municipality! '*^ sustain 
elementary and secondary instruction, while the State itself makes appropriation and re- 
quires proper aid for all the univi rsity. The whole property is taKeil for all the children 
in the diifL-ix-nt gmilea. It is not amisa here U> note llio wide effect of this action. 

" Maine, as is well knuwu was a j^irt of Massachuat'lts until it Wcame a State. 

" The ni<?ihoda of the coloniea of Cmnccticut were closely in harmony with those of 
the Bay, and Kot,'pr WilliamB, though escaping to Rhodi^ Island, did not Icavft behind tho 
excellencies of the Institution!; already founded ; so that it is dimply a stati^ment of tmth 
to affirm that this action of Ma-ssJichnsiats colony substantially shaped the educational 
Institutions of New England." 

As to the parentage and present characteristics of the systom of popular education 

atloptcd by the various stiites of the Union, the same writer in the Xorlh Amei-iean 

Review, \n whom T have already referred, remarlta : — 

" From ita Ntjw KngUiul birthplace, the common school has gone to every State and 
Territory. In its main features, the syslt-in is homogeneous throughout the continent. 
It is based on local re»pon>iibiIity and State suptrvision, supplemented by the cooperative 
agency of a national statistical bureau of education. Tlie system is ehisiic. being sume- 
t4me« restricted to primary schools, and soruetiuics exp nd ed to include ilie schools of 
every grade, not excluding the Univei-sity. Instructionis fn?c. uniectnrtaii, noD-partisjuif 
and open lo all, without distinction of race, hirthplncp, or social stonding." 

As the " birthplace," tlien-fon-, of llie ■* Xew England idea" of the " Common School,'' 

it wns expect«d that tho achool exhibit from MaM.'u:hu»«-tt« would be snperioj to all others 
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— siipmor, not only irt mal«ml, but in all tliose B|>iitiuiici'« niul details of an elaborate 
acbool system which iiidtuatc compluli'uo»ti and <:oi]iprohoiisivcness m Llio Stato ecUomo of 
education. In most if not all of tlicjiw respects, MossnchiisettB came up to the standard 
expected of her. The various grades of her educational Institutions, from the village 
school up to (in part) their time Uoooured University were well represented. In order 

_to eeeiire thia effectively, she took the precaution to appoini a competent committee to 
ct the material of the exhibition. A brief statement of the re«ult of thftir labours, 

"and a comprehensive sketch of the whole exhibit displayed in eight rooms of the east 
gallery uf the main building was jiiiblislied in a pamphlet, from which wh mako the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

The Committee aay : — 

"The duty of preparing tho cttiihii in this dopartmi^nt wjih assigned to the State 
Board of Education hy the Centi!iiiiial Commiasinniirs, with the aiipniviii of the Governor 
of MansachuHclts and ('minr.i1. 

" In the pcrfitrmnnce nf this duty the CVmmitu-e have endeavoured to present to the 
eye, through exhibits, some of the newer phosw of our educational system, and to Bupple- 
ment those exhiKita by reports, giving a general history of education from the- settlement 
of the Slate, and ilhistr.'\ting the ^verol departments included in this exhibit. 

" The exhibits relate principally to our Public Schools, Technicnl Institutes, Women's 
Colleges, Kormal SchouU ami Free Public Fjibritrios, and arc intended to show the 
»)Btema adopted and results obtained. 

" PUIIUC ScHOOt.s.— The exhibit are contninwl in 2^9 bound volumes of scholAra* 
work, from o cbnols in tir> towns and cities in the State. They are from the Primary, 
Onimmar anil Illgli ^^ch'K>ll!>, and were intended to ilhHtnit« metboils of teaching and 
handling subject« by showing on paper actual class work, and tu show the standard of 
scholarship attained in ilifTen^nt institutions, grades, and classes through examination 
exercise*. 

" Most of them were prepared for the Exhibition, and the results obtained by our sys- 
tem of instruction are fairly exhibited, and show the nttniiimcnti^ and the general proti- 
ctency of the pnpils in tlie ditlbrent grades of i(c1h>(>I& 

" Under the .s-iirne syKtum, diffoiiint rusultH are obtaiinrd in various (tarla of the !State. 
Wo have, therefore, oblaini^l thrti! niprceontativo exhihitH : from (Jroenfield in the weat- 
prn part of the stale, an .-igricnllnral i^i'vi of the aecmxi rank iti popidation ; from New 
Bedfonl in the wtmth oiwt, a manufacturing and ronimercisl atif of the second rank in 
(lopulation ; and Bn.sU)n. the metroptiHs. 

" Tiiey exhibit tlie text, reference and reading book*, charts and apparatus, scholars' 
work of the ditTerent grades of scliooU, plans and photographs of some of the school 
buildings, with fidl mports and Btiitistics of the schools. 

"Greitnfield and New Bt-iiford make very complete and collective exhibits, and atteD' 
tion is especially called to tliem, as they are believed to excel anything <jf the kind in tho 
Exhibition. A catilogue of the Ne>r Bedford Exhibit has been pn^pared. 

"The Boston Exhibit iocludca; — 

" let. Drawings fnim the Primary, Grammar, High and Evening Schools. 

" 2d. Schokrs' work on slates, ini:luJirrg Writing, Urawing uf Pnnmry Schools, scho- 
lars' work fruni the Primary, (irammar and High Schouls, bound in lUi volumes. 

" 3d. A cAHv of I'hilosophinjil Apparatus, as a sample of tlic set furnished to each of 
the fifty Graninmr Scbook 

"4th. A ciiae containing the text-books used in the Piimary, Grammar and High 
Schools, and the reference books furnished to each of the Gr-immar Schools^ 

" Tith. Six portfolios of sewing from ihe Grammar Schools ; one from the Shurtleff 
HchonI, showing nu analytic and progressive course of inslrnclion ; and otic from the 
Wintbrop School, containing a dress cut and made by its pupils. A sketch of the history 
of sowing in tlio schools, in tho report of the Superintendent for 1X7 I. 
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" 0th. A catalogue of the collection of casts ia the Oirls* High School, ckimed to be 
the best of the kini) in the country. 

" 7vh. Tlie Piihhc Day School for Deaf Mutes, which is helicvud to be the only one of 
the kiii'l in the country, and the fit^t in which" viiiiblo spi-eeh " was applied to the 
instruction of the deaf. A sketch of the school in the Superimerulent's report for 1871. 

"8th. Four frames with plans and views of n gchool-house, embodying fejiiureB of 
German f^chool architecture, presented as the best specimen in the country. 

" 9th. A complete set of Boston School Reports from 1852 to 1875. 

" lOth. Stntif)tic5 of Publie Schools of the Oity of Boston, for the school yean 
1874-6." 

"There is also exhibited the Reports of iho Board of Education, in 26 vols., from 
1887-1875. and a complete set of the annual School reports of the 341 cities and towiis 
of the State, for 167S ; bound in 1 2 volumes with the School Laws. 

"Thwe Ruporu are of great interest in themwlves, a^ furnishin*; a hi^lory of edaca- 
tion in UiL' State tbr the last forty years, and tlie ftystematic method in which the town 
reporU are ni.ide under the supervision of tlie SvcreUiry of the Board. A similar collec- 
tion wafi made by Mr. Philbrick, for Vieuna, and attracted great attention. 

"DitAWiMi. — Inatniction in Drawing was made obligatory in the Public Schools in 
1870; and cities and towns contaiuing more than 10,000 inhabitants were required to 
give free instnictloii in industrial dran'ing to persons over fifteen years of ace. Mr. 
Walter Smith was appointed Diri'ctor of Art Kducation, and the system prepared by him 
has been adoiited hy the Boanl of Kducation, and very generally carried out in tho Pub- 
Uc Schools. 

''The drawings of the Primary, Grammar anil High Sctiools are shown on the walls of 
the first room ; industrial drawing of the evening classes in the second room, and draw- 
ings from each in many portfolios in the third ronni. 

" A Normal Art School was established. The pupils aredivided intn four classes, and 
the work of each clflsa is exhibited on the walls of the third rijom and in portfolios. A 
special catalogue of these drawings has been prepared, and they arc so arrangi^d that the 
gradual devclopmont of the pupiU may be trtced from the Primary through Oramniar, 
High and Evening Schoob to the Normal Art School. Alany Drawings from differvnl 
schools and towns M'ere sent to an exhibition heUl in TlnRtim in May, and the b««t of 
these were selected by a ConnuiLtee for the Centennial, and are Ihose on exhibitioo. 

"PnrvATB Schools. — Between thirty and forty yeare ago, the rewere many Private 
Schools and Incorporated Academies in the State. Their place lui^ beeu to a great extent 
supplied by butter PubUc Schuola, and by the introduction uf free High Schools, which 
have taken the place uf incorporated academies, excepting in those place« whore some 
peculiar advantages in the instruction were enjoyed, as at Phillips' Academy at Amlover, 
\)T Willistoii Seminary, at East Uttin|itoii. 

" Tlicj^ is no better proof uf the excellence of our Common and High ScbooU than 
that they have taken the place of other schools. 

*' Private schools, though subject to the general control of the State, are not under the 
8ii{>ervi8ioti of the Board of Kducation. 

" They arc exhibited hy a few photogr.iphs of acndemius and sehool buildings. A very 
full and able report upon our Common and High Schools and .\cadcmie3 ia in course of 
preparation. 

" TKriiNtCAL Schools. — The.se are the Lawrence Scientific School, Musenm of Com* 
mrativo Zoology and Bussey Institution, all connected with Harvard University. — ex- 
hibif-ed by a water-colour pciintitig of Bussey Inst-itntion ; hy a series of drawings, illustra- 
ting the building and wui-lcing rooms of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, and by an 
illustrated catalogue, in S vols., with ma[>s anrl plates, deiiig[i<!il among othvr things 
t*) show ihe resnlts of tlie investigations earned on at the Mn*eum, — by Theodore Lyman, 
L. F. DePuurtjtlr« and Alex. Agassis. 

" Worcester Free Institute exhibit^ drawings of its beautiful building and workshop, 
190 Specimens and models in wood and metAl, 180 drawings in civil .in>l medunical engiu- 



^'««nng, five tAblvUufthe study and instruction, 22 bound volumes of examination papers 
and theses of the graduating class of 1876. Uerethe pupii is inKtructud b; an abl« faculty 
in tbe different dei>ai*tnient« of Mtjchanics, KuKincering and Dwikh, and in the workahop 
applies the theory to practice, and becomes skilled u a workman in all the various depariir 
mentv taught in the lecture room. Kvportc have been prepured of its history, reuuire- 
meats for admi^vion, aud courtse of iiibiruction. and a very full calidogue of the Exnibit. 
Id it« peculiar features, il i^ nol excelled by any in the couutry. 

" The Institute uf Technology at Uostun exliibits iu departmeuts of Mitiiug arid Motul- 
lurgy. Physics, Chemi^ti-y, Arcliilecture. Civil and Mt-L-hanical Kiigineuring, and studeuts' 
work in each of tliiae deparlmfiite. SpecimHiia from its Mitiing Schotd, beautiful arclii- 
tectuml designs, mrchaniatl drawings, models^ with theses of each member of tlie dass 
graduated in June, 187C. Tlie 950 drawings on the walls and portfuHus and 17 theses 
will enable the Judges and Educators to form a more accurate knowleilge of the merits of 
tbe Institution und acquiremeute of itA students than could bo obtained in any other way, 
and is a complelo answer to the <\ncTy so often made—" How can you make a satisfac- 
tory educational exhibit ) " 

" I)ucumenU di'scriptive of the work of the Institution and catalogues and reports have 
been prepared. 

*' Particular attention ha« been paid to the exhibits of theae InRtitutes, as they present 
a new ph^xe in tbe educational system of MnJisai-luieulls. 

" Tlio AtjriniUtiTai CoUetje at Ainhoi-et i« exhibited iu the Agricultural Department, and 
will well repay the attention of all who are intereBted in that Kubject. 

" Wu.llKN'8 College:!. — The eldect of these Institutions, though it has never claimed 
the name of College, is Mount llulyoke ijeminary, now in the thirty-ninth year of its ex* 
istence, but as flourishing rs at any other period of its history. It combinee manual labour 
with educational training and religions instruction. 

" Wellesley College, one of the most miinitlcent donations of a single individual to any 
object, and the largest ever miido to im inBtilntiini dmoti^d solely to the education of 
wumeit, will evt-r bn a lasting minuimcnt to Mr. Durant. It v/ns u^taliltiibedlogivHyouog 
women opportnniLies for education equivalent to tboi^c UMUilly proviiUsit in collugus for 
young men. It is undor ehrifttian influence, discipline and course of itistnwtion. Ouv. hour 
a day the pupils aid in domestic work. It comprises a Preparatory and Collegiate Depart- 
ment. Exhibited by a benntirnl water-colour painting, ground plans and photographs of 
ita bnililing!?. 

" Smith College at Xorthampton owfta its origin and endowment to Miss Smith (d' 
Hatfield, who left a large bt^quest to trustees to establish a woman's college at Northamp- 
ton, impofiing, as the sole condition, that the reriuirements for admission should be the 
same as at collegea for young men. It has no pre|uiratory department. It was dedicated 
in July, 1876. Between one aitd two bnndred pupiU applied for admission, but only six- 
teen were received, and form its Freshman Class. Each of these exhibiU have documents 
aud repurtti giving the history, coureo of instruetion and catalogues of the inautution. 

■' KoRSlAL St'Hooi-s.— Six in number. Their design is strictly professional, and none 
I are admitted except on ])aA^ing uxatninalion. One acliool is to prepare the pu^nls to teach 
drawing, the others to tit them for organizing, governing and tinching the publiu schools 
of the Cunimoiiweakh. The esBential part ot the instnictJun i» tlu' Mctual praetiuo of 
tearhing, under the eye and supervirion of the teachers. It is believed that these schools 
differ from the Normal Schools of other States in requiring of the candidates for admiMnun 
that they shall have acquired habit* of application and study, that their charactcra shall 
he formed, and that they shall bo well grounded in the rudiment*} reijuired of teacheni in 
the public schools. In other words, they arc not schools for the teaching of general 
knowledge, or for the training of character, but arc strictly technical or professional 
schools. They are exhibited by twenty photi^graphs and drawings of the interiors and 
exteriorH of each of tlie five schools -, by eiiculan. t»f the course of instruction, and by re- 
ports giving a full history and statistics of these schools. 

" PUBUC LlBRARiE-s. — In the early part uf the present century, pnjvision was mad© 

1 by law for the organization of Social Libraries. These answered the wants for fifty vearvi 

but as oar common school system was extended, the value of libraries as a part of i 




syeieaa of instruetinii tH-'came general)}' n-cogntzed. Th« neceseities of soiuethiiig better 
tViAn th» Hoi-inl Library kt] It) chofHuiBing of nil net, in 1851, " to uuUiorize cities a^ toiriw 
to establish nnil maintitin publiu libraries." Onn luiiiiin'il :iiiil KcvciiLy-two city andtuwn 
libraries have been estnbliehed, total Ubrnrifle, 1863, containing 3,000,0(M) volume^, aod 
circulating annoaliy 8,(100,000 volumes. 

" The largest free library in the United States is at Bosbon ; the oldrat at N«nr Bed* 
ford. That of Bo«t«n has over 300,000 volumes, lends more than a million of books in a 
year, and is exhibited by seventeen volumes, giving ita history, contents of the libnuy, 
and its administration. It has scvon branches, making it inuro a<»:c»ible lo the |>o]-ulv 
tion. T1i« Librnry nf Boaton, and some of thn nlhrr city libraries, are open on Sunday, 
and very favmirahlr- re.inlu have attended tlu' ojipiiinj^ nf them on that day. 

"TheLibr«rii.-.tal Xew Bedford, Springfield, Concurd, Lynn and Worcester are among 
llie more iioled, and are represented by cawlogues and photographs of the exteriors and 
interiors. A fullaiid coinjilet^ history of tlie Public Libraries has been prepared for the 
Exhibition by Mr. Horace K. Scudder, and contains mucli useful an«l valuable informa- 
tion. 

"MiscBLU\SEors. — Perkins Instiliilion for the Blind and Clarku's Institution for 
the Deaf are eoqjorationa hupportud mainly by |)rivati.' endowments, but receive yearly 
grants from the State proportioned lo the number of pupils. They aie cUissitied by law 
with educational inBtiluiions, and an under the direction of the Board of Iviucation. 

" Perkins Iiislitution, tiie earliest scliuol for the blind iu the country, was iiicorpomted 
in 1S29, and for uinny years wiw iindor the cai-e of Dr. llovve. It is exhibited by 
several large volumi-j!, prinu-d at the schoul, by spetiinrna of the work of the pupils, .iiul 
by a eompTete set of iu reports. 

" At the Clarke InsLitntton for the Deaf, ami at the Deaf Mut«t School in Biwton, 
the pupils are taught articiilntinn and reaiiing from tin" lipa, ilistierming almost eniircly 
with the "sign language.'' 1'hfly use the Knglish laugiiajn* as a nie<iium of communica- 
tion between themselves and with otherfl. It is ex!iibiti;d by views of exterior and in- 
terior, and by report* specially pr«pflr«-d, giving a history of the Institution and of ibc 
system of instruction ailoplwl at the school. " Visiblr< Speech," Mhii-h is usetl in this 
school and more or less in most of thi- other dcnf nclioi.U of tbn cnuiitry, is exhibited in 
ten volumes, |>repared by IViiffssor A- linili.tiu Bell, and in six charts. 

"The Kiiuciitiomd .M:ip of the State wiw de^i^aied by Mr. Philbrick, the Snp*'rin- 
tenderil of Scb'ioU in Boston, iirxi shows the dilfiisioii of unr i:<diic;ttioiial system in every 
section of till-' Suite, 'Die college is the foundutiuu of our educational system, li »n» 
established in I(!3'8, and was toUowed by tbu common sciiuol in 1G17. The colleges lia%'e, 
from lime to lime, raised their standard of admission and graduation, and the grammar 
and high schooU have mn<[e their course to coiit'orm. The college — though the creation 
of the State, and fre<it]ent>ly aided by it — is an independent corporation, over which the 
State retains a visitorinl power to re&tmin and coerce, if it should depart from its normal 
course. The colleges have he»in controlled and governed by learned and judicious men, 
according to their views of the wants of the people, .ind h;ive bi-en the source and Joapir- 
ation of our system of instnictian, moulding and irariing public opinion. Our system re- 
sembles the Knglish rather than that if many of the Westii-n States, whe-re the common 
school is the foinulntion, the university the oittgi-nwtli and 4:ap»toiie ; the whole mouldrd 
by public opinion, and depenilent npou the State. 

" The MasMicluiM'tt.'i St.-it'' B<>»rd of Kducation claim that its exhibit in " Educational 
«y8t«m», methods and bbraries," stands the lirst, — 

" A. In the systematic Arrailgement of the ^iifferent classes iu it* group. From th« 
limited sgiacu allotted U< it, being compelled to give prominence only to those exhibits of 
present interest from their novelty and value, and showing the others by reports and 
catalogued. 

" B. In furnishing evidence by its exhibits and reports that the educational system of 
Massachusetts excels in breudth and vaneiy, begiiMiing with the Ktudergarteiis, continued 
through m Primary, Grammar and High ScbtKHs, Ui ita Colleges and U'riiversities, wliero 
cqiiHl advantages arc otlercd to eacli sex, and tbt^iice ihrough iis Law, >ledical aod Theo- 
logical Scliuuls. 



" C In Drawing, startiog with the principle that everr child that can lie Uuglil to 
[■write can learn to draw, requiring dran'ing id iU Frimaiy, tiraiitmnr and Hi^li Schooli) ; 
in leaching industrial drawinL' in it« Ercaing Classes, and providing for the training of 
teachers in its N^rniftl Art School. 

^'D. In its Tt'chiiical SchuuU, educating IIk- hand, eye and mind for inclubtrial and 
ccientiBc pursuite. In it£ Normal SchooU. tniiriing ilG pupils solely for their rhuseii pra- 
fe&sions. 

" E. In ila tree Puhlic LiUrarioa and Kt-ailing Koomi^ fnniinhing the means, which arc 
["largely used, to cuntinun tlinnigh Vifu the cullnrc of the faculties nurtured in yootli. 

" F. Iti showicig an educatiunni system moTc complete in the advantages offered to 
every age and clasB, and to each sex, and with a larger endowment and annual cxpfindi- 
ture in proportion to population. 

There u no 4-|iie«tion hnt that the Mangachusette Educattounl Exhibit watt all that ii 

here claimed for it, in regard to " systems, methods and librariea." It was planned in 

quitf^ & philosophical epiril. Nothing a])p«Brecl to have been admitted into the colleciion 

but what had either some special excellence, or peculiarity ot" its own. It was arranged 

, also with gi'cat care and in systematic order. This rendered it highly attractive to edu- 
cntionist-s from abroad, and especially to those fnmi tho west and «fiuth-we»t of the con- 
tinent^ who, regarding Massachusetts as their educational rt/ww mater, wore Ktill anxious to 

[l«arii from her words of wisdom, and gather from livr, lessons of deep practical experience . 
From an official account of the I'Mucational Institutions of Massachusetta we con* 

'dense the following information : 

STATISTICS OF EDUCATIOX IK MASSACHUSETTS, I87&-6. 

Area of Masaachusetta in sijuare miles, 7,800. 

Pupulatinn, 1,riM,9l:j : in cities, 836,924 ; tn towns, 814,98ft. 

Valuation. $1,840,733,7011. 

Cities, 10 ; towns. 322; total, 341, 

Common Schools, .'i,.S.'50 ; tt-acbera, 8,2r>9 ; pupils 289,950. 

Higli School.'', 212: teachers, ri><'2; pnpils, l5,ti36. 89 per cent of popnlation of 
[State i^ in cities and towns having High Schools. 

Pupils in rublic Schools, 305,776. 

Avcnige length of time the Public Schools are kept open, S months and 17 days. 

Evening Schools, 1 14 ; ifachcm, 364 ; pupils, 0,337, 

State Normal Schools, <J ; teachers, 5fl ; pnpiU in AH School, 330 ; in other schools, 
t896 ; total, 1.22C. Expenditure for, $72,980, 

Teachers' Inbtitiites, annual average numWr, 8 ; «verago annual atlendaoco, 1,0G3. 

Incorpiirated At:ademii.'S, 72 ; pupils, 5,768. 

Privat<i SclnH^ls, .141 ; pupils, 14,513. 

Special Sr.^to InslitutiowK. 7 ; pupils, 1,687. 

Ubrnnes.— Free Public, I7i! ; volumus, 1,069,508 ; yearly circulation, 3,068,338. 
kSocial. 237: volumes, 536,191 ; yearly circulation. 1,I7I,IJ71. In Institutions, 178; 
[volumes, 1,010,073 ; yearly circidntionl G7I.41S. Sunday School, 1,276 ; volumes, 809,- 
[399; yearly circulation, 3.bSl.692. Total number of librarius, l,8G3. Total number of 
[volumes, 3,225.171. Total yearly circulation, 7,902,516. 

Universities, 2 ; general students, 858 ; professional, l,0i7 ; total, 1,905. 

Collies, 7 ; students, 1,076. 

Professional SehooU, 7; studenta, 194. 

Scientific Schools, 3 ; students, 506. 

Exjwnditure : total for Public Schools, 86,201,614 ; for erecting and repairing schooli 
[fcuildiugs, 81,533,142 ; for each cliild of school age^ $21. 

School Fund, $2,065,238 ; income, $167,605 ; moioty to cities and towns, $33,827. 
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TART XI. — NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL KXHIBrW. 



Tahlc sliovio^ the increase in tho T&luntion ; in tbe inoaot raised by taxadoo fer the 
Hupport of aohools ; the Dumbor of children between the ages of 4 nod 16, to 194d. ud 
bclwoen the afxs of 5 iind t.'), sine* that time; and the nmount riised for each child. 
Tlie Tnhh commcnoM with (ho cBtohlishtncnt of the Bonrd of Edaoatioo, Id 1837, atitl 
prea the amount<i, at intorvula often years, down to 1876. 
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Total valu« of School R«iMitifr« iii IBM, $660,000. 

Total value of S«lii,ol Itiiil.liiigi: in l§7«,%S0.S.'^G,077. _ 

Statu Bo.Mtli of JCiior.vnoN.— EslabH»hi-d in 1837, cnnaisteof the Oovuninr atnl 
Licat-Govcrnor, an<l eight jjeraons nppointol by the flovernor for a term nf ejj^ht ywara, 
one retiring eftch year in the onler ol appointment, HoKIa in trust any grant or d^viae of 
Unds, and any donation or be>(]ii''sc of |>ersnnal property, made to it for eilucatioiial pur 
poses. Preacrihes the form of school regiuters, ana of blanks for school rctiirns. Has 
charge tif tJio Stat* Nornml School*. Appoints a secretary, agenta, the art-<Un'ct«r, tuiU 
the vUitors and teachers of the Normal Schools. Make« an annual report to Ijegittlatare 
uf its doings, with observation!) and anggt^jitions, tognthor with an abstract of lh« school 
returns.* Incidental expetkses of Bi>ard, and official expenaeii of mt^rabers, paid out of 
iuoorne uf school fnnd. 

SbcRETARY of Board op EddcatIOS. — Appointed by Board. Salary, travelling, 
and office expuitses paid out of income of school fund. I{«ceive4, arranges, and makeii ali- 
Bbraots of Boliool re^KirlK and returiiH. CollecU information respecting condition of e^luca- 
tional intereatfi. DifTusus informaliun to prumutv those iutercst«. 8uggCBt£ impniremcnts 
to Board. Vinlte difluront parts uf the HiaUi Ui awaken put]lL(i intiirpBt in educational 
nuttbere, and attends edueatiimaJ mcetingH. ConductK, by liirn.Ht'[f or agentis Teachers' In- 
sdlutee. Sends blanks, re|:iHtnra, nnd r«>pc)rU> of Boanl to towng and cities, la a visitor 
of each of the State Normal Schools. 

AuBNTK Of BoAiii) OF KiiL'CATiON. — One or more authorized by atatutes, to h« ap- 
pointed by Hoard. Now. hvc in number, assigned to diScrent sections of the State. 
Visit towns and cities ; observe schools ; confer with teachers and committees ; give ailiiee 
and in-itriictinn in principles and methods of edocation, by lectures and teaching cxerciMs ; 
bold iii-Htiiutai. 

Statk DiRKtn-oH OP Art EmroATiON. — Appointed by Board of Kducation as one of 
its agents. Is at tho bejid of the State Normal .'Vrt School ; miperinlRnds the itwtniclion 
in drawing, and examines the classes in the S[at« Normal School, and in the l-'nw Indus- 
trial Drawing Schools of the cities and towns ; visits tbe cities and towns to confer with 
teachers and committees. 

City and Town Scitooi. CoMMm-EKs.— Klected by the people for three years, one- 
tfaird retiring annually. Wutueii are eligible. Have entire charge and superinlendeDco 
of all public schools in town. Keporl annually in print to town, and make aooual retuma 
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to SeereCary of SUte BontA of t^diication. Krceive aper diem allowaDcc for serviceB, the 
miaimum of which ir fixed by stiitiite. 

Cnv AMJ Town Supkbintendests.— May be nppointcd by Schnol Commiltee of 
town, if so ordered by annual vottf. ComponMlion fixed by cnmmittoe. May be np- 
poinlcd by achoo] committee of a ctty, who may also fix tliecompensation. If a supt^rin- 
tpndcnl IB appointed, the school eommittop receive no compensation. SuiH-riuteriHfnt 
works wholly under th« direction and control of committee, and reportji to that body. 

CoMMf>\ .ScHOui-s. — RstAhlished by vohintary action of towns in I'i.'il. Made ccm- 
pnWiry by law in lfi-*7, Reiiiiirtnl in every town. Must bo kt'pt for eix months, io 
nunilier sufficient for all children. Miutt instruct in orthography, rwading, writing, Eng- 
lish graiuriiHr, |j«i»jjrftpliy, iirithmt'lic, the history of the United St-atps, drawing, and good 
behaviour. Mar/ inHtnict in algebra, vocal muuic, physiology and hygiene, agriculturv, and 
aewiug. Graded in the cities and vill-iaes ; ungrjided in the rural discrict*. 

UlCH Schools. — Established in 1634. Allowed in every town, and reiqiiired in 
tovTDS of 500 families or householders. Are for the benefit of all inhabitante. Must be 
kept 36 weeks. Besides branches taught in common ecbooU, instruct in general history, 
book-keeping, geometry, natural philosophy, clmmiKtry, botany, civil |KtHty of >(as.'iachu- 
BCtts and LTnitod States, and Lalin. A higher gratle n<qnirMl in towns of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants. Bciidcj! bnincheij previnu»ly montiuned, inxtrnct. in (irenk, French, a&Cronomyr 
geology, rhetorir, logic, intelieclnal and moral sciencn, and political economy. 

EvBNiNO Schools. — First kept in 1836. Authorized by law, 1^57. May be kept 
in any town for persona over twelve years of age. Do not take place of other schools. Are 
under control of Sehoo] Committee. 

State Xohmal Schulua — For infttruction &nd traininj;, only, of persons intending 
to teach. At Fmminghain, for laiiiea only, opened I83Li ; at Wcsifiela, for both sextos, 
opened 1831) j at Itrid tig water, for both HexeA, opuniKl IStO; at Siiiem, for ladies only, 
opened lSo7 ; at Worcester, for both .sexes, opened \H7^. A regular course of two years, 
in four te^-ms of twenty weeks eacli, and, in Midition, an advanced tonrse of the same Kuigth; 
or, a single course of four years. luetruct, in regular course, in all Englisii branches 
taught in the public schuolg ; and iu (rreek, Latin, French, German, and higher mathe- 
matics in the atlvanced course. All these subjects lue studied with reference to teaching 
them, and ^{lecial inatructioti i^ given in the principles and methods of school organisa- 
tion, goveniment, and teaching. Schools under general control of Board of Education ; 
and Cftch, under immediate supervision of a Board of Visiturs, coDsiating of two mombiTS 
of the Board of Kdncalion, with the .Secr«tary. At Bridgewater, Westfield, and Framing- 
ham, boardtng-haltd are connecteil witli the schools, where students live at cost. Schools 
supported wlivtly by State. Tuition free. Normal Art School, established in 1873 ; ob 
ject— to fnrniiih trained instrnclura in industrial art to the bowns and citiea. Open Co both 
MXM Supported by State, lender control of Board of Kducation. 

Thachkii-s* In-stitutes. — Authorized by statntw. Held in various parts of the State- 
by the Secretary and Agenu of the Board of Education. Supported by income of school 
fund. 

Ihdustriai. Drawing Classes. — Required in citieu ami towns having 10,000 in- 
habitiints. Free to all the inhabitants. Under the control of school committee. Usually 
held in the evening. 

Special. Statk Institutions. — Supported only in part by the State. State appro- 
priates agruBti sum annually to the Perkins Institution, and Massachubetts Asylum for 
the Blind, in which all the State pupils may bo educated. To the Clarke Institution at 
Northampton, the Boston Schuol for Deaf Mutes, and the American Asylum at Hatlforii, 
Conn., .State pays a K|ipcilit'<l Huni for tuition and bourd of each deaf mute sent as a State 
pupil. Kequired to re,port annually to Board uf Fducation. To the School for Idiotic 
and Feeble Mimled Yoiith, State appropriates annually. Schools under euperviaion of 
Board of State Charities. Pupils nenl to all these institutions by Governor, on petition 
of parents or friends, ncLXimpanied by proper certificate. Number of Deaf Mutee, 168 
of Eilind, 169; ofldtota, 120. 

Rkpoiim Schoous. — For boye, at Westboro.' For girU at Lancaster. Received Xoi 
minority on sentenci! by a magistrate for a statotory offence. Each ecbool under contra' 
of a Board of Trnatees appointed by Governor. 



to reader t«iicliing in this branch more succenful, thn ftiitliorities of tUe Konnal School 
at Ciacintiati, rviiuirv thnl the coudidate-tvachur shall go through a thorough course of 
blackbonnl drawing for the purpose of being (ible to ski;t«1i ofl-hainl ubject Iituoos, rea- 
dily on tl»p blackboard." As to th*" oystem of ilrawing fidoptcd at CUveland, the Amt- 
ricatt Bwhttllrr says : — 

"In drawing;, U]i!vphui[d bus a syfiLcni of her own. It U iiilroduL-cd iti the tirst school 
TOOT, and contiimciL thronffbotit the iMitire cmirsf^, ahmil an hotir huiI a half per week 
being devoted to it. Pupils hflgin with line drawings on blai:kbciar<i and sl»te ; from thU 
they pass to drawing of simple object*, which thoy are not only required to draw, but to 
dcscribi?, both object and position, omlly and in wiitiiig. Then they draw the object 
from the object itself in different positions," 

3, Tfioroiif/htUMf. — Tins was an excellence, which, «ven from a cursory examination 
of the pupils' work, especially in the City Schools, was forcibly impressed upon my miud. 
Nor was this evidence of thoroughness confinerl to the higher branches ; it seemed to be 
characteristic of the school work generally thrun^houl the ^tace. 

4. EducatiojMii Siaiiiiti'r». — Uuusual paiiiti Here taken by the State authoritiea to pre- 
6ent the oducatioruU statiaticti of Ohio in a clear and striking li^jht. This was done by 
the aid of a series of ninps niid charts. The Wisconsin Jottmal of EducaHon thus describefc 
these iuap«: — 

*'Ko. 1, is n plain white cloth upon which u painted a globe, as largo as llwarea will 
admit j thU is red, and i-epresents the entire school population nf the Staui, the figures of 
which ore printed in bold type across the button]. We will suppose it is 100,000. 

" Map No. 3, ivpresenta the same gloUi- witli say gfl per tvnt. of it slightly coloured. 
This onluured iiortion reprBHenlit liit! inuuber ennilloti in lIih Public Hchtwl, and the pur^ 
red tlie unRtinilled, or number not attending school ; the figures and percentage arc given at 
the bottom. 

•' Mjip No. .?, gives a still smaller portion of the globe coloured, representing tbe 
average Attendance, in its proportion to the entire enumeration, figures and perceatage« 
being given also. Successive maps in the same manner show the number and proportion 
of pupils pursuing the ditferent branches required to be taught, as reading, ^pelting, p^^u- 
manship, history, kc. It is a very unique, impressive, and instructive exhibit." 

" Another feature is a series of ninpb of tbi^ State, showing by a system of shading, 
the amount between certaio luLined sums, which each connty appropriates for educational 
purposes; iU) population and valuation ; and monthly wages paid to teachers, as indicative 
of tni} character uf ti^'achers employed ; and also school population and attendance. These 
also are ingenious and inlea-stiug." ~ 



STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF OHIO. 

" Number of youth of school age : Whites, 995, 1 28 ; Uolounjd, 

22.598 1,017,736 

" Number of pupils enrolled in Public Bchoola: Boys, 375,436; 

Girls, 33(i.693. ,.. 713,129 

"Number enrolled in High School: Boys, 11,280; Girls, 

12,932 24,212 

"Number of pupils 16-31 years of age onrolted: Boys, 

64.941 ; Uirfs, 38,110.... 93,051 

"Number 16 21, enrolled m High Schoola : Boye, 4,746 ; 

llirls, B,fl23 10,26fl 

" Average daily attendance in all the Schools : Boys. 225,481 ; 

GiSb, 209,918 436;439 

" Number of Teachers employed : Men, 10.816 ; Women, 

12,306...„ 22,492 



'Number t.-mploye(l in High Schools: Men, 427 ; 'Women, 

214 Wl 

■Whole number of School-house* in thft State. 11^34 

' Total value of Sehool-houaoii in tho State, including 

gTonmls. $19,£76,504 00 

' Keceipt* f'ritm aII fUHii-cca for Sohool purposes 8,71 1,411 H5 

'Total expenditure for Pnblic Schook 8,170.9.^9 93 

'Average cost of education ftrr ntjiita of enrolment 10 S7 

'Average cost of education fier capita of average daily at- 
tendance. 17 39 

' Number of pnjiila enrolled in Private Schools 10,052 

'Number of Teachtrs in Private Schools. 211 



Xr. THK EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE STATE OF NKW JERSEy. 

Although a comparatively sinaJl Stat«, the Educational Kxhil>il from New Jersey 
was, undoubtedly, th"* ino»t exLviisivo and reproBcntativfl in its charactdr (acconliog to 
htT aize) of any StAt« in the Union. This woa owing to the admirable manner in which 
the Hon. E. A. Apgor (State Superint*ndeut of Education) had planned the " Exhibition 
Campaign " in his Statu, and enlisted the schools in the projnct. He held meetings in 
every county and city, and urged upon the acliool authorities the neceasity of getting 
apecimeDS of work from every school, «o a« to secure a faithful exhibit of school work 
from the whol« State. By this means he enlisted the entire educational machinery of 
New Jereey. It was, therefore. excofttlJngly gratifying to Mr. Apgar, and most creditable 
to the Slate, that of the 2.810 Public School Teacliersin New Jersey, 2,C90, or 95 percent. 
of tbera, furnished work for the Exhibition ; that of 17,662 specimens exhibil«Ml, 16,100 
wer« from the Public .Schools alone. The number of pupils that fiirniahed work was 
14,000. The character of the whole exhibit may be best gathered from the following 
-snmnmry, prepared by the State Superintendent :^ — 

"(1.) In. Volumes: 

Drawings, nuiuber of apecimens 1,190 

Maps, number of specimens 2,607 

MathcuiaticB, number of specimens 1,603 

Penmanship, number urs[M;oimen6 1,808 

Grammar, number of specimens 714 

Composition, number or specimens 630 

Sp*lling, number of specimens. 2,821 

Primary Work, number of specimens 3,147 

MiHc«Uaneous Work, number of Bpecimens 340 

Total number of volumes 438 

Number of specimens in volumes 14,8B9 



(S.) In Frames.' 



DrawingB, number of specimens....... 

Maps, number of Bpeciniens 

Penmanship, number of specimen* 

Number of specimens in Frames. 



237 



(5.) Jn Port/oliog : 

Drawings, number of specimens J32 

M.ip«, tuimbor uf epecimeiiB gj 

JJumber of spccimeiiii in portfolios 189 

(4.) MUcxUaMova : 

Number of Pliotogniplis of School Buildings J33 

Nnmber of Swreoewpic Views. 69 

Number of Decennial Exhibils in Manusonpt 21 

Number of School Histories 27 

A complete set of State Educational Reports from 1839 to 1875, inclnsive, boand i^ 
seven volumes. 

A full set of Blanks and Forms Tisod in conducting School business. 
Copies of tliB School Law, containing blanlts, forms, and directions. 
Large Pen Drawing, 48 x 32 inches, r-?specting the progress made in the Uniterf States 
during the past century, executed by D. T. Amea, of Elizabeth. 

C'ryptoeamift of New Jersey, arninged by Coe F. Austin, including — 

Five liundred and twenty-six species uf Musoi ; 

One hundr«d and sixty-eight species of Hepaticw ; 

Two hundred and fourteen specimens of Licheues. 

Total numbur of specimens of MiacelUneoua 865 

Total number of Books exhibited by the Colleges , 730 

Total Domber of Minenits, Ac, exhibited by the Colleges 62 

Tutal number of specimens of Pupils' Work furnished by the Private 
Schools 720 



GRAND TOTALS. 

"Number of Colleges ropre-scnt<d 2 

Number of Privatw S<;hooU represented 33 

Number of Public Utij^adrtd Schools representtd 1,184 

Number of Public (iiiujwl Schools rcpreaented 230 

Number of High Schools rtprfswited 8 

Number of Public Schuols unrepresented : 120 

Total number of Public Schools in the State ^ 1,643 

Number uf Public Schuu'l Ti^avkers in the State 2,610 

Number of Public School Teachers who furnished work S,6d0 

Percentage of School Tenchers u'ho furnished work 90 per cent. 

Number of Pupils who funiished work U.OOO 

Number of SpectmeriB from Public Schools 16,150 

Number of Specimens from (lolleges and Private Schools 1,512 

Total number of Specimens exhibited 17,662** 



It will thus be seen that the New Jen*ey exhibit consisted of drawings, maps, mati 
maticftl work, penmanship, gramtuntical exerciaeB, composiLion, etc. Besides this, Princ«-' 
ton College sent Lo the Exhibition a uniq^uc and rare collection nf hooks written by past 
and pre«ent alumni and officers of the college, numbering seven hundred and thirty bound 
volumes, and several hundred pamphlets, including one thousand one hundred and sixteen 
titles. The bound volumes represented nearly three hundred authors, including thirty 



cyllwge professors, eleven college presideots, niiie supreme court ju<lge», two vice-presidt^iiU, 
aod one President i»f the United States — .lames Madison. 

Rutgere' College also exhibited old and rare views of the college, photogrsphis por- 
trails, old ai>parRtu8 — atnong which was a compau used by Oeueral Washington in his 
survey of Virginia, in 1748. Tlier« wore in additiou models and geological epecitnens, 
etc. Private Schools, and the Normal School at Trenton, were also well represented. 



STATE OF EDUCATION IN NEW JEIISEV, 1870. 

From tht) Catnlugiie of the New Jersey exhibit, I gather the following interesting 
facts in regard to her educational progress during the last decade : — 



RKVKHnK. 



18fi6. 



State Appropriation « 82,929 C9 

Town8hii>Tax 48e,878 14 

Interest oF' Surplus Kevenue 

Diistricl and City Tax 47,(T.}7 17 

Tout for support of Schools Gie.SOS 00 

Total for Erection of Buildings 47,0y0 17 



School Cuildrbn. 



Oennis 

Enrolment. 



208,404 
13Ct,3i»0 



I87f.. 

$1,338,578 67 

24,865 31 

31,769 46 

\>\6,-i!i2 18 

1,763,596 35 

548,869 17 



312,649 

191.731 



dCnOOL TiERM. 

SchooU kept o]n:ti 

Valuation or Sonooi. Hrupbrtt. 

Number of School Buildings 

ValOfldat $100orle«s 

Between 8100 and *500 ,,.. 

Between 8jOO and $1,000 ..... 

Between 81,000 and 8.1.000 

Butwe«n 85,000 and $10,000 

Over $10,000 

AveraKC Value 



7 montlii. 9 months 14 days. 



1322 

Ufl 
546 
304 
S64 
35 
56 
Sl,639 



Total Value «l,ti48,000 



1542 

36 

330 

378 

C46 

94 

124 

«4,08& 

*6, 205 ,000 



Condition of Soiiooi, BtntviNos. 



Very Poor., 
Poor ......... 

Medinm..... 

Oood 

Very Good. 



TCACtlKRS AND SALARY. 

Males 

FemaleB 

Salary per mouth to Males. .... 
Salarj- per MonlU to Femalea.., 



852 

i:J10 

$3<J 83 

SJl 25 



d46 

2307 
$67 75 
837 75 



Xn. THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 



Next in order of toerit, m it appeHred to me, was the somewhat exteniive and com- 
plete two-fold exhibit fVom the Netherlands. From a purely oducatioiml poiiil of viei 
the oolleetion of Bchool material was, of course, the most attractive ; hnt the admirable 
fteries of illustrations of tho public works of Holknd. — dykea, sluices, cannU, iii)ueduct«, 
quays, brid^, railroads, etc., was uevertheleea most interesting and tagtructive to bbe 
eduoatiouist. Here was vividly portiiiyod, ori aii oxtiMiKivu scsih:, and in a hc ries of gran<) 
object lessons, the engineering difficulties caused by the peculiar physical conformation of 
iloUand, and ui illustrattou as to how they were overcome by th« patient foresight and 
scientific ability of her engineers. The constant demand for this kind of professional 
skill has imposed upon the Governmont the necessity to which it has liberally respondeil, 
of providiujj mt«n8 for training " boys of from 17 tg 18- year* of age " in the " Industrial 
and Artisan Schools " of the country, so as " to become clever artisans in tht-ory and 
practice." Thesp Bcbools arp pi-actical work«ho])a, where boys are taught to be skilfnl 
smiths, carT^enters, joiners, wood carvers, and maaoniL In other schools they an tnuned 
to various higher inechauicnl and eiigiueerliig pursuits. 

In addition, tht^rcfore, to the school apparatus from the Nethi-rlands, which was 
hibitcd by "the Society of Teachers in Holland," there was exhibited from the 
Bchoals at Rotterdam, a capital collection of drawings and designs of bridges, embuil 
ments, furtificatious, iltustralions of trades, and oftlK- machines used in connection with 
them ; also models of locks, binges, wheels, pulleys, etc. 

This branch of instruction has of late yeant received a great impetus in other conn- 
tries. — even iu those very differently circumstanced from Hollajid. Tlie reasons for thia 
attention to practical and induRtriiLl training in otlier countnes are very different from 
those which have weight in Holland. The reasDtts are, however, no less practical, but 
they arise out of a different state of things, and grow also out of the necessities of thi> 
case in each eountry — iiei'^ssiliea which demand a butter culture and training for young 
men in the practical art«. But to this itubject I shall refer hereafter. 

The chief peculiarities of the exhibit from the Kingdom of the Netherlands may be 
thus summed up : — 

1. It conlAtned a carefully selected collection of " physical instruments and apparm-" 
tna, constructed for ecbooU, under the auspices of the Society of XeucKei-s in Holland." 
This collection conaiated of 86 articles. They are "supplied by the Society, through Mr. 
H. J, Harting-Hsnk, median ictnn, Utrecht," at a cost of i3C>A0. There whs also an ex- 
cellent collection of maps, charts, globee, atlases, plaster casts, modcle, drawings, etc. The- 
illustrations of natural history exhibited by Mr. Berghius. of Groningen, were particolar- 
ly excellent, of which I took a note at the time. 

2. It embraces a very extensive and typical collection of nearly "2,500 original Dutch 
books and periodicals, clasutieil by subjects, and, for the greater part of a latedat«, re- 
markabld for their contentH, or for the form in which they have appeared, and sent in by on© 
hundred and twenty-six publishers." 



EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS OF ASD BDUCAnON IX HOLLAND. U9 



3. It incladed & displajr of " designs nod models, renr carertillj- drnwn, of some of 
the grent ptihlic works of Holland ; among ntliera plans, of th« principal ilykee and canals: 
not the lea%t intoiv^ting amfing which waa a plan of the proposed dyke to shut ont half of 
the iluyder Zvv ; and a plan of the now ship canal from ATnst0rO:im to the North S«, 
wliicii great work is now in proccsa nf conslruction. Views or the gi*at recovered ^rffi- 
of the Haarlom Lake were also ahowo, with a roprefic-ntation of tlie immense pumping 
machinery which afrcctc<d that drainage.*" 

SKKTCfr OK EDUOATIOX IN THK NETHKUI.ANDS. 

From an einhorate rpport on the " Elemcntnry and Middle CIaaa Inatriiction in the 
Xetherlandfl," puhlifihf^d by the Royal Commiwioncra to thfl Exhibition, I Rather the fol- 
lowing fact« relating to the histor)' and growth of education in that Kingdom; — t 

" When, in the bi'ginming iif tli(! |»n-'«rnt century, liw Batavjan Itepiiblic bad taken 
in»lruL'tion nnilrr its spi-cinl pnttflrlinn, and en den wm red to pmniote its efitahliehmont hy 
iHibliatlidns lia»ed entiivly nn the liberal principle? advocated and prumuij^aled by the 
Society for the Puhlir Onod. which tended eapecially to render the school entindy inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical influence, tha first School Law was passed on the 3rd of April, 
1806. 

*' By this law, and the roguUtions and ordinances thereto appertaining, it was pre- 
scribed among other things, that the sapcrvision of the school should he committed to 
School Inspcctoin, who were to conatituto in each Department (Province) a permanpnt 
School Board. In larger Commnnes there wem to he, hesides. Local School Board-i. No 
school waa tn bp eotablished without a special sanction of the Provincial or Conimunal 
flovernment. Tiie instruction embraced : Ko;wUng, Writing, Arithmetin, Butch, French. 
Hiid other iiiodem laiigiiagt-s, and even the Cliissics, (.J«ograpliy, and the allied branches. 
This law npplied to ;ill Bcliomls with ttie single exception of the Gymnasia, or Latin Schools 
(Graoimnr Schools). Public School.s were such as were entin.'Iy. or partially »iip]iorled 
by funds, either of the State, the Department, the Municipality, or some ecck'siiwlital cor- 
poration. Private School!" were distinguished into two classes : to the first class belongi^d 
those founded either by chiirchea and other ecclesiastical bodies, or hy the Society for lb- 
T*ublic Oood, or else tfiose, the expenses of which were defrayed by individuals binding 
themselves to their support. To tlie second class belonged such as were carried on entirely 
at the expense or mk of tlte Prtuci])aU. 

" Wilh rpganl to tbe tuition, it Wiis prescribed thai, while imparting suitable and 
useful infiirmatinn, it should be made conducive to the developmeoi of ihe intellectnal 
fa«iHieaof the children, and to their training in all ohristisn and social virtues, 

"The school-books to be usi^d were snljjt^cted to s strict inspection on the part of the 
floveniment thraiigh the School Board* The qualification for giving school instruction 
wftB obtaiiu'it hy certificiites aft^r examinattoiw beM l>v the School Inspectors, or School 
Boards. There were four diffi-rt?nt classes or grade* of certtficateji ; to get appointed to 
any whr»ol, however, whether puMJc or private, a special appointment <fv admission was 
re<juired which, as a rule, could only be obtained by Hubmitlitig to nnother examination, 
mostly a competitive one. For female te:icbers and all priv;it« teaclirru, there existed 
only one class or grado. Their qualification however, as well as that of the lejwhers of 
the fourth grade, and originally ol' those of the third graile also, wm limited Ui the Pro- 
vince, or the oiimmuno where it wiis obtaiiitid. Persons transgressing any of these pre 
scriptions were liable to punisbm-sut or penalties. ^^H 

^H *H. SimoniB, in lUtve Ha rJtux Mon'/m uTOciotiM Ulli, ISTS.'. V 

^^^ 1 1 hftvv ihouitbt k ilMlntbU to glva (bl« Inrorinatioti h> (nil at poMifcle, Kltbengb. i^raatly eonilMiMd, not ^^^M 

00)7 for thoiDtarMl whl«h sUaebM tv th« btflorv of ••loMiiun In nulUn'l, haf •!■« bacant* of lh« fael thar ^^^H 

nanjr ]i«Dp1« (u)ar>uiiil tlic Dui^ i^fUoi nf >dui!ati(ia wlUi ibsi «f U«riaany, vhvrMf Uis; diScr widelj iti ^^^^ 

Baiijt (uirticiilsr*- 





" When, on the establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, after the events 
of 1813, a new constitucion was fnimed, a Decree, dated the 6Lh of March, 1815, settled : 
That thi; Jachool Law of ISOO should be taken iis the basis for the further regulating of 
iiifel ruction. Afturwarda, huwL-vtT, a Vfhemeiit opposition ai-oso in the Southern Provin- 
ccii (Belgium), among Iho cloricol pariy, aguiiiHt the uxclueion of dogmatic inetmotion 
from the aclioolfl, obji^ctJng to tlio State's interfering with eilucutiuiial niaUer& This or*- 
position aaeerted itself efiiiecially during the political ditanrlmncKs in Belgium in 1830, 
which resulted in the tiiml aepiiration of the two [jarta of the kingdom. 

" In the Northern Provinces (Netherlande), too, voices wen^ heard in favonr of the 
so-called liberty of instruction. By a Royal Decree, on the 2nd of January, 1842, 
^(Btaateblad No. 1), the influence of the occlcaiastical element oblainod an important 
andcncy. In appointing teachers, the candidate's religious perRuoaion was to bo laken 
into account. The clergy of tho various creeds were allowed a right of cenBor»hip on the 
»chool books. Religious instruction was not exactly included in the programme, but the 
chool-rooiDS were to he plared «t the dtRpoAal of the elergj', ont of the tichoot houni, for 
LKligions iiistrnction, Ac Flnarlem, there wa."" a Government School for the training of' 
jleaaiers, founded in 181G ; in some pl-iccN there were femaller establiehmcnta of the same 
disfrcriptiou, erected either by Cotiimuaal UoverumentD, or by the Society for the Public 
Good. 

" The reeultft of the provisiuns of the law and of the instruction were, — consideriog, 
the condition of tlie schools in otlier countries at the time, mentioned aa satisfactory, evea' 
in the opinion of foreigners who had made a study of the subject. Kevertheleea a con* 
viction prevailed that instruction might he mode more univer^; that the position oadt 
comforts of the teachers, especially, called for improvement, and that government ouglit 
to do more for the training uf eftictent twauherH. 

" In 18'Ht and 1^54 Hiri Majesty's niinirtUrs l.iid before the .StJileR-riKneral several 
projects of kw, or Bdls, for regulating elementary inRtriiction, which, however, were 
never taken into diRfuasion. At length in I8fi7 the law was passed. The chief provi3ion»|| 
of this law, which came into operation on the 1st of .Tiinuary, 1858, nrv the following : — 
" 'There are two kinds of elementary instiiiction, — ordinary, which embrace* reail- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, the etumentH* of morphology, or knowli-<lge of form in general, 
Dutch grammar, the elementa of geography, history, natural philosophy and singing: — 
and the more extended, including, in addition to the foregoing branches, a knowledge of 
the elements of modern languages, of injithematic*, of the agricnlturHl scitnceif, gymnastics, 
drawing, and necdie-wotk. The scliools are distingnislied as : — Public eehools, BUpport«4; 
by the State, the Province, or the Commune, and — private Bchuols, — all other lichuol 
vhctln-r subsidized, or not, by the Province or the Commune. 

•'The charges of Public Elementary Instruction are home by the Communes, wh( 

have to provide for efficient public instruction, under the supervision of the States' Depu- 

^ tics and the Crown. If the finances of a Commune prove insufficient, pecuniary aid is 

f ranted by the State and by the Provinci.' — each for one-half School fi-cs may ho raig 
y the Commune, hot this is not obligatory. Children supported by public charity, 
parents in indigiint circumstances, are exempt from paying achool fees. 

"The Public Schools, and such Private Schools aa receive pecuniary iusistanoe, at 
open to all childri'in, without distinction of religions creed. The instruction, while im-J 
parting suitable and ufleful iiiformHtion, i.H made conducive to the development of the it 
icUectnal capacities of the children, and to their training in all Christian and social 
tues. Kotigious instruction, for which the ^chuol-rooms shall be available out of 
school hours, is left to tlie ecclesiastical communiLiM. 

" Teachers are distinguished as head maiiti'rs and he.i<l mtBtresses, assistant teachet 
male and female, and pupil teachers, male and female. For the education of teacher 
ihere ate to he, at leiist. two Government Training Schools, while normal lessons are 
be given in connection with some of the best Elementary Schools. 

" CerlificjitMof c.ipncity as AsKisUiiil Teacher (male or female) aie to be obtained 
passing examinatiouK. which are held twice a yt-ar in eacfi Piuvince, hy the Provincial Ir 
qtfCtor and the Di>>lricl School InspcctnrH. An appointment as Head Master or Head 
Mistiesii to a Public School can only be obtiuned fifter i)a8iUng a secimd examination, and, 
moreover, a eomjietitive one. The appointment is ma«le by the Communal Council, from 



n list of from three to eix names of candidates, prepjircd by the Burgqmneternnd AssesBors 
in concert with the District School InspiHstor. Any {hmiou giving instructioi] withoat r 

■ oertifioiltfi of capacity is liable to punifihmcnt. 

" Thp Teachers at Public Schools are entitled to pensions, one-third of which is borne 
|by the Commune ami two thirds by the State. 

" For giving private instruction, or instruction in private house*, a certificate of 
vRpacity is likewise; reijnired, and a testitnrmial of good nmrnl rondnct ; foreipners n'- 
<|uire, beaido, a Rnyal permission. Any perw^m {jiiilt-y of scftridalriiis condnut, or propagat- 
ing doctrines inconsistent with niorslity nnd public order, mny be deprix'ed of his 
qiialificAtinn hy tho StaUw Dqtuties. 

"The ScIkioI inspection is committed to Provhi'cial In»pi'Ctorn, District School Tti- 
Idpectora, *.nd Local !;chooi BoardH, The Provincial Inapucturs ami Schuol luitpectors are 
:«pixiint<'d by the Crown ; the Pro^'incial TtiBpeclors ri^ceive an annual salary ; the Diatrict 
InspeclorB only ailowsnces for travelling expenses and msintenance. In Conimiinw with 
» population of more tliaa 3,(100 bouIh there are I*oail School Boards, appointed by th« 
OxOuncil ; in the others tbe Burgoma^t-tr and A^essors act as 8cfaool Board. The Board 
report* every year on the state of thit inal ruction. 

" By tninfiitioritd prnviaim .1 |>eriod of three yeare woa alluwed to tho Communes for 
tiirrying out t-hf provitiiona of this law, and the certificates of general admi^tiion of the 
lit and 2i!d (iradr, oblaini'd undi-r the law of 18011, were considered as giving the same 
rights A8 ilip r4TtificalPS of capjicity for heai! mastera 

" The main points in which the prcst-nl law differs from lh« previous one are — 
"let. The more precise specification and the greater extension of the subjects of 
Uiution. 

" 2nd. The adroiasion of all children, without distincttoo of religious creed, to the 
i Public Schook. 

" 3rd. A greater freedom for the establishment of Private Schools. 
"4th. An improved and more eflicieot school suin-rvision. 

" 51h. The trausferriiig of the cost of Primary Elementary Instruction to the 
f Communes. 

A Koyal Decree of 5tfa February, 18.10, ordered the cetablixhment of three Oovcm- 
luc-ut Seminaries for the training of teachers at Bois-le-Duc, at HuarKim, and Qroiiingcn. 
The pmnrammes for the examinations of teachers were Bxed by Koyal Decree of the 6th 

April, I8(i8. and nftenvards amended by Decree o) ".JSth August, 1865." 

" Before the iutrudnrtion of ilie L&w of 3ud of May. 1803, there wasted no proper 

regulation of Middle-dasb Instruction 

" The popularity of the Law, a^ evinced by the greater number of Middle-class 
Schools, established in a very few yearfi, proves that it met a want widely felt. . • •. ■ 
While on the one hand, (lovemmfnt with commendable xca! aajuilted itself of its duties 
resulting from the Law ; a uoble emulaliou arose, on the other hand, between the 
Commnne-H, to organise the new Middle-class Schools in the most efficient and liberal 
way. Middle-cl:»8» instruction may now be considered as being completely organiaed 

throughout the kingdom." 

" Tlie Goveinment Memorial on the subject of Middle-class Instruction say* :—' Ele- 
i^mentary Instruction i«t for the people, and destined for all. L'niversily Iiisi.riiclion may 
I considered as destined for the fow who wish to obtain a .scientific e<lncalion for a pro- 
lion or office for which scientific attainmentji arc retjuii-ed; then the broftd field of 
Middle ctaas Instruction, lying between these two, embraces the education of that nume- 
rous middle-eloBS, who, boyond the elementary subjects, roiiaire a more general culture 
and preparation for the various professions of industrial society, including not only agri- 
culture, manufactures and trade or commerce ; but underalood in'its widest si^uificatioi), 
' points plainly to the acquiring of the knowledge of the present world, and to its applioi^ 
lion to economical and teclniical pureiiil^.' 

" These schools then fall within the following chief dinaions ;— 

" A. Schools specially destined for nrtisans or small farmers, chiefly sen-hig to imi>art 

■ to those who hare to support thennelves by the labour of their hands, auch infunnation 
as a roost useful to them in the exercise of their trade The law makee these 



eobook oMigaioiy in aU Communw, without any pecuniary aiil from tli« Stnte or the 
Province. In special cuac«, Uiu Crown can mlimfio ttR-Cumniuti4> rnim thiH obligation 

"B. Another clu&s of Scliouls arc the High Burgher Sclmole, destineil for that 
wealthier middle-claits who require a superior culliire, nnil mom tnttltirariousacquirenientH ; 
and more papecially for thoKC, who, without classical training, wish to prepare themwlvea 
fnr Commerce, Indiistrial pursuits, or the Civil Sen-ice, or wfin in general, aim at superior 

culture The law makes it obligatory for the State to fonnd and maintain nftivn 

Ruch aohools ; besides this, the Provinces, Commune*, and privntL' individnala, <iefiiring to 
found 8uch eslnblifiiiments, may receive grants from the Pumic Treaanry 

" C. In the third place the law speaks of the Tolytwihnic School. ThLi is a Gov- 
emmont Institution, destined Isf-, for the training of ^fanufarture^s or Technical In* 
ilnstrials, who desire a higher desree of theoretical and pnicticiil knowledge than can tw 
[>btained at a Tlijjher Burj*her Senoo! with n five years' curricnlum ; and 3nd, for thow who 
wish to become Civil Cngineerg, Archite^ta, Naval Rngiaeers, Mechanic and Miniuj; 
Engineers. 

" D. Besides theabove-iiafnetl schonU,thc Ian- speaks expressly of agliculttiral schools,] 
in retipvct of which it U Qxed that, if ng privaL<.> establish meats arise, with or w*ithoul 
(iQvemni«nt aid, to provide for this wiiiit, a sclioo! shall be founded by Government for ' 
the scientific training of agriculturists 

"K. Schools for navigation, commerce, and draning are not mentioned speeiflcBlly] 
in the law. Such schools are, however, reckoned to lie entabEislunence uf middle-cln^ 
instruction." 

The following information in also given In this report : — 

" By the Notherlamta' Constitution of 1 8 IS, (art. 1 'J4) the position of the State witb 
regard to public instruction was regulated as follows : — 

" ' Public instruction shall be an object of incessant cite on tlie part of the Govern- 
ment. 

" ' Public instruction shall be n*gulated by law, with due deference to all religion* 
creed*. 

'"The constituted authorities shall |)ro%ide for sufficient public elementary iDStruo* 
tion throughuul the kingdom. 

" • Instruction la free, under super\-ision of the authorities, and, with regard to mid- 
dle-olass and elementary instruction, comlitiotiing nn examination as to the capacity and 
morality of the teachers, as shall be regnlatcd by law. 

'■ ' A report on tlie aUito of the iiniverBilics, middl<M:l(iaa, and elHmentar}- scboola shall 
be sent in to the States-General every year by the Crown.' 

" The law on elementary inslructinn ws\^ passed l.ltli August, \A^7, and on middU 
class inHtruclion, i!nd May, 18f)3. 

'* A projert of Uw on higher (universities) instruction has been framed. and was dii 
cusacd in the Chambers ill the Spring ses»tion of I87IJ. Hitherto the universiticii and 
gymnasia (grammar Siclioolsj included in this branch of instruction have been regulat«c 
in accoi-d-ince with the organic Decree of 2nd August, 1815, with some supplement* 
later date, but uu the same principles." 

For the following stnliiitical information, in regard to the present state of education 
in the Netherlands, I am indebted to General Eaton's elaborate report just issued. 

" Xellirrlands, constitutional monarchy : Mren, 2(>.!>27 srptare miles ; ftopulaliim. 
3,767,26.1 ("■«;>!?«?, Tlie 1 lague ; popubiUnu, ^T.^GS. Date of the report of the Royal 
Commissioner, lf?2G. 

" Fltnif-nUirt! Iminulion. — Number of Public Klementary Schools, December 31. 
1873, 2,6fi9 — vit, 2,215 ordinary elementary, and +■'> t more extended elementary schools ; 
nnmher of siilwflized Privaty Klementary Schools H3 — viz., 3" orilinary elementary and 
113 mure eitendeil ifl«Mnent-:iry schools; number of non-suhRidiKed Elementary Piivftt 
Schools, 978 — vi:! , 400 ordinary elvmentarv and .'>72 more extended elementary schooll 
Total numWr of Eleraent.iry Suhouls, 3,7!'0. 

" Number of pttpils in Elementary Sciiools. .182,Ne— viz., 3I3,i9fi& boys and 169.in| 
girls; numWr of pupils in siihsidiaod Privan- Schoids, .*»,it9!> — viz., 2.?70 boys ant 



3,129 girls ; number of pupilB ill non-aiibBidized Private Schoole, 111,914 — via., 49,950 
boys nnd G1.964 girls. ToUl luimljer of piipils, 500,O5&. 

"Nombpr of Public School Teachers, Assiatants, and Pupil Tencbors, 7.248 — vii., 
6,5lfl males and 720 feniaU* ; number of Pri%-ate School TenchcTs, Amstants, and Pupil 
Tenchcre, 4,217 — viz., 2,472 malt* and 1,74ft frmales. Total number of teachers, 11,465 
— -viz., 8,&9] malM and 2,474 fcnnalts. 

" Evfiiiuij Srhcnli. — Number of pupils in Public Evening Scbnola. Ifl,23fi ; number 
of pupil* in PrivAl^ Evenins Sdiootii, 4,505. Totn! number, 23.7ltl — W*., 17,7.16 boys, 
awl C,t>66 girU, Number of teachers not given. 

" Ropeatine and Bnnday SiHooIk. — Number of Public Schools, 102 ; number of auh- 
sidiswl Private ScIiooIb, I8 ; number of non-siib(*itliif>d Private ScbooU, 121. To1a1,241. 

"Nnniber of Public Bchool Tpacbers, 219 — viz., 215 males and ft:'ni.ilie8 ; nimiber 
of Kubsidtzfd I'rivatB School Teacherp, 41 — vie,, 40 males and I feroaie ; miininjr of noii- 
BubBidiwd Private School Teachers, 313 — vis., It-U males and 127 females. Total num- 
ber of teachers. &73^vii., 441 males and 132 femaies, 

">'umber of pHpils in Public Schools, 3,495 — via., 3.981 males nnd r> 1 4 females ; 
numb«r of piipik in subsidized PrivaUr Schoolej 967— viz., 683 males and 284 females ; 
number of pupils in non-subsidized Privnle SchnnlB. 6,1113 — viz., 2,754 males nnd 3,"Bft 
females. Total, 10,97.'i— viz., fi,4l8 males ainl 4,.'j67 femalps. 

"Total ex[K?n(liture fi)r elnmentery inRtniction in 1873, fi.ri'ifi.fllJ) llnrins. 

" St*rnniinif Insfmrtion — {In IJoIland MidflIeClai« Schools.) — For boya, number of 
I>ay Bnrgher Schooln, '> ; riimiber of Evening Burgher Schools, 31. Total, 3fi. Numhflr 
of teachers, 348 ; number of day school mipils, 356 ; number of evening uhool pupils, 
4,148, of which 3,307 practised a trade. Total. 4,504. 

" Intiustrial School* unrt Uratring Sfhails. — ICumberofBchooU, 32 ; immberirfle«cher8, 
120; number of pupils, 2,600. 

" llttfher Jittnj/icr SfhooU. — Number of schools, 49, of which 17 arc Government 
■^ooU ; number of pupiU in IX^comber, 1874, 3,874, of which 73 arp hftlow 12, and 465 
above 18 years of ape. Number (if profi-ssoi-s in lHi4, 573. 

" Tkt Jtoyai I'vli/tetKiiir ^Sihuvh. — Number of iimfessors and assistants, 25 ; number 
of students in 1874-5, 236 ; number ol pupils in the prepwatnry class, 7'>. 

"There are several agricultural schuuls in U<.>lland, uf which the numhi^r of pupils 
and professors is not given. 

" y^avigatimt Sfhoola. — Number of schools in 187i, 11 ; number of teachers, 23; 
number of pupils, 250. 

"Middle Ciasf Schoof.-i Jor Girfs, — Number of schools, 7 ; number of pupib, 639 ; 
number of teachers. 82, viiL : 41 rnalc^ and 41 females. 

** Industrial ScftmU finr Girh iit AmalerJuvt.—Humher of pnpiU in 1874, 172 ; num- 
bers of teachent, 15, viz. : 7 mak-14 and Sfomalcs ; total annual exi^nditurc, 12,000 florins. 
Total amonnt of expenditure for middle elaaa schoola, 1,461,400 florins." 

XITI. THE EDUCATIOMAL EXHIBIT OF THE STATK OF CONNECTICUT. 



From Connecticut, the sister State of Masaachusette, so noted for her munificent 
school endowment, and for her long continued devotion to the cause of education, much 
was expected at the Exhibition. In this no one had any cause to feel disappointed. The 
noble figure of Dr. Abraham f'ierson, tiie first President of Vale College, in the qunint 
cOBlume of Britisii colonial times of 1 700, gave an air of dignity and historical interest 
to the whole exhibit Like New Jersey (one of the old colonies too), Connecticut seemed 
debiiouB of proving to her younger sisters that her zeal in the caufie of education was not 
a tiling of yeat«nlay^ but that it had animated her sons long before the star spangled 
banner of a century ago, had rt'plarcd the meteor Hag of ten centuries. 

Tn this filial and pntrirttic effort, Connecticul bad reason to be proud of her sucti 
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• '.Ml.' i>riii.i,-A f> aL-jtLcr cii.iE.vi.1 «iuraiivD>t[ dt Conneeiical — tfa« Hoi 
H.n.»tt ijw ri[ii<l«rc4 duiibfuUbtd ttrvltt i« the cuk of sdaMtioB, aot osl; 

• 1,-f... Au,*m-,L <4u»ti"ii ukQowD. He bu bcld the ofiM of SnpvlBtMl 

'"^"' '•' *' ' *■■" "' '"• """ '*'•«* "''"iBWlleul), .Dd in Bbod> IiUod, ud wu tb« Snt Unit* 

•"•"" ' ''"■""" '■< ll'.'-ii'.N ■■ W..L)i,«t«i.. Jl« hu B<.t only bwD thn M* editor nf Uio^Mrte 

'""'""' "' *'' ''" • ■I""'"!' M-KMi- .-f n*i«», of (TMt T«lue-bni bu tin paUiihad s ikIh ■ 

•iMiflfl 'It* IIUt.„f, rt.|«H.fc .urf An .*f Kductlon Id Knrvpe and An,en«. whieb timnt fom 1 

avMI' *»H in k'tH'sO'iit hi iImwmIvm. 



Number of tencticre who nevtr tnngtit hthn ».„ 63{k 

Average wages [jer month of male teachers $67 43 

' Averngo wage« per month or foraale teachers 937 Iff 

' Number of towos id the Stftt« ... ,. 167 

Number of Khool dititncts in the State 1,493 

Number of public KchooU » ».. .» 1,628 

'Number of ileparlraeDts in public schools 2,49^ 

'Average length of pablio school ilayB....' 17& 

'Number of navr school houiiee built in tlio year 2& 

'Number of echool-huutied reported in guiMl condition 8S3 



** Inarms. ■ 



" Income from school fund 9l35.18f( 00 

" lleceivwl fnmi State whool tax. 202.783 50 

" Received fn>iu town depovil fund v........... ... 47,66^ 00 

" Received from local funds „....« m 12.5G2 54 

" Receivc<l from town tax. 7II.1(>7 U8 

c Beeeived from diiitrict Ux .*. 3£»9H34 6!^ 

" Received from vulunt»rr eonlribDLioni> 4,&H9 II 

" Beceived from othrr sounx-i! 4B,7r>3 2H 



" ToIaI rurr>ipta for public Khool $1,fi6O,A0!i 06- 

" Amount pr|tRnded for ttwiht^ns wn-'es , $1,085,290 (Oy 

** Amonnt pxpendeil for Fuel and inculuiitals. 13:).;)4.1 89 

" Amount exiMtnded for nnw school-houMta d.'i.TAA 63 

" Amount expended for repair* of Bchool-houded r>S,8(iO 09 

" Atooaot expended for school libraries and apparatUB 7,448 72 

" Amount expended for other school purpoMs |S8,46ii 14 

" Total amount expended for publicscliooib ■ $1,529181, 52 

*' Ittoomp ofwhoul fund distributed, 1876 $156,189 00" 

XIV. THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OK THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND: 

Ijke MassaefauHetts and Connecticut, Rhode Island, though in a lesser degree, has 
an honorable cducationiU n>cord in her later hietory ^especially since 1828. Being the 
place to which Koger Williams fle<l, when driven from MaaBachoietu, it became the home 
under itti founder's kindly rule, of all the oppressed of other colonies and euuntries — 
French Hugnonou, Quakers, Episcoiialians, Bapti.4lii, etc. llie population thus gathered 
w«* not homogenenns. And alilumgh Koger Williams, thn foundt^r, wrajt k " Srhool 
Teaehar and a friend of Milton,"* it was not until 1600 that the first really serious public 
effort was mode to p^tahlieh Kchuol« in the State. The law passed then was very iinpopa- 
iar, and it was repealed in lt5U3. In 1830 another feeble effort was made to revive public 
eilooation ; but it was not successful. In 1828, a much more successful effort was made, 
and a Sohtml Act was passed which is still the foundation of the school system of the 
^iale. It mu not, however, until tlie Hon. Henry Barnard beeame Commissioner of 



* rkui b« oitlei, bAar rMurnlDg Ttota n lao 3^*tx' itay ia Enftland, IS3I — '- 1! pluxMl ilia LorJ Vi nil 
ia« tM »r.n* Uwe. anil wllb taia* partuai l« praeti** ibe [labnw, tbe drtck, Latin, Frvneh, and Ouieli. Tfei 
6«mtw7 al iba CouaeU (U(. JfilloD) (or mj Uatcb I rtad bin. rtad n* rsbj nor* laRcna^*** ■ • ■ I 
Hllbl two joui'it K*"''**S>o, ■ psrlMOieDt.wan'i •una, aa «a t«acb uar cblldrao BDgllth, bj w»rda, pbrafvi, 
H(t MUUSt lalk."— lliltcry »f PnbKr K<laracl»n in [{h«<)a lilanil ISIft-ISTO, pa^a 1. 
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PAKT XI. — XATIUXAL BDnATlONAL KXHIBITS. 



Education in 1844, that Hhodo UUnd took any creditable positioti as an odumting 
State. From that time until the prewnt the cducatiunuL growth and progreae have been 
steady and satisfactory. The v:i1uq of school property in the State has tn^bled within t«n 
yaai«. 

Idke most of the other Stat«s the Educational exiiibit ot Rhode Island vraa chiefly 
made op of specimens of pupiU' work, of whicli there were 220 vohimes, principally in draw- 
ing of varimis kinds (map, freiOmnd, mechanical, and architectural), music, writing, etc. 
The«« WMF*! good plans of fichool-hoHsi?», plmlo^jraphu of school buildings, and of the Normal 
School, and Brown University ; statiatical charts, course of study, etc. The schools in 
the Cities of Providence and Newport were wt^tl repivsented. 

STATE OF EPUCATIOK IN RHODE ISLAND, 1»75. 



*~ From Cteneral Eaton's laat Report we gathet the following information in regard to 
Che condilton nf Kdtioation in that State : — 

••Number of children of legal school age— 4>16 yeon OS, 316 

"Number under G years of age 4,D95 

"Number between C and 16 48,321 

'•Number enrolled in day schools , 38,S54 

"Number enrolled in eveniug schools 4,600 

"Aver«g« monthly enrolment in day and evening sdioob. 33,408 

■"Average daily aitendanco in day scnools 26,163 

"Aveniye attendance in evening schooU 2.356 

" Number of schwl-rooms in day twhools, exclusive of those need 

only for r^cilatiyu ..., 730 

"Estimated valwo of »it<?», buildings and other school property,... §2,300,017 

" Average duration of day schools, in days 178 

" Number of teaohere employed iu public day schools : men, 195 ; 

women, 861 ■ 1,056 

"Number of teachers employed in evening schools: men. 83; 

women, 109 IW 

*t*Total number of teachers employed, 1,248 

"Average salary of men per month in day schools $85 18 

"Average aalary of women per month in day schools $46 17 

*' JteaipU : 

« From SUt« tax $70,402 50 

"Fromlocaltax 614,382 57 



" Total from taxation «684,785 07 

" From intereat on pcrmaiicnt futid. including rents of school lands. 922,092 50 

" From other funrlii, individuals and vorporationa 10.286 13 

" From other eources. • 44,633 22 



"TuUl $761,796 92 

■" Expenditure: 

■• For sitoti, buildings, and furniture. » $274,336 41 

"For Librarieti auirapparatue 1,5('8 61 

"For school superA'isiuu 11,681 03 

"yor salaries of teachere 383,284 14 



*' MUt'ellaucoue or contingt-tit. $77,000 23 

"For cveiiiji}; stlmolfi „ 16,781 33 

"Total •764,043 74 

■' .\mouiit of avaibble pvIhioI fund $25l>,376 37 

" Amount uf pcrmiinent hcIioqI fund...... 265,142 51 

•■ Increase of permanent fninl in the eclioctl year. $1,S10 02 

*' Number of boys ntt«ndin{,' prjvatt schools of grades below liigli,. 1,770 

" Xumbcr of girls attending [irlvste st^hools of grades bulov high.. 1,870 

" Total attending acliools of such grades 3,640 

**Nniober of boya attending private school* for secondary iriatmc- 

lion 2,2 

*' Xuntber of girls .itiettding private schools for secondary i[istruc> 

lion.. 1,600 

'• Tolul atL«ndiu|j: pnvatu &chuols of sucb gratles 3,800 

" Xumber of men teaching private s<;hoo]8 of nil aradea 100 

"Nnniber of women teitching private achuols of all grades 75" 

XV. THE EDUCATIONAL K.XHIBIT OF THE STATK Of NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Being one of the Nvw Englmud f?tal««, tli« exhibit from New Hampshire was good ol 
its kind — being chiotly, as in the case of th<! other 8tal*«, pupils' work. ThU work was 
principally from thi^ High S<;hoo!R, of which there is a Urge nnmber io the State. It con* 
ttiated of drawings, shitt work, :uid music, writing, etc., bound up in 115 volumes. 

Among the other objects of interest wpre : 1. Photographs of the interiors and ex- 
teriora of several ladies' colleges [and seminaries, Dartmouth College, the New ll.'inn>- 
«hirc Institution, and various High Schools. 2. A very striking map in relief of the 
Whil« iMoLintain region, by the State Oeologist. 3. A handsome model of the Manchester 
Grammar School, and a photograph of an ohl school-house in the same town. The oon- 
traafc is both striking and instructive. 4. A caau of old text-books of 1776, includiag 
Pike's Arithmntic, tins Historical Loader, and Morse's Geography— this latter is a great 
■curiosity. S. Kindergarten work and material. 

Dartmouth CoUegc was represented by catalogues, examination papers, and exw-Uent 
apecimuns of the work done in the scientific department of the college. Tho other state 
inatitutions were represented by their catalogues and other official papers. 



STATE OF EDUCATION IN NEW HAMl'SHIUE, l875-«. 

The Ust report Issued gives the following particulars : — 

" Number of iKiyn enrolled iu the public schools 35,901 

"Number of girls enrolled in the public schools 33,830 

"Number enrolled between the ages of G and 16 years 96,840 

" Total enrolment of pupils in the schools 6g,7dl 

" Average attendance of pupils at the schools 48,288 

"Number altendiug private schools 3,357 



" Number between the ngn of 8 uid 15 yean not Attending any 

Bohool 4,164 

"Whole number of cliildrcTi reported 76,872 

"Number reiiorted in higher branch*^ 6,172 

" Number of male u-achcrs 603 

"Nnmberof fcmalobt-Jichcw * 3,166 

" Average wag«»s of males per month, including boanl $43,61 

" Avera^p wages of fcinalflsper month, inc]ii<Iiiij; buard $25,ri4 

"Organized school distrii-tfl ,... 2,1 !S 

"Number of schools in operation 2,59!* 

"Number of ;schooltt graded .i....... 403 

" Number of high»choolfi 39 

" Number of sciiool house* of all kinds i,223 

"E^liniated value of school buitdtnf;* end sit«S S2,228,90r» 

"Estimated value of school aiipHratiiD $39,1.14 

" Amount raised by town taxes .. S478,318 

" Antuunt rtiised by district taxes 60 MT 

" Amount of literary fund 27.:t-lM 

'' Amount of local funds *2.'>,34^ 

" I^ailrnad tax for achoole 6,4U| 00 

"Dog tax and contributions for schools i}4,8l^ Ol> 

"ToUl achool revenue $623,137 00 

" Paid fornew buildittgB $226,523 00 

" Paid for perioan>>ut repairs. 37,721 00 

"Paid for miwellaueous expanses 61,8-'>0 00 

"Paid for teachers' salarieit, iiicludiug board „ 424,839 f)0 

"Totfll expenditure for Public Schools in the State. $780,983 CO 

XVI. THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 

Being the youngest of the New England States, Maine, ncTertheless, has mute a reiy 
good exhibit It was, however, identical in character with those of her aister States. 
The free-hjind drawings from AtiguRta were very creditable, as well as tbo«e from Pem- 
broke. 

Th«re was one excellent feature of the exhibit which seems to have be«n somewhat 
peculiar to the Maine section of the New England school exhibit, — and that was the v«ry 
excellent designs for carpets, oil-cloths, table-cloths, frescos, etc., which were sent from 
Pembrolie (a small village), and Augusta. These evincwl both taste, discritrti nation, and 
jadgment. The State CoUege-s sent some admirable mechanical drawings ; and there were 
photographs of schools la Portland and other places in the State. 

STATE or EDUCATION IN MAINE, 1876. 

From the last report issued I glean tlte following items; — 

"Number of persons of school age (4-21) 218.490 

" Number of uereons enrolled in schools 139,483 

" Average diuly attendance in winter 106,976 

" Avera^Q duration of school in days 23 weeks 2 days. 

"Namberof School eections in the St&t« 4,322 

"Namber of School-houses iu the State 4,2fil 



" Number of mnl* teaeheni employed in winter Public Sclioole ... 2,161 

"Number of fvmale tvachers employed io summor Public Scliools 4,284 

"Total male and femah teachers 6,435 

"Salary of niak teacher per montb, excluding board $S5 i5 

" Salarj- <if fi-malo l«*clier |»r week du 4 26 

" Koceipts from school lax 862,285 00 

" KcceiptH from banh tAX ..» 133,965 00 

"Total i-eceipts from taxation $1,016,240 00 

" Kccclpls from interest on Permanent Fund 934,033 00 

" Whole receipts fur whool* ID 1876 : «1,040,273 00 

'•Paid for sitcx, buildings, a»a finuiinre in 1875 SllO,72fi DO 

" Paid for salark'sof .Superintemlenta do 29,668 00 

"Paid for AalnrlDii of U-adiL-n) do 1,046,766 00 

" Paid for fuel, light*, rents, mpfiirs, &c do - 126,144 00 

" Whole expenditure forschools do $1,313,303 00 

"Expendituie/^erenpt/a of school population do $5 41 

" Expenditure j»er ctf;ji/a of pupila enrollijd do 7 68 

" Expi^nditure per eayita of averagn attendance do 12 01 

"Amount of available acbool fund do 400,558 00 

*' Iuer«u« of Permanent Fund during the ytar past 30,686 00 

*• Total estimated valne of sit*», buildings, and other ochool prop«rty 3.0 1 9,54y 00 " 

XVri. THE EDUCATIONAL liXHlBlT OK THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

or all the Weatem States, Illinois occupied by far the highest educational position at 
the Centennial Exhibition. The abrogate of pupils' nrork in the exhibit ^ntatly exceeded 
in quantity that of any of her aiatcr statca — there being nearly 500 volumes of such work 
in manuscript exhibited. Nor was the quality inferior, except in a few departmeuta. 
This arose more from inequality in skill and luauipulatiou of the subject by individnal 
pupils and in individual schools, than from any dcfiict in the system or modes of leacbing. 
In BO extensive a collection of iniptls' work, it was diOioult to secure equal cxoallencd in 
. nil of the specimens, and in the several departments of the schools. Great oaro was, how- 
ever, apparent in the supervision which had be«n cxonnsod in selecting the work sent to 
the IjthibitioD. No primary work l>etow the thin! gnulc was permitted lo go.* The 
4:1itef part, therefore, of the work came from the High Schools, gradod schools in cities, 
the County and State Normal t^chouls, and the Indu^ilrial University. It includetl among 
other subjects, examples in various kinds of Drawing, Writing, Music, German, Mathe- 
uutics, and composition- In the two tatter subjects the Chicago Schools oxcolled, as they 
did indeed in moat of the other branches. 



* Tba loUowiiif ezplkSkLinik or the " quAiitil; anii qafttilj .ol the lUiDot* cxbibU !c given bj tbe lion. 8. VF. 
VbV*, 8ui« Afent :" TboT« if<n ntf klMmplat dupUy be^viid fibX wut neoMiAr; l<i( DonreowDoa In •■«■)- 
ioinfc ■he i>Mk ezbibirel. Thera wen • fan ln*un««i Io which Ih« MujpdI bad ultan lima b> do bi« bi«( Io 
davelopiag bl« p!bD «nd flAidbiog it la dcUil ; ■ fow Tolurau of minnsciipU b»d bMa copioil, bat Um gtmt 
ukH «t lb-: oxhikit «u iliowajiiat u it cam* fcon uader lb« |>ani of popili ■! w«tk os tiiBi, II «m u 
itoDHt diiplv "^ "'■^ ^^ *c1moI< ue ^Ic (o liu an; Anj." 




Th«re was a feature in the Illiaois Department whicli aUrected a good Ueal of atten- 
tion, and tliat was the exhibit from the Industrial University. The CBUblUhment of this 
useful institution fumislied another example of the great wal with which the American 
people are oxteuJing the advantage* of technical education to the inj?eniou-S and clever 
youth of the country who evince a taate or talent for meolmuical and iodustrial punaits. i 
Speaking of the iiisiitutioii, the Aoteriain BwkidUr Bays :— ■ 

The IHiiirjis Iiidnstriul University occupies a prominent place in this exhibit, show- " 
ing ajipamin* ajid lianiples of suiilents" work in the several dcpirtniL-ntft. In Natural , 
I ^"^I;"^ , '**' *^ » 'ftrge number of specimen* of chemicals prei»,ir»l by the students, and ^ 
clawitiH.! coUectiuns of plants animaU. arid miaer.d8. The «tiidei»t* of Eigineering show ^ 
modeU and maohinea, en^^ineering pliin^. and -a number of large porlf-ilios of excellent 
orawinga, Otlier dcpartmeut* of the Uoiventity, an the School u-f C>mmerce. D^imesUe 
JMience and Art, and the School of Free-band Drawing, show- portfolios of work, that from 
the students of fr,>e.h.-»nil drawing being especially noteworthy fyr it* excelliMice. The 

"i^f Agricnlture also sho^rs specimens of grain in the building known as the Min- 
eral Annex, and, in Agricultural Hall, no less than 10i» specimens of corn from the United ^m 
Otatcs and BrltiHh America, showijig the cUmalic variations* H 

^ ■ Ihis Llnivfreity cle-ien-tis mor»? than a jvisain* notice, as it it one of the most pro- ^^ 
njwing of our younger aelupoU i)f the kind, and its inflaeiicw \i already eiteuding beyond 
Its own State, h u located in rrbaiia, and was opened in I8C8, being founded by 
m«>ns of the Cungrftwional grant of land maii« in 1862, with lh« aid of Stale and county 
endowmenis. It owns 25,000 acre-i of lands in MiniiewiU and Nebraska, beaidta* invested 
funds amounting U) S.350,000, buildings valued at nearly half a million, a library of 
10,000 voliimBs, and it is well provided with tools and apparatus. It haa now on its roll 
386 pupils, 83 of whom are ladies, 

'^ Very pro|iBrly, ihi^n, this University occupies a prominent place in the space allot- ^| 
ted to Illinois schoola There are, howevt-r, volumes of work from other oojleges, KnoJc, ^^ 
Westfield, Monmoutli, Wesloyan, and Lombanl University, whleh deserve examination. 
There are nibo photogri>|»hs of school buildings, gamptes of school furnilm-e, volumes of 
school reports, and educational publications." 

In speaking of tlie special peculiarity of the various United States School Exhibits, to 
which 1 have ruferred, the Hon. S. II. White, in a recent educational :iddru!()i ou the Cen- 
tennial rt-marked : — 

" It was a predominant feature of all the exhibit* from this country tliat they mainly 
coDsilted of results produced by their educational system's. The work was shown, but 
there were with it but fvw of the appliances us<k1 by the teacher iu tWn% it, beyond tb* 
text-bookfl in use in the schools. In this resni-ct there was a Btmrig cuiitriint between our 
own exhibits and thoac of other countries. Those of Rel;;iii!ii, Switzerland, Norway, and 
eapocially those iif Kusaia, Swoden. Ktul Outariu, derived their clucf interest from their 
large amount and variety of illustrative apparatus fur use in almost every department of 
school wttrk." 

Theic wns one fact cojinected with the Uliujis Kxhibil which retlected great credit 
upon the leadlug educationists and teachers of the State. It is thus explained by the 
Hon. Mr. Wliitc :— 

" A marked peculiarity of the exhibit, wiw the manner in whidi it was planne<l, pre- 
pared, anil matiRgpcl fmin first to last. That its plin should be cunceived and alt its prri- 
Umlnary work done uihKt the diruction of the State Teachers' Association seerawl natural 
enough. They were dei'idy intere»l«d, ajid tlie enurprisc was more closely connected 
vrith their work. But that the raising of moiit-y, \U i-xpi-nditure, and the wliolv financial 
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ColUp of UUtaCura and Soitnc*. s ColUgA of Asiiesluitt : iHnt Scbuali «f UlliUi? Sciducv, vi CuiattMn*. 
»r DffiQMtIc Seiviiei mi<I Art, >nd of Dinwiog. 



XVII. KDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. 



CXUIRIT FROM INDIAKA. 



reBponsibility, should be utidertaheTi hy that body, entirely without guaranty from any 
jmrty against loss, Butmcd almost iucredilile to many who wcru wont to cnmplaiu of the 
Iiuverty of their uwn State Appro i>mt Ions. This wonder iiiiturally increased when ii was 
seen thnt in nmount of material or gf work presented, tlie display stood not lower than 
third in the list of States." 

STATE OF EDrCATION IN ILLINOIS, 1875-C. 

"Males in the State under 21 yean 751,P47 

"Females umkr 21 years 719.19+ 

" Total persons nnder 21 yeari. ..' 1,471, Ml 

" Whole niitnlMT bylwcen G and 21 years y7;J,589 

"Kumbcr of school districts 11,563 

" Whole numbtr of public free schools 11,965 

" Number of male ]iupilfl enrolled 355,664 

" Number of female pnpiU enrolled 331,782 

"Total number of pupils enrolled 687,440 

" NumlH:r of ma]<i tcaelu'rii D,2!)5 

" Number of feiiialtt teacliera 12,826 

" Total number of trachTS 22,121 

"Number of graded achooU ,...., 822 

" PupiU in female Kcbools .,,. 49,37S 

"Number of districts haviuR school libraries 1,901 

"Acres of echuol land sold during the year L,3*J^ 

"Number of acres remaining uuisuld 13,011 

" Whole number of school houses 11,693 

"Number built during tlieyear...- 283 

"Number of males between II and 21 unable to read or write.... 3,941 

" Number of females between 11 and 21 unable to rend or write,., 2,567 

XVIII. THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT FROM THK STATE OF INDIANA. 



This State takeit ranlt next to Tllinois among the western sisterhood of States in her 
Educntioiial exhibit. Great care wns taktrn In ite iirrnngcment, and in securing excullene^ 
in the materia] itself. There were 175 volumcB of pupils' work in the various depart- 
ments of aUidy in the public and high schools, and in the Normal fSchool and the Uni- 
versity. 

Although the number of volumes of pupils' work shown was not mare than one-thini 
of those in the Itlinoi^t colU-ctiun, yet less care was exerci^^d in it« selection for the Gxhi- 
bitioD. Specimens of pupils' work from no less than 15.fi0'l children were sent. Such 
an " omnibus" collection included, as might have been expected, examples of work, "good, 
bad, and indiD'erenb." This want of discrimination marred to same extent an otherwise 
admirable pxhibiu And yet, it was no doubt tnt«nded, that in excluding none, » fair 
and honest typical collection of the varied work of every kiud of pupil, and of every grade 
of school should be exhibited. So far, it was interesting and perhaps useful ; but the 
time of viisitors was too pi-vcions to allow ihem to give such an rxhihil that careful ej 
aminaiiui) which curiosity and a desire for inroruiation might have otherwise promptodj 
Among the specimens of pupils' work exhibited, tliere were some of superior excellt'uc 



PART XI. — NATIONAL EprCATlOKAl, KXHIBITS. 



Til. : fl) Bntiinr/. The High School pupils senfcaoine admirable collections orboUnical 
appcimens, iukI woods of various kiiiilK, liueidoB ex&miualiim papei-s'on Butmiy epccUUy 
jiroparetl. Thna, a flower was given to a pupil, and ho was Twiuired to make a drawing 
of it and write the annlysis. and claJMiificntion. This wiw gene-rally wpH done. (2) Dfjt^nt. 
The Industrial Art. Tlierc were several well pr^-pared and practical coWurwl deaigm for 
calicoes and oarp^^ta, etc. ; be^dtie white and blacic Jcsij;na for laces, (3J Imivsirial Draw- 
iuffK. Thpso includwl dosigna for vaaca, c«])s, Rauccts, hook covers, ot«. There we-re also 
verj' goo*I wntt-r t;oloiir slcetjrlies. 

Thcru was one dvpartment of the exhibit of special exwlleace, iind of great aseful- 
nees in improving the character and Rtyle of school architecture. It consisted of a series 
of ten modelft of achonl-hoiiiien And educational institutions, from the dilapidaUid old log 
structure of the past, up to tliij elegant Normal School building of to-day. In addition, 
there were quite a ntimbi:r of photi^igrnphR of exeoUeut rcprceuniative schooI-bonsM. Saeh 
an instructive coIWtion of model 3 and views cotihl be studied with great interest by those 
whu were difsirous of iinproviug tlie style and condition of the ordinary school -houseB. 
Such houees are too often of such a nondescript character as to render it dtlficult to de- 
termine to what order of nrchitectnrc! they belong ; and what is worse, tuch ill-planned 
8tn;clure8 are often most unsightly when they might have been elegant and tasteful in 
their appearance. In their construction tbey are generally not convenient for the purpoae 
of a school, while they am poeiLively unhealthy, owing to the fact that no attention is 
paid to their proper ventilation or heating. 

Another speciality of the Indiana School Exhibit, which I should not omit to mentioD, 
wae Prof. Copland's admirable collection of dub found in tho inland waters of the Stat«. 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN INDIANA, 1875^. 

Prom the last Report of the State Superintendent, isaued in December laBt, wo gather 
the following lact« : — 

" Total number of white children 668,960 

" Total number of coloured children 10,26! 

"Total .. 679,230 

" School attendance. — Total number of whitu children enrolled 509,307 

" Total nural>cr of coloured children enrolled 6,963 

" Total iiumbpr of children enrolled in the schools 

during the year 5IG,270 

" Duration of schools — average 160 days. 

'* Number of white teachers employed 13,317 

"Number of coloured teachers employed 94 

"Total number of teachers employed I-i.'iil 

"I'fhe average comiHjnsation of teachers throughout the State was as follows : — 

" In Townships , $| 93 

"In Towns.... 2 63 

?'In Citien 3 jjg 

"There were 9,434 school houses in IRTfi, which were valued at 811,64^,993 67. 

'^The amount of the School Fund in 1870 was* *8,870,872 -13," 
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The ftlluwing Stalistics reyatJiug the Seliool system of the State has beeu pub- 
liahtKl :— 

Growth of tmb Indiana School System. 
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' IntliHiia Schoi)] n<vetiii<> for ttiiliiHi inc)ii<l(^ SUlLu tivx uf 10 cuiiU ou each 3100, and 
interest on common fund ; this is distribiiteil to aclioul chiMr^'n iiwr caiiiliL School Trastecs 
can ordpr n loail levy of 50 cents on i.*ach gldO for special purjiOBea. Township TiiiB- 
tees. Town and City Councils, cnn order a local levy of '25 cents on each $100 fitr luitioii 
piirposi-s. Town find City Councils can, on petition of School Trustees, insno liotids to 
the amount of ^50,000 to pay debt* contracted bv said Trustees in the purchase of jrnmnds 
and in the erection of buildin)^, and th»-y may levy a tax of ftO cents on each $100 each 
year to redeem said iKindit. An aggruj^ate poll tax of ^2.75 may alao bo levied for school 
puriK)iiex. In cities of {ir8t-«la.t)8 cei tain nilditii>nal tax4*fl may be luviL-d. 

"Sdiwd Itevenue for the year 1875, fronn Liftuor Liceiisea, &c. ^ 205,563 

"Intt-ri-«t on Fund S97,7I8 

"Suite Tax 1,577,533 

"LocHlTai 8,660,623 



Total $5,031,439 



Indiana Educational Si-ATiarnja, 1875. 



' Schoobd-iys in year 130 

' Ca'irity Su]>«rint«ndeDt« • 92 

' City Syntemi* 40 

TownSy»t«m« 202 

' District Graded Schocds 396 

' Uii^jraded Schoids 8,940 

'School Corporatlona I,2fr3 

' School OHicere 1,84R 

School HonseB 9,307 

' Number of Tenchers 13,133 



County Institutes. 91 

Attendance at same 1 1,103 

No. of Townahip Institutes 4,080 

llousea erectod during year 3S2 

Knumeration of children 667,736 

Enrolment in Schools. 602.362 

School Fund S,799,l9l 

Ad<Htions to Fund during 

year «87,!)43 

Valuu ot Sdiool Pi\'i>urty.., $10,870,33^3 



XIX. THK KDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OP THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 



The echoul exhibit from uur nearest western neighbour, Michigan, was, in many re- 
», mo«t completu and iiiteroMing, cKpecially in the specimens of pupiU' work and 
Trious articles sent from Detroit and Adrian. 

What struck the visitor first, however, on entering the Michigiui department, waft the 
Very handsomely bonnd collection of spMimens of pupils' work, arranged in a neat book' 
case. These si»etimens were, on the whole, worthy of this distinction. They were neatly 
and carefully pntpiired, alllnmgh nul liu uumeruUii ax wei'u tbose from ludionn ; yet they 



were siiflicipncly rupresetitative iu ihcir cliaracter to allow that while no branch of ordinary 
school study W.15 titnitted, none were tirought into uncquit! prominence. 

There was & Mries of inUresting chart« exhibited, which wen» worthy of study. 
(1.) The firsL was a well-prepared chart illustrating the school syGtem of tbc State ; the 
othcre showed : (2) ita areas and populatlou; (3) value of school propeity of the State, 
income, vxjx-iue^. (4.) Teachers' salaries. (&.} Position of schools at various periods of 
the history of t])e State, etc. 



STATE OF EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN, 187C. 

" Townships 987 ; school districts, 5,70C ; volumes in town liltrsritrs, 51,6011 ; in dis- 
tlict libraries, 132,335 ; teachers in public tjchooli*, 12,476; avfrn}>i; wa;^-s iifllieat>, $.'>1.29 
for men ; t2B.]!), fur womwu ; lotal wages paid tuacliura fur thuyunr, ^\,\)ri'2fi'ii.\\i ; value 
of school properly, i?9,1 15,350 ; nuinlier of schiml-liousea, 5,787 ; cliildren of school age, 
440,181 ; whole number attending school, 343,&31. 

••Total receipts ... «4.107^t 78 

" Total oxpcndiluro 4,10T,583 78 

Tht; fnllnwin^ intcrastio^ facta are collected frum an elaborate Keport prepared for die 
CentfDnl!il Kxhibilion, by Mr. S. K McCrackcn, on the " History, Position, Resoarcea, and 
laduatries of Micliigan ": — 

Eauly Govbbnukstal Provision fok Education is SIicuiuas. 

The ordinnnoeoflTtfT, for ihc goviTuDicntof tSio northwestflrii territory declared thuF 
liooU and the meitaA of education, iihall ever be cttcounij^d.' The Act of 1804, providiog 
for the sale ol lands io the then Indian territory, of which the prewiit State of" Jliclugnn 
fgrtucd a part, expres-Iy reserved from sale section nixleen in fvery township, ' for the support 
ofneboobj.' The Act of 1&')5, or^aciiKiti^,' the terriloryof Mictiigau, reaffirmed thew) prori- 
iiioD4, and the territorial authority, jib early as 1^27, enuclod ]«W8 for the estuhlishmeiit of 
eehoola io aocordunee with their iutvrit. In I82S, Coi>};rex>) phived the school landii under the 
eupervtuon of the Governor in Council, to protict and lease, eo hs to ni:ike tboui productive. 
Ihe Act of Congress of !^3rd Juno, 1636, luaktng eertain propositiotiti to Michigan as condi- 
tions of her adtnisHton Into the Union, declared : ' That soctiun numbered »ixtecn In ercrj 
townshi|i of ]>ub1ic lands, and where tiuch section bus been sold or otherwise di^iponed of, other 
lands Qi|uiralcut thereto, and as ooutiguou^ as may be, shall bo ;:rarited to the Stale for the 
use of EcliooU.' 

" The Con bti tut ion of the Htittu declares: ' The proceeds frnni the wilca of all lauds that 
hare been or heri^alk-r may bo granted by the United States to the .Slate, for eduentioaal pur- 
pow.i. and the proceeds of all lands or olJicr property ^ivon by indlvldunls, or nppropriatoa by 
the State for like purpoHCH, i^hall be and remain a jierpetunl fund, the intereyt and inenmc of 
which, lo^^ther with the Tenl^ of all such Inndt^ as iniiy remain unsold, shslt be invioUbly 
approprinted and annually applied to the npceilio nhject,-* of the original gift, grsnt, or appro- 
priation.' So far then as regards the fund arising from these grants, which Ikis hceomo a 
munificent one, it is dedicated to the purposes of education, beyond any probabdity of 
divcriiioD. 

" The Constitution of lh« State also provides that • A sohtol shall be maintained in each 
school distriel [without charge for tuition] at lee^t three months in each year. Any school 
district ncgleettog to maintain snob school, shall be deprived for the enduing ycur of its pro- 
portion of the income of the primury school fund, irnd of all funds arisiuK fnim tiiro.* for the 
support of sohools.' 



XIX. STTATB OF EDfTCATIftK !»» UfCaiOAX, 1876. 



" The present sohoo] lav requires n M'bool lo be bcpi not 1cm than oinc mooibs in eooh 
year, in dUtricis having over eight hundred children of schot-l age (betwcrn five ond twenty), 
not less than five months in districts hfiriop over thirty, tad less ihan eight hundred chHdiCD, 
and not IchS than thrct; months in all other district*." 

COMI'ABATIVE [^CHOOL BTATISTICS »0K TIN TBAE*. 

faets embodied in Lhc four tbllowiag tables will be found of interest : — 

Table I. 

S&OWiNO : A, the number of townships in th« Stale; B, nnmber of school diRtncts in 
thv 8tAte ; C, nunbrr ol' volinnes In town lihrnrics ; I), nntiib«r of volumes in di.>ttrict 
libraries : E, wlioln numbt'r of tedchira enifjhvyed in lh« «hi*l!» ; F, 0. average wages per 
uiODth of iDiilc anil fetimle teachers, respectively ; H, total wnges of ICfiohera for the 
year ; I, totol valuo of school ho«iw» und lote. 
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Tadlb II. 

ShCiWiko : A, whole number of school houses in the State ; B, number built of stone ; C, 
natnbcr built (-f brick ; D, number of frnme school liounes; E, number of lot; sohool 
houses ; F, whole number of scntingn for pupils ; G, Dumber of ehil<lrcn in the State 
between five and iwirnty yoxrs of ugu ; H, whole number altcndiog Nshool ; I, per cent, 
of attendance to the whole number ; J , average number of njoollis of school. 
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^I. — NATIONAt EbV'CATIOSAL EXBIBXTB. 



Tablk hi. 

S'aowiNa : A, amouut of mooeys OD hand at the comnienmnieot of tfao jear ; B, amoaDt of 
twoiuill tax ; C, amtunt of primary school fund ; D. district taxes to pay teacbsra uid 
iDoidentui espenses ; K. other district tales ; F, receipts from all other souroea.* 



YBAB. 


A. 


B. 


a 


D. 


R. 


F. 


w 

ISflG 


9U2,9^ 53 
l&t,(«l 9G 
1»2,«03 02 

289,877 87 
326,446 32 
:IOO,477 81 
437,*'M '13 

5re.0M 03 

67A,8!)2 40 


»281,T70 74 

289/10; fiS 

3IW,219 Sfl 

40r>,1IT M 
40»,511 -ill 
421 ,WI 20 
IG.%912 K4 
46e,08«{H 
508,»1 87 


$i:)7,:i54 92 
113,943 31 
142,913 2.1 
IM.Ofifi -W 
liiVMKI EI 
177,313 7!l 
lK2.!f22 25 
lt«,0!t6 97 
I»l.47y 58 
206,490 14 
218,036 29 


»178.t3it 24 

234,7fiS 21 

X12,ti42 13 

444,913 m 

r.7l.r.(H 11 

I.lKH,rHiS 77 

1,1-.7..M!I 43 

1 ,;W.07'J 03 

1.3«;,(14it i» 

2,.'«l3.r,n( 73 

2,341.H'ii 71 


$390,769 49 

X»,m9 10 
i>l1,4«2 flo 

737. aw cr 

7U7.790 10 
R>I.8A8 4ti 
WW.frfW 90 
728,570 «> 


S17.5ia 4« 


1W7 


485,«SSI70 




iH8.ii3l «5 




634.:e'. 31 


WL 


:.aG.3Sl 67 

Mi.iea 33 

537 .WI 29 

44:1, 4.>t W 




t.'>3,.W!t at) 


187i 




S»ii,2r<fi 61 









* nie cutuuin " UiUd rwntiroc for tliu <ruiir," ia ouiltU-'l from tbi* talilG fur tho hIco of cnnvjkl«ii 
It canwpouii> Hubatiuitidlh-, yvur by j-t.-nr. with vuhitnu E. hi Uil>lv tV. 



Table IV. 



SROWlNfi : A, amount pnid for huilding and rcpiiirs ; B, paid on bonded indebtedness ; C, 
paid for oil other purpows ; D, nmount of money on hand nt the <lo«c of the year ; E, 
totnl cxpcnditurca for the year, inclading emouat on hnnd ; F, total iadcbtAdocss of the 



erpent 
district. 



YEAR. 



1S8S... 

IfiW... 
1887... 

1970... 
1B71... 
187S... 
1873... 
1874... 

isnk.. 



A. 



$175,471 32 

3^,690 71 
.14.'i,437 30 

eori,;nr, 88 
7711.074 00 
I»2,12aft2 

ee2,8ue 11 

6S&.flf3fil 
fi97.aO«I i» 
63G.307 28 

ao,mi M 



B. 



«384,9M 41 

amvKi 41 



c. 



1>. 



9i7o.ri(vo Efl 
;j7 4,310 *2t; 

■tP..\'Mi CO 

«4«,;h'J n? 

74tl,y.*.;l .'A 

mi,'Ml <»; 
filtt.lU iw 



Sl«i,0G7 4.'. 
2I.'-.4:U 3') 
.WiLlM 00 
313.721 11 
S8:t,542 37 
470.^89 40 
527.128 52 

MI4,4f.7 IH 

iy«{,i«it a;) 
Mi.TOO 35 



V,. 



S1.242.fi24 7fi 

1,.'*C.HH 12 

2,011,(123 B3 

2,487,3«0 S! 

2.T71.G63 921 

3.154,282 24 

:l,3r.7.a<8 81 

3,W!3,4T9 03 

3,74:i.;tK 70 

4,10r,.WI 78 

4,uw,a(i3 la 



r. 



$231,703 4ft 

333,796 9» 

43!l,47« 38 

043.!>91 4>) 

Ol7.0-.'7 t>7 

961,44V M 

'l.U*,W9 14 

1,23I,6M 35 

1.7(t7.7l» Ifi 

].KM).:i.4 19 

l,8SK,ltW 48 



The Tolao of school boueee nas firHt obtained iu 1869— eixtoun years ago. In that year 
it W»B*1,'1'.*3,29U. Avcriii.'U ummal iticrcatc. 8r»i>l,'>l 1. 

The nniouat cxiiondcd hy the distri(;t« fur thi; rntire support of the schools (icelnding 
moneys paid on bonded iiidjbt(>dHfHs) duriiif; llit! yuar ending Scplcmbcr 7th, 187+, was 
$S,4H),9.'itl.0S. which i» $7..'<l per cnpita uf iho FohonI population by the Insl census. 

The following compftrativc Htalement ni leadint; iicms shows tho rilntivc position of tho 
Iwo olasecfi of schools (graded und ungraded) in the Suite, for the ycnr 1874, aii to the iiema 
stated ; — 



SX. SCHOOL EXHIBITS OF WISCONSIN AND IOWA. 



lar 



' HtidbMBBV' *•• ■•■•I 

School enrotinent 

T«Mh«n «mplt>}-ed 

Tewhvn' vB^ea 

Total rmouKM.,., 

Totnl nponditom 

Tftd iiidebtviliuM 

VnlmiiiMii ol Kbcwl prgpniy 



GnuletL 



Ungraided. 



327 


fi,3«4 


IJH.HH 


358,490 


121.91U 


20a,S87 


2.278 


9,908 


t&iixa 


11.003.768 


S.^S.H» 


i.8»,eci2 


l.SBe.03« 


UiXim 


1,495.341 


3«iM»2 


5.486,701 


3.<2R,»7 



XX. THE EDUCATIOXAL EXHIBITS OP THE STATES OF WISCONSIN 

AND IOWA. 

Wilh the excc|»tion of the Oity of Miiwaiikef, the State of Wisconsin hns sent very 

KmIc to the Exhibition. Mnwatikoe may lluis be considered as tho repreaentative of t!i6 

State. H«r exlubit i» luimirably preputfJ, but it differs little from that of tlit; other col- 

'lectioHB. The State Uoiveraity hfts ilhiatrittiona of a very iiituroatinj; coIk'<;tioii ofnaturat 

history objects, prepared by n almlent. 

lawn has some gwil examples of di'awiiig, and other school woik, but did not pre- 
sent any special features in her exhibit. 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN WISCON8IN-I875. 



■ Number of chUdrea iu the State of VVisconain +-20 years 

of iige 461.829 

Number of such ape who attend Bthool 277.8«i4 

■ Total number of pupils attending acliool 379,845 

Number of different peraoua employed lui teAchers 9,451 

' Average monthly wages of male twietiers in iho counties .... 843 50 

■ Average monthly wagea of female tt^achers in the counties. . "27 13 

' Average montlily ivnyits of male teachers in the cities. 103 40 

' Average montldy wagia of female teachers in the cities 39 40 

' Number of Bchmils witfi two departments... 184 

■ NnmlxT of schoobi with three or more d*-partraent8 210 

Whole nnmber of graded schools SS* 

' Average number of d^ys' schooU maintained: in cities 195 ; 

in ooiintiea ]41> 173 

'Number of publi« school-houses 5,260 

' Numlwr of pupils the school-houses will accommodate. 330,189 

' Number of Bites conUiining lesg than one acre 3,S73 

'Numberofsit<?9 well enclosed 1,560 

' Number of Bchrjol-houies built of brick or stonti C63 

' Number of oiit-houses in good oonditiou 3,18© 

' Received from taxes levied for building ami repairing $459,870 00 

' Received from taxes levied for teachere' wages. 234,207 00 

' Received from t.txes luvic^l for apparatus and libraries. 15,556 00 

' Jteceivud from taxes biviud at anntial meeting 3!)5,0&2 00 

■ Jii'cei%-od fnim taxt-H Ii'viod by <_V'Uiity Sii|H'rvisorB 241,020 00 

' Kocutvt-d from income of Suie 8chool Fund 178,072 00 

'Receivpil from nil other aourcw 200,616 00 

"Total receipts $2,728,157 00^ 



" Expetiided for building and retailing $29S,6ft7 00 

" Ex(i«mlo<l for »|)]jar»UiB and Hljmriws 37,^23 OO 

" Exp4>Q<ied for servictu of inal« teachers 551,039 00 

" Expended for eeivicw of femiile teacliers 799,74.'> 00 

"Expended for old iWebteUDOBB 102,418 00 

" Expended for fnriuture, registei*, aud record* »• 45.516 00 

" Expended for all otliur purpoiicfl 2-11,777 OO 

Tot«] amount exiwndeJ $3,066,375 00 

"AmoniitofSulioullAmd ¥2,624,239 55 

'■ UuiverBity Fund 222.255 89 

"Agricultural Cdtego Fund 23G.I33 90 

" NorruHl Sclioiil Fund 970,364 34 

"InMiiiiB fnvti School Fund 180,409 05 

'• rnoonie from Univei-sity Fund 12,071 13 

*' Agricultural Colle^je Fund Income 16,306 97 

-" Nornrnl School Fund Income 61,128 70 



STATE OP EDUCATION IN IOWA, 1875. 



"Population of Bchool age in Iowa (5«21): boya, 274,631 ^ 

Rirls, 259,272 533.903 

" Number «nrolle«l in public schools, l87+-'76 • 3S4,012 

"Total average fttteiiclaiiw 225,415 

"Xumber of teachers in 1874-'75 : malw, 6,500; female*, 

11,645 18,14ft 

" Avi-rage monthly pay uf male teachers $36 6S 

" Average tuontlily pay of female tenehera 29 34 

" Numbtr of ungnided public soliools 9,203 

^'Number of graded acliools 407 

*' Whole number 9,610 

" Average duration of acliools in months 0.8 

" Number of private ttchonla 131 

"Teachers employed in privitte schools 459 

** AggregRte attenc^nnco of BchoWs in private schnols. 13,3fiO 

" Number of school-houses : frame, S,498 ; brick, 660 ; etune, 

259; log, 121 . 9,328 

" Estimated viihie of situs, buildings, furniturL>, and apparatus.$8,rt 17,956 00 

" Iteceivcd fivm Iwal tax ■ 4,226,975 98 

" Iteccived from iiitereet on uemaaent fund and rent of 

lands 3lS,997 72 

" lleceived from other sourcts 489,524 32 



'* Total receipt* f5,036,498 02 

'■Ex)n?nd«d forsiteB, building, and furniiuro $1,087,983 30 

•Expendwl for libraries and .ippuratUB 20,700 55 

*' Kxpomiwi for aalaries of teachers 2,598,439 81 

" Expended for miscellaneous and contingent matters 892,625 73 

"TotaUxpendittire. 84,605,749 39 

"Amount (if school fund permanent and arailnbte 83,363,960 66 

" (Prom ivpon of Uod. A. Abernethy, State Superinteudent of Public Instruction 
for 1874 and 1875)." 



XXI. THK EDUCATIOXAF. KXHIHlT OF.THK KMPIRE OF BRAZIL 



The tiomparfttively small eilticational exhihit from the Erapirt of Brazil irould nci, 
have attracted so much attention, were it not for the vi-ry ravoiirablo imprewion which tl:o 
tiiilightuiMMl Emperor, Dum Puilni taaiic, when:vcr hu went durtug his recent visit to this 
cotittnent. Tim advent of the Emperor at ibis particular juncture, and hia takiin,- part 
with Pi«.siilent Grant in the opening ceremonieit, not only gave additional ecl^t to the 
l:lxhibitLon, but it ci-eated r|uitc a sensation among the night-seer;. The fact that an actual 
jKmperor, ami a Bourbuii too, should so completely identify liimnelf witli a popular inter- 
est, and take part freely in procerdings bo coKmopulitnn in their d)araet«r as a groat Ke- 
}m1ilii:.-in dL-uiuijJUtnition in conn<?ctian with the t!lxhiljition, wa« indeed quite a surpriffo. 
Furlliur, thai he should do so in a miitter-of-fact way, and without pora^ or parade, was 
AS unexpected as it was gratifying to American feeling j that he should regard nothing 
affecting the industrial and social jjosition of the people aa too nnimportaiit for inapection 
and intiuiry, was a new character for an Emperor to assume, and that in conducting these 
inijiuriea he should evince u» thomugh a fnmili;irity with the deLaili of the anbje£ta which 
he investigated, and which it hod been supposed had never come under his obsc-r ration, 
heiglileiu'd rU the more the intea>gt and popular curiosity which ha<l been excited in his 
jnovL-inents. Speaking of the i-fTt^ut of the visit of the Emperor to the United States, and 
of it9uno8lenta,tious charaoler, the American Jounuil a/ Education says: — 

" Th« truth ia, that Koyiil viRlturs heretofore have rli>iie Hltle to si-'duce us from our 
allegiance to Democracy ; but a King like iJom Tcdro, who cume« to the country to t«.lk 
with it« stjitesmeo, savants and poi;ts, wlio looks into the workings of S""chool», NenMbuy*' 
iiumes, Matiufiictorit's and Asyltims, lh»t he may the better upUfl and ennublu hie own 
people, is n dangcruuB miin in a rcpuhlia" 

In huniiony with thu erdighti^ned sutesmanKhip which wivs shown by Dom Pedro 
in hia visit to this continent — his identification with pripnbir movements, and hia thorough 
appreciation of the object and great benefila to be derivt^l from international gatherings — 
he took the necessary steps to enaurc that tht; Ursziliaii department of the exli bition 
should be worthy of hia country, snd gratifying to nsitors. In this he was highly auc- 
cessful. The Hon. Mr. \Vickersham in the Fea'-$ttimnia School Journai, thus speaks 
of it :— 

" nra/il comes to Philadtdphia with a very cn-ditable exhibit of hor educational in- 
lerest«. Inrleed, it mny be .laid hen? with propriety, that the whoU' di»^play of Brazil at 
Exposition duejt her great hnnonr, and seems to indicate for ht-r people a future of 
_ it prtwperity and power. The rlhibit contiiin* ftpecimens of trxt^Sooks and gcholars' 
woik from the priirniry athools, including writing, drawiu;*, nt*edii''-work, etc.; specimens 
of the apparatus used and work done by the inmatf* of the Deaf anil Dinnb and Blind 
Asylums ; collectionH of drawings and designs from the Acaitemyof Fine .Arte ; scholars' 
«'ci[k, writing, book-keeping, drawing;, etc., from the Uommi-rcial Institute and thi? Arts 
a.ud Metiers Lyceum. A largo collection of newtiwpera show that the people like thi.'» 
kind of literature ajs well tliero as in this country ; and the Bpecimens of Natural History 
ou exhibition, indicate how rich itrjizil is as a storehouse of material for science. Several 
bouk jmblishere make very creditable prf«ei)talion of their work." 

The Ama^ctM JoHrniil f/ Kdaaiiion also, in speaking of the Lt-azilian Educational 
Exhibit, says : — 

" No educatiouol department in the exhibition surpasses this in breadth of scope and 
accuracy of detail. The books, maps, pictures, and caseis of brilliant Insects are all ar*- 



['f! ?A.iT :■;; — yATr'Sii =::■■■■■ i'l-NAL iiHisrrs. 



ri.'.jrii vx. tI:.!". it. irr^iZL'; -.m:^. :i •.'-'.•:<:: iz.<[ ■:Z-iKZ. v'ii.:'a hia^s :ha: their director 

.^TITF. OF EL'L'.ATIl'N- IN THE EMr^IRE OF BRAZIL 1-^75. 

r-.:^ .-r.',*i'; '.t :>.•» t'7r=.,E.i. ^'C'lljriiv :i ^h* Ec::»rP:r ■>[" Brazil, ac-i charmed br his 

-.,-..t'-..-..-i; r.:.ic.::rr. a.i ■»'tu xs ii:i:::;itr u-i/:A;n'.ir.'.t wi;h sur-jrict:: viiiirh no one had sup" 

;,<-.-..■; -..-..v. :.^. ':.3t\ Eiitrr'^'i. :=.•* Bnnliia Eiii::: istracte-i a ■ZK-jm namber of visitor?, 

v.''. 'L'. -x.icL.:.-.<»ti xi:h i cirl-Jii :r.:rr«:. Tr^e •fii--.-.u;':t:ai iy»:em of Brazil too, which 

TWrf ■i.pC'.-.ri; v, ''>i rVitLr-i -.Ti i-.d-; ■■!■! EiT' ;«:a:; E-.'-i-rl. wis t'oanJ to be not only popu- 

.Af .r. :".i •■.c.xrX'-.'.'-.T. '',.: A-iniiri .'!/ i.U^'>f«i :.i Tce ».ir;ji ■;■! a o>un:rT of sach great extent 

\Tt'. i %'icr. virtil f/rjuiati-it:.* li -iLit in Brizil. Th^ Em^'iiv was fortunate in the 

*r>i;rLor. o: ill •^iiicatiocil repr«t»n:atiT<i j,: :ae eiii:'-.-;:i..-n. Dr. Philippe Da Mutta. I met 

h.ri. x: irtv^rai r-icoaLional iatherir.i-; ac Phili'IcIpLLi. aa-i t'oan-l hitn to be a man of broa'l 

!.-.■: .,'r,f.T»i vit-.wx *:::. r^-iari to eiiu-:ation. in-i an er.iijtiwr.e-i itatrsman in his m-xte of 

o'frvLii'^ ■.r.rii ■-/;:. A wnw-r in th-r .^/?wW-;'!'t J •m-.-u ■■/ F. '■■■■•tti-^-., gi^** the following 

*..'..*; vtU f,f trir BraziiLin =y5:em vt eijucatijo. as ■rir'U::;^'! V-y Dr. Da Motta at an eiiiiea- 

*.;-,:.4i ".rir.jT'-s L.'i Phi!:iii«:]rhia. Ar-'l fD-m othor 5..'Lir'_'es: — 

■■ li.'! iif/\ri'.iT Arrieriran itra :ru^ the lives ut* i!\<rse troj-i-.ul bretLrea of ours is a 
•ir-Affiy atVrri'/'jri TiirTrta, wi-i rc^-rivij a ihiyk wh^rii we I'>.'k luto their pablic echoul 
•.}-.z*:Tn. \ Ui'.lr: -J'i^ri .iril Sal'jmra III the cttifa luwe small leisure for dreams of any 
vjtt. From tii*: a-j*^ r,i 7, to VI rhry are compelleil t" atteji-l th-; primary schools. In the 
•i'.jr.try, Hrazil V^in^ so iparit^ly it-ttle'i. e'luciitiDn is i:<ini[>i[lsory in but part of the Pro- 
v'u.ii-A, b'lt nil': ''iov>riimrti^-! 'if all ar<? zral.jU:- in urj;inir it on their people. In these few 
primary -v;h'joU the ■;i:i;'I u tai!;:ht in read by the sytlabiL" m'>le. not by the individual 
NitVrra, In rch'jol-i <,f ihr tirit .l^gre-^ the little BraziliAn is tatiirht Christian doctrine, 
rtftiiiR?, writin.'. »:[rrijentAry nvti-iLa of rfr;i!iim:>r. arithmetic, an.i a system of weights and 
mHn-.v.Tf.^. In thf; srcond graile he lr.irn« tlie history and d'Ctrinea of the Bible, elemeuts 
of profan*; history, g^rograpliv, espt;cially of Brazil, of physiad science, of natural history, 
'^t^iint:*.rv , land iurvryin^, linear ilriiHinj:, music of both kinds, and j^mnastics. Boys 
and girU are ri^oroiiily .Heparatr.-d. Women are einpl'VVed and are preferred :c these 
primary ht^y^M. rec-ive the same =alary as men. and i-ifer more successful results as the 
[tro'jf of tb';ir (fficien'v. While tliere are many Normal schools, tlie ranks of teachers are 
frfqucntly r*-':r ii it»-d from tlie oriliiiiry soii.iols. A pupil ruHreivinu: notes of distinction is 
IK-rrtiitt*:d to acta-i Hs.-ii-.tnur, thti* •^tMlifyin:: bimselt t'nr teacher. Uaving passed through 
the <;i;^ht cla.=i.-.*-s of tln-^*: .-"jhools in- ■.iibiiiits t'l an examination, and if he passes, becomes 
an aiisi-ttant t'-atber of tii*- .v-r.-on^l year wiili »,»lary. a j-ystem more immediately practical 
than that of Normrd sclio-ih. The copy-b^joks. >irawiti^:), and specimens of sewing from 
the.i*: public sf;hoolit pr'--..rnt'r.l wiili more fairne:?s than i:- usual in other exhibits of the same 
kind, a-S we have ihi: bad w ith llif yooil, ami specimens yellow with a^e, d.iting back 
iie.aly twenty y'-ais, <;onlra.->t»;d with those of last winter, to sii"W the impro^'ement in the 
Hy^tern>^. The f;hiro;;rHphy Is unu.-iiiaUy e-xcelk-nt. Whether these Brazilian girls will 
ev<-r write for the press i^ problmiatic, but if thfV do. it will be a day marked with a 
wliite iitoiie for the printers. One Lnijra da Alvarcn^ja's composition, I remember, the 
icript of whif:h would make a i.onipo.si tor's h<,-art k'ap for joy. Absolute religious tolera- 
tion is ]ir;w;ti«e'i in the kcIiodIh, jls in every ili-pnrtmi-nt, of Braz.l. Olyect teaching, by 
aiti of pictures, pliistic moiU:l.-<, and prei^ired animals, &<:., is used ; but the Kindergarten 
in not known. One errand of the Commission here, indeed, is to secure com[»etent Lidy 
ted- ' -f FrfwhersKyhtem, familiar with the Portuguese langu,ige, who will introduce it. 
e public Kchools there are private institutions of every grade, from the primary 
a, and the Imiierial wjho«d of Dom Pe«lro I[., in the capibd. There are, loo, 
urin, naval and military systems of schools, technical schools for artisans 
three night schools in Uio de Janerio, where more than 1,000 adults ara 



ttugbt. atitl iumiVierK-?t. privnW cliwsos nrc (jfltrtMisli^ *>>■ wealthy plimt^rs for the tM>nefit 
of tlioir poorer iivi>;tilRiiirs or rormer slaves. })r. Da iMotta Ims brought reprceentatioDB 
fruui ihc iiitval, niilitary. nnil law schools, the ncatloDiics of five art«, the apparatus for 
it-flchiiig till) UiiiU, and epvcimeiifi of tWir work. Thvro is also a superb and complvte 
cotlcntiaii nt the inspcta of Brazil, iotcttdiMl for presvDtaltoo to Mic of our sincDltfio 
ItMtitutiotio. 

"Thiiri! in no iloiiht tlial thu I'diiCJitiorial work vrtiicli lies boriin- Hrazil ya but fairly 
liRgiin ; her poptilnlinn i» Bcattvnid nv<;r uitc-Kflb iif the coiiLinentt am) three-twelfthe of il 
aro savagofl or cnunuipHted nUi'ee. But in her efTurlA are shown an electric encrgj* and 
a Honnd common ifoiise which protaine cxcRpLioiial 5Ucc€«& Onv proor of thte is seen ia 
thf high salaries and the rpspcct paid to teachers; in thi> vr'iM policy that a min ma^t bt? 
relieved of aniiety conwrning his family if yon would hare his bt-nt work. Another proof 
h the fact that of tho twenty Provinces, four cxpt-od one-sixth of their annual revenue in 
6cho.)U, thr^-e unL>-fi(^h, sue one-fourth, two one-thir.1, and the remainder a liirgc pri)(Ktrtion. 
In addition to this is the aid from the Central fJovommcnt. Iti hnlf of thft-w Provineea 
and in all the cities, primnry odntation h compulsory. Tlie Natimin! I.ilmiry, which 
Molnins over H',('0(t lotumes, to wlinrli every Ht^ently clothol |»erAon hnti free acwiis, tJir 
Nalionnt Muiieiim, whose visitors on SnndayH avemge 1,(>0Q, and numerous )>olyU'chn)c 
schivle and libntrloD, %1'vll estAbliftbed or spritigint; into lifv tu oU the provinces, tcMify 
to the vigor of her iiitelt>rctual life." 

Statictics or EuftAXiox is UnAziL. 

The following r^oin^ lias been prepared at llie United Slates Bareaq of Education 
from ttie official hand-bonk published hy the Bnieilinn OnvernDicnt for the Exhibition at 
PUtlailelphia in 187li. 

*' BrtuHy couHlitutional monarchy; ano, 3.376.326 »juar« miles; pofnUalionf 
]2,nn<i,iH)i), featimaU' of the band book for 1876.) Cajtital: Bio de Janeiro ; pop'UtUion, 
274,972. 

'^fjriirrnj Unwirh. — The organiitatJon of coropli-le statistics nlalive In education 
thronghimi the Kmpirc of Brazil has been impeded by various rauties, among which may 
lie mentioned the absence of a gimcral ccnaus, the apunieneas of tlio p(>|)ulation, and many 
ntherB. 

"The rewdtft with n^rd to the nnmber of school* and pupiU are far from represent- 
ing th-* truth. In the numlrer of pupils given below. tlioJie rhildrun who receive primar)* 
infttnirtion in industrial c?ta^)liAhmenU! at the expend of the proprirtors, are not incltided. 

" There are, heshltifi. ni.iiiy plantiim rcnidiiig at a distjinw from towns, who prefer to 
have primary (whnolH, and -wimotimM fichools for higher branches, on their private eatates, 
ixrth for their own chililren and for their poor neighbours. 

*' A conipHri»oii of the \rai ftlatiMtirs with ihri&e of 1872 almwa an increase of 994 
primary and secondary achooU, mill of 2l*,47s pupils. 

" The great zeal which ik mnnire«ti>d in Itnizil for the diiTusion of knowledge it nvcaled 
by reiy striking facU, nroong which the following maybe mentioned. 

" I. ThcestabliihmenlofDight »c)ioul& (or adults in the capital and diflcreot province*. 

" 3. Tlie arrangement of lectures on scieocM. of popular coar9«*,1ui(l of polytechnic 
oluh& 

" 3. llie establishment of meohanic schools for destitute children. 

" I. Tl. ' ' ll^hmeut of norm-al schools for both seiei. 

" 5. '] I i lina'iit of popular libraries and leading rooms. 

" 6. The ku-^f. iiK^reaHe tif llie educational apprnpriations in the general and provincial 
bodgota. The expi^nditnre for cdntraiion in some, provinoes amounts to one-third of the 
revenue. 

" CoinpuJifiry Attraditnee. — The rf^latiom relating to computeory attendance are only 
r'nfon'cd in tlie capital of the empire and in n few provincial towns. The great distanoea 
of many dwelling from school -boutcB hna niaile general compulsion hitherto imp<>»ihle. 

" fitjmunititnt o/'SeMn,- Tlie Uw forbids the admiaaioo of tbe^two wxou into the aamo 
•ChooL Thb* t»w ia strictly enforced. I 
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" £dticaiw»al Krjttndilure. — Tutul oxpi<iiilitiit-e for piiblic jinmarjrand seooiidarx edo- 
Cftttoit, &,252,til4 milrt'is (thi- milraiH \s i^t^uiviileiit tn twnHliilJin^H and tlirecjxitice, ^Iglisb 
money). 

" Priautrif and StfomUirit EdumtioJi. — Narobtr of primary and soconilary achoolii, 
5,8Ki (|triviu« achflots incUidtHl) ; nnnilier of |iii|iit» (lliose of private schooU included), 
187,913 ; inimSnr of tenfllicrs ool given in tbe hniiLi-book. Tt-uclien! of ptillic sc-liools are 
OKattiiued, uppointei]. mihJ pnid dy tht* (-Jf-'ncml and Proviiifinl LJovurtinicoUi. 

" I/if/fifr Hefftfious /C'tiicaJion. — KiiuiIht of Komun CatlioHc rcnitnantn, 19 ; nimi)ier 
of RUidfDta, 1,368 ; govcrnmpnt gmnCs for the BupjKirt of the Anrui uiirieN, I Ifi^KHI inilifis. 

" Milittirtf Education. — Militury siilijooto are tAiight in tlip Colluwing i-MtMbliitliiiu-ntii, 
Mil>oi'dtnaU> to the War Do)Nirtii)i}nt : r<>giiiicnliil fu!hoob>, ](r&{>Mr»tory HchooU, t\\v tiiiiilair 
Kcliool, the gunnery »oliaol of CViii)>o Ciritnde, uml the depftrliuvnt of artillery Hppreiitlces. 
NuiiiVicr 4if pupils and |ii-i)ffWKii-» not given. 

" Navit £iltKalion,^la the AlKriov Dejinrttiioul Uit-if; hi-t* soveml etstablixbmi^tB for 
naval **du€ntiiiii, iu w]iii'U a lHi)r«> nuiiib«r of yuiiii;; mvn rweive a thorough tritiiiiog. 
ISunibt-r of profefcsuni uml pu|'il>t in out yiv.n. 

" rvhittxhnic K^Hcntion. — Jf uutbt-r of })u]ybi<L-lmi(.- schooia, 1, with one g«iienil uid five 
sfiL-ciHl coiii-HDH. Number of pn>ft!aHors aail it9si&t4iutR, 30 ; uum^>oi' of sUidents, 3^3. 

" Medical Edmalwn. — Number of niediciil facultit^R, 2 ; miniU;r of prufchsors Aud 
a.Sfiitttnntti, 'Ad; nunibor of studvuts \i\ ]8Ti, DdH. Government gnints for thmu l«i> 
facultiL'K annu&Uy, tliL- aum of 21G,L>1I> niiliviiA. lu 1S74, 32 atiitluiita uf t1ie niedioil schtxil 
obtaiued the dc^piee of doctor ; and 64 of the phamiaceiiticul raurso reotnvod diplomas of 
capacity. 

*' Fitcultifs nf [jaw. — Niiiiilwr of fHonliiee, 2 ; iiumlH-'r of atudenti in 1ST4. 40G, vii., 
260 at Rfcifi;. and H-'i ut St. Piiul'.s ; nniiih^-r of gradimtp-s in 1874,83; number of \tto- 
fesaoiTt and ns.siiiunlR, 34 ; «iiiiiiiil exjienditiire, I72,!i00 niilreia 

" Coinmercittl Sfhfioh. — Theitr i;* one commercial institute nt tho capital of the empiiv, 
with a couiT-C of four yoirs. Brancbea of instruction are, French, English, German, aritli- 
iit«tic, algebra, geometry, oommer.'ial Rtatistlca, cummcrcial law, and book-k>^{Hiig. Num- 
ber uf xtudL-nta, 57 ; vij-., 38 mHtricidiiti.-d, and I'J not niatriculaled. Annunl »T.\|)enditiu'» 
20,800 iiiili-eiK. 

" Ii'gtitKtions fat iht Blind. — JJuinber of (krhoola for the Mind, 1 ; number of teaohen* 
nnd asuihttuit*. 10; nntiiber of pupilg, 2y, vii., lU boys and Ul girl*. Nearly all aiv 
fdacatod at tho wxjwriBeof the OovLTiinit-nt, Annual ex|>«nd]turc, 03,770 milreia. 

" hmtkutiona f</r tht Deaf auil JJumf/. — Humhvr < f inslitulioiis, ] ; nii.tiber of pupiW, 
20 } QUDiWr of leacliors and aHsiKtiinta, 6 ; annual Govcrameut grant, 54,000 milroia. 

" Acutemiea of Fiufi Arl». — Nimibev of academies, 1 ; number of profeoBOHB, 27 ^ nam- 
ber of pupils in 1875, 107 ; nuDual t:-X|ii-nditure, 37,S00 milivia. 

'^Musical f.'onafrmii'ry. — The Const- i-^'ntory Is connected with the Aciuluiuy of Fine 
Arta, under a ojiecial dit-octor. Number of ittudentA in 11^75, 108 : viz., 52 mntcs, and ^ 
females. Numl-er of tfrtchera not given. 

" Miniuff Si:/ioo(.--A n)ining Hebuol hus rect n tly bi^cn calaVjlished in the Province nf 
Minns (Joraes, witb a coui-sp of two yeai-s. Number of profcsaoi-H and pupiU not gircn. 

" Lilirtirirs. — Nninbor of lilirunes nut given ; number of valuiuea, 460,372; reoding- 
rtKimii connecte«l with libi-iirii-H were uttfiidwl by 8.i,044 [WM-simj*. 

" Afwettnu of Xulnntf l/iMt'ifr/. — Numb.-r of mu'w-w ms, b ; number of uKtur^l biatory 
cabinets conneetwl wiib inKtitultonH of liighwr Jejirtiing, 7. 

XXII.— THE EOUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF TIIK KINOnoM (JF XOKWAl 

Slriclly apealcing, Norway etioulj not be referred to as a separate Kingdom, u it H 
incorporated with Sn-trden ; but I use tb« term iu a cunvuniunt sense, as we do when 
speaking aepArat«ly of England, Scotland or Ireland as ono of the "throe KingdoroA.*' 
Bnide^, the School exhibit of N"orw;iy wna kopl fjnite separate from thai of Sweden, and 
was of jui entirely different character. It conaieted of the model of an open seliool-roum in a 
rural district, with scatB, desks, ttc, arranged in a convenient form. On iho desk* were 




text and copy boolts ; nod on the space allotted, other paraphernalia of an ordinary school 

in its every day dress. Tliere were also a varii-ty of school appiiratitH, such as maps, 

globes, charts, &c. The vhole school exhibit of Norway, though most interesting and in- 

Htructivi; to ihs visitor, was yet inferior to that of Sweden Ui many respect*. In regajd 

to this exhibit, Mrs. II. II. D;iTi<i, tho correepondent of the AVtc Vrrrk Trihnni; says : — 

" Norway sends a little schoolroom too, wldly natural and life-like. Here ai'e thu 
graduated seats, and tho ink-stands and the copy-books of the anxious Kalthenkaa aad 
Johanns. with a mark of a liltie inky thumb on one. There is the tcachere' raised desk 
and a bnnch of wintry blossoms on il, and on the wall, pbotOKraphs of the mouulain and 
Eords whi'ch ^he sees outside of the windows whenever she raises her weary vyvs. From 
Mn Oade's iniblished atcount, wo learu that education in Norway is in a measure com- 
pulsory, childruii lieing n,'i|uired to attend stiiool nine or twelve weeks in the year, until 
they can read, wrilii, .ind are iiistrucLed in ruligiun enough fur confirmation. In 1867, 
3ii|(iS2 children were in tlif (.■«;nimini hcIimoId receiving instrnction in reading, geography, 
history, natural history, drawing and sewiriK- All these schools are under the supervision 
of the chni'ch. They ar« filled by the children of the poor and middle classes, wealthier 
parents preferring private schools. Above the primary, arc public and hi(,di schools, 
classic, combined Latin, and high civil, in which the Fnglish snd old Norse tongnes are 
made obligatory studies ; peasants' higli schools, where pwisaiits in winter receive iHsirnc- 
lion in history, geography, and religion. There an; also a frei? university and raauy 
asylums fur little children, agricultural, nautical, naval and niilitnry a<:ademies," 

The " StatL'sman's Year Book fur 1876 gives the following additional information : — 

"Kducntion is compulsory in the kingdom of Norway, parents being bound to let 
their children, hctweiri the agt's i>f seven and fourteen, receivp puhh'c. instruction. 

" SelioolniaBlerB are settlpd in each parish, who live either in fixed residence, or move 
Itt state<l intervals from one pliice to another, and who frequently attend different schools, 
devoting their time in turn to each. They are paid hy a small tax. levietl in every pariah. 
Inslmetion in the primary schools in limited to religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography. Almost every town supports a superior school ; and in thirttten 
of the principal towns is a ' lasrd siiole/ or college, tlie iintnietiun in which includes 
theology, Ijatin, Greek, Norwegian, Oerman, French, En^^lisli, mathematics, history', and 
geography. Christiania has a university, founded by the Danish Oovernraent in 1811, 
which is attended by about 400 students." 



XXIII.— MISChXLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL EXIilUITS AT PHILAUKLPHIA. 

Tho E<lucationul Exhibits from the countries named in this chapter were bo meagre 
I ftnd disproportionate to the importance of the countries themselves, that I could do no more 
than hiiefly to refer to them in one group. I have, however, endeavoured to make up for 
this deficiency, by giving, if possible, fuller information in regard to the educational 
statistics of these countries. Onr people will thus be enabled to get n complete bird's- 
eye view of the educational condition of the various countries which were in any depart- 
ment represented at the Centennial i'lxhihition. I have sought, witli much additional 
labour, to obtain from e%-ery available source tho fullest and latest information in regard 
to the stat« of education in these and (I may also say in regard to) the other countiies 
lad stat«s to which this report refers. 

1. SP.VIN. — The general exhibit of Sj>ain in the main building was effectively arranged. 

, It consisted chiefly of ecclesiastical ornaments and decorations in gold, silver, bronze, 

wood, silk, linen, glass and earthenware of rich Moorish patterns. Over the handaomt 

vntrance to the 8|iauish Department weru two pictures interesting to North American 

risitors, one rcpreaenting Columbus before hia patroness, Cjuoen Isabella, and the King— 



the other aa aUegorioal picture reprewntiag Spxiti drawiQg aside a curtain sad exhibiting 
America to tlie gase of the worlil. 

In her own National btitUing, near St. Georgft's Hal!, Spain had a small edacational 
-eicbibit consisting of the foLlowiDg obj««:tf> ai]<l articles, thus summarized hy the Hon Mr. 
\Vick«rsliam : — 

" 1. Of ft large number of architectural drawings and models. A largo wall space is 
-occupied witli fino piaster ctMs designed for drawing models, exemplifying difftircnt Btyl«i 
of architecture. 

" 2. Of several thonaand volumes of books exhibited by the Director General of 
Public In.itriiotion. Thrac embrace text-hook^; for all gra/les of schools and many worfcft 
on the hi»tnry and resources of Sp^iin. There are hooka relating to medicine, science, art, 
philosophy and literHtnre. In the collection we noticed Mveral work* relating to eJaca- 
tion ; among otherji tin-. "Principle* of Education and I'racueal Pedagogy," by Dr. 
Mariona Cardyrera, Madrid. 

" 3. Tlie only school apparatus we noticed wtre the Ovuf^ dv FrotM, some geometrical 
models, alphabetical blucks in a frame, a spelling chart, and a variety of maps and glo' 

" 4. Of scholars' work there is little beyond a few specimenB of geometrical dm 
and designing, — among the rest HL Thomas College, liarcelona. Several normal 
other schools have exhibits of designs, maps aud drawings arranged in portfolios. A 
school for the Blind at Madrid, Bent some school appliances and pupils' work." 



State of EourrATiON in Spaik. 

From the " Statesman's Vcar Book for 1 87C," I make the follo\ving eitti-act : — 
"Acconling to the latest official returns from S[>ain, there were 1,251,653 pupils 
ailonditig the privat" and public achoots, being at tlie rate of one pupil to every thirtwn 
of the popnialiou of Spain. 

" Middle class education is given in lifly-clgUt public colleges, by 767 professors, to 
13,881 pupils. In nf^t-class edaoatioti, the most remarkable feature is the large number 
of law-etadents, namely, 3.755 in 1S.')9 fiO, divided among ten faculties. 

"There were, at tiiatdate, ten faculties of literature ami philosophy, with 'J2l students ; 
seven faculties of scienci's, wich 141 stu'ients ; four faculties of phanuac), with M4 ; 
seven faculties uf medicine, with 1,178 j and six faculties uf Ihuolugy, with 33y students 
— in all 6,181 students. The expendittirc foi- public educauou by the ggvernment 
amoanted, on the average of the last year'n, to rather lesa than £260,000 sl^." 

2. PortuGjIL. — The chief educational exhibit from Portugal cooBisted of a number 
uf philosophical aud scientific in^^trumeuLs manufactured hy the studecits of the Lisbon 
Industrial lostitulc, which I examined witb a good deal of interest. This Institution 
received medals fur similar exhibits at London, in 1862, at Paris, in 1S67, and at Vienna, 
in 1873. Mr. J. M. Motta, of Lisbon, has also some electrical instruments. There were 
also a number of works on elementary instruction and general literature, science and art. 
The Oporto Industrial Institute exhibited a number of original and translated works. 
Several volumes of i^eport*, statistics, newspapers, and other penodicals were shown. 
Mr Mengo, the present proprietor of the Mor6 book-store of Oporto, had a large number 
of Portugue.30 works in the exhibit. 

State and Prorress of Educauon in Portugal. 

From a voluminous catalogue and report on the Portuguese exhibit, kindly sent to 
me by Sonnr Loun>n<^ Malheiro, the Koyal Commissioner at Philadelphia, 1 make the 
following interesting extracts : — 



" The admmistratiyn of .-iHairH relative to public inatruction, is in chai^ of a general 
direction in the Ministry of the Interior. A coDsulting boAi-<J of [lublic instruction acta 
with tbi« Ministry, giving its vote on the* works that are submitted to its cjiamiaa- 
tion, nod cooBultiug on questions of public eilucatioii. The gpecial tmUtury uducar 
tion is under the direction of the Ministry of War, and the naval education under that 
of the Ministry of Marino." 

"The public instruction iH divided iututhreobraiivhms: higher, secondary, and prinuuy, 
]iaviug besidtM the ti[ieci!i] iniitniotion of the line Arte. 

Tbfc cxpenHflB under the direction of tho Ministry of the Interior, of the public 
instruction in I'orttigal, were aa follows : — 

187M875 777,6Gie0O0» 

" Estimate for 187^76 798,6148000 

Thia eattmate of expenses ia distributed in the following manner : — 

"ConsuhinK Board l,200?00fl 

"Coimbra Tnivcrsity 87,285^000 

"Lisbon Polytechnic School 55,24780t)0 

"Oporto Polytechnic Academy 17.874$000 

'*LUbon Medico-Surgical School 13,573(000 

"Oporto Mt-dico-Burgical School „ 12,8«$000 

" Fuucbal Medico-Surgical School - 1,02T«000 

" Higher couree of letters (curso superiorde letraa) 3,400f000 

" Bjctraordiuary Uratilicaliuns 4,000^000 

"Lisbon Academy of Fine Arts 9,050$000 

■'Oporto Academy of Fine Arta , 4,556|0O0 

"Subsidies to Pensionists 3,6O0|000 

"Lisbon Huyal Conservatory 6,432«000 

" Subsidies UiTliL-atrea 83,552*000 

"LyceumE 67,U8$000 

" Secondary Instriictiuii outsidti of Lycciinia....u 13,410^00 

" Extraordin.-vry Gratificationa - 6,000«000 

"Primary Normal Schools 7,637*000 

" Priniftry Tejichinga - 244,7348000 

" Othf^r Expetisea 35,40O»O0O 

"Royal Academy of Sciences 13,C09tOOO 

" Archives of Toui5 du Tombo....« 7,080*000 

"Public Libraries 11,730*000 

' Stat« Priuting Offices 138,830*000 

798,614*000 
Added to the expense in charge of other Minlatriee, as follows : — 

" Military School 3I,I*3«OO0 

" Mditary College 19,05fi*0O0 

" Nnval School 7,47O*fi0O 

^'Klementary Agricultural Teaching 3,600*000 

"Oenerai Institutv of Agriculture 17,(^57*000 

"Liebon InduRtrial Institute 14,320*000 

"Oporto luduslria! LiKtituto 10,770^000 

"Grand Total 902,730*000 



"The sum spent by private parties can be estimated at 300,000*000, being 
total outlay of the conntry, with the inatructiou estimated at 1,200,000*000. 
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" The higher teaching is fupni«hft(l by the following cstAhlishmi^nu : — Coimbnt Uui-I 
vemty, Lisbon Polytechnic School, Military School, Oporto Polytechnic Ac-wleioy ; Li*-j 
hon, Oporto, Ami FunchftI Meilico-BUrgical Schools and Iligher Course of Lett^n (Ourv^l 

aU}tsnor iff tftrn*. ) , 

" For thp official secomlary t^Aching thrre are in the kingdom «iuhtc«u lyceums, 
«evenle»'n bein^; at the (-;ipitaU of the aiiminiatrative district*, and oue in Latuego. 

" III tho ndj.tci?nt inlands there i\iv four lyoeums at the capitals of the dietrict«. . . . 
Guhm" There ard in Lisbon two Xurmal Fiimary Schools, one for nial^s and the other for 
ft-niak-s, estahlisheJ by llw decrc* of Uib 1 4th of I>wcemb«r, 1869, who«e object is to pre- 
pare professors for the priiimry instruction. 

*' The first one has two professors, «'hn govern the primary school aunexed to th* 
norma]. 

" The gecond haa a regent and three female teachers. 

" Each one of the normal schools may receive twenty students, for each one of which 
the Slat** gives a pension of 6^000 reis monthly. 

" There were in lytfS, in tiie kingdom, l,33G public schools for males, and 127 for 
females. In 1874, Ihei-c wore already 1,987 of the former, and -tftS of the latter. 

" At the adjacent lalands, there WLTi- in IH62, ninety-threfl pmfeeaorft and twpnly-«ix 
focnaJe tea<;heni, and in 1874, uno hundred and trWL-nty-a»vun of the first, and torty-«eveo 
of the setMjnd, 

" Besides this, there were eight more munici|ial schools fur male^, and four for females. 

*• The total number of public schools in 1874 was, therefore, 2,631. 

"There were, in 1^2, four hundred and eighty professors, and four hundred And 
sixty-four female teachers of free schools in the kin^iom, and forty of the first, and one 
hundred and thirty-four of the second in the adjacent island?. 

'■ In 1874, there vfL-ru in the kini^dom 1,687 professors, and four hundred and fifty- 
eight ruling femalf t«achcr«, and eight profi^ssors and four municipal female teachers ; at 
the adjacent islands, one hundred and twenty- seven pioft^gsors and forty-seven t«acher8, the 
whole being 2,212 of the one, and five hundred and nine wf the other. ,..,.. 

" There is undiTstoud under the designation ofsjieciid instruction, the toaching of 
the 6ne arts, fur wliicU there are the following eet;ibli«hini'Ut« : Lisbon Koyoi Academy 
of Fine Arts, Oporto Academy of Fine Arts, and Lisbon Koyal Conserratory 

" In I852-r»3 there were t;stabliehed, in Lisbon an IsuL'STuiAt, lNSTlTUTi'„ and an 
Industuial School in Oporto. The ancient Commercial School, establi&hBd by the 
Marquis of Pomhal, was annexed afterward** to the Lisbon Institute. 

" By thu primitivu organization this establishment was limited to the purely indus- 
trial tind commercial teaching, but at present comprises the following courses : of general 
instrucliuii for workiucii, of factory directors, of industrial tihops, superiiitendente and 
assistitnts, asaistant civil engineers, of engineers and tiremen, of telegraph operators, 
of masters of works, of constructors of instruments uf precision, and of commercial 
course. ...... 

" The agricultural t<«i.ching, decreed in 1852, is divided into elementary and higher. 
For the elementary teaching there were established, in X^^'i, model farm?, and in 1869 
there were decreed the eRl&blishment of experimental i^tHiinns in the districts, aud ele- 
mentary Courses of agriculture in the lyceums. For t)ie higher agricultural leaching there 
exists the Gvner^il Institute of agriculture, which was established in 1662, incorporating 
with it iu 18QS thu veterinary teaching, which, up tn that time, was in charge of a Tet«nil 
ary school. 

" There is at present for the elementary teaching only the Uintra model Eano, whioh- 
hasau expense of 3,0009000 reis voted in the estimate of the State. 

"In some districts there were established experimental stations, and the agricnltural 
and Z'jotechnic courses were commenced. These courses are not obligatory ; their pur- 
pose is only to disperse and divulge agricultural knowledge. 

" TttK Gl!.VKaAL Agkicuutral laBTlTUTE Comprises the agricultui-aJ aud vctcrinar7 
ooiii«es, aud it has 10 professors and I profesaor of dciiign. 

" Thu administrative pei-sonuol consists of a director and & suhaltem eoiploj^s. It 
luLs b chiefs uf the service. 

" Tnnliowx. AcAOiiMT OK SciEXce was eetablished in 1773, by the initiauve of fcbe 



diiko r>r Lafoed and the nhhot Jos^ Coixeia da Serra. By ite primitive atatutes it wm 
divifle-d into three cla«Mw : — Ul Natural Sciences, 3nd Mathematical Sciences. 3rd 
Literature. 

" Eacli class hA«l to hnv« 8 effective members. Aftervairda the number of super' 
Qunierary members wa« fixed at 12, the honorary oq«8 at 12, aud the correspouding unes 
at 100. 

" Portugal poesBHses 3 astronomical establishments. The Lisbon Royal Obwrvatury, 
the .\9tronotaica] Observatory of Coimbra Uaiversity, and that of tlio Lisbon Polytech- 
nic School (in construction.) 

" In 187-1 the ancient Marine ^Vslronomical Observatory in Lisbon, was abuiialied 
and annexed to the Naval School, t'ur tht* pracUual study of astronomy anil navigation in 
th<> i-unrsu of the same gohool li li:it> utider its charge the rtt^iilatinn nf the chronometers 
and <let(!rmi nation of urror of the inHtrnmenls duBtined for the men of war. .... 

A recent official newspaper, La Reforrm^ in speaking of the atate of education in the 

aister kingdom, says : 

" The salaries of teachers give an id^ea of the atato of primary education in Portujja]. 

Those of Iiiilxin, Oporto, and Coimhra do not exe(^»d $2K0 pi-r annum The 

primary instruction, such aa it is, apfmars tii bo organiznd pri-ity much upon the basis of 
thiit which prevails in Spain, with the exception that the teachers only receive about 
half of the salaries of Spant-ih teachera" 



STATE OF EDUCATION IN DENMARIC 

3. Kingdom OFDsN>uitE. — The educational display of thia kingdom was very meagre. 
It consisted, however, of some excelletit wall maps and aliases, puhliahod by Steen »fe Son, 
of Copenhagen ; also a large collection of very striking dra wring* in industrial art, by Mr. 
HeLscb, of the same city. There were some excellent specimens of phob^-lithography. 

From Martin's " Stateaman's Year Book for 187fi," wo learn that : — 

" Elementary education is widely diffused in Denmark, the attendance at school being 
obligatory from the age of seven to fourteen. In conformity with Aat 85 of the Con- 
atitution, education is alTorded gratuitously in the public schools to children whose parents 
cannot affoni to pay for tli#ir teacliing. The system ol miitiaal instruction, introduced in 
1820, was generally aflopted in 1840. Besides the University of Copenhagen, there are 
thirtiwn public gymna.<<i.'), or colleges, in the principal towns iif thc^ kingdom, which aiford 
a * classical ' (.-dMuition, and under them are a large number of middle schools, for the 
children of the trading and higlier working classes. Instruction at the public expense is 

fiven in the p:u-ochtal ki-IicioIk, ^[iri'ad all over the country, to thu number, in August, 
8G9, of 2.94r>, namidy : 28 in CoiHsnhagen, 13'J in the Towns of Denmark, and 2,780 in 
the rural diatricts. 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 

4. EoypT. — Although Kgypt has of late years made oonsiderablo progress in education, 
«h<* had very little ovideuce of it at the Centennial Exhibition. She had, however, a very 
handsome department there, in the style of an Ej;yptian temple, and a very good collectioa 
of national ohjeota. The school exhibit was conhned to school books, printed in Arabic 
with parallel columns in Krench aiul Itnlian. The school booka and dictionaries were 
sent by the Minister nf Public Instruction, but in the entire collection there was nothing 
to indicate life or spirit in the cause of etiucation in Egypt. In addition to the hooka 
there were raised works fur the udueation of the blind, curious types, &c., from Mr. Ous^^ 
of Cairo. The extensive collnt-tion of ancient manuscripts in hieroglyphics, as well as id 
the Coptio, Arabic, and Hebrew languages, was both curious and interesting. Tbu« <«i«v«. 



some exculloul plaster CMto of celebrated Ggyptlau inontimentB, biute, and statvw. These 
I understood from the attenilatit wore made hy Mr. Bellair Friedrichhusse, of Berlin. 

From a valuable paper published in 187JS, by the l.'nited States Butvaa of EdticAtion 
lit W»8hington, on " Public Instruction in Egypt." I make the following extract, which 
will he found the mure intorestiiig from tiic fiuit that eu littlu ie kuowu iit Canada of the 
ediicational state of this ancient people. The paper is a translntioa and a compilatioii 
from a work on " L'instruction publiquc en Egypt*," par V. E. Dor, Ph. D- of Paria. 
The writer, in an instructive chapter, gives a brief eiietch of the history of Egypt Cnm 
the earlicat times down to the inva^on of the country by Napoleon I. in 179S. He 
«iy«: — 

" In whatever light as to ito motives we may consider this strange and fantastic ex> 
podition, it cannot be denied that in its consequences it became n lasting benefit to Egypd 
which, forgotten for centuries, once more became an active member of the family of 
nationa ; and in the hands of a man of genius was now to raise to a new life. 

" This man waa Mehemct Ali, to whom Sultan Scliiu III. iutrnated tlio fartutiea of 
tlio country after Its evaoualiun by tlin Freiic;b. 

'* A.t an early age he hail conceived a Htron;; trive fur France anti everything 

French His first care was to organize the army on the 

French model. In order t)> lirinj; about a thornush and lasting reform not only of the 
army hnt of the whole state, Mehemet Ali recognized the nece^ity of edncatlou, and 
numerons schools of all kinds soon began to spring up throughout the whole of EgypV 
The pasha him3e.lf set a praiseworthy example, and it must ho confessed that it was a 
noble sight to sec the old chieftain sit down at a ripe old ago and learn reading and 
writing. 



Pkimakv Arauiu Instruction. 






"The Primarj* Ej^yptian Schoob, Kanttab— ,ire at this present day in a much higti 
state of development than is jjenerally believed outaide of Egypt ; ami lUthough they nu 
no longer moot the dcruanJi of modern times, having remained stationary for about eight 
Denturies, these schoobi navcrthi-lHSs pusseitoed a great deal of vital force, enabling them 
to live through centuries of darkiies-i. These primary aclwols are essentially a creation 
of Mohammedanism, and the reading and writing gf portions of the Korao formml the 
chi<.'f occupation of the scUolaL-s. 

" A peculiar fuatui'u of the whole system was the fouudatioD of schoots by wealthy per- 
sons, the uumbLT of augli »ch<x>bi gradually gi-owing very large. In many cases the beilfr- 
factor gave, besidtw llio school -hoi ihu, an annual 8Uin of money for the teacher; in others, 
nionuy Uj Ui devoted to the clutiiing of poor children, and in aomo cases, tbougli more 
rarely, a library. 

"These primary schools have not changed mnch, either externally or internally. "Rrt 
schoolroom measures 15 by 20 feet, and is enclosed by a wall on thi-ee sides only, and this 
wall is biiilt up to the ceiling on the two Hides only, the greatei- portion of ono side front- 
ing on tho stroot having a sort of Uttioe-work, to hide the scholars from the gaze of the 
passerfi-hy and to admit air and a subthiod light. The walU arc generally covered with 
v(;rw^3 from the Koran, and on the side turning towAids Mecca there is a smnll nicho with 
a ]ilaBt«r ornament repi-<'senting a holy-lnmp. Tht< Boor iit sometimes covered with miia 
or oarpeta ; otherwiso there ix no fumttitre wliHtvvei' ; only in mre cases there is a small 
dealt on which tho tenuhtjr pUcex hin Koran. Occasionally one finds school-houses having 
H second story, \inisl «^itber a» u librarj- or as the teacher's dwelling, 

"Recently tho Government Uaa directed its efforU* towards csUiblililiing schooUmoro 
in oooordance with the wants of modem life, so that tho school-houses deacribeii will 
gmdunlly diaappear, 

"The Ejjyptian schools are, as regards tho way in which they are supiwrted, divided 
into three kinds : schools with ancient endowments, and anhject to UoTemment-iDspecdoD} 
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Bflbools hiiving endowmpnbi, liiiL indepcndont of the fj^vemment, Ami sichcoU having no 
endowraont mid bcmg in no wise »ti)H>nl)n»t0 to the Ministry of I'liMio InnlnnTtion. 

" T!ir teachers (jSii) ftrn nt>t j{«nei-i»lly men of uny grvnt Attain in outs ; nil tliat ui required 
lof them is to know the Kni-an by hoart ; »nd thin mere mMrliniiiuil know]ed^€> frefjuently 
hicW till- Kn>at<«t ignoi-Hiicf^t, Beoido the Koran tli« Jiki does not know much, except r 
few «imj>1u i-ultw of urillimetic and some fantastic natiouH regarding jteoginiihy. 

" Tho )«i«ry which ihe/d-i recoivpH is, of course, very small. On the last day of the 
|n-©ek fThiir«day) the scholars each bring one or two piasters <lhe piaster is equal to tivc 
[ceDts), Eo lliat the average annual Hilary comes to about S80 or 3100. 

"The children go to school in the morniug not to leave it till G o'clock in tlie cveniog, 
except on Thursdaye, when, on account of thu coming Sabbath {Friday), timy leave at 
noou. They rilla-r bring th«ir food along, ur give haira piaster to the teacher, who eup- 
[pHe« them with gouio dati'ii, bL-nn«, and a \nvm of bread. 

'■ The tlrtrt years of their life the children spend in the harem, which lliey liavo when 
tabout 6 or 7 yt'ars of age, to attend achool. Mr. Dor gives the following graphic desorlp- 
tion of a schtjol in full opeiatiim : 'The teachw and scholars snt on the floor, the forraer 
penenilly near the door or in that corner of the room which has the best light, the chil- 
dren grouped around him. This assembly of white, tawny and blaek figores, with their 
glittering eyes ; their red lips wide open, showing two rows of shining teeth ; with thi-ir 
round heads, Rome freshly slmvdd, olticrs with ahort hiiir ; with tlieir long blue garments, 
from under which their naked feet pt«p forth — all thia, framed by the cliaractorifitic Arabic 
architecture and aoen in the dim twilight found in all lilgyptian houses, fomu a very 
pretty pieiure.' 

"The appatatufl whioli the ^cholsir brings, to school with him ia exceedingly simple, 
ooQsiating of a wooden slate, sometimes of thin iron ; a leather ca^e containing some reeds 
to write witli, and, fastened to it, a little iron box, with a sponge slteiwd in luk. 

" The teacher never teaches a whole class at one and the saiue time, but, only one 
dcholar. £v«r)- cliild in his turn comes up to the teacher, aiU down by his side, recites 
what be hoi leatved, showe what he has written, receives a Qew task, and resnmeg his 
place among the other scholars. The scholars commence by learning the letters and 
thi? nnmbers. TiHth their vnlnea. They have to repeat them and write thom till they 
are thoroughly acquainted with them. Then follow eimple syllablfa commencing with 
oonsomiiits, and the syllables CiOunuencing with vowels. From lht3 tliey progress to 
(lie study of worda and phraaee, nioatly taken from the Koran. The tL-achcr writes the 
wonls on the- child's slate, let.6 him &|K.>lt and pnmoiinRe them aloud, acid then the child 
pr8rti<ieA the writing. When tho child can read wonia or short jihruxc'K, the teacher in- 
Mfibes 5onie characters on hia ahite in coloured ink ; and the father, after having convinced 
himself of the progress made by hia child, generally sends the teacher a present of one 
or two piasters. As soon as the child knows how to read, he commences to loaro the 
Koran by heart, and as there ia but rarely more than one copy of the sacri-d volume in a 
school, the t4-acher writes verse after verse on the child's slate to be learned by heart. 
All this le.trning is done aloud, and the noise resulting from it is considerable; alill, dis- 
ciplit>e is rigidly maintained by a prompt and energetic application of the jus ^fiagtUi. 
The study of the Koran id the primary schools is merely mechanical, no cxplan:\tioti or 
commentary whatever being given. After a child has gone in this manner through tho 
whnl<.- of the Koran, his cducaliou is cougidered fumhoil, and, thouj^li his knowledge is 
^iimitt.'d, it miisl be i>iatt:d that at any rate he has Ifanicil to read and write correctly. 

"Arithmetic is but rarely taught in l\w»a schools, which are not under Qovernmont 
iperintendcnce, for the simple rruwon that the Uuichere know very little of it themaetvea. 
Fa child is obliged to have some knowledge of arithmetic, he studies it with a ruAanior 
^public weigher, or he is apprenticed to a merchant. Other objects— such as history and 
BOgraphy — are not taught at all, although it is the intention to make a beginning in this 
lirection in the Government schools. 

" As will he scon from the above, the 6 tudy of the Koran is the chief object of the 
"Arabic schools, and reading and writing arc only considered aa means for reaching this 
_pbject. Only verj* gradually doeji the primary achool begin to assume a more practical 
wracter. This tendency of the achool to become more and more a purely lay institution, 
shown above everything cXm-- in the disapixurance of the prayers which, during the first 
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BXrCATIOXAL EXHIBITS, 



half of this century, formed an important euhject of instruclioti in all the schools, while aC 

preftent they are only taught in Bomi'! of tho country sclioola 

"The number of children atteuding school — quite lar^ in the cities— is small in the 
rural districts, where, in spite of iiuinenvus schogls, the roost profound ignorance reigns. 
The teachers of many of these HcbooU, entirely isolated and separated from nil inleltectual 
intercourse, are frequently as ignorant as the poor /tiio/tt — peasauts— thvmsolvfb ; and 
then (in Egypt, m elsewhere) it does not suffice to hnve nttt-ndtd school iu order to ac- 
quire a good elementary education ; and as the method pursued doce not dex-elop the intel- 
lect, the result ie, in moet cases, that nothing of what lias been ttown in the achi>ol gex- 
minutes and riticns. As ihv kiiowlt^ge of rcudiiig mid writing is closely united lo a 
knou ledge nf the Kuran, it gradually vanishes fruui want of exercise, and when the rhild 
has iirrived ut the period of manhood, but littlo of all he learned at school remaina. Mr. 
Juh'.^ Simon hat4 prored that In France one-fourth of the male population U illiternte at 
the agu of twenty, while about une-eighth does not attend school ; and ihia decri'ase is 
no doubt still larger in Bgypt. 

" Ouce a year, during the month of Ramadan (October), or the month of CT<i«Aon, 
preceding it, exnminations arc held ; clothes and »hoes, and occasionally a small hum of 
moiu-y, arc distributed to the children. The moneys for sncli distributions being derived 
from the endowment funds, and a procession parades tlin streets, headed by thf l>e>>t 
achui&re. 

" Such is the actual state of the purely Arabic schools, which are now utider the 
superintendence of the Government. Some of them are entirely ijidepemleul vt the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Thebe schools ai-e exactly in the same state to day as 
they were centuries ago. With that tenacity and stability )>eCLdiar to Mohammedan 
Institutions, they have eurvlvvd uU the political tevohillutiti through which E;;ypt lias 
packed. They have not followed on tho road of refonn which Kgypt has pursued ginc« 
the reign of Mehemet Ali; or, rather, the CUivernment, renouncing all idea of refonn- 
iog ibem, hu6 preferred to raise by the side of then] other primai'y schools, reeemhUng 
those of JGurope, The only important innovation has been the introducUon of a liltie 
elementary anthmetic ; and even to this, th« majority of thi- old schools have refused K» 
submit, contenting themselves to ti'ach tlioir sdnfliira thi- niimbt^rB 

"There are no schools for girts, with the exct-plion of the schools for nurses at Old 
Cairo and of such iis are anjipnrted by t-lio {'opts or the various Knropean colonies. 
For years, the ministry has Calkeil of opening an immense institution for the e<lacation of 
yonng girls ; the plans hiive been made, and the work has even been commenced, bat 
nothing more is being done. ........ 

" Among tho higher classc*. the girls arc occasionally instructed by educated native 
voroen, or European govcrnc&Jiee, but tbere is no public system of instruction for gli'ls. 

SffPERioit Abasic Instrcctios. 

" The Mohammedan University of B^ypt, El Azlmr, is as old as Cairo, having 
been founded in the year t)7U, by the Fntimide (ieneral Gauhar. and its name, £1 Azhar, 
means the flourishing. The budding was partinlly deslroycd by un farthijuake in I. "JOS, 
bni imuiediately ix>8tored and enlarged, and timovHted in 1&D6. During the Fivnch io- 
vadion of 1798, the president — sheik— of Kl Azhar, vrmf adled upon to play a part in 
politics, for to him Bouaparte addressed himself to demand the surrender of the City of 
Cairop and on the following day, the sheih published a fiolemn proclamation tn favour of 
the French. Under the archns of this venerable building, Konaparte, clnd in Oriental 

tarb, sat down with the loai'ned sheiks, on Uie20tli of August of the same year, the birth- 
ay of ihe prophet, and recited versos of the Koran and an interminable litany on the 
life of Mohammed. 

"The extent of tho buildings may be judged from the fact that when, on the 21 si of 
October 1798, an insuiTcction broke out agflinst the French, fifteen thousand insurgents 
found a place of r«;fHge within its walls, and did not suirender till Bonspai-te brought 
artillery to bear upon it. 

"The main building, the mosipio, has an irregidnr jientaguiial shaiie, and is surrounded 
on all sides by different bniUlings and cuui tyards, leaving only room for four gat«s. The 
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Bf>ath>wcet4>ni gale is the chief entrance, and leads into a Hinftll court, from M-hich nn 
ancient portjil opens into the greftt court, and which the mosqiie hcea. This moscjiw^ is a 
vnst h&ll, whose ceiling, blackened by ago and the smoke of twelve hundred lamps, ia 
tmpporteU by three hundred and eighty ancient pillars. 

" El Azhar has [ilvray<t hud a great fame, and thoiisandH of aUidentd have come here 
frnm all parts of the Mnliammedan world. Kven at this d-iy there are »ttid«nt9 from 
Tndia and Aoudan, «aoh country or province establishing endowments for the support of 
their studriit«. 

"The students arc distributed in rhcaks, or hulls, and karahs, or quartem, the latter 
corresponding to the country or province of the student. There are thirty-one nVat.* and 
tTrelve hurahs. Egypt, of course, sends the laroeet number of student^ and poss^Bses the 
greatest endowraenta, but etudentx com© from Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, Sennaar, Darfuiir, 
Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, Koordistan, and India. Though the buildings are so va^t, 
they are not large enQU{i;h to aceommodate all the studeiiU, and thoee who possess private 
means — and they are, perhaps, the majority — live iu the adjoining caravansaries. 

" The Mohammedan reCigiou luK 8eventy-six sects, four of which only are orthodox, 
the other seventy-lwo being constdci-ud as heretics. Tlieab four orthodox sects are the 
Cliafi^ites, the Mak-kites. the Han6fite8, and the Hambalitt-a ; taking their uainos frum. 
their foundeiu 

" The chief slieik, or chief of the mosque, to whom all the others are subordinate, 
is appointed by the Oovernmpnt, and hi-s office is considered as one of the highest in 
Kgypt. He, appnintA the sheik for each nu-nA: (hall), and ia attended by a number of 
choristers, ver^gers, and nahers 

"There tire 31 1 professors, 143 of whom are Chaffites, 97 MaUkitea, 70 Hant^fiten, 
and only 4 Hambnlites. Their pay is only raised by voluntary contributions from the 
students, their position being considerwl one of honour rather than of cmohiment any 
of them hold nb the same time other office«,'such as that of preacher in other mosque*, 
and professor* in tlu- higher government achools. 

"Tiie students scarcely ever leave the mosque. Fl Azhar become-s to them an 
adopted country, to which they rvmaiu faithful all tlieir life. While the Europi'an 
stutlents liasteiiB lo leave the alnut mater to eutcr active life, there is absolutely no limit 
but death to the studies at El Azhar, and a studLMit with silvery beard and hair is no uu- 
frequent necurreuce iu the republic of letters. Tla- nvLimge length of time, however, 
which a student haa to stay at Kl Azhar to finish his Gtudit>s is two to thn.>e years, 
although many stay four to six years. 

"Every morning all the students attend prayers, and then voUect in small groups 
around their professors to receive their iustniclion. The Course of studies at ill Azhar is 
limited, because its object is iolcly to educate jUd, lawyers, and theologians. There are 
four divisions, or grades, of study, the first two comprising the prepwatory studiei>, viz., 
grammar niid syntax ; the tliird, callitd ' aehn and tauhib,' is the doctrine of the unity of 
(Jod and his atlribntt.-! ; the fourth compriBcs law, and consists of learning by heart in- 
nnmerahle eommpntarirs of the Kor-^n, explaining tlic principles of jurisprudence. . . 

" Reside-H the above-mentioned four studies, which are considered thft most import- 
ant, the following subjects arc taught to some extent, rhetoric, prosody, logic, arith- 
metic, and matbemntics 

"There are siuiihir schools connected with some of the mosques, but thoy are all 
I more or less perfect imitations of EI Azliar, and are not deserving of notice. 
^m "Tlie total number of students of El Azhar is about ICt.OfKt. 
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Denominational Schools. 



" Of these, deserve to be mentioned first, the primary schools of the Copts, of whicli 
thcrti are quite a number. They Tesemblft the Koultal/ in every respect, with the only 
exception that inntead of Ihe Koran the Psalms and the Gospels are read and learned by 
hearty and that, in addition tori'ading and writing, singing is taught, confined, however, 
to the singing of a few rvligious hymns. 

" With regani to one point, however, the Copta posaeas a decided superiority over 
their Mohammedan comiuerors, in feeling the necessity of educating women ; thue there 




arc at Cairo tfro Copt schools for girls. The oourw of iuHtrucdon in these schools oom- 

?ri9rs reading, writing, the fundamental rules nf arithmetic, vocal music, nnd noedle-irorii. 
hese primary Copt schools an' supported in the enme ninimeras the Moliararawlan one*. 

" Thft Copt« pnsacfis two colleges at Cairo, one at Hart Sagf»am and tho other near 
the iMetropolitan church. The fortner has tlireo cla&scs with 1 25 etudent* and R professors. 
The coiirw- of Plndy inchidea Pr<^nch, English, Itnlian, AmW, and arithmetic. The Utter, 
and by far superior, institution— tho pr4'atcoUp^ — numbers S4 3 sLudentj^irith 12 pr<tfej!»or» 
and 6 assistant profcasors. It occupips a fine building, »Hth apaciona well-lighted and 
Tentilati?d schoolrooms. The course of instrnctioncompTisesthe CopnV language, Arabic, 
French, Kiiglish, Italian, vocal music, arithmHic, elements of [.eomelry, liislorj-, g«ograjtli}", 
and loric. 

"The Jews likewise support a nomt>er of schools in Cairo and Alexandria ; primary 
Bchoolg, where tlip children learn Hehrww and Arabic, reading and writing, and occasioi)- 
oily Ilalian, which Unciia^i< is of great importance to the Ji'ws in their commercial trans- 
avtioDs. Some of the Jewish primary schools are also attended by girls, while otlm« arc 
fur girls exclusively. 

"The largo-st educAtionat eslaljlisliment which the Jews have founded in Kgj'pt i* llii? 
cnllece DarboT lahoud, at Cairo. This institution founded in I8C0, owes ite iixiMtt^nce to 
thn libcmlity of Mr. Samuel RnhJno. It is in every respect well managed and tho pupils 
recmvfl a pood eolid oducatiou. The coiii'se of study embraces Hehrftw, Frondi, Italian, 
Tocal muaic, goography, coamography, history, and arithmetic The number of pupils 
whose age varies betwet-n 6 and lA, is 8S, who are inBtructml hy two rahbia and three pro- 
fewors, one of whom ia at the flame time prejiiilent of the college. 

*' *f tie few schools of the Catholic t'opLs are nearly all located in Upper 'Egypl, and 
are attended by about 220 scholars. 

"Tho Syrian Maronites have three achoola. difTering hut little from the KoutlnX^ 
with the exceptiiin of tlu- Pt>a1ms and OoffpeU being used instead of the Koran, and the 
scholars sitting on henches instead of on theflnor. 

" The Syrian Greek Catholics have recently opened a flourishing school at Alexandria. 

GOVTinNMBNT SCHOOIA OK THB EUKOl'EAN PLAN. 



" As it liaa been said l>efore, it was Mehemet Alt who beyivn the work of 
refoim in lilgypL U« commenced by reformiug the army, and went on to ostab- 
lieli numerous schools, a military academy, un artillery school, n naval ocademy, an 
infantry school, and even a school ef military music, but above all. a great w*llege 
(to which Mehemet AH sent hi!> sons), whicli at one time numbered mnre than 
1,300 pnpiU, and received the name "School of Princes." A school nf langnages 
was opened in the palace of Esbiikieh, sixtv select pupils of which wflrr formed into a 
bureau of translation, which still exists, an»{ soraewhaL laU'r a aclmol of typographical en- 
gineerina was founded. 

" All the Rclmols fi)unded by Mohemet All were based on the edncatioual wants of a 
standing army of 150,000 men, and when tho army, in i^*41, was, oHicially at l^ast, re^ 
ducetl to lii,000 men, ihe schools of everj- kind gradually <leclined, Iwtli in numbers 
in elficiency, so that when Abbas Paaha, on ascenditig tn the throne in }8-t8. had the orii 
nal idea of holding an examination of leacliers and pupils, he fmnid that they rivalled cact 
other in ignorance. 

" Abbas'B BHttessor, Said Pasha, i-evived, in 1854, some of the schools. e.specially tbe 
Rcboo! of medicine, and showud himscdf extremely libfral towards the schools of the 
Kuropean colonies, but the great work of reform waa reserved for his successor, Inmail 
Pasha, who ascended the thrcue in 1860. 

" He was tbe first E^iy])ti.in niter who felt the necessity of not only founding n nam' 
ber of Bcliools, but of an organic law of public instruction. Such a law w.ia sjuictioned by 
the Khedive in 1868. According to this law, all tlio public Hchools sre of three grade * 
primarv, secondary, and superior, and beeides those, there are tlie special schools. 

"VVith regard to the primary schools, the KotUiah, the law provides that arithmetic 
must be taught in all, and that in the larger cities they aliatl become, in the full sense of 
the word, preparatory itistltutiouB for the secondary schools, by adding to their pro- 
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imp Bomo nioil«rn language, and the clctncnts of ppography and history. The law abo 

SB the parpnts to promle more lihemlly for the tpachem of their children 

" A school of mechanic arts M-as rHtaldinhed hy ]!uii;til Pasha, ami is now ono of the 
moot ndmii-ftlilj Arran^eil in Ejiypt, Thf rmirsp lasts thi-ee ypai-s, and the atiidt-nts have 
very heat oppdrtiitiity to stinl y tlie mochftnie art« not nn!y t}ieon?tically, Imt also prac 
illy, and inaniifaotiirern frcmu-iitly «|'|>iy to the director for Ktudent« to hecome, »ft4^r 
haWnjR finixfu'i! Ihr-ir xtiiclit'M, f<irBnifn in various factoriwi. ..... 

'* The Polytcchnio Hchgol is the largest and most ini|Kii-laDt of the govern in en Utchools 
on the Kiiro|t»fan |)|aii. A spacious hiiililing contains the Ministrv of PwhUc InHlruction, 
a prepamtory school, the Polytechnic School pi-ojwr, » Hhrarj-, the Inireau of translation, 
and a lai-ge amphitheatre for puhlic exnutiiiations. The whole hiiildiDg is hiiilt entirely 
in the modem atyle, and the arrange. lU'uts for light and vcutihitiou uixi [lerfect throughout. 
Most of the scholars are day -scholars, only the titudiut« of ilio Polytuchnic 8-jhool proper 
being boarders. The Bludeiita chonae l>otwBBu an English and a P'rench divtaion, iu whiob 
the itiidy i>f wither of these languages ia more thorough and twmea as a lueaiis of convoy- 
voyiug other knowledge. Connected with the P.>Iytecliiuc School is a law-achool, which no 
douht is dfiatined one day to exercise a greAt influence, when the Wohanitnedan code of 
laws shall he refoi-nriRd. In this school not only Arabic law is tflught, hut alao Roman and- 
Prench law. Ono section nf rhe PtOytcclinic Srhoo! is dovotod to book-keeping and siir 
veying. and fnmishea most of the cniploy6« in the fJovcmment offioetL" . . . 

There are alao a numlwr of othm- schools beaidea thoHu connected with the miationa. 

Hon. R Boardaley, tho American Consul GeDoml iu E^oi'W writing in 187 1, gives 

I follovHng information on the present state of education in Kgypt. 

" TiiO number of children riet-eiving jmldic inntruction haa increaaed from 3,000, in 
the time of M^hemet Alt, t« 60,000 iu thfi fintt yen.i-s of the i>enoil, lKG3-'7'2. The number 
of scholai-s ill the primary and p«!|>aratory mcIiooIs ia uo* {ItJ73) 89.S'.t3, indejwndent <rf 
higher nnd speeinl iuBtraction. Thia number of 89.893, iu b. populatiuii of 5,250,000, r«. 
preaents 173 schools for e%'ery 10,000 inhabitants. This proportion is lesa than in most of 
the European states, except in Ruasia, wliere the proportion is 150 to every 10,000. 

" The obstacles in the way of public education an;, however, great and exceptional 
in Egypt. Ann ng the 89.893 acliolars in the primary schools, there are only 3,0lf* girls, 
all, or most of whom are of noii-MiiBsiilioan families; thus one half of the population of 
Kgj-pt is, or has been until now, beyond the influeiioo of education, it being ono of the 
social dogmas of the cost, that women an- not worthy of the hh-Jisinga of education. 

" A fnvoumhie change involving an entire rpvoliition nf oricnuil idiws, appears, how- 
ever, to he gnaranti^ed for the near future. Breaking through the eeciilar prejudices 
of the conntry, which have nut even the excuse or sanction of religious dogma, the 
Khtfdive has reFoIved tlmt the future women of Eg3*pt shall not he deprived of tho 
hlcRsings of ediicition. By hi* order, the innlruction of girls i» receiving the i7iost care- 
ful attrntron of his Goventmetit. One kcIiooI, the first in all the Orient for Muttsnlmatl 
girU, has already been inaugurated at Cairo, and extensive educational establishment* of 
a similar nature are in process of organiration. It will be no light ta-'ik to change woman's 
social status in the Orient, and emancip.ite her from a domestic servitude, which has re- 
duced her to a condition of intellectual imbecility ; but the Khedive has determined that 
no efforts of hi shall be wanting to accomplish this great work iu Egypt. The progress 
of this social revolution, for it can he callnd nothing else, will be regarded with unusual 
interest, for on its success depends the solution of a iiuoatioii which heretofore has been a 
stumbling-block in tho way of all Oriental pnigrrsa towards modern 0171112.11 ion. 

" A coroparifion of the numlier of hoys attt^nding the primary schools, with the total 
number of boys old enough to att«nd them, give* the following results, viz :^aftor do- 
ducliiig the male children of foreigners from total number of lioys of sufficient age to re- 
ceive instruction, there remained 350,00'J hoys old enough to attend the public schools, 
while the number in aoCunl attendance is about 83,000, being n propoi lion of 23-6 per 
100, a proportion inferior to that of some of the European states, but greater than that of 
^Turkey (lOfl per 100), or Rossia, (5-7 per 100) land approirimating to that of Italy {Si- 
lver 100). In 18G2, under the administration of Sahl P.isha, the Appropriation for pubV 



instruction •mount«l to 750 purees ($18,750). In 1872, a sain of 1C,400 purees ($4l0,(f00> 
nrns approijriattMi.for tbo saoie work, besides eeveral BubveDtions by the Kbilsdive and hi* 
^'Bons, to indmiutidcnt scbools, native and foreign. 

" Tlia E^ptians aru eager to learn and are stuceptible of edocaLiun to a high de^rree, 
atid if public iu&tniction reooives the official eacouragemeat in tlie future that it lias dur- 
ing Liie past t«n years, fi^ypt will soon rank with mauy of tlie European 8tat«>s in c^luca- 
tional attainments. 

" It will be observeil, I, Tliat ibe national schools an systematically graded from pro* 
paratory and normal up to the higher grades of littrratura Bn<l languages, arts and scitf iic4 
medicine and suigery, and polytechnic ; 2, That 51 studeiita are being educated in Kurof 
.At Government expense ; 3, That, at Cairo, Alexandria, and the chi^ towns and villi 
ttlicrc ftr« 2,067 school*, with 2,381 teachers, and 77,292 pupils : 4, That each Acholar paj_ 
tfrom one to four piasters a month, aoconling to his means, the piaster hein^ i>quni to 5 
cents of our money ; and, 5, That thciM: schools are all under tlic control nf the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. There arc also in the [xiblic schools .'i.OlO scholan., trbu are 
being educated partly at the expense of the tJovcmmctit and partly at the «-xp«usevf reli- 
"jious estat«a, making: a total of 82,302 students in the national schools. Under the 
[bead of ISuropean scliools are claaeed all independent schools; Uwus are mostly under 
taiasiouary auspices, and the nurabdr of scholars here given at Cairo and Alexaudria, ia 
S,97S, which, added to 82,302, the number of scholars in the national schooU, makea 
jtotal of 88,280 scholars. Besides those schools, howevur, there are the many roissiot 
lechoob in Upper KjOT^t »■«' ^^^ regimental schools in Uie army, of which uo mention u' 
^made in the report in (juestion. 

" It is safe to say that the number of scholnre in nil the schools in Ej^-pt, will 
fall much short of 100, DOQ. A noticeable feature in this report is the mention of tbci 
lAblishment of a school for girls, which is an innovation of oriental thought and custom 
almost too great to be rcAlizHcl." 

The Rev. Horace Eaton writing from Cairo, in 1874, says: — 
"The Sultan supports a large class of young men in course of traiaing for engineers, 
translators, and other agents of the Government. The Khedive of Effvptis at&o building 
an institution on the banka of the Qosporus for female education. The raotqnes at the 
capital are very richly endowed by beque^t^, so that & lafg^ portion of the land at Con- 
stantinople pays A yearly tax, whicli is deaignerl to furnish means of education to every 
child of cither st-x, so far, at least, as to fix in, their memory a portion of thu Kornu. and 
certain funns of prayer which the law require-s them to repeat five times a day. . . 

"All the diRerent Christian bodies havf schuuls of their owu, which each supports 
without aid from the Porte; and the same is true all through the empire. The tint 
impulses were given to education by foreignere, Proteetaiit and Ilumau Catholic niis- 
sionariea laking the U-jid. This has provoked the natives to improve their own system, 
but the schools under fnreign patronage still seem to raise the staiidartl of education. 

" Robert College, founded by 0. K. Robert, Esq., of New York, stands upon a height 
overlooking tlie Bosporus, a site not r-qualled for beauty by any other College in th« 
world. It was founded it It^Gl, and han IS teachers and some 200 pupils, commands the 
eonfidoncK of all Christian ciunmunities, and the rcspoct of the Mohammedans, and pro- 
misos great iutelleclual blessings to the Ottoman Kmpire." 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

fl. AnoESTINE KEPinjLia — Ex President Sarmietito, now Director-General of l^ifalLo 

Instruction, sent a large number of reports and text-books to the Centennial Exhibition. 
The whole collection included scliool reports n.nd statistics, laws and decrees reilatiog toj 
education, and work* un science, education, law, politics, finnnce, .-ind history ; specim«ni 
of newspapers, works in gcuoral literature ; school books, guides, ofHcial documents, &c. 
From an interesting address delivered by Senor Donna, ('barge d'Affaires at Wash- 
ington, before the National Krliicational Association at Baltimore, and the International 
Conference of EducationalisLs at Philadelphia, I make the following extracts : — 
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" Many Amoricans know that the Senor Sarmiento ha« devoUd all his life to o<lnca- 
tional matters, P'rom the school room, he was Beat to Ibis country as its I>iii!(iniatio- 
R^presontatire, the Aiypiirine Oovornment believiog then as it now believes, th»t the 
secret of the hnppiiie^ and KTvwtnras of the American people ie closely connect*!! with 
thoir system of wducation. When Senor Snimicjito was in tins country, a presideiilial 
election took plaoe in the Argentine Kepublic, ami ha was elected to the Pr«idency by 
^^e nnfinimons vote of fourteen states, which ulliee he hononrably filled dnrinfj six years, 
'the dnratioii of our presidential term. 

" Whrn he was President he appointed as Minister of Pahlic Instrnction, Dr. 
Avellaiieda, a yonnji; man, 30 years uf agp, whom for his great talciita and great acliif^re- 
ments in behalf of education, the Argentine people called, at the expiration of Senor 

Sarmiento's term, to the Pivaidency of the Republic The- 

cause of education is n national one in the Argentine Republic— and we always aslt our 
public men to show their ability in educational affairs in preference to any other of 
national interest. 

" Senor Sarmiento, after the expiration of \m presidential term, accepted the humble 
and honourable po»ititiu of General Superintendent of the Schools of the SLat« of Bin-noa 
Ayrea— one of the fourteen States that compoBc the Argentine Union, or Hepublic, or 
Confederation. 

"The American school system of education is our own system, as the constitution 
of the TTnited State.? is our national cnnntitution. ....... 

" The administration of Senor Sarmiento wa« a very faithful one for the cause of 
education. Fourteen large colleges, two normal schools, three schools of ngriculturc with 
their model farms, two schools of their mineralogy, one academy of science, one astrono- 
toioal observatory with Professor Gould as director, and 140 popular HbrariBa. All these 
institutions were e-itsblishcd with the six years of hia admin Utration. 

Outline of Argentine System— Pupular Educatiok. 



"1. Common education. Si^coitdaiy educatiuu. Higher education.- 

" I. Common educatiou, uniler the control of the State, and municipal governments- 
Definition. The elementary training of man ; bis initiation into the scnretg of intellectual 
and moral life. National government; co-operation by means of exliihitiona, hooka, 
models, apparatus, wuperviaors, or superintendents. 

"Obligatory and (Iratiiitoufl Education. The principle is not a uniform system — we 
ore in want uf the neceHsary agtMicitss to enforce iL 

"School fund — capital nr)t to h(^ tuuehi^d ; the intereat to be employed in the ac- 
quisition of land): anil construction of school buildinge. State oonstitutiona. 

"Notwithstanding the majority of the Argentine people are Catholic*, the schools 
are not in the bands of the priests, and thos<> cliildren tJiat are not Catholics are not com- 
pelled to attend to the teaching of the Oathohc religion. 

"The present Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. Leguixnmon, in bis report to Con- 
gress, says : — ' Notwithstanding that everj' man ought to have one religion, and that 
©very one wishes to have it taught to his chiMren, the public school, supported with the 
income of men belon^ng to different sects oui^ht not to teach one religion to the exclu* 
nou of the others, without having at least the consent of all the parents, especially in 
communities like our own, where advancement depends in a large scale on European im- 
migration belonging to different creeds.' 

" In somo States <>f the Argentine liepublic, there is a logical division and clasiiilica- 
tion of element&ry teaching, but it is not a uniform system. Dr. heguixamon in his re- 
port says : — 

" 'The American system ought to bo consulted exclusively on this subject. Its graded 
soliools, (Primiir)' Schin>l, Secondary School, and High School), demonstrate the odi^antages 
of the division of teaching since this divisLoii of labour multiplies and ameliorates Uie 
production.' 

" Notwithstanding all the facts, says the Minister of Public Instruction, we have go 
to do a great deal to place the Argentine woman in the same rank as the American wonuu 



Her tnoet noble work ia nndonbterlly the edncAtion of chat great Bepublie, whoso fro« in- 
»titntiou» are Ihe glory of mnnkind. 

" The eaUblisbniont of fourteen Normal schools for the training of women, is a proof 
■tlinl the wlucation of wom«n ia considered a national necessity, 

Secondary iNSTnucrioN and HmiiRR Education. 

" 1. State government. 

" 2. Kal40iial (i^renimcni — by fourteen different col1«^;ea,— one in each Stale. 

" General plans of studive. — Duration tix year*. 

"Libraries. — Cabinets of Mathematics; Physic*; Labomtories of Chemistry; Mu* 
•Mum of Natural lliatory. 

" Xational University of Cordoba — Philosophy and Grammatical sludie*. 

" 1. Law, Maibemutica, Medicine, Physical and Natural Sciences. 

" 2. Two SchooU of Law. " 4. Two Schools of Mineralogy. 

" 3. Threu Schools of Agriculliirc. " 5. School of Painting. 

" Next to the duly of Belf-iireflcrvation, there is no higher, no more sacred duty which 
.a nation has to fiillil, than to promote nutional t^hication. 

" Now, let ini^ roail in coiichiRinn what Ninliuhr »iid ahont the profession of school- 
luter, anil remeTnher bn said it aft«r he hail been Pnis»i.fn Ambassador At Homo : 

" ' The office of a schoolmMter, in particular, is one of the most honournble, and, dft- 
apite all the enls which now and then disturb its idesl beAUty, it ia for a truly noble 
head, the happiest path in life. It was the path which I had onco chosen for myself, and 
how I wish I liad been allowed to follow it.' " 

"Arprntine Cimfcdirration, federal republic :^.if«i., 515,700 sqanro mile* ; ;M)pu- 
kifhi,, 1,73G,1I22. Cai>ilal, Rui>nos Ayri^s ; jHtpulaiion, 177,787, Minister of Justice, 
Public Worship, and Public Instruction, Dr. IX Oneaimo Leguixmon. 

" The laiit report h dated May 1, 1 f^H, and forma one of a set kindly transmitted to 
this office by the Aryeiitiue cUai^ d'alTaire* at Washington, Dr. G. Videla Donia- 

" Priinnrtf fmtrftctioH, — Number of children between the ages of six and sixteen, 
4^8,937 ; number attending school, 112,223; proportion of children attending school to 
entire iiopulation, one in every 19*87. 

" Number of achoolB, 1,810, of which 1,327 were public, and 439 private. Number 
of public schools for boys, 705 ; for girle, 231. Number of private achooU for boys, 
167 ; for girls, 112. Nnmbcr of mixed piiblio schools, 328. Number of mixed private 
schools, 210. 

" Nnmher of pupila, 109,941, of whom 85,672 were in public Mhools, and 24,2G9 io 
private ni^hrxils. 

"NumbiT of Liiachers. 2,8fi8, viiL, men, l.flOS, and women, 1,275. Of these, 1,828 
were in public schools, «nd 1,010 in private sclioola. 

" Sfcoiuiarff Tn»lTuction. — Nnmher of colleges, 17; number of atmlenls, 4rj.1. 

"SniK-Hor Iiutrwtinu. — University: number of faculties, five; number of ata- 
dcnta of law and political econemy, 434 ; of merlicine, 303 ; of mathematics, 98 ; of 
national sciences, 100 ; of philosophy, 5G0, 

" Prqfertional Instmclion. — I school of agriculture, with 27 students; I b\isineas 
collcgp with 186 students ; 2 industrial schoola^ with 98 students ; 1 school uf draw- 
ing and pninting, with 50 students ; I school of tuiuic and elocution, with 3€0 student* ; 4 
normal schools, with 53 mate and 321 female students. 

'■ /'(7i«V(ir iiAmr/w. — Number of libraries, loU ; number of readara in 76 of these 
rr.lOS ; number of volunu-s, 61,87B ; estimated value of books. 899.449.77 ; oumber of 
ibniries establishL'd in 1874, 9." 



STATE OF EDUCATION IK THE REPUBLIC OF CHILI. 

6. Rkpubuc op Chili. — Next to Brizil, this country had one of the best general 
■exhibit£ of the South American States. The eduoationa! features of the exhibit were on- 
•importaiit, but, yet they included a very extensive collection of specimen minerals, Mi 



well u A larg« number of tvxt-books used in the schools anU colleges in Chili ; aniinlH of 
thv Uuiveriiit^', literary and sciuiilitic {jehoilicala, nnd rbviews and roiBcclIaneoiiR Chiltmi 
works ill goneral literature and science. The collection of native woodg and agricultund 
specimens from thit> Norraal school farm vn-to higl\]y interesting. 

From a recent letter in the New York Tri(/tim from Santiago, on " Edoettlon In 
Chili." I select the following facts :^ 

"In 18G5, the nnmhftr of children ntUtiding school in Chili was more than double 
in 1843. In the last ilecAde the pnigrefw haM Iwen conBiderablv. There wurn lant year, 
(1U76) 806 pnblic schooU with 62,244 scliolarv, and 478 private BcbooU with 23,108 
scholar*. Accordingly there were in the Republic 1,284 schools, wherein S5,4-13 children 
were receiviug ek'uiiintary education, the proportion to the whole nuiubur of children of 
suitable a^e being 1 to 4.y4. The Govemmeut paid for primary education 8715,118 ; the 
municipalities only 165,000. The sum paid for public eduimtiou was 70 cents per head. 
In Spniu the amount Boe.xponcled in 1866 was only 20 cent* ; in Fnince, (I8i34)31 ccnt-i ; 
in Kngland, (1870) 40 cents. 

"At present the children in primary schooU am taught reading, writing, simple 
arilhmetic, guography, lineur dniwitig, uali^'hism and singing, In some of the belter 
achoola iHsaoHK are given im h^gii^iic aud natural history. Besides the foregoing, girls are 
tftughl neeiilcffork, and boys receive elemt-ntary notions of physics, chemistry and geology 
ttt Applied to agriddtnra The text-books are such as have received the' sanction of Uie 
Government. They are mainly compilations made by Chilians from Spanish, French and 
English books, and are printed and published in the country. One or two Nkw York 
firm* publish a few teit-books which bavii been officially approved in Chili. Many of the 
t^-ichei-s' books of reference, as ivell as the maps and books given as prizes, art.' from New 
York houaea. The school-houses are private uwelHngs which h^ve undergone alteration. 
The furniture i» invariably defective. 

" There are ouly seventeen male and ueven female schools for higher education. 
The iustiuitioua are called lyceums. Some of them are partially endowcil, hut the 
Government makes good any deficiency arising from want of income. Instruction in all 
these echools is entirely free. Besides the lyceume, there are in the larger cities excel- 
lent English and German Bchoots. There are also schooU supported by the Masons, which 
are non-sectarian. The studies at the lvceum« are generally as follows : Arithmetic, 
physical geographv, linear drawing, Spanish grammar, catecliiiiui, French ur Knglish book- 
keeping, Tiygieiie,^iistory, and the elements of algebra and geometry. In Copiapo, iu- 
stTUction in mining, engim^ering and mechanics is also imparted. In 1873, the total 
number of students at the lycimnm waH 3,203. 

" The National Insiitutc at Santiago is divideti into two branch&a— the preparatory 
and th« university. The former is practically a higher ' lyceum,' while the other is alon* 
entitled to confer profeuional degrees. In the lower branch, the agi^ of the puptU r&ngo 
from 9 to 23. The professors are paid salaries ruiiuiug from ?300 to 3I.2DO; most of 
them receive only S*>O0 to §800. In the University, the studies correspond with those 
in the leading American Universities. There are 35 professors, two of whom are paid 
33,000 per annum ; the remainder receiving mostly 31.00U. The number of degrees con- 
ferred in L874, was as follows : Bachelors m humanities, 139 ; in modieiue, 11 ; in law, 
72; licentiate in Medicine 18; in law, 40. Theolo^cal instruction is not given in tho 
Uni%'erEity, but is imparted in Seminaries, which receive $32,000 annually from the State. 
Chili has also a Military Academy, which costs the State $31,000 jier annum, and a Naval 
Sciiool, which entailb an annual i:lmrgt> of $\'t,(H)0. There are four Normal Schools^-ono 
male and three female." 

STATE OF EDUCATION" IN THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO, 

7. Repubuc op Mexico. — The moat interesting part of the Mexican dispUj, 
that relating to the historical remains and art antiquities ofthat curious people the Astec 
The Uexicau pavilion itself is constructed in the Aztec style of architecture aa it exiatet 
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alteniling our various scliooU, of mor« tliiui It per cvnt. —the increase of the {»>^pulation 
beiiig unl)' S per c«nt. The actual number last year was 'Hlfi^Q. Th« uumber of 
BchooU under the dtrectiijn of commiwiotiers or tniaiees has increased fruiu 3,790 to 
4,030 iu the last two yearv. In the nams time the average attcndaaee ro«« fruu 171,226 
to l!^3,7M. The progrevs miule in the la»t two years, mny bo s«pq iu the statement titat 
ju 1857 there w«re 2.573 commiasionerb' schools iu operation, aguiuat (xa alruatlv inen- 
tionail) 1,030 iu 1876 

" U luu&t nut be supposed that we have roavbud perfocliun. Ou die contmry there 
LB still need fur a ^rcat deall of iiupruvement in many rt^fipttcta fii the antiimn of 1^74. 
the inspectors received instruetioim u> pay a siwcial visit to id) the academif 8 and model 
schools, ao iu> to ascitrlain liow ihi^ne inHtituliori^ diKchiir^rd their obligiitionit to the public 
The result was that seviMiil of them wiire fonnd deticienl, and were removoii from the list 
of suhreniione. One chief cause of tlmir failure, was a kind of foolish ombiuon on the 
part of the founders, which burdened them with a n&mo to which thev Iiad no rijiht, and 
which imposed duties which they could not fulfil Wo have ourselves known schools, 
virtually elcmLMttary, which were complimented by the nama of model, moilel ^chixtls 
which Were knuwn aa academies, and aAademies which were dubbed collej^es. Such » 
system of num^nclature placea the inatitutions in question iti %. false, and soujetimea 
ridiculoui>, position ; thouj^h in some cases It may lead to such laudable vlTort^iu may en- 
title theoi to the name. Hut nothing tends no much to briug the cause of uducatiuii ioto 
contempt, as to place a cheap, and thei-efore inferior, teacher in charge of one of these 
high-soundiiiiJ; estjiUishmenU. The beggarly remuneration which teachers receive for 
their work in suuie p»rts of the province, is ouu of the great drawbacks to sound educo^ 
tion. Some of the salaries paid are so low that, if the fact were not stated in block aiul 
white, we could hardly believe that tntetees could be found to offer, or teachers to receive 
thom. There are in the province 115 male teachers, and L,722 female teachers, who 
labour for an anuual stipend of less than SlOO ! There are 37't males, and 3,S44 females, 
who rundve lesa than $200 a year. Salaries of from 9200 to SjOO are given to 480 malQ 
and ZiG female teachers ; ami thoije who j-uceivu the prtzea of the profession, salaries ex- 
ceeding $400 a year, number 219 gentleman and 50 ladies. It ought to be mentioned, 
however, that of the 1,732 female tt^achers who receive less tlian $100 a year, 787 belong 
to religious communities. This still leaves OSo lay female teachers who obtain only that 
sum. Of the whole number of male teachers, moreover, 636 ai'e religious by profe«sioa, 
which reduces the number of male lay teachers who receive li-ss than !?400 to 3lJ?. This 
is certainly enough to suggest the necessity of more ample remuneration for a class of 
persons who, by courtesy at least, arc ranked among educated pe<iple. It may be re- 
marked that the ill-paid teachers are found almost invariably in the country dlstriotc 
Any one who glances at these figuren, nee<l not wonder if be sometimes hnajs complaints 
from inspectors and others, of the want of knowledge and skill by which such teachers 
are chanwtciiiscd. The wonder is rather that, for such rewards, persons tiliould be founU 
at all to undertake such laborious and responsible duties. The Qrat reipiisite for any 
marked improvemeut in the rural education uf this provincie is to rectify this absurd in- 
justice. 

" As to higher education, we Hce^ that there am twenty-one Roman Catholic indns- 
tnal colleges, attendfid by 3,4f31 pupils ; and <me Protestant institution of the same kind, 
with 160 pupils, Protestants, it must be remeinberetl, obtain their commercial educa- 
tion in our high schools. The progress which has been made in this branch of educa- 
tion in late years, ia very marked. In 1867, there were only G,713 pupiU learning boolc- 
kceping; in 1876, this number had arown to 13,383. In most of the schools and colleges 
it is now customary for a commercioJ coiircs to precede the classical course, arjd this inno- 
vation has been found to work well English and French are tnnght with e^ual care 
in almost all the schools. General and Canadian history and geography, also receive 
more attention than formerly. The ordinary branches of education — aritlimetic, gram* 
mar, dictation, Icc, are taught in all the schools. As to the higher branches, the rciiorta 
of the inspectors are, in the main, favourable. An impetus has been given to the teach- 
ing of design, and the Hon. Mr. Ouimet quotes largely fi-om the report published by the 
oommittee appointed by the Council of Arte and Manufactures. It u now a port of the 
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regulur coureo in all the ecIiooIs "f the Chriatiaa Brothers, and thora is hiiixi that, before 
long, the oxamplo will be fullowt'd. 

" Amuiig the ruforniH suggested by the SuiKTiiitemU'rit, nn^ the aiij^entattnn of 
tetkcliKrs' Hitlaric!^, nlntatly lurcrrcil to ; the iwUiMi^HliniHiiL nf a depcit fur books, niAtis, nod 
other school a[)])lian<;«s, and of a aclmliuitii: iniismtni ; the constnictinn of school Viuitd- 
ings acuordinj; In thw principlfa of hj-j^ieni" and the dumnnils of cwrafort ; the adoplion of 
the snvingB bank system In unnnrctlo'rb with schools; tho gPTicnil nxe of n toxi-book on 
agriculture, with Bonic tn8lnimont«, when nt^eded. in horticnlCuronnd apiculturu ; the con- 
tinuous prt'servation ofche school nrchives : antl, in the education of girle, a mora practi- 
cal preparation for their mission in life, than which at present pravails even in the best 
Bcmtnariea. Every one of the«c subjects is wirll worthy of conaideration, bnt just now 
we can do no more thin malte mcntiun of them." — Montreal (Jnsctte. 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE PROVINOE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 



9. pROVisfCE OF Nova Scotia.— The Nova Scotia odnoational exhibit merely cob- 
siated of a few u^xtrbooks, achuol phocograplis, and work fnim tht; Klirid Anylnm at 
Halifax. They wore good as far ax t)u-y went, but did not du justice to the Kdncational 
Status oftho Pruviucv id th« Dominioji. 

Nova Sc'OTlA : -Ireo, I8,tifj0 Bquari? miles ; /ro/ja/ftterj, 387,800. f'tipUnl, Halifax; 
population, 2D, 582 Superintendent of EtlHaU-ioi^, Kev. A. S. Hunt, M.A. Ki-port, 
March, 18*7. 

" Number of Kchnol sections, 1,704 ; number of school sections having no school any 
part of the year, ISiT) ; schools in winter, IfiOl ; schools in sumTner, 1,7+4 ; teacliei-s in 
wint*r, 1,7411; in summer, 1,881 ; namberof pupils regi-stered atachool in winter, 77,593; 
Dumber of pupils registered at school in Biirnmcr, 82,03-1 ; number of children at achool for 
some portion of the year, 94,163 ; proportion of present population »t school fur noma 
portion of the year, I in 4 ; annual expenditure for primary schoola, d60r),HI6 ; number 
of county acaf^emi^s, 10, with 47 tea^-hers, and 2,8l28tndents; number of itpecial at-ademi**, 
7, with 38 teachers and u^ii^tan's, and 050 students -, number ofci>[leg«s, 0, with 32 pro- 
fossoni and 211 undt-rgradiiateii, and 129 in partial cuurse j one Normal School, with 4 

iteoohers and ISy BtudvnLs ; one Mwlel tichool, with 10 teachers ami 700 pupils. 
"Tola i!Juvti(toiiitt £rpt'ndilurr. — Public echools, 3019,615; Normal and Model 
School, 18,714: special academies. «55,26il; collegea, $34,374 ; toUl, $717,374." 
; 



[STATE OF EDtTCATIOK IN NEW BRUNSWICK, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
BRITISH COLTTMBIA, AND JAilAIOA. 



The other provinces of the Dominion had no odncatiunal exhibit at Philadelphia, 
'although they did well in other respects. 1 should, howovar, regard this report as incom- 
plete did I not include them in the exhibit of educational progress which this report 
contain?. 

In the Report of the Canadian Commi^siuner on the International Exhibitiaa, mea- 
'tion is made, in very coniplimentary terms, of the lumber exhibit or trophy contributed 
by Quebec, New Brunswick, atid Briti-th Columbia ; tlie coal display of Nova Scotia, 
British Colanbia and the Saskatchewan ; the " gold column " of Ithtish Cohimltia, " re- 
presenting a raM8 of gold of the value of $37,000,000, obtained wtthio the Inst thirteen 
.;" the excel lent^col lection and management of the geological exhibit of Canada, Ulus- 
^trated by an admirable s[)«cial catali^ue, " the very stiikiug dieplay of the Ontario Edu- 
cation Department, provided by the Ron. Mr. Crooka ; *' the chow of agricultural iwplr 
ments which " attracted close attvatiou and cordial praise ; " the machine tools, spoken ( 
11 



as of high va1ii«, on account ftf " the excelleuM of th»>ir finUh, the solidity of their part*, 
and the uovelty of their coiistniotion." In agricallural aad daily prodacU too, the Oatt&- 
dian dispUj' was moat cra;liUlj]e." 

In contiKcLion with the Kducntional Statistics of the MTcral pmrinceA which follow, 
it M gratifying to he able to nut« the fact that the progr«*s indicated hj them is most 
marke^l aad crcditahle to the provinces concerned. The followiog are the stattstics taken 
from last year's twporta in each case: — 

in. Nhw BHrxswrrK : Arm, 27,105 Bqiiare miles ; popuht{on,i9^,h94 ', Cafntat, Frtd- 
©riclon {K«|K.it. If7fi). 

Number of imljliu scIkkiIji, 1,174 ; nnm!»er of te«vlii'i-8, 1,217 : nixl««, 45'i, fem«l«, 
7C5 ; natulei* of |>iipiUi, 4(^,436. Tititchr-rti' tialArii-M: Itrsl'-class iiinle, $571 ; Keound-clxtA 
iDHte. »305 ; fii-st-cliuw female, ?348 ; wcoml-clasit femnle, ?2C0 ; tl)inl-«;laa8 miile, $?58 . 
tbird-ctii-ss feiunle, ?191, IVivincial grant* fL)r education, ?H2,I0I> ; total tx|>eudit(ire; 
StiO 1,257. Superior nclioolu, 51 : piipUs, 2,715 ; ^'i-».mmHr HchooU, 13 ; |*upilH, 797 ; Kor- 
mal School, I ; atiulents, 118 ; expenditure for Bcbool-housea, grounds, etc., from 1872 to 
i87ii, $777,7^5. 

11. Primcb Edward IsLAMO 1 ./lr«i, 3,I73fiquBre milna; jKipiZo^Km, 94,031 ; C<tpUaiy 
Charlottiitown (Report, I(i76). 

Xiimlxtr of uhildrcn of t'chool age, 33,010 ; number of p'lhlic achooln, 400 ; number 
of |iiipil^, l."i,43l ; hovH, 8, L'iO, girlw, 7,281 ; average ii.tumtlanct\ 8,700. Pai 1 for sAlarieB 
of tioaRheni, $51,172 ; avei-nge KalHries of male teachem, ^\4Cy to t^'ii. (Grammar uhoola, 
17 : Normal School, 1. with 79 pupila, anil "."i in the Model School. 

12. BntTis)] ('ot,i:M»iA : Atfa, 213,000 sc|nai-e milMj popuUtlion, 10,585. Capital, 
Victoria, V. I. (Report, 1875-6). 

Niimher of pnhlie school^ 40; nurnVver of t/'nchem, 5C. — in&l««, 27. females, 33; 
UMlarieii of tcaehcrs, ;?.'510 to $S10 ; number of pupils, ],(JW5, — Wi a, fi97, Kills, 77t* ; aver- 
age attendance, 9i^0. Pnid fialaries of tcachei-a, ^^^.^'-O; aclioid- liouitfeK, refwim, vtc, 
$2:»,369 ; tutal ex)vnijitui-e, S63,691. The Pro%-incial Scipei-iutendeut and Bonrd of 
Eilucation are uiitlicirized to piirchajte and diittrihule text-bouks and apimmtus at such 
pticiti as may bo fixed Ljy the Hoard. 

[ regret thab I have not been able to obtain recent ediuwtional BtitistiGS from 
Newfoundland ur Manitoba; but I know that thcAo provinces are sin making; progren. 
The fallowing information in regard to the leading We«t India Tdlaod I have inaerted ia 
connection with the North American Provincea : — 

13. Cor.ONV Of Jamama : dr«i, 6,-100 afjnare miles; popti/oitoff, &0<!,t.5-l : Capital, 
Kingston ; pi*pid(UU/n, 35,000; Innjifrlnr of ScAoaU, John Savage; dato of report^ Decem- 
ber leth, 1874. 

Ktenunlartf AVWk— Under Government inspection, 500 kcIiooIb with 4.1,135 piipili 
on the books, and an average attendance of 26.1G0, and an increaae from OoverniDoat 
grants and achnot fei?s of £18,795, Not uiidur fiovcrnment inspection, 15 scliouU, with 
679 popiU on bmiks, and an average attendance of .182. Total of elementary school*, 515, 
with 43,71 4 pupils on books, and an average attendance of 2S,.'i42. 

Qmrmment Hcluioh. — Two schools with 'iSfi pupils on book», and an average attend- 
ance of 156; income, £61 *i; expenditure, £637- 

Endoiccd Scftootx. — Twenty-five schools with 1,643 pupils on booki, ami an avenge 
attendance of 1,188; income, £5,934 ; expenditure, £5,101. 

Normal Schools. — Sevun scIux'Ir, uith 1 13 pupils on books, and an average attonda&ca 
of 112 ; income, £4,194 ; expenditure, £3,929. 

Grand Total. — Schools. 549 ; aggregate number of pupils on books, 45,756 ; average 
attendance of pupd^, 26,998 ; total income, £29,555. 

EelintaUi of the total cost of all the schools in Jamaica, in 1874, £41,767. 
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PART Xll.— MLSCKLl.ANKOCS EDUCATIOXAl. EXHIBITS OP AMEUiCAN 

KTATKS. 

A few. only of the Soutli-Wcstcrti auil Soutlieni Suites contribuU'd any nchool- 

exhibit to the Centennial, and those sent were verj- meagre indeeil. Various causes may 

be awignwl for tlii* oiuission. Tlw principal orifs were — 1. General apatliy of the pMpple, 

2. AljMnco of educ*tionul efforts in former years. 3. The uttseltleilsUto of tho principal 

stuithoni states. The following are iho states which had Imt small scliool exhibits at tho 

Centennial. I have cnnden.ied th(^ account of them from the Ameriatn BookmlUr for let 

August, 187G : — 

"I. MARVi.ANn.^From a school map eliown iti the Maryland section, wo get averygtwd, 
ideaofthe distrihiitinn [}r»:honl.-i fr>r wKlIq iinil eoloitrud children. From it. weleamthat 
thereare intheStnt<? 1,521 white sdiiHda with UO.Si.l }iijpilB,and 322 ooloiir«d schools with 
105,760 pHiiils, nearly as many colnvired children aa white, with but onefifth fta many 
Achoola. This is &cconnte>l for by the fact that coloured] schools are only supported in the 
citiofl, where they are all large. The State Normal S<;hool makes a very fair «xhihit of 
the ezaminatian papers for the past ten years. There are also sfloA speoimorm of Map 
Drawing from the Normal School, and photograplis of the buildin*. The Baltimt»r« City 
Collcjie eliow^ sonio very good work, and that shown from the \Veatem Female High 
Bchool, and the public Grammar Schools, shows great care and proficiency. There are 
large picturoB of the beautiful building nf the Kaitern. an<l W«'stern Female Hiyh Schools, 
of the Uidtiiiiori-i City College, and uf one of the Grammar SchooU of thw city. This 
Bmail exhibit of school buildings i« more than compensated for by a cidlectiou of designs 
for fnime, brick, an-I stone schooUhouscK, pri-pared by the SUite Board of Educatit)n, and 
largfly fidlowod throughout the State. SpeeimeOR of the school I'lirniture in geiiernl uao 
are ^hown, also eampb copies of the text-books. The Maryland Institution for ttie Bliml 
is rvpriwented by a case of pretty work in worsted, beads, wax flowera, etc. 

•' 2. KRNTirrKY cxhibitM very little of school work, but Profe&«ir HenderKon, the State 
Supertntenilent, in a briiT hut comprehensive account of the uchoola uf thu Slate, ahows 
that the .State hai madej^r^at sidvances In thu work of popular odiiMtion within the past 
few years. The country schonla are in very gooil condition, ami nearly all of the larger 
towns have eflicient graded Rchnola, and either separate High Schools, or High School 
grades in the Grammar departmenta. Lewisvillo has a gno<l Kttrmal nr Training School, 
lud there are Normal classes in 9e\"eral other towns. The coloured schonla are providc<l 
for by a State Fund, and in most of the cities mnnicipal appropriations are made for their 
support. 

" [ii tliis section, the American Printing House fnr the Blind, located at Louisville, 
make an tiiloresting exhibit of plates and books, miiaic, mnpt;, etc., for the bliod. Tho 
detii^n ta to E'uniisti such educational works for the blind iiS private parties could never 
undertake to pioduoo. The books already printed, some in raised letters aud others in 
points, include primers and readers, a geography and other school books, some of Shakefi- 
peani'a plays; liobinson Crusoe, Whittier's Siiow Bound, and other popular poetry and 
ttorira. 

" 3. Missouri.— The great State of MisBiMri makes a very meagre exhibit, which is 
confined almost entirely to St. Louis, only thirty District Schocdn outside of the city being 
rcpre»ent<^d. The most interesting portion of the St. Ijouis exhibit is the work of the 
thirteea Public Kindergnrtens, consiatin" of weaving, sewing, paper cutting and folding, 
stick laying, rcas-work and modelling. The children are from three to seven years of age, 
and are divided into classes of fromtwflnty to twenty-five. 

"Of Grammar School work, two classes are exhibiting, the first erahrftcing the best 
tenth of all papers, the other comprising the papers of entir* claB.ip.i. The E>rawing is e»- 
celleutr the rciimanship not near so good, (he beat of it being in German. 1'lic photo* 
graphs of all the school buildiugs and of the interiors of the Kindergarten rooms aild to 
the interest of the whole. 

"4. Tesnesseb shows photographs of her Normal School at Jtashville. The cities ol 
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Memphis atid Nnahville show gome creJiUblo work in (hti oouimou braQclieA, but there is 
no exhiltit from Lbu country schools. Lust year ciglib counties rcporteil no schools for 
want (irf'uriilii. 

" III tilt same section is the oxhibit of the Ham[]ton Institute of Yirginin, and the 
FJBk l.^nivertiity, in Nashville, Tenn., 'CliPi)layinK views of the buildings, nome of the agri- 
cultural products, and samples of the handiwork of thu etiidents. There are also speci- 
mens of drawing, writing, essay writing, and other achool work, all showing great 
aptitude and enmest eflort. Both of these institutions are for coloured people. The 
American Missionary Society, which founded thctn, has five other chartercu inxtitutiona 
in the South, and a large nninbor of other schooU, which are doing important work in the 
education of coloured peoplt'. 

5. " Xkw Oi(LK.\ns make sa display of photographs of its school buildings, ita school 
re-cords and school work, and all of which indicate that the city provides band<)om«Iy for 
the education of its children. 

fi. " Tkk KiNr»EFH!AriTES display for the purpose of practically showing Kindergarten 
methods of inHniction, is exhibited. The wshool-room is simply but prettily fitted up, pnd 
has been Llie ci^olre :tf allrnctiun for large numbers of visitors. Miss Hiirritt, who is in 
charge, Heums to have thoroughly majsU'red the systero, and the readiness and ilextcrttjr 
with which her tittle pupils acquitted themselves have won the admiration of all who have 
seen them. 

" In another building Miss Coe exhibits what is called in the catalogue *' Tbo Ameri- 
can Kindergarten System." She differs from nearly all other Kindergartners and teach- 
ers by the objeot method in thi^ arrangement of her lessons, beginning with the sphere 
and spheroids, from which hHr derives the other solids, and pa&aiug from them to surfaces 
and thou to lintu." 
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PART XIII.— EDUCATION IN COUNTRIES WHICH HAI> NO SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

It WAS Homewhat remarkable that some of the forl^mo8t tuLtions in Europe had no eda* 
cational exhibit at Fhtladelphia, althongli they generally made a good repr^sentaUoD 
in that department at Vienna, in 1873. These nations were at the Centunnial well 
represented in all of those material things which indicate ingenuity, skill and industry. 
Thoy there also vindicated their claims to pre-eminence in the higlier dt'partmwnla of «rt 
and science ; but., in the apocinl Hiibject of itociid science (including education), they pre- 
nentod to the new world no evidoueo that they attached B{]erial importance to the suhji^t 
itflolf; or that they had either made any marked progress in this great national int«ire»t, 
or bad any Infonnatiou to give to edticationists on this continent on the subject. This was 
felt to be an eri-or. To many it iodiicated a want of that mre foresight and sagacity on 
part of upholders of monanihicsl iiistitutions which generally charactcri») European sU' 




Tucn and public men. Th& omiission aurprisptl, nnd at the same time, greatly diwip|ioitited 
«dai:»liuntHt« on lltist »iile of the Atlantic. It wan accounted for in viitiniin ways, viz. : (1), 
The otniiaitoii vtms rc^itlMl by some as a tacit itdiiiisBioo that the European nysteinK of 
j)n(iu]»r cducntton were inferior in jiraotion.! utility and romilt in ihasa of tliu Atnericau 
ijiiLle); {'2) it was by others regarded a^ u im|jUi>d admisaiun that tUu devt^lopmcDt of 
the eiiucational syBtems in inoiturcliictil Kurui»e was not sufliciently marke<l to wiirnint a 
ImimriBon with thuHn of Ku^mblieuu Auioricii; aiid (3) it wa& fell by uiaay as an 
intomation that cdiicatioD, its a national interest, was etill oonsidered of less imjiort- 
lu that of trade »nd indiiHtry. Whatever niay have been the oaiiae, the fact itself 
from the Ammcaii eituitd-i>oiQt, was felt to be signiftoaot. It was, thervfom, much 
ooniineiited nn by the guoeral piibtie, uejieciully by that jiortion of it wUicii touk nil interest 
ill etluoidou per m. 



luif £!uu8tT OF TUK Eufiui: or (tEkuaxy. 

1. Till': Eui-iUK OF Obkhahy. — There was an ouiifisiuii on ilie |iiu-t uf onn cunatry 
which Was fvit to be unaocouatHble on auy of chesn j^niuts ritfM) — and that was the 
absence of ouy ethicalionul exhibit from the Eiu|iire of Germany. Tlila oouutry — Prussia 
|iro])et', OB|)ecially — hnd long beun Itnowti to occupy a foremost placu aiuuug tho natlun^ of 
Eurt>i» in tlie matter of educaLiou. U waa one too, which it wuk believed hud reduced 
[Ki|Kiliu- eilucatiou in it« varions departments to a piitctical Bcieneo. It vua known that 
iu her system of public inatructioii, Prumtia had en thn one hand elewirly dtftiu^nt the duty 
of tho state to Ihj to pi-ovide abmidfint f>iclliti<« for Adu<Mition of every deacription ; and on 
the other, she hstd as clwirly imjiow-'d it aa an obli^tiun <in the panmt or guardian, to aval! 
bimitelf of them for his cUildrvu to the fullest extent. A otirefully prejuux'd and phtluso* 
phicelly arranged ecbool uxhibit — a« miyht have boon oxpectotl from KUfh a country — 
•bowing the proceasoa, ail well fls the extent of the courarw of instruction in the different 
grades of Hchools, would hare been an object of great interest, and of oareful and thought- 
ful Btnily, on the part of educationists in the new world. Why the omisaion was made, 
Uiereforc, on the part of so sAj^ions a people as tho Germans, was at first si^ht unaccount- 
able — B8|ieciuUy, at such a celebratiuu as that of the birth-day of a kindred (Hxiple, It was 
a grand opportunity of meeting that people as u worthy eonipetitor on their own favorite 
subject, and of exchantring praclic-a.1 eduCMttonal views, aa well as of cojii)>nring modes and 
systems of instruction with theii well informed traoBatlontie friends on thiK subject. On 
asking the able Comtntssioner from Germany the cause of so unexpected a disupiwintuiunt, 
he expressed great rt?gret for it. He said that in order to have a fnll and Hutisfaclory 
«xbibit of Qenuan Ediieiition, it would have been neoeusary to havn got 6ve uiinlslrieH, or 
d- |KLit^tenti> of government, to lutite in the matter. Kacli ministry would then havu had 
bo contribute its <]imta of material, in order to socuru auytliing like com]iletDneBS iu the 
collective exhibit. Kven tht-D, care would have had to havi; beuii takon to prevent repeti- 
tioji and iueompleteue«s iu nuy one department. Besides, the timu was too short to hiive 
accomplished all of this in n manner creditable to tho Gorman Government, and ^ixtrthy 
<if the national occasion of the gathering. They, therefore, contin^d thLtniMtlves to those 
subjects and branches of industry, etc., which weie more easily and satisfactorily managed. 
Even in rcigani to these, the offioint catalogue of the German Kxhibit^ says : — 



" B{«i(Ie» other ouiisfw, tlie |ire8ont atagnation in biislDMe, tlie Ta|dd Rucoeerion of tlto 
worU'a «uil ihc sinmltatu-oiis occurrence of otlici- exIitUiuouM, esiieeially «t I*n«Ion, Bnis- 
Acla and JStunich, may bo mcntionod as having unravorably iiitliipnoed Qenuiiny'& |MiHici- 
|iAtioti in th<^ l*hiladr-l|ihiji ExWWtion." 

German IViOK axi> Mai- tCxiniiiT. — Whilt- UeriiiatiyM««n empire sent niiiiitionHW-ln'oI 
exliibil tu tli« CviiU-imia), yet |riiviit<< purtivs vuduavourud lu eomv vxU>ut lo supply tlie defi- 
ciency. The cliArHcterof thnt privnte exhibit \» m vvU illuRU-Htcd bj* tlte Hon. Mr, 
"Wick el's] lain, thnt I give liin deftcrtjttioti of il in pivfcreuco to my own. lit.* mj'8 : 

" Fumed na Civrmniiy ik Tor her nchools and ftyst«ias of Bcboole, she bnfi little nt 
C'cntC'iutiikl £xhibitioD to jtistily her claim. Strictly s]f<>akiiig, she hiia uu cduottiuuiU 
bibiu Moduls aiid jiictur^'S of itcbool-bottses. !i[*Miiu<.>iift uf whuul furiiiturv uud digtiiK'tixv 
Bclioul ai>[>aruluK, tvprcsuiitatiuiis of Uer itubyul byittvuiK mid tliu wurk of tli« pii|<il8 in licr 
HcliooU lu-u, so fur am wu uau liiul out, whulty waiitlu;;. Tj U-arti what thiR gi-eiiL Ktiri'i-t^aii 
nation ran do in im iHtm.-atiunal way, wf aiv oompvllud tu bo KBtJaliod with the RKhibiii of 
Bome of the ^i-eitt puhliHliiiig houBus of Bi>r)in, lA'i|)Kic, Stiittgnnl, etc. Thette di)t|<lny 
pamphlets, books, atliui«i, mapH, glnljps, draigna, cIinrM, et<:., etc., in greot variety. I'hm 
boukuiiiking is C'Ortainlj i3>^iiiil to nnything we can do in this counli-y, aiiii thoir ut'iises, 
maps, globes, chartit, etc., are In nio»t resi>ef^ta greatly superior to oin-8. Tho fthiidingund 
colouring of the tna-j* and cliai-ts, and their relief m«|)a atnl globes, are finer than any. 
thing of the kind wc have over auoti. If uny one ahoiild question our jiidgmeut in th« 
mati«r, let him visit and atudy the (ierman exhibit. 

''Ir. Saying above that ihe educational syateins aiid iiiatitudona of Germany am UD- 
repreecuti'd, we tihoutd have exoe|iU^J the Polytechnic InatiCiite of DartuAUutt, Thiv 
Bchool Iia« a linv exliibit, cun^iHtiiifj of the iixual pnxIncU of Huoti in^litiitiouit, .... 
It is euough to say now that Eiti'opi- ik gi-«atly in advaiux- of Atin-ricii in the matter of 
technical and iuduKlrial eilucatiun, and vv xhouhi hii»len tv pivtit by her experience.'' 

The (jerman ulliciid vaUklogiie gives xuuie LuU:n»tiug aiii valuable informatioQ in r^ 

gatd to the book Exhibit which I condense tia fnllows : — 

"Tile di'volopTiifiii of tilt' (tt-rmnn Ixaik trade was iuimediately from it« uiigiu 
favoured by the itivyiicioii of buok-jiriutiug on Cturuinn ground, in 1440. OermaD priutiug 
miiiBJoiiaries Imnsphinteil the new art to I'Vance, lUtXy, S|iaiii, Sweden and I'oland; tind 
Caxton, the founder of printing in Knglaiid, had iL'ai-iied the art in Gentiauy. I Q this 
country tlie trade in »criptui'CB was, even in the time of the nmuufierijit traflie, free and 
unimjK^ml, not regulaUMl and contined to uertaiu limit.s by Ntntutes of the universitieK, ■■ 
in other r.ountn(». Kavoui<.>d hy thtuu: ciretiiiiittatii.-i'H the buok-tmde dovelo]iod on such a 
large scale, and became of *m:h viral iiiijurtaucu for tho mentjd culturo of Euro|H-, Uiat 
tbcfftiisat Frankfonl-oTj-thn-Main, even at the close nf the lirxt (piarter of the Ifilli cen- 
tury, presMittHi the pietdie of a literary world market, visited not only by Germans, but 
also liy Italiiiim. Fr-enr^hnii-n, and Datchmen. Uosiile tho Frankfort faira, those h^hl at 
Leipftic, rose lo iruportanc*-, and w^rs rlovoted in pi-eferencp to the furthering of Oerman 
intoiVBfji, In the fullowing [lerioil of menljtl and miiteiial teinigivMsifm, tlie old organiza- 
tion of the book publiidiing and Ki'lliiig titde main tai tied, and lit-hl togi^thor Germany, 
uieutuUy, which was then [wUticsdly so gfe.«t!y dividetl. ThL* dassiml period of German 
poetry and philosophy gave a new and i>o*ei-ful impetus tu the book trade, Tlien, after 
the wiuii of .Naivoleon, oienlal life in Germany assumed a speoiGcolly lilerarjr character, 
tliua raifeiu:; the Wwk-lnule to it» present staiKliiig. 

" Besides ihia cii]mcity of dilliutiug itself over nil coiiiitrieB, ihe Oermai book-lnide 
has the latuHarity of not b.-iug locally cuiiti^dized in its publishing uctivity. Leipsic, 
Berlin, and Stullgard are certainly tlie chief fcOjtH of luibliwiUou, yet their joint contribu- 
tion of the tuUil publtcationa, Htuiuli) but in the pi-o|iurtion of 4 to 5, to that of thu other 
|HLrtH of the Gorman Empire. In i-egani to the iminbL-ruf its annual jiublicatioiia, (lermany 
ifi far siiperini- !.<> any other eoniiUy, which, leaving alone the inL|)ortaiiCR of the literature, 
is only to be cxphdiietl by [he excelh-nt organization of the bnokirade. \i prw«'nt, there 
are published in the domain of German tongue lli.OtH) voliimeaof new worka, continuations, 
and ukvc cditiniis. a year Of this iitiinber, 10,4)00 lit least arc puhliahod in the Gorman 



Empire. Tbu ntutUtics of Fmnce aii<l Elnj^hind do not present mncli more than 5,000 
publicutiunH. Allowing for the different methods of circulation, it mu}- be uKsumcd with 
Dertiiinty, thnt the OennAi^ Em|>ire ])rixluou8 half &% many booko aJi Franco aivl EngLind. 
Its suiK^riority lies chiefly in the scioiitific liti'mtiiro, iind in tJiat of a popularly iiistructivo 
olinntoter. As rttganlB cntcrtuining Httfraturo, Germany is, aa far aa niinibera go, not in 
udvanco of En;;]imd. The sale of the Q»*mmn book-trade may, at prpiteiit, Ije cwtiniflUsI at 
19 to 17^ miJlious of doltam, oxclitHJre of the iie«rH[>a]ier<i, jteririclictLlM tteot by m»il, atn- 
vaaaod and local litonituro, wliich stand beyond the limits of conti-ol," 

THF, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PRUSSIA. 



h 



•cnooL System uf Prussia. — With a viow to fiimish a condensed view of the 
Hchool systeni of PriDiiiiK, [ <juole the following brief sketch of it from an address on the 
subject recently deHverod by Professor Gwatlimey bafoiv the Virginia Eduoatiouiil 
Awooiation. Ifu s-^ys : — 

*'A« warly as 1510, bofure thw kingdom of Prii>«ia existwl — kuvc io» the Mark of 
Braudenburg, — visitors were »p[iuint«d to inspect the town-duhuols of the K)ectonit«, and 
re[wrt measures for their im|>i-oveuietit. 

" A decree by the Elector, John George, in 1673, provided for the apiwintment of 
CDtnniitteett of Riiperintendttnee, corres ponding to the present school coiainitt«^B. In L717. 
a decree of Tredericlt William the Firat enjoined upon iiarents to send their children to 
Bcfaool, and pmvidcd for ihe piiyroeiit of teachers, and for the education of the jioor. 

"The tlt«t n^gullu' smniiwry for tenchers in PruxHiii was established ai Stettin in 
173a. A njyal d*-ciiH) of the following year declined that the piu-cnt uf every child be- 
twotu the a^f.t uf five and twitlvt-, aliunld pay a vertaiu fuc, wiiethtrr lii*:; chihl utlonded 
school or not, 

" Dnring the rei^n of Frederick the Great, public ioittniotion received a new impulse 
that decided its futuru importance. The regulations drawn up by Hecker and approved 
by iho kin;; in 1 763, though in [>art snperscded by later decrees, are in raaiiy of their pro- 
viaiona atill in foi-oc. 

"The most tryiug, but itcHupt tlio most im|>orlaiit, era in the history of public in- 
Btniction in Prussia, was during tin; Nni>ol.-oiiJc invaHion and occuimtiou, 

"Althongh die country was roducod to the gitsitwitt extremity, so Strong was the 
oonviction of the crown Lhat to educate the mtutst^H, and thus infuse into tJiera a Gorninn 
8|)irit, was the only Iiope of tl^li k-er«nce, timt the iil>Iest men were put in charge of the 
DepNrtment of JuDlructiuii, aud several must im|K>rtMnt regulations a« to appointing 
teacheni and rdbrmtuj; the higher schools, wor» adopted and enforced with unwonted 
vigoar. 

" The cardinal jiruvisi'tmH of the gchotil aj-stem of Prussia are : Isl, Tiiat all chtldn-u 
between tl»p ajrea of seven and fourCoen shall tift regularly to school ^ ind, Each parish 
ahull, in genernl, Imve an elementary school ; 3d, Teachers cduciited in aeminariea adapunl 
lo the {:r.ido of inatruction lo which they int^^nd devoting tlienisolves ore, other tldngs 
being equal, to 1>u preferred ; 4th, The authorities which regulate the .schools, and, in 
fact, the toachei-s, are to bu rcganlcd as officora of the fjovemniont. 

"The »yfit*ni embraces throe grades of infttruotion, providctl for in thi'eo classes of 
institutions. 1. I'limm-y or elementary instruction, convoyed in Bchool* corresponding 
to our common schools. '2. Secondary insLrviclion, provided fur in gj-ninoaiunia, pro- 
j^ymnnaiums. real-aoliiK>U and U]>j^)er buiffher fteliools. 3. Superior instniction, imparted 
in Ujc niiivorsitu'jt. 

"I. Till' prininry HchooU of Prusiiii are of two kimU : the elenient*iry, and the 
burghur ur middle schools. 

" The fii-et ta not an ititroiluction to the aecoud, as mifiht be suppiMteil by iU name, 
but proposes to instruct in those conunou branchm uf knowledge, alike tndispvriMable to the 
inhabitants of the country and towns. These schools educate the yaor, and ni-c frequently 
designated as poor, or charity •schools. 

" The burgher schools carry ou the child until lie is cajiuble cf maiiifevting his indint- 
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{(HIS for a ctasnci^ cducniion, or for a tmde. Their |ni]iil8 genernllv liecoine ftrtimns or 
hopkccpera. They afford an olevnwd Btandanl of inie primRry instruction. 

Aa a rulfi, the rIcmontHry aohools have two olasseB for each sex (tho boyBand girls 
1*einj; tanght acpnmtcly), tht*' lower containing pupils from six to nine or ten yeara of age, 
Mtiil the ii)>|«er jrnpila from nine to thirteen vcurB of age. This division requires the anion 
in onf. cliiMt of pupils in very different stages of progrws, Tlie lower cloas has twcoty- 
iiix, «nd tli« iip]>er thirty-two to thirty-four houra of instruction por wook, tho former hav 
iiig on» hour lemi per diiy than th[> latter. 

" Thw miiRTiorily of the hiirjijht-r to the elemental-}' nchoolfi is due not only to the grcatt^r 
variety of (wil^ects : might in thcrii, iind !« the greater extent of their oourws, but to various 
minor advaiitH^es. Auiotig the finit of tlitw mny be KtatOil an incrfuLVt in the number of 
cImsscs to four, or sonietlmva six, ndniiUin^ of a urtirer i.^i)Ality of knowh-<)ge on tlie part 
of tbe pupils com^-owng each. Next, the amaller number of pupils iindor th*i charge of 
one teiicher ; the average number to the teacher being about one-lialf that iu th<j **lvnieDt- 
ary schoola. Again, the bigher Balariea paid gives them the choice of tlie teachers. Further. 
tile grailt^ of iubi;ltigunce ojT their pupils is above that in tlie eleioeutary achools. 

" 'Elie suhjucUi of instruction iu tho [>L-imury tichoiila vury iu the iliffercnt cla&ws. In 
those fnr tho youngor cliildreu who have only just entered sl-IiouI, they oru oonfiued to 
Scripture himory, iiiading, writing, arithnmliciLnd Mining; bni in ihti olaHScsfor the older 
childrrn, higher and nioru uilva«i*d uxerciKfa in tho alKtve snbjects are given, and tJif 
scholars lenrn alno (lernian history, geogra)>)iy, <lrawing nni) menial arithmetic. 

"'file burgher sehooU afford an opi»ort.unity for the further study of ilII the Rubjects 
ennmorated above, itud moieover give instruction in goonn-try, univei'sai history, sad 
French. 

" 2. At the head of the secondary schools of Pru»uia, and directly Icftding to the 
univei-ftiLy, are the gymnaaiunia Pi-ior to 1812, they were \-aiioiu(ily Called gyinnauaiDI, 
lyoeiitna, pedagoj^iunia, colleges, Lutio-achuoU. Ac. 

" .\ gymnAfdum ha^ pro]3erly aix clafisca, counted fi'oiti the aixth, the Utwuat, to thtt 
first (frima), the highest. Th« coiini» in eocli of the tliren lower clasc-s ix of one year, in 
each of the three hight-r of two yeara, mwlcing nine in ail ; it beiug calculated that a boy 
shotdd enter the gy-nnusiutn when be in niuc or t«a years old, and leave it for the uaiv«r> 
aity when he ia eighteen or nineteen. 

" Formerly, the /^'uchi/stem, or system by which the pupil waa in differeut claafie« for 
the different hmnchpR of liis inst'.uotion, waa prevalent. Since 1820, thiA system has been 
graduiiUy Kugieracdtnl hy Uie C'lasseii»i/s(''m, wliiL'h keeps tho pupil in the same class for oil 
his work. 

" A plan of work ia pi-cscrihed by niiniKtorLtl authority. Jt mcj-cly fUes the tuibjects 
of study and the numlier of hmirs to bo allottt^l to each in f^Hch elawt. (!reat frvedom in 
the minor details in left to the teacher, and gmtit variety is to he found in practice. 

" Sottie yi'Hi-H Kj^o, the hours of woik were thirty-two in the week. This was foitnd 
to be too much, and since ISftfi, in the lowest class, there iire twentyeiglit hours [ler week 
of regidar school work, and in the five higher thirty hounk The miIiooI houis are : in tl»e 
morning, from 7 tn nbout 1 1 in siLuiiiii^r, fruui eight to 12 in irinler ; in the afternoon, 
they are from 2 to 4 all the year rouncL Then* is but one half-holiday, and that is in ths 
middle of the week. 

" Latin has ten hours a week givt>n to it in all fire classes below prima, and eight in 
prima. Greek begins iu iwuUt, and tIiei)cefi.-i-wiLr<l has six hours n week ia SMb clsss. 
Die inu(h(;r tongue hus two hours a week iu all claaHiiH WIuw frritn't. ^uthematicH htis four 
boiirs in sccuuJti uuJ prima, and four iq snUi, but only three in fjnit.la ijuuria and tertitt. 
French beians in r^itinta. and is the only Ibruign modern luriguiige rtM{ulri»d as |)art of tlie 
re^itUr Hchuul wurk. It hut three huiira in tjuliUa, and twu in all thn claKSes above. 
Knglish and Italisn may be studied in many uf (lie gyiniiaflinnia, if deaired. Qeogntphy 
and history have two huum a week in iifvta and tpiintJty and tJionoerurward three houra. 
The iialnnti sciences get two houra in prim'i and one in secnnda ; in the olher chisses they 
are the most moMihle part of the work. Drawing ia taught in tho three lower claasiis of 
fthe Bohmd, and Itus two hours a week, lieligioua inHtrnction is given in oveiy class, in 
exia and tpiint'i for three hours a week, in the four higher cIiisbm for two hours. All the 



tiovs Icoro Hinging an<i Kymnostics, und »1l who are dL-stini>(i for theology l<Mrii llebrDW in 
gecundn imd prinut. But th(.-«c three matters do not Mino in the rt!«n)iir .i.'ho'd hourrt. 

" While it ia doomixl highly imporlaot that the pupil should hiwe pii'|iariitioiJ to make, 
requiring the oxprciso of hitt own rftaourc<yi, it is not less no, thut tho amount of private 
Study should not bo carried to an injunouA exc^stt. Tho i-ngiilHtiona provid**, thtrcforu, 
that at tho br^nmng ot" finch ti-rm, there shall hn a i-onfun-riee of ihp teachern, to ilot^tmiDC 
the due amount of «nn-li- work in thw in(r>'nMit clusiei^ in (luUil. 

" Every t^■n«llv^ muiit keuji k liook, mibjoct to tho ini)|icc'Joti of ihe diroclor, iu which 
tliuexurci}K'-8giv<.<>n are to be ncciiratfly noted. Tiia exerci«» written by thu ptijul.'t iniiat 
hv corrected by the teacher, und a review of the exercise liooks must be gone through with. 
At least ODoe a month. Themra on subjects with which the pupils are not ac^nsintod, so 
that they imist lalwr both for the mutter and knguitge, are forbidden. The teacher should 
not only select Bubjecta for these exercises known to the siudeutM, but should alao explain 
the Qjnmier iu which ho ex|>cct8 tliem to Ijl* lrv!ut«tl. 

" Those who tuleud to embrace oqw of thu !>rufuasion» ruqiiiriag a univetsity course of 
Ihwo or four years, must, bufuro UMlriculatiug at tliL- univeriily, |iJSi ut » regular gym- 
niaium, what U known iia tho ' Arhiiuri^ntenpriifuiig' or Lnaving-oxamiiuitiun. 

" To bis admitted lo thp oxaniiniitjnn, a pujiil of a frymnaaium iniint havn Ixini in ita 
first clasa at iRiwt threr! terms of hnlf a year each, except in Ciuws whore jnipilH huve 
cHppcially difltin'^iifihcMl them°ielve8 in this class during a year. Persona who Iihvp lieon 
educated in private undergo Uils same exanumition in any gymiusiuoi their ])arenta may 
select. 

'' The examining body is comjiosed of tho director of iJic gymnasium and the profeasora 
who teach in ffriitui, of a mcmljor of the ©ccUigiaatical authority of tho place, and a royal 
commisaary, where thf-n- xt, on*, auti of u nienibf r of the pi-ovincial achool boaixL The hiSt 
namod ia alwaya prcaidfiit of tho exumiiiing commiitee. Tli« nxarainationa are l>oth 
written and oml. The niibjccta of thr^ writleti exiiminiiiidn iiLUttt bti hucIi ia have ntvcr 
been treMte<^l apMially iu thu claHs room, but not beyond tht^ spheri) mf instruction of the 
[lUpiU. Tho only helps allowed ure lexicons and matheniaticul tflbles. The wrllten ex- 
oi-ciiM-s enibruco : Int. A Geniun prose composition ; 2Qd, A I^atiu extempore (in which 
tiie master »|ieak» iu the native tongue to tlio student who must render the Oomian into 
Ijttin in writing) ; and a Lutin composition on some subject which hits been treated in 
Uie course, the special referfinco in this exei-ciau being to thu correctness of the style ; 3d, 
A translation frani a Gtvek nutliur which hatt not bucu rend in tliu course, andlrum Lutiu' 
iuto Greek ; Uh, A tramciliition fi*om tiurman into French : 5th, Tht- solntiou of two 
(^ueatioua in geometry, and of two in analvRiH, t-iken from t-he coiireea iu thow subjucla. 
'J'ln.' time allowitil for Lhnne suveral written exercisea is aa follows : for tha Ournmn, fivo 
boutu ; lAiin fsitnpoaiiion, fivn hnura ; Oreek trMUslation, thre« hour's; trunslalion from 
Latin iuto Clrrntk, two horn's; Fi-ench coni[i09ition, four hours; mftthemhtieul exereiaea, 
fivp hours. Four days— not coniiecuttv«i — iire allowed for examinattiin in thi^c aubject*. 
The candiditte who fiiils on the written examination is not ]>er[nitt«^ to pnK-eeii further. 
The ritii roce exitminntion in generally conducted by the masters who have given instnio- 
tion in primn on the Bubjeota of examiiuition. AdditiouftI questions are nuked on the 
ibji^ta of the written exiiminatton, and the knowledge of the |iupil is U/sted in history, 
liysical, tnathematiiial and political geogrnpby, elemeulary j^ystcs uud the elements of 
moral philosophy, physiology uud logic, 

" Those studeuls who are deemed by the oommittoo to have |»««?d o satisfactory tat- 
aniiuntiun receive » " CcrtiQeutc of Maturity." The others are remanded to their vtoBSOB. 
uud imiy present thoiuselvcs uflcr an interval of six monllin fur another examination, unletis 
they are doomed eiiliit'ly iucompetinit to C'>nttnue a liti^niry career. Pi-oficiency in aft the 
subjects of examination ia uauhUv ri^quin^d to nntitle » omdidnte to n certincale, but ex- 
ception is KometiuK'a nnuie in favour of tli<i)ti:t who show gixmt attuinraeDta in the lARgUHgeB 
or mathematicH ; and in the case of those students of a Domtwhat advancnd age, the direct 
boitiing of the diflerent subjects n]ion ttje profession tliey )nu.-nd to embrace is oonsiderctL 

•'The certificate of maturity ia riccesanry to enable a youth to he matrioulated in 
cither of the facultiea of ihoology, Uw, medicine or philology in one of the natinnal 
universities, t.] be adiuitted tn examin.nlion for an ac^iaeinic defiree, t'l hn appfiinti«l lo 
office in stat*^ or church, or tij obtain one of the royal bur«aneA at the universities. 



StudenU who liavv not passed a sacisractnry f'XAtiiination, arid wliiieo (Hirciitfl (lemnQtl it. 
uo entitled to a certificate stating the hnmclies in which they art* doHcieni. They may 
enter tbc university with thU, and are rogiiitered accordingly. But they huM iiii cjivep- 
tiooal position. They can oii]y piiUt the (ncully of philosophy, and even there they are 
enrolled in a special r«.gi6t<."r. Tlicy can attt-nd lectures, but the time dwB not count for 
a degree. Tbey may be examined onoe more, and but once, {(oiiig to a gyronasium for 
that purpose. The three or four years required in the faculty, which they follow, only 
begins to count from the lime when thfy paaa. 

" Pro gyinu.T-^iuiii!ii are jymna.tiiini'> witlinut th*ir higher cIhss^k. Most of them have 
the four lowest cIa^iM.-5 of ;i gytmuwium : wmie Imvo only three, and yet others have m 
many as five. Tli« tcudi'iicy is to di*Vflop llie pni-^'mnasiiim into the full gj-mna*ium, 
aixl thiiir ootirses ami liourK of itistructioii are identical :i« far att llie pru-uymnasiiini ^•'ut~ 

"Till." first school thit bono the mime KfttUcitiiU wa» Ml«hli»b(»l «t Halle, by Chris- 
topher Se inter, in 17^^. Tliis institution soon {wrisli«d,but was followre-i by others of the 
same kind in different parts of the country. Bnt their enccesa seemed doubtful for a I.mg 
period. One of these schooU was foundvd at Berlin, in 1 747, by Johann i^ecker. It led 
• precarious existeoce uotil ISj'j, when, under the maangoraent of SpUleck«, it wm 
de^'eloped into a complete real -school. This is said to have been the first good specitnno 
that ever exifitwi. 

"The Frussiim ^i>vi!i-iimerit bB^;in to occupy itsnlf with the real-schools in lt*32. 
Tlioir increasing; pupiiliirity miulo it tiefl«fis;iry, in thn opinion nf thu ministry, tbit ■ 
definitH pUti and ixMir^e should b=) frnmed for thi'in .-vt for tlie j^ymnatiium:!. 

" The studies of the i-eAl-school propjr and of the gyranii^inm h ive exactly the eauiJ 
elementary bisis, and they r(:m.im so far parallel to >e«ch other, that a pupil, by takio;; 
extra instruction iu Grefk, m.iy ji.\ss from the lower third class of the former to the lower 
third of the latter. llmUschools are diatiiifuifihcd as uf three kinds: first rank. :uid 
second rank, and liigher hnrglier schools. The nsHlschool o^ Ihti first rsnk lias the jiame 
number of cliusea as II gyi)iiia&lum, and tlie emirso is likewisL- fur nine years. The plan 
of study preHcribes lor Lhem a nitlier j^reater number of hi>ors of iiehool work per week 
than the gymnasiums have : thirty fur the lowii«t class, tbirty-one for the class next above, 
and thirty-two fi>r each of the fuiir others. 

" All three kinde of rual-fiuliLnjJs are for boys destined to become raeclia»i« and tnde*- 
men. The moden] langni^je^ and the sciences are, therefore, brought mrrre prominently 
ibrward. The study of English is made obligatory, as well as I'Veiitli, th'jogli the latter 
has the most time allotted to it. 

" Religious itistrnction has the Bamo number of hours ns in the g)'nii)a«ium. l>r»w- 
ing has two \nian a wei'k in each cluss below jirima, and three in fnnvt. 

'• The reiil-schoohi of the sfcond rank nave the six classes of those of the first, but 
are diMtinguisilieil fr\)t(i them by not having Latin made obligatory, by being free to reduce 
their course from nine to neven years, and, Iti general, by being allowed couisidcrable 
latitude in varying their anniigenjent« to meet local wants. 

"The name of higher biii'ghcr school is assigned to the third clatw of real-achoolti, 
which has not the complete system of six fornis tbiit the other twi» kinds have. The 
higher burgher school sl:iiids, theii-fure, to the reat-schoot in the same relation that the 
prO'gymnnsiuni otjindB to the gynmaaiura. ^ome of these schools havu as many as five 
classes, and in all of the best of them Latin is tauglit to a limited extent. ' 

"That a Bufficieut number of trained teachers may be provided for the primary 
schools, it 13 required by law that a normal scliool shall bo establiahed in every depMt- 
uienl. The course of iustruction in these scIiooIm extends through three jfcars. The first 
and second yai-s arc taken ujt in a thorough review and furtlu'r prosecution of the study 
of the snbjeciK tnught at a higher primary roIkhjI, and the gre^iter portion of the third 
year is devoted to practice in tetiching under the eye of an extn-rienced teacher. 

"At stated periods, examinations arc held at these inatituiiouB and diplumat^ cort- 
ferred, and no person is allowed to engage iu premary instruction, either in a public or 
private school, until he hnj; tnkeu one of these. The diplomas are marked one, two, or 
three, according to the merits of the student. Only those marked one will secure a per- 
manent appointment to the office of teacher. If the diploma be marked two or three, 
the bearer may receive an appointment on lri:d fur one or twn ycai-a, tint at the end of 



ttiat time he must Bubmit to another examination, and continue to be reejiamiiied, from 
time tu time, uiiLil lie receive a Jiploma marked one, or until he be fuiully duuiisscd its 
iucoui{»*ten(. Even niler he in once setiltiil, sUould liu fuiL to coiiLtuuu to iuprovti bimself, 
or shoiilii he Meom to have riutcd iu wliiiL hi: hiul Iciirtift] befure, he in&y, al any time, bo 
nuiiandeil to the normal achuo] lu ruviuw. 

" 'Til he ap[wititcd to l\\v uffice uf teacher in a aucomlary m:liool in Prussia, it is 
iiecesBMiy that the applicaiil subiuiL t" a ri^uraua cxamitiation in lliose pubjt;el8 embraced 
in in thi' connjeH of tlie gyRina»i[ini nr real whoo] ; and kkaviug passed thi^ exauiinatioii, 
he is to prove \m litneaa for the othce by a year of actual tml in a regular eytunaKium or 
real'Schuol of the first r>ink. The trial year tarty bt.' diBpeuaed with, only in the case of 
thoBc Btudfciits who have have paaacd sntiRfaclorily through the cours.' of one of the 
pedagogical or philological BcroinaHcB, attached to moat Prussian uni^'ersitica, where 
amp u oi)|H]rtiintty of testing ihu ability of the student in pmcticdl teaching is affonlod. 

l"The examination ia both oral and written. ThoHe who have ma-ie their doclorate, 
and publiBbfd the Latin dissertntifin rer^uired fur that degree, are excused from the wrilt^fn 
part. A main condition f>.r adniii^ion to an evaniinalioii is the complete irieniiium of a 
iiriivHraity — at iHa-st three ^emesleitt having beuii spent In a I'ruiMiian university. A 
foreigner, to be admitted to tli« examiiiations, mu8t liavv u special permit from the Be- 
[jarlineiit of Education." 

The following jjives the numbur of students and teaclri>i-s in the (ruruiiti iiiid otiier 
CJotitiiieiital UiiiversitifB, taken from the University Calendar for 187(>~7 : — Berlin, 
3, 66G i>tudent& aud 11)3 teachers ; Vienna, 3,5^1 am) 2i7 teachers; Leipzig, 2,803 and 
15?; Munich, 1,158 and IM ; Breslnu, l,V22 and 10^; Ciouingen, 1,009 and 119 ; 
Tubingen. 1,025 and 86 ; Wiarzburg, 930 and GG : Hftlle, Wl and 90 ; Dorpat, 841 aud 
05 ; Graz, «0i and 88 ; Ueidelborg, 7'.t5 and 1 10 ; Utjnn, 785 and 100 ; Straaburg, 700 
and 9-1; KiinigsbcrK. 611 and 8J j hmsWuck, 570 and C7 ; Gruifhwold, 507 and 00 ; 
Jena, -lUS and 77 ; fllarbur-', 443 and 69 ; KrUiigen, 422 and SS ; MiinatLT, 415 and 2& : 
Zurich, 355 and 75 ; Biirn. .151 and 74; Gies-ion, 343 and 59 ; Kreibdrg, 290 ami M i ' 
Basel, 239 and 64 ; Kiel, ^23 and Gfi : and llostock, I 4 1 and 36. 

STATE OK EDUC.VTION IN FRANCK. 

2. Rpj'UBLlf OP Fii.VNCE.— This countrj*, which had so excellent a reprcsentatioa 

iu oducnlionaL matters at Parts in lSt>7, and at Vienna, in liJ73, bad no echoul exhibit :tl 

Phibdelphia in 1B76. Uer national oxhibite in the departmeula of civil and military 

engineering were, however, moat interesting and valuable in an educationiU point of view, 

ive already ruferrvd to this goverotnenl display (on pageb 101 — 103 of this lEepoit), 

also briefly to the educational prospects of France in the matter of primary schools. 

1 now give tlie following information iu regard to the condition of aecondary education, 

wbiok haa recently been published iu the Michnjau Viiivenittf I'fironkU: — 

" Nearly every city in France, with more than 10,000 inhabitants, has a ' College ' or 
'LycAe.' Tliese inatitutions of learning are on the plan of boarding-schools. Ail tho 
'Lyci^ea' are government schools ; the colleges belong to the cities whexu they are cata- 
blished. Aboutono fifth of the acholats in the above institutions are rcceivwl (re« of any 
oxpcnso — (board, todgin;;, clothing, books, I'to.) The remainder pay from liOO to ^'200 per 
annum, and no extra chargct. Scholars atie received in the ' Lycecs ' or ' Collwea * at T 
years of age, and nsiinlly remain there until they are 19 or 20. No degree is conierred on 
leaving theMt institiition!) ; Liut'theacbolarKare prepared to pasa their final exanuuatioti fur 
the degref!»of ' Bachelier^js-letlres ' (B.A.),or ' Bachelier-eft-aciences' (B.S.>. Of one hun- 
dred students who have tiuixhi^d thtrir course in the above ini>titutions, sixty usually pns» 
their exjiininalion 8ucc«safnlly the first time they try, ten the second time, (three month* 
Utter), five one year latter ; h'aving twenty-five, who seldom evt-r get their degrees. Id 
ttie Lyc^a and Colleges an examination is held every year, and no ocholar ia allowed lA 
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^iiuB on to the next year's course who has failed in one of cho studies of the preceding 
y&u. The studies pursued arv about the samo as in onr anivcrsitice, perhaps somewhat 
more of thi; claAsica, hut. less of the sciences. The scholars are not coDMdcre«i studetiu 
iliilc-ft3 thny take up on tearing tho hyc6e. what we might call pofit-graduato studies, in one 
of the aniversiti^ or special }^vernnient inatittitinnA of the country. There are butthre« 
nil iversj lies in France which combine the four fncuUie-s — Law, Mi^Jicin*', letters, and 
Science. Thiwe arc located at Pnrig, Lyons, and Nancy (fomnrly Strasbtirj;). Tbetc 
are i*vent«eu otyitr univensitiea thruughuut the country with two fwcultii-Jt only, Lcttcn. 
and Science ; cleyen with a law faculty uiily ; five with a mvdic.il faculty only. All of 
the above univeraitiss are guveroroeut inatltuuone. The rUgrees confurrtxl an! : let, 
'Lk-enciies-lettrM' or ' e« sciences 'i 'en Droit,' or en Medicine ; 3rd, *Agr*g*' in une 
•pecial bmuch. To become ' Licuucie ' a counse of five yea.r» is usually ne«Je<l. To be- 
come ' Docteur ' usually from four to six yeati* ; to become ' Agr6g4 ' usually from sev«a 
to ten year*. No one can take cue of the above degreu* who is not both B.A. and B.& 
There are, since 1873, ubuui tifiuon oihcr privalo univereitiea iu Frauec, with one ormon 
faculties. To the above hau bu ajUlL-d nu less than 200 Catholic iiUitiluLiuti^ preparing 
for the Krst dtigrm' (M..\. and B.S.), ami for the priMtlumd, The girvernnienl iMMsaeaM 
aJtfO twelve special scluioU t>f Letters, Arts, and Science. The admission to theae iDsiita- 
tions reqiiirofl at least two lo three years atndy after leaving the Lyc*e. They are olao on 
ttie jiliin of boarding-schools. The average age of admission ia 21, The courses extend 
over three, four, and five years. Special coui-ses arc pursued In these institutions, 8tung 
till- student for teaching, the army, navy, eii;|,'ini-'«^riiig, architecture, etc., etc. In the 
tiniversitieB, properly called, the students arc free, and pass their examinations when they 
Aee Bt. These examination!; are four in number — llirei> during the course pursued, and 
one final examination, covering the whole gru'.ind. A graduate of any of the goveruweot 
achools i« called a grailuate of the University of France." 
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8TATE OF EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA— HUNGARY. 

3. Eupiae or Austaia — Small as waa the PruHaian Contribution to the Educatiooal 
SxhibitofGenuiuiy, Aitstiia hiul less. Hers euuKiBti<d only of a display of some sciuntifie 
and tedmical works In connoction with that of ihv. Aiistrliil Society of Civil Ktigineers ujid 
Architects. As to her educational system, 1 i:innte the following ivmarks made by Dr, 
Bittfifl, in a 8pe«ch which hv delivered in the Reicluu-ath, in Decemlier hub; his position 
aa It i[iemlier of the Austriiin PMrliament, President of the Pedagogium of Viennii, and 
Author of Bevercd distinguished works upon Pedagogy, gives much inipoi-tancc to his state- 
menta : — 

" The whole sum deiii>tetl by the gov«iiiiiK-iit ti> fdiiuilional [luqioHeB exceeds 1 7,0()0,OOG 
florinit, but not a quarter of a inilUuii is employed Ibr the peoples schools in tliu country, 
wheiv, however, uiQe-teuLhs of the [lopuUtion must derive ihieir instructinn. The schools 
of Vienna, aud those of Uppi-i and Luwfii- Austria and Styria are in a aatisfactory condi- 
tion : but tJie aame cannot be anid. unforcunntely, of other |>art9 of the empire. Thus, in 
fiiikowiua, there are in all lf!7 country schoDJs, while the luw ro()uin)B more than 400 ad- 
ditioiial oaea. And even these loave much to he dcKiivd ; they are but little and very 
inx'gularly attended, the numboi' of scholars not I'eaching 20 per cent, of the mimli«r of an 
age to go to school, thus leaving 60 jier cent, without iiLttriiction. But in what sort of 
jilaoes are the scliooU held in Bukowina > Iu mauy parts, in the niost misemble liuis that 
can be found ; in many others there is no apeciat place Hsxigned, Hm) they uialio iiKe of the 
dead charalur in the cmupterioa. In many jiarts, the rooms nrv nnbejiUhy, and lack every- 
thing requisite for a school-room : tlie ilo^ir tUivai not shut, the glaJis i» broken and repluiW 
by aheets of paper, thona is not a tinec uf school maU'rial, no blackboard, not even desks 
ibr tJie scholars, or a chair fur lIip U^uuUer, and yet tliey call it a school-house! 
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" In OAlliciii, excc(>t in tlio l«i-ge tnwns, nil is jn'etty nmcli in the same couiHtinn r 
thero are nut 20 \>or ueiit. of chiUrfU, of Kuitiiblo ngL\ wlio wtlvml i\w »chi)t>lH. In the 
Tyro], Cariiitliia, Ouniiula, latm, iiiul DiilriiHLui, tliiiigs art< tiutlGr, but still f:ir trnm satis- 
factory ; ill [iohfiniu, Muiavia, ami AiiHtmn Silesia, the BchootK iii-e ImtHT atill, but (here 
i» ynt a gnsiit nvil ariiiiii}; fniiii the ditliculty of iinditig HiiitHhIo teuche>», N.nd in oonBequencc 
they are ohligwl often to employ men who are not nt nil filtol for the [tost. This ei-JI in 
by no mpiins ounfinRfl to one loonlity. since nt lenst o^OOO more teachera nre needed in 
Aiistrio^ They nre ninking t^ifrnt sncrificM to remedy the wit by mtaUijihing norniAl 
schools, and the (nipi!» there are nnmcroHa; but unfortunately all thceo normul acholara 
do not become teachers, and thus tho o\-il is alow in being reniedicd. ' And how citrt w« 
expect young nnon to bccotni- tcachfi^s," oxcliiittiod T>r. Bittf-a, ' as long im a traichnr is wonw 
paid than the lowest day laborers i ' somfi of them not retiriving more than a liiindrod Uoritis 
a year, and nnflering nnd^r t)ie d^pntic away of school coniniiaaionerg comjioaed of [wasants, 
ItCjiior dewieitt, Jews, wei-vant* of the nobility, many of whom can neither rend nor write, 
and havo n^itJier the dosirr^ nor thi^ [lowci- to iui|irov« mattei-s ; they enter the achool- 
rooni, often drunk, with a pij-'e in the mcuth, ami thtiir hal» ou, and give absurd orders, 
which the poor teacher muet obey or run the the rhsk of Losing liis placo." — .VVtc England 
\ Journal qf Education. 

4. State of EmxrATios is HfNOARV. — I-Vom tlio same Journal, I extract the follow- 
ing resiinw^ of the education report for the ycara 1873-7S, published laat December, by the 
HuDguriati Minister of Public Inntriietion :— 

" In thu Primary Dejuu'tmcnt, the number of children between the age- of six and 
twelve was 2,139,207 ; of them were not re^tercd Ci3,0G3 ehildren ; tht- avitrnge nrhool 
attendance was 70 per cent, ; and in respect of former yoara, tho ininfiisw is '1 jiel* c*>nt. 
The numhpv of the etementjiry school buildings was 1R,3&0. Pnnier school-hoHBoa were 
13,792 ; while I, SSI wern hiro<l buildings. Tlio number nf Hchool gardena incri>fl.qf>(t nuich, 
being, togetlici-, 10,018, tind -1,^00 more than iu the former year. School Hhnirica we 
only in ISO I placca, which shows an increase of 373, comparing it with the ye«r 1873. 
The annual income of the eltMnentary scliool was 7,488,243 florins. fState, county, and 
city titx; about eight tnillion-s of florins; from other aoiircos, 948,382 tlunnn). Normal 
SchooU were in 1874, Mlt4>geth«r, .58 (l*twepu tlieae, 10 female normal achooU). Thf num- 
ber of jirofewtionul schools Hhout 20 ; he-iiilea them wei-e the coinTiiei-cial wliool"^, the 
mwihauical industry sohuols, and a couimeivial ncademy at Kuibi-fVstli, Kitidvrgiii-tena 
were, altogether, 198, ami two normal schools tor training kindi-rgarteu 'mtcbera. This 
number is leee than should Ire expecteil. The number of pymnaBiunis was 146, with I7"3l* 
teachers, and 27,14-1 pupils, (between them more limn 20,000 HutigarianH). Real schools 
were 35, with 431 teaohere, and S086 pupJJs (between them, 7, .ISO Unngarians). Pre- 
parandics for gymnaaial teachers were 2, one in Bnda-Pei^th, thd other iu Relozarar. 
School furnitures, 32,834 fl. ; biinuiric-s, 71,041 fl. and 175 ducats (one ducat coats d^ fl.) 
for aalariea of elfmriUarif rotders: 6,356,244 fl., being the averogf sum per capita, 319 fl ; 
l.{Tn Austria, same |wr capita in 1876,467 fl). The report shows in every respect, a fair 
Ipfogreas of public instruction in Hung«ry." 
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6. Rtatb or EDUcATlos IN Italy. — With the exceptimi of a nnmber of books and 
^publications on medical, miiHicnt, and other aubjeeta, Ttaly had no educational or literary 
display at Fhlladelpbio. In art and in some other departments, she, of course, excelled ; 
at, that has no reference to the subject in hand. The following extract from a recent 
'number of /( .\fnu/) (T Tttnizlom, will give some idea of what is now doing in Italy for public 
iosti'ucliotL This periodioid furnishes the following statement of sums expended for edu- 
cation : 



"3u|«?nor Otincil of PuMic Instrm'tion 91,214,800 

*' Expcuws "f I'nivei-sitim an«l Inslitiitra oonneoted therewitli, 

Litiiirie'*, Fine Arts, Acndemies. MiiHeiimt*. &c I0,660,823 

** SoeoiiJiLrv ttiid Tcchnicitl IniitriioUQii, Salnne«, A.ppAratiu, &0. 5,77ti,36.1 

"Normiil St.'Iiool.... - 1,307,089 

"DenfaiiJ Dumb ScKools. 198,570 

" Primiiry IiislriicUou 1,797,500 

" DivBiB exiwiLiiea fm- cncoiiniging wIioUi-h, npairs, iDaiutonauoe, &c 2,049,032 

"Total 23,016,068 

"Iti all, more tliftn tw«a^-three mUlions of liro iLoJiauf. or ncaily roiir millions «ad 
& bftlf of dollars, bcsiiles thow «xpeiiae» of elementikry and BecumUry iuHtniotiuti which be- 
long in |>art to thf! difTorcnt voinuinncs throughout, th« country, and the exin-nsps of certain 
tochnicitl, profe&Hiunal, and lULulioal iastitulcii, that aro defrayed by other Ut!))jti-tmente : 

*' III tlie 80 Royal Lyceums there are inscribed in three diviaioLH as 

bchiilars 5,&33 

"In iliu lOi gj'mnasiii. five dirtaiona. 9,772 

"In tliu Tpchnicttl .ScliooU, four divisionii 8,901 

*'In 26 National Boardiug-Schoolg 2,330 

"Total 24,141 

"Thia OTmmeration does not include the city of Naples, or the city or proviDce of 
Bologna, whicli appear lo be utnLter a 3»par4te regimen, In the liiBt proviaeo. it ia staled 
that only .'i3 pt*r cent, of bojfs, and 44 per cent of girls, of age to atCcud aoliool, aie in- 
ftcribwl on tlm lernnln 

*'Tho nrw MiniHtt-rof Ivluoution of Public Tii»tniction, Michael Coppinn, was bom 
in 1822, at tbe. Utile town of Albii, tliu Alba Poinpcia of antiqnily. He is the son of ■ 
cobbler, and lins raised himself to his present jtoHition entirely by his own industry and 
tftlent, lie reeeive*l his education at tho Carlo Emanuele College of Turin, and became 
afterwards proftwior of rhetoric at several TtaliAi) anivMsitio*, ami fiiwillj at the UniverMly 
of Turin, lie held the position of Minister of Public Inati-uclion, aa a meuiber ol th« 
Katozzi Cabinet in 1857, and is a v^r)- diient and polished speaker. V Amtotainre atateti 
that he is ^ivinK proof of hia desire to belter the condition of teaobcra, and to excite a niOK* 
lively and fruitful nrdor in Htndy : he i» full of good will toward the claaa of inslrucbon, 
And will certainly iiupi-ove their pfwilion and render tbeir lot leM trying," 

8TATF. OF EDUCATION IN THK KINGDOM OP BAVAniA, 



I give the following iofortuBtion In regard to tho stata of Edaoation in Bavaria, from 
Goncnil Eaton's lust report : — 

C. Bavabia, cooatitulional monarchy: Arfii, 29,347 s^mhtq xa\\m;poptdaiu>n, 4,863,490, 
Cnpitai, Munich ; pnpuhlmi, 169,478. Miuiater of Hublio Instraotion, Dr. too I*ut/^ Date 
of report, 1975. 

" PuiMABV IsCTRUCTloN Dtutuduf .SVArj^i-if :— Number of PcbooU, 7,016; Dumber of 
Icachcr*. I0,59& ; number of pupils, 341,304 ; in tho number are inoludod papils of Sunday 
and Krcning schools. 

" Commoti {ndvAlTuil ichooh/or girls : Nombcr of schools 1,671 ; number of teacher*, 
1,837 ; number of pupiW, 71,G35. 

" Kormal sehaals '. Preparatory schools for higher normal course*: Number of achoola, 
35; mimber of stndents, l,27f>. 

"Teachers' seminaries, (higher course): Number of seminaries, 11 j number of 
•tudent*, 786 ; number of profMiaora, 94. 

" There are, besides, a seminary for Jewish candidates, 3 serainariw for the training 
of female teachers, and 1 seminary for the training of teachers of gymnastics. 
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" Kitflti-gnrten nnJ infitnt tKhotits: Niimber, 249; of wlitcit 27 an KtndergarteD : 
NnmKer of pnpiU, 24,215. 

*' Sfroiiiian/ Kiiufiitton : fjatin tifhooli : Numbor of scliools, TR ; number of t«achfi"s, 
748 ; of wliicli fiS3 are excliisiwly employeti in Latin kcIiooIk ; numlwr of pupils, 0,738, 

" G>imitmirt : Niimljwr, 2S ; niimltpr of piipiU, 2,fi-10 ; number of profecBon, 438 ; of 
which 3!") are (ficlimivfly employeil in the OymnaBia. 

" Ittai ffymmuiiit : XiimWr, 6 ; number of pHpils, 3G2 ; number of professors, 6fi. 

"Superior £• h'cn^f on.— Umv^tsity of Munich : Number of profewore la 1876, 116 ; 
number of students., winter senifBter, 1875-70, 1,232. 

" OmtKruiltf oj iFiirztmry: Number of professun in 1876, 07 ; number of stadente, 
milter semeetcr, 1875-70, 1,019. 

" IJnit'ertili/ of Erliiujcn : Niiuibiir of profeasors, 54; luimber of stmicntfi, winter 
wmesHT, 1875-70, 429 ; totjil iiuiutwr of univ«rBitio8, 3; total iiuinhv-rofprorfssors, 237 ; 
toUl numhi-r of ^LuihiiiUt, 2,080. 

" Srrai.M, iNSTltucTlON.— Polytechnic bcIiodI st Munich: Number of professors, 
4& ; niimlwr of Blmlentfl, 922. 

" Cterkal gfrnirtfirifs : Number, 9 ; nnmber of student*, 443. 

** Boifaltticmms: Number 8 : number of professors, 67 ; number of Btudcnts, 340, 

" Ttehnologital tchoola : Number, 36 ; number of Btadcntt, 3,746 ; number of pro- 
fessors, 420. 

" ili^/itr inc/ui/nul tehooU : Nnmb«T, 3 ; number of studenti, 189 ; number of pro- 
fessors, 46, 

" C'eriliat vrlfrhiaru irhool at Miinirk : Number of professors, 1 1 ; number of students, 
52. 

"Higher wmmerdat Sf/wV*: Number, 2 ; number of professors, 43 ; number of 
slmlents, &53. 

" Schoolt vf arcMtdttn : Numb«r, 3 ; number of prcfeasors, 23 ; number of student*, 
130. 

'' Pro/tsfinnat tvtniny titul -Sufufrtj/ Sfhoola : Number, 200 ; number of teacberE, 837 ; 
numIxT of students, 14,501. 

" SrAooli of affricuUurr : Number, 4 ; number of profeSBors, 76; number of students, 
318. 

" Spe^'ni nyriatituml MurtM '. Number, 947; number of 'hean^ra,' 18,2(50. 

" Cfnlrtii seho^ t^ fonnhy at AscJtaJhnlmry : Number of professors, H; number of 
students, 189. 

" Militnr}/ Mod^mm ajid acfioott : Number, 4 ; nuralior of instructors, 38 ; number of 
students, 24fi. 

" SrhffJa of art: Number, 2; mimber of profesaors, 40 ; numberof students, -175. 

" Miscttaneoiis tfkods for iptdiil fditfation. ■ Number, 102; number of pupils, 7,079. 

" MC8tCAL InstitittioNS. — Rotffd music stitOol at Munich: Number of profesaors, 
33; number of piipiK, 110. 

" Jiovai mutical im^til'ile nt Wiinhttrg : Number of pupils, 184 ; number of professors, 
12 ; number of musicians .ind singers, 180. 

"Charitaulk I«STlTl^■IO^s.— .flsy/wtn* /or (/«(*/«/* cS*Wrffli: Number, 78; number 
of HttendAnts, 26H ; number of inmates, 2,485. 

" OrphanJt ami finijuilinga' hemes : Number, &3 ; number of attendant*, 173 : number 
of inmates, 1,902. 

" Dwfmvlf asi/lums: Number, 12; number of teachers, 33 ; number of pupils, 361 ; 
viz.. 192 males, and 109 females. 

'* ImtiMiotis/i'T tkf (ilin'i : Number, 3; numl>er of pupils, 129. 

" ItxitUutions/or cripple at Hunieh : Number of inmates, 33." 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE KINGDOM OF WURTEMBURG. 



7. WtntTRHliUlto, constitutional monarchy: ArM, 7,^75 square inWea ; populattAH, 
!,SI8,539, Vapilat, Suitteart ; /)rt;3J(/«(w»i, 9I.G23. Min'uttt of PiaUe Tnaimdion, Dr. von 
Grwler, Date of report, 1H7C (sent in Jnty). 



** pRlMAKr EdccatioN.— Xnmber of schooln not given. Number of teacbers' ptoMB, 
3,878, viz., i',6&.1 PruU-sUot luid 1,23& Catholic. Number uf pupils not given. 

"Secondary tducation. — Public pruparatniy schools: Number of sobocla, 13, with 4i 
eliVM tad 2,001 pQpils, vis., 1,900 nativwi and lOK roreigorre ; ntunber ol te»dtei« Mt 

given. 

" Pvhlir. HxaiirAvlA : Number oF public rcalwbQle, 81, with 234 olii«aea ; namber of 
pupils. ?,48'2. vix.. ,'),7.'t2 FrotcKUnu. 1,184 C'atbnlicH, S5& Jew?, aad II of other dcnooiiU' 
tions ; number or Icanhers, 2CI, 

" O^mntuia aitd t^€um»: Number nf OvninBALi and l^ecums, 91. with 273 rliwirt , 
nuoiber of pupils, 7,(82. viz., S./iDS ProteKtnnis, t,ijll C&tlKAics, 271 -Tewe, aad S of other 
denominations ; number of lenciiera, 316. 

"SlTPfmioit EliVCAJiL^s.— i'niivriilifi/ Tuftitiffcn : Nnmber orfttadenta,S78, vit. 308 
from Wiirtomburg, and .170 from otiier oounlrieit ; number of professors, 89 ; oumlwr of 
aSBiBtdntA, 7. 

" Acaetrmien o/ Agriatttur*, FortJtn/, dr. : XcaAtmy of Agriculture and Forestry sk 
Hohcnheim : number of ftCndeotn : wiator seiDOster, ld74-ft, 84 ;«ummer semeMer, 1875. SSj 
number of profesaorK and aHaititaotj, '2A. 

" Veterinary School at Stnltf^t : Number of regular students, 'i6 ; nomber of etadeots 
who »tudy nnatonij only, 21 ; number of profcM^om sod usiatanta, 10. 

" Agricultural tichoola at f^lwagen, Kirchbci^, and Oohnenhaa^D : Naaib«r of pQpilft. 
36 ; Buubor of profeswn, 4. 

"School for the traioiogof vinecultivaton : Number of pupiU, 13; oumberof te&cbcn,3, 

" Agrioultund viuter sobools : number ofwhoola, 5 ; number of pupiU, 75 j number 
of teachers not givtu. 

" Agricultural evening eohoola aud reading rooms for adults : Number of wbooU, 893 ; 
numlwr of pupib, 20,996. Those inetitutioas have 620 libraries, with 84,438 volstacK, 

"Technical education. — Polytechnic School at Stuttgart : Number of profrssotB anj 
asaiittiuits, 73; oumWr of students, winter aemestor, 1874-5, 537 : viz., 422 in the tceh* 
nical, and 1 15 in ttie mnthemutioHl (leptrtmont; numiDCT Bomester, 1876,462 Mudi-nta : 
viz., til in the niittltttniatical, and 351 in tlio technical <lpi)nrttnent. 

" School of Architecture at Stuttgnrt : Number of pmfeBaoni and ASsiatAZitR, 40 ; Don- 
ber of Btndnnt«, winter sem^-ater, If*74-.'i, 945 ; miTnnipr scnuwier, 1^75. 256. 

" Biindny and evpning Bohonln fnr adnlt8 (FortHlriiingBflchuIfii) : Nnrnbor <if s<-lioola, 
153 ; nuinlMir of jnipilH, I I.OOO ; otiinlier of teiichpi*«, 644. Governmtiit contribute* about 
$30,0(10 for ihe aiipport of thp*ie schools. 

■' School of Fine Arta at Stuttgart : Number of professor* and ajuturtanta, 12 ; num- 
ber of atiidcnta of winter nomcstor, lS74-fl, 85 ; summer aemcater of \t*.7rt, 71. 

'* (^nuervatory of Music at Stuttgart : Number of pupils, 576, of whom 79 were from 
America ; uuniber of teachers, .19 ; number of leiiMinii given each week, 706. 

" C'haritvbte Inttituiiont. — Orphan AsyluUB : Number of Orpluui Asylums, 3 ; vii;, 
3 Protestant and 1 Catholic ; number of inmates, G21 ; uuiubor of uutsidetv, 285 ; number 
of directors and assistants, 26 ; annual ex|<eitBoa abuut 861,480. 

" Institutions for the Doaf ami Dumb : Numbot- of Deaf and Dumb Institittions, 6 ; 
number of pu|>it8, :2G7. 

■' IiiBtitutiouu for the Blind: Number of institutions, 4; number of pupils, 96.'* 



STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE KJNODOM OP SAXONY. 



8. Saxony, oonntitHtionttl monarchy ; nrv, 6,777 square miles ; poputatiort, 3,556,244 ; 
Capital, Dresden ; iMpudatutn, 180,000 ; Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. von Gerber ; 
date of rojOTi-t, 1873. 

" Primary Edi]<;atiok. — (Elcmentnry, extended elementary, and higher elementary 
schools) : Number of public schnnla, 3,l4.^, with S,.")."!? cln.s«pit ; niimlier of teiichori, ."l.tteo, 
of whom 333 are femiilrn; number of jiupila, 429,670, vi/,. 212,732 hoys, and 21t).947 
girls; nuniberof private schools, 124 ; number of tdacliers, 711 j uumbor of pupils, 4.267, 
via., 4,178 boys, and 4,089 girU 



" Sunday anH evoning schcoU : Nnmber of Bchoolii, I8S ; number of papils, 12,594 ; 
Tmm\ttr of t*fichrra, G26. 

" Rinilerj:i)rt«n. — Totnl niimbt^r, 91 ; number of teacbeni nnrl pupiU not mentioned. 

" Normal Sclmola — Tt-achors" aeminarios : Number of Bcbools, 14, vijs.. 13 Prot«sUnt 
ind I Calli'ilic ; number of tcAchers, 133; uumber of students, l,&d5, of wbom 63 ar« 

"Secondnty Infctntction. — R*alsclmlo : Number of realMhule 20 ; number of teacliera, 
2&6 ; iiuulx-r of ]>u|>ili', 4,114. 

" GymniLHia : Numbi'i' of {^'miiasin, 1 2, with 1 1 c1ms«s ; number of professors, 235 ; 
number of |>upiiM, 2,927. 

"SVPKRIOK iNRTliUCTlos. — Thf I'niirrfity of Leipzic : Number of profewore and 

tutors, vii)terBeni««t«r, 1875-1876, 3.032, vii:., 2,925 mHtriculatedaod 107 notmatriculatod. 

" Mi»cellsneou» liistUuticD&.~— Saxony bos excellent academies of RnG arts, poly- 

Bchuic, iuduBtrial, commercial, mining, drawing, a^cuttural, and evening schoou, of 

rliich the number of toaobers and papus is not mentioned in the report." 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

9. GltKECG, coufititutional monarchy: .^reo, 19,94 1 square mi]flB;/wpu/afH»i, l,457,8d'l. 

"Capital, AtlienB : population, 44,510. 

Tbc following i.s an nbstrart of an article in the Atbbivo di Pedagogia, of P&lermo : — 

"Pbimajiy EtiCcation iti IS7+. — Number of public free schools, 1,127; number 
of iJUpilK, 74,5(1 1 — viz., G3,156 boys and n,40A girls; numbtr of private schools for boys, 
bil ; number of pupils, 3,568; numberof private Bchools fur girU, 2G ; number of pupils, 
1,35.'.. 

" Seooxdaky Education in lf?74.— (Gymnasia and ITellenic ecbooU.) Number of 
Hellenic schools, 1 36 ; number of t«achers, 280 ; number of pupils, 7,C4G ; number of 
gymnaBia 18 ; number ofi)rofessorB, 120 ; number of pupils, 2,460. 

*' LycecB and boarding itchools. — Number of lyc^es and boarding scbooU for boys, 
18 ; number of pupils, 748 ; number of boarding schools for girls, Id ; number of pupils, 
122. 

"The last named are private institutions, and subject to government insiMJCtiou. 

"SuPKEtioR EnL'CATioN. — Tho university: number of studeata in 1874, 1,363; 
inmber of professors, £3, number of tutors, 24. 

" Miscellanoons schools. — Naval schools, 5, military academy, 1 ; polytechnic school, 
senunahes, I ; royal marine school, 1 j total number, 12, number of ptofeesora, 85 ; 
lumber of students, 681. 

"Grfind total of institutions of learning, 1,394; number of pupils and student*, 

»8. 

** Hq fflention id made of normal schools and educational jonruals." 

THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN TURKEY IN EUROPE 

10. SrcnviA. prindpality, nominally belonrang to Turkey, but independent since 185G : 
r. frt 12,600 square miles; ptypul'ilion, 1,338,506, Capital, Belgrade ; popittation, 26,674. 

"PriMauy IssTltrcTlos.— Number of schools, 607- numljorof teacliers, 62" ; num- 

of pupils, 22,7^6. There arc bL'sidcs, 15 free schools, of which the number of 

icrs and pn|iiU is not rapntioned. 

"Skcondauy iNSTRfCTios.— Gymnasia: number of gjTnnasia, 17; number of 
Icacbers. 59 ; uuml>cr of pupils, 546." 

" High School for girls ; Number of teachers, 20 ; numher of pupils 238. 

"SiPKRiOR IssTRtrmoN. — University: number of profeators, 17; number of stu- 
lents. 196. 

" Theological Seminary : number of professors, 11 ; number of studenU, 279. 

" Normal School. — Number of teachers, 1 1 ; numberof pupils, 59. A library with 
E,000 volumes ineounected with the Nonual School 
12 
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PAHT Xm. — EDCCATIOW 



COUNTRIES HAVING NO SCHOOL 'BXB1BTT. 



" Indufttriiil Schools.— Number of indastrial schools, U ; number of tMcbera ; 40; 

Dumber of pupils, 64(). 

" Only 15 per «-nt of the conscripu oxuained before tbe war were able to read and 
write (Aligpmeint? DeuUche LehrerzeiUing, 1876, So. 39.) 

11. Roi'MANiA, conslilutional moDarcliy (tributary to Turkey) : Jrt^ 45,643 squan 
miles, populution, 3,864,848. Capitai, Bucharest ; j/opu/ation, 221,150, 

" Oa lh« lai of September, 1875, Goumania had 2,413 public schools, of whioh 2,138 
were supported by tbe State. The Dumber of teachers was 873, of which 527 were reyuiaitji 
Imititd. 

STATE AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND. 

12. GbEat Bbitaiw and Ibxland. — The last seven years has witnessed a wonderfiil 
cbau^ in thu educational status of England. Duriug these years she has mado TigoroBa 
stride* onward. Id bor elaborate and comprehensive elementary School Act, sb« has wugbt 
to plaoe ber syktem of public education oq a firm and mibetaDtial focndatioo. In doing thu, 
the has rcoognisvd two or three important: priociplos, and incorporated them io the School 
Act. 1«t. Thu inherent right of the child to a good elementAry eduoutton. '2ai. The dury 
of the parent to give it, or Uy juBtifj his refusal by suffioicDt rcasona or a pecuniary 
forfeiture. SrJ. The obligation of the general ratepayer tc mpport tbe primary raboolft. 
Tlieac prinoiplca, which have long prevailed oa this continent, rere not concodcd without a 
vi[40rou9 atrupgle in Knplsnd, but they at length triumphed. There arc eevci-al other im- 
porlaut prinoiptes embodied in the English School Ada, which are fully explaiued iu the fol* 
lowing nummary sketeb of the progress of popular education in Kn^lanJ, from 1839 to 1876. 
This sketch has been prepared by H. J. Brit'ga, Kbcj., and 1. \V. Rdwards, Esq., of the Mid- 
dle Temple, Burristers-at-Law. I have thought it dmrahle to condense tliis sketch, nnd in- 
seit it in this report, as so many of our people are interested in the subject, but do not knoT 
exactly whut h the [Teacnt coaditioo of tbe law relating to popular edaoutioo in Eoglaod. 

I. SKBTCH op toe ADMISlaTRATION OF THE GRANTS FOIl PpBLIC ElHMBKTART BdUCATIOV 
i\ En-olasd and Wales (IS39-I87G). 

" Before tbe year l}^-U^ the primnry education of the poor was left entirely to printe 
elTi^rt or to the voluntary associntion of individuals, uD^ided (with tbe exception of a few iso- 
lated gnuits from th« Tr^iisury), and uncontrolled by the State. A large number of charities 
lor the educalioa of the poor had been foundad by the benevolonoe of a fom^er ago, but many 
of them had fallen into complute neglect, whilst others, though doins somo educational work, 
had iu courtse of time been perverted from their ori^iool doign. In Scotland, a larKo onmbir 
of parooliial schools bad existed for geueratioDs, but in Kn^lnnil and Walcd good schools mn 
few and far helween, the Bchool-bouses were often sjualid, with uiihcrublc furuilura, few boolot 
and Kcarcely any other ecbool npplianoos. The atteudonco of the children was irregular; ibi-ir 
all.'iiumcuts were wretched. Tho teachers wercoftea ignorant adventurtrs, who had adopted 
thft ptofessioD when they had proved thoir utter inoouipctency for any other onlling, while 
those who possessed any Vnowledt.'Q were ignorout of good muthodt^ of imparting tt. Riot and 
disorder were kept under only by the moststtra^'c diFcipline. 

" A few ohilnmhropi^ts, and notably Joseph Lun2&.<)ter, had endeavoured to eope wilb the 
ignorance auu immorality of the masac!!, by labouring to extend the education of the poor, 
irrespective of dcDoniiuational tcacbiog, and iho Biilish and Foreign School Society, at first 
nsuied the Royul Lanoasteriao Society, wag founded in 1808 for the purpose of cocouraginc 
tbe education of ibc chiidren of tlio poor in the principles which Lancaster had advocated wiln 
BO much zeal and sclf-eaerifice. 



PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 18391876. 
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" Three years Inter Ihe " National Society for Promoting tlio Kciucatinn of tha Poor in the 
Priooiples of tlie Cburch of England," was establisia'd. Tliuwj two Sooiotics straggled 
bravely on. doinu their boFt, mlh the liuitod mcma at tlioir diEpotial, agninst the lethargy of 
the public aud tbo vice andif^tionuiccuf tliusc fur wlioso beaulit they catne into existeooe. 

'•In the year 1839-40, Dr. James Phillips Kay (now Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth), and 
Mr. Oarlcton Tufnell founded & ('ollej^o nt UntlcnKjn. fur irainin;; u mitnher of young men as 
SQlioulmat^tcrt). This infititution iilTordod a generally i^ujieriar i-duo^itlnn, nni) t^pecinl inatruo- 
tinn in the bast methods of imparting knowledgo to oliildrvn ; while an elemontnry school, 
odjiiining the (Villego, oxemplilie<] thv-nf. niethnil-s and enabled the students to ptit tlicm into 
prnoiic*. The history of the Uolk-f?;, nnd of il« rapid and continual profrrcss to the present 
time, is detailed In the R«portfl of the Committee of Cniinoil, More thnn 1,500 yonng men 
have pnased throu*rh it and heen added to the ranks of the teiiclicr,^. Not a few of these hnvc 
gained emineooe, nnd nil look bnek on lh« day» they fpmt within its vcalU ae amongst the 
moBt Tnlnnblo of their lives, and rei;nrd it» foundors with csloom nod affection. 

" Dr. Kny nnitcd to variod ailiiinmcnts. grout energy .ind decision of character ; nnd when 
the Government of Lord John Rus»cll dctorminod on forming the Committee of the Priry 
Council ezprossly to udmiimCt-r an fduontion grnnt from the public cxchc((uer. Dr. K&y was 
appointed its Kcerctnry. Tho early Minutes and Ueporlo of the Committee of Education, act 
forth the educitiiunnl destitution of the country, and the gODeroosand atatcsmaDtike policy 
pursued by Sir Jnmcai Kay-Shutlkworth. 

Taldu fthowing the succe&Rivo Chiefs of the Education Department sinco the 
fomiBtioii of the Committee of Council on Education. 



D»t«. 



I83»-41 

1ML-4G 

1834-Aa 

isss-tra 



18t»-«7 

i*rr-Bii 
i«a*-rJ 

W3-U 
W74-77 



Lonl PretiilcnL 



^lAniueii* of Laiixluwtie 
Lord Whamclifle 

Mw^uMi of IadmJowiic 

E>rl nf [i»iiiilale 

Enrt Kmnvilln .,.,..,.■ 

LoM J. rt>Marll 

Karl (Irunvflte 



MarqiMM oC Salubnrjr 



Vieo-PwMjeuiU 



Siicrotfti-y, 



t.'l I l'lllil'lJ[m Kn}-, 

.itl . ij ■! -^ii .liinii'i KkV- 

^a, Kaq.. C.B. (164S-70)— 
now Aecmtuy to tho Tna- 
niry. 



aad 



EuA Greovjlk 

Duke of Bucklnirbam 

t TliMidoa 

Duke at Marlborouuh 
iUarqUMs of Ripon ... . 



Lord AbtnJarv 

Dnku at Ricbiuonil and Gof 

don, K. (>> — tlie prvaent 

Tjofd Pnwidcnt. 



Riuht Hon. Vr. Cowi-erTcm- 

plf,M.P. 

Rbht Hou. Sir 0. A<1durUv. 

sr.p 

KLjIit Hon Robert Lowv, 

M.r. i'l¥i!l.f.l) 

Itii()>t HOT). H. A. Bnioa, 

JLP. (18M-M) 

Hbht Hon. H. T. L. Cony, 

M.P. 

I{i)j)it Ilmx. L<.>rd R. MouiMgu 

Itiulit Hon. W. E. Fori^r^SlrFrwidsKJcliftnlSuiilfonl, 

SLP. I r.a. LL.D. (1670 to th* 

pntwnt litnv). 



Vimiraiu Haadan, M.P.— tb« 
imMsnt Viov-l'rvndaat. 



Report of tbo Committe of Council made to the Quoen, w« find that Par- 
tod £3<\000 for Qdmioistracion by the Committee of the Privy Council 



"From the first 
liamcnt, in 1S39. voted 

for the purpose of elementary eduoatioo. during that year. The amount nhioh had been 
applied for by perBona de-^iriog aid was £4S,590, and the number of ohildren on who« 
benalf thui amount was asked, was £*>8,30t!. 

"The Committee of Council at first roatrictcd their operations to making grants in aid of 
the erection of schools, and in nil cases they iiinibtcd thit tho Khool should be in connection 
with either the Nstional Society or the British and Foreign School Society. It was not un- 
I til some years al^orwardii that grants were made on behalf of Komuii Catholic and other do- 



iodooc influential pcr.'Uinit to fnnn local committoca for Uio piirpORc of baildin^, nuunlainiaic, 
aoi] mftii&fcin^ ]>criiianotit •lohonls. Tliey offered lO<i. pet hfjti for orcry child to be ni^ooin- 
modated, and required tli.it local .<iub!>firi)>lion*t :>lii<tild provide the ri>!it. Knowiiib; Ihnl (heir 
mOil powerful allict wonid hi the clurj;y niid iiiiniMcrit of the various deti<'>ij)i[iations. the 
Ooniiiiitlee ofCuunci] made (he dfttly Tvidiii^ o( the 8oriptureA uti iadispcnuble portion of 
the in.struetiou to be ^Iven in the sichiiols; Aiid, while ndvocit! n^ the C0Diplet« liberty of the 
parent iii respect nf tlio withdrawal ofhi<i child from rcliuioits iiiMruction, if he were so 
minded, their Lord^hipH werit of opinioTi " that no iiUn of etluuntion xhottld bo cncourjijE;ed in 
which intellectual instruction was not »u bordiaAted to the n-gulution of the IhoagbUi and 
habits of the children by tlie doctrines and proceiita of revealed rcligioo."* 

" In all caitcA where frrantf* were made, the Uomtnittoe of Council inmtcd on the ri^bt of 
in$peclion of the schools by their own officers. 

" The inapcetora, then very fuvr, may be said to have been Lho pioneers of edncaliuu, and 
tite character tind r»i<ullit of thdr laboant are fully detailed in their aaaual HopurU to the 
Committee of Council. A comparison of the ecltool destilulion of the country (hen (1839}, 
and of the school provision cxiatin^- ia 1870 — a dwle which marks a newepocb io the history 
of public educatioD — will show what as exoclknt wurk wiut duuo during this period. 

" Not merelv bud tbu whdu uducatioan] Qcid to bo brukvn. but soiuutific melhoda of io- 
dtrucliou had to bo devt&uJ ur iutrodueed t Iod<ju<l, to the etiily Uibourb of Sir Jamei» Kay- 
Shut iJo worth and his c<jliuiijtuos ts, in a great meiieure, owio^ tho immense impnivumcut tbat 
hsH lakuu piacA! in the gdfne^ ofteocblDi: ID bigbcr grade schools, as well as itt thoHj for the 
poor. 

'* In November, IS-IS, Ihclr IjOrdsliips dcleriuined to inuke ^rantii towaids the erootion ot 
■cboolmasterti' houses, towards the purohiise of apparatus, Rnd in aid of the ereotioD of Iroinlng- 
Rcboolsi and ihcy ulso ttlTL;rcd special grants to cxocptionully poor uod jioputous plaoost and a 
lai^ number uf lousliticn aoun piirtieipated iu these hencfiis. 

" Iu 1846 the Commiiu-o of Cuuncil miulo iiiiolbei- oiid moat importiint Blridc. 

" It vraa clear that Rucof^H in tliifl new work of thu cducittioii of ttui jtoor, inttKt wholly 
depend on the charHot«r ami nttninnit^nts of t)w teacher. Htuidiioiiie school -buildiut^H nnd 
libsTol siipplit^ of school ai>)H^iittus wouhl lio vuluoteAs, uiile8» the lencber verc coinpcteul, 
Uigli-minded, devotvil, nnd z^^ilIoua. To create a body of well-qualitied and wcU-paid 
tfrachon, who ahouUI comnmud confidence and reaprot by their ability nud oharuct-t^r, )»- 
oame tlio gi-wat aim of Sir J. Ki«y-Sliultlo worth. It was not likely tliat cdncatiou would 
b? sotij^ht 01' valutHl if those who inipajted it wcrv not hold id itd[>oct, nor theit- olfictf 
dwiiR'd n hi^h mid i3ii{iortarit cme. With these views the Miuubea of IS-tG ftcvoni to have 
boon fmmeiL They pi-ovidfl for thw miiiual |u»yitient toe>%'ery teacher iti charge of h bdiool, 
of QotiOBS ttiau XID, nor more than X3t>, iu HUf;T]i«*nlA Uou of th^ salary giaid by the mana- 
gers, OH condition that he s/iouiU vblaiif f'tf examination a CEitTiFiCATE OP MEHlT, timt his 
school shouM be annaatly roiwrt^d by one of H^-r Mujf«ly'8 iriK[te<ctors, to bu et&ciently 
conducted, and that hii> duiractvr and cuudiiet Bhould be B»tiHf.ictury to bifi enipluyeiit. 

" T^ each jiofiHewiur of th<« ourtiticalc of uiurit uctunlly in clmrgo of a school, tlio Minulv 
offered the paymeutK above iinmod, ruijutring that dtnibh the amount fiwanle^l from the 
public giADt to the teacher, HhoithI b>i> pnividod by the tocalii^, nw holfa^ which was to bo 
obtAlnod from ro/«nfrtr_v sfihscriptioni. By thu proR|>eot« tbus acr forl-b, and by the tone of 
mspoct and eympatby shown for the tcaoliera in all ufficinl rakti ana with thbui, a birffe 
numbei' of Ruporior porsoua wero soon added to tbolr ruiiks. 

"In ovAcT %a cfnsnm a mtecAStion. of yfclttraim-il i^achers^tOiA to provide competent aasiat. 
aneo In the achools, tho Committoo of Couneii inutigurote^ the system of paid vvvxx^ 
Te.^cukRS, which has been so pi-nminent a futtni-o and ao marked a suooms of tlie elcniMit* 
ai'v school system of thia coiiiiti-y. 

* It will be gnitifyinjT to th<^e wlio >till hold tliw cdiivii^on, to Me, by ii«tiirii» |>n<M4ii«il Ui Pm> 
Uaineot in tlia mmuo* lUfft miiI 187fi rr<K]irctiiLi; /fc'iywiM tidirmtnfat in lirtinril Brmrd Srhr'- -' -- ' ;lia 
Boards tllta in exinlwDce VMy f«w ncliidi-d tdi((ir>ii> ti-ivcLinz froin thrir ftcbfiok, aiiil tli i-if. 

vkM am elaborate Oaunc of ruliipiiuii iuatnu-'timi, »tii] miiicil tln-ir w:)iih'i1ii Iu lie <)|jriir<] ' i v-n 

Mil] Iijtdhi', folluwMJ by the nadinii uf the ticripturm, willi ex}iluuatJoiiH iniitvil to the o^to wi;l uijMHrltJ 
of till' •chcilara, 

t liuc "f till- Rci»rl«< USW) cuutabia a Ufint v*luA)>1e jKipcf on the " CuUHtniL-Uve McLliud <if t««cfc- 
Ug ltc«diii« and ^Vnt(ng." 
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'* Already Joseph Ijinctutter nnd Dr. Bell had done miioh for the uionitDrial KjKtoni, by 
which a large miiuber of children voi-o taiiglit id ono bcIiooI l>y butng dividt-d iiiUi classfH 
tuiidi'r t)ic older mid more proficient Bcholars, wldln tht: leacber kojit onler and govern^l t)it> 
wiiolu school. But tlio system had grave dt-fi-clH, The monitoTs wpto f «t to the work nf 
itHchiiig and 8i4|ierintciidL'nc() wiivn tliny wih-d too yoiitig to hnvn le»ntf>fl much thfiusplvBtt. 
'whilst they had few or no mcLhoilB of itiipnrtin)[ vihat, they knew. And, as they were pitid 
liltio or nnthiiiR for thpir wrvicpe, the exigenciwi of tliHr pArfmts ufiimjly compelled Inoir 
rcmovnl from school at a very cn.rly nge. By the minutes of 1 846, however, the Committee 
of Council greatly improved on the monitorinl system. Ihoy offered to ev^ry pupil-teacher 
whose parente or guardians consented to upprcnlico him (or her), for n term of yenrs 
(asuftlly five), commencing at thirteen yoani of ftge, an annual stipend beginning at £\0 
for tho first year of ftpprcnticcahip, and riaing ky yearly incromentR to £21) for the last ye;»r. 

" The pupil-teaoher was reqnii-ol to bo of good charnoter, and eonio from a reRpi.>ctAlile 
home. He was requireil to \n«a an examinntinn l>nforo llie instpeolor pi-ior to Ailmiasinii, 
«ntl at thp end of each year of his* approntireahip. Ho vraa to aJ^JHt the teai^her in the in- 
struction of tlio dciiohiT-it liiiring the Mihool h^tirs, aod to receive xe|>ai'atu instruction from 
t)i6 teacher fur one hour and a hulf tlaily. This wns an additioual boon Htid stimulus to 
iho teacher, for, Wsides having the dailj-increaeing beneEt of the service of the oldest and 
tuottt intelligent of his scholars, he had the advantage of adding to his own attAinments 
when studying with them alone. Moreover, as the Committee of Council offered him on 
finDU«l gratuity for each papil-teecher who pa.'sted a creditable oxnniiiuitjon before the tn- 
apector, it <H'n8 to hia tntereet to seek for cainlidntes likely to do him cretlit. 

" The course of instruction for ptipil-tojicherK was |irr«cril>rd and carefully gruduAtc<l by 
the Committee of Council, and tlioir annual iiti[>unds woro dependent on the cvrtitiuites 
fhmi tho inaiiagoraand the ro|>ort of Itio in^jiector ; and at tho eompletion of their appren- 
ticMhip they were generally well proiuii-od for adtniaalon to a trijining-collpge. They were 
induced to enter tho cnllegea by tho offer of Queen's Bcholamhips, which onnaistod of exhi- 
httions of the value of 20^ to '251., paid hy the Committee of Council on behalf of every 
candithtto who poMod the presci-i))cd examinntion and ontercd tho ooUcgc. 

" Tho Committee of Council also provided for substantial annual aid to thotraining-col* 
legen themaelvcs, which aid has formed one of the moat inipr>rtant features in tho ayHt«-iu 
Aflministei-ed by the Committee of Council. 

" These oollegea, of which thtsro are now in Kn^land and Wales 1 8 for masters and 1!3 
for nustreRxen, wer<* uioHtly founded by grants from the National or British and Foreign 
School Society, and li;(v« lieen Sii[iporled pri;ici|>ally by th« rolunlnry sidwcriptiona whii:h 
the vnrious denorninatiumi eiilnixted to thvso sucioties tu mlmiui^ter. The Committee <A 
Council had alresuly voted substantial aid towards buitduig most of the tminingKwlh-Hrs 
already founded, and they now proposed to pay tlie sura of 201. for every student residing 
one year, 26/. for the Bccond voir, and 30/. for the third year of his training. 

•'The colleges offered fi-po boarri, lodging, and tuition to candidatoa who iwascd the vx- 
uninntion prescribed by the Committee of Council, During their ro«idenco in the colle-jjo 
tho Btudente are carefully taoght by eonipebent profcssoni, not merely in the usual ffiibiccts 
of inatrucUon, bnt tho greatest earo is taken to place before them tho beat known methods 
of imparting knowledge to the yonng ; and at regular and frequent intervals they arc em- 
plcyod, in elementary schools adjoining tho eoUegies, in teaching claasea, under the dii-ec- 
tion and criticism of eTperieneed inAatera. 

" The training.cr>llege sj-stem gave omphftsis to the fact that the [terson who preaiimed 
to nde and guiiie the young, who, for gooil or ill, was to Vwvo an indelible iinpreaa ni»on 
them and who wsh to bring them ii]> religiously and momlly, ought not to bo entrusted 
with such a responsibility without cai-eful selwlion and projier training. 

'* When it is ndde-l that pensions were to be pn>vide<i for deserving teachers of long 
service, and that provision was made for tho annual insiH?ction of every school seeking a 
gi-ani, by InspectoiD whose position and emolument freed them from any suspicion of par- 
tinlity, the scoiie aud intention of the celobrated Minutes of 1846 will be understood, 

" Of the value of the work |*rforB)od by Her Majesty's inspectors of schools it wual ' 
be didicult too t.\<<iak to highly. It was their duty to re^mrt minntely on tho condition < 
the school-premities, on the 8U|)ply of books and apparatus, and to put the classes throngi 
a searching examination ; and, as on their Reports to the Education Pe]>artment depenJou 
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the paymont of the gmbt, it will ho tmrlcratood how great was the demnnd nuule upon thea 
tor ability, accuracy, diaciiiniaation, and firmncfis. Besidfw a detailed Report on each BChool, 
whicl? nicely weighed the results of the oxaminatioD, the iiiB[>eetor nude a general Report 
evm'v ycAT on tlie atAte of ftdiication in his district These Qcn<>ral Reports were, and 
oontinue to l>e, Ui<i befoiv Pxt-linment, aiir! they now cover the poiiod from 1839 to 187A. 
forming a most vhIiihIiIi) iitonl of the prognsH of elementai-y cdncfltloQ in this couiitrr, 
and testifying to thu grmit ubtlily niid imltistry of their aiithoi-s. 

" Mr. Matthew Aruotd, one of Her Majesty's inipcetota of schools, looking back on the 
Ninulett of 1846, »aj* in liin Kcport (1871-2) ;— 

" ' The growiog contwra for populu education, aod the groviDg aonse of the magiiitode 
of tlie uit«re«t8 which depend upon it, of themeelves do muoh to direct notioe to the pn>- 
fetnon of teacher, to iovite aspirants to it, «od to free it from the dislarour vrbiob in tbOM 
lut years it bad iocurred. TLere 1% do doubt that it is becoming eaaier to obtalo papU- 
teaoliora, sad this return of the tide faaa, pi-ubably. by no means yet reached iis bighcet poiiil. 
No policy could more judtciousiy further this linj>py moTemeot than tbo puUcy whioli tba 
Sohoul Board of Loudon is auuouueiuL' ilH iuteulious to follov. Ijy oSeriog to tbc tcaofatir, 
in B-lditiim to hin fixed salary, a ninirty of the exaniinntinii ^rant, it proposes to reetorr tts 
aogninntation ; by ofTi^riii^ to him special pnyniRiitft for the instruction of pupilteacbers, it 
proposKB to reftore bis iMipit-tflnohttr gratuity. It U well known how heary a disconrageaaot 
tbc withdrawal by tbo Revised Code of tbc au^cntation pn-ant to tcaohors waa felt by tbeii 
to be ; it is well known bow ibe withdrawal of the fatuity for tnatructiDg pupil-teachers 
dimiDidhed the ccal in finding them. It tuuy well be ur^cd that loOiO Boards can employ 
with advttotii^c o syatcm of appropriated granti which, when it reached a great se-iilc, became 
iaoonrcnicnt fvr th« central (Jovcromeul ti» employ, and the force of thi^ pica for tbc Reriswl 
Code I by no means nuderralc ; but, still, it may be trfrmitted u:*, who remember the MiontM 
rjf t84G, to see with satiitfuction that a body of men like tbo^ who mukc up the London 
School Board, dosirinti to attain that primary und cascntitil rctguisitc for popular educatioa, 
a supply of fi;uo'll teacher!), revert tu the .Minut^' of m46 aud to the policy of their aatbor.' 
" Home of the immediate reHutta of tbosu Minutes will be seei] from the foUowiog statc- 
mecit ;— 

"In 1860 the number of scIiOdIs under regular nfmiHii («»j:ifc/4i"( liad increased to 2,000^ 
wbilc the number ufoliildreu aooommodiitvd therein was nearly half-n-millioa. There were 
3,(IU0 male and 1,500 Ivuiulu pupil-teachers, and there were 17 triiiuiug-sohuohi, with 205 
rcftidtiat HtuduDt«. Butwucu I83i)-^0 Parliaineut bad voted, for buildings, augaicotatioos, 
and atipendts, Kranta to the amount of 500,000/. 

" 111 all th<: Hcbools careful ioBtnictioQ in religious knowledge was imparted, frequently by 
tlie cleniyman of the parish or by mcojberh of bis family. The girls were taught plain needle- 
work, and most of the children who stayed until they bad completed their teutb or twelfili 
year could read, write, aud cypher fairly end intelligibly ; but the Report* of tlie inspectotv 
oonBtuniiy urge tlie nccoHslty for compelling the re^ulur nttendiiace of children at school, be- 
fore the effortp of the teachers could rnauU in >(ul>8titntiiil and lasting bctie6c to their sebolara. 
" Notwithntanding the pnijrreRa bitlierlo m.ide. it wiis fimad tbal very many districts wcrt 
still unablo to tako advantage of the bcrioKtit oSertid by the OummUtoe of Council. Th« 
Uovernment only helped those wbo helpcil tbcmscU'cs ; and, in many di^trict^ where acbools 
had been csttiblishcd, it was found impossible to miAc^ voluntarily, ftufbcicnt ^ubscriptiomt to 
raaintiiin them Some forcibh^ nud camect pleas for more help, and that annual/y, to joor 
district*, were answered in It^.'jS by the ( 'apitation Omrrt on the attendance of ibe ebildren. 
To Bcl.ools in mrai tiislrirts the ('oinniitt<^o now offered, in addition to tbe usual augmeala- 
tioDS and stipends, 6a. for each scholar, in itchooU with tewt than AG obildrcn in average daily 
nttendiinoc ; As., in ncliools of more than 50, bat less tbnn lOO ; und 4s., in schools of more 
than IflO, and leas than iftO. An a oondiiioti of this grant it was required tbal a scholar 
should make 19ii attendances in the school-year, and that the children's fees were not to «- 
oocd +d. per week. 

" The pro^rress made during tbe five yearn from 1850 to 1855 was considerable. Whereas 
up to 1850 the total amount expended from ibe i'arli amentary grant was, as we have stated 
abovrt, £5f.0,0»(l, it h«d renchcd iii 1^55 a total of ^2,000,000. Tbe principal items of «l- 
penditurc during tbc jWriod from 1639 to m55 stand thus :- 
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" BaildiDg elementary scliools , ^80,000 

*' normal Scliools '. 147,000 

"Proriding maps :..,.. 16,900 

" RpparatuB 5O0 

" Aagmentalion grants 160,000 

" (uBLstante) 7,000 

"Pupi! teachers' Htipeods 664,000 

"Capilatijj Grtrnta 100,000 

" Aonuul srantfi to normni sehoots 151,000 

'■ The Bohnols which had been cither oowly built, or improved anl enlarecd, with aid 
from the s^aaU durins the same period gave aoflommodalion for upwivrds of half-a-milUon. 

"The number of leaclicra who had gained ci^rlifioatcD of oompeteocy wa« 3,431, tii , 
3,S41 maetere »ad 1,190 mistresses; and there were ia 1655 under thoir 8opertDt«iKleBoe 
■1,910 male and 3.614 fcmalo pupil toaohers. 

** In January. 1356, tlie Cupittttion Grant wiis extended to foivn schouU, on the Bame con- 
ditions as those whicli had bceo rcijulred (o be fulfilled in country whooh ; and the Klimulus 
thus given added ifrcatly to the number of bcIiooIs, teiichorg, und children, for whom aid was 
soogfat annually from the Parliamentwy grant. At (he (imt; of the issue of the ''"Ic of 1$G0 
the number of certified teachon* had ri*eo to upwards of 7,000 and of pupil-t«-ii;iiorB to more 
than 16,000 ; whilst the niiiiiber of aohoUr* in average attendanoe exceeded 700,000. There 
was Bchool Hccotnraodation for nearly one millign, and the amount apunt from th ■ pobfio 
fund* had reached u total of £5,000,000. The average auaual expenditure from looti sourcfs 
per Bcliolai accommndutcd wan I8s, 9d., the average uuuual amouat ooirlributod by the Gov- 
ernment Itetog alwut lOit. The eduejitioQn! activity of the cooutry at tlijs period will be at 
ODCC seen from the foltowioi; !<bort statement nude io the Report of the Committee of Coau- 
cil for 1S60 :— 

"In 1S39 Parliameat votod XSO.OOO 

"In 1849 " ■' 196,000 

"In ia&9 *< " 770,000 

"In 18S8, a Royal CommiBsion had boco appointed to inquire into Popular EducatioTl. 
Their Report, which was publiabcd ia 1S61, recommended (inter tilia) thai — 

"1. Grantfi should bo cxproBsly upportioacd u])0q the ezaminaticn or indiviiwd chil> 
dreo. 

" 2. Meana should bo token for rfrtching more rapidly the placed not hitherto aided with 
the mooey voted for public education. 

"3. The adtniaistration of the ^ant should bo isimplified ... in the important 
nnw of withdrawing Her Majesty's (JovernoicDt from direct financial interference between 
the managers nnd tciicbers of iwhoola. 

" Tlie Oommisdionera mit^geeted that the old organiintioo of inspcolioo, and of cortifioatcd 
and pupil-teachers aliould be retained, and highly commended tb« work tha.t li»d been done. 

"In I860, the Various Minutes of the C'ommilloc of Council had been digested into a Oode, 
and, acting on tbiu Report, the Committoe of Council cndviiroured to carry out the reeom- 
meodstions of the ComtniaHiDOcra above mentioned. Urants were to be offered (<t) upon the 
average attendance of the BcboUrn, (h) on their indtviduul examinatioo. Direct paymeutu to 
toacherit of every cUbs were nboli«hcd , The grant e-arned wan to be paid directly to the mana* 
gan, who were left to make what terms they pleased with the teachers as to service and 
BKlari«a, provided that the re*iaireiiient« of the Ci>de were complisd with. 

"Tbo changes involved were ureat ; but, after much disouHsioD. during the reoegsof 1861 
and the early part of the BC(<sioa of 1802, the revised Code became taw. 

" IiB result was, in the first instance, discouraging to managers and teachers. But, after 
the first dificourogoiuent had pas£cd away, a 6t«ady iooreafie took place in the number of aided 
boIiooIb, and the slalT of cerliucatcil and pupil-teacuors was steadily augmeoted. If bad or in- 
different fwhoolfi obtained loss of the grant, good ones earned as uuoh as they did under the 
old system ; the amount expended from the vote for the year 1870, was .£840,000. The 
school? under iaepootioo in that year would nticommudate 2,t&2,7l2 HoliolarK, and there were 
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OQ [lie ngiNierii tbeoaoKs of 1,949,03R cIiildrLti. Id tliu same year there wen nmrljr 15.000 
cVTlificutcd teachers ; icd 2,500 Bluilcuts were resident in irainiriL; sofaoola 

" Thit^ i^tatemeDt bringit us to the cIofq or the purel,v voluntary era of public ediicalioa. 
Id thirty yt-ufK tha zeal, Ibo aclf-Micritico, snd Ihe ODatinncd and Kteadfost work of tbp vohiii- 
tary manHers of Echoola (aided b_v their parent ^ocictiett and tho StAte) h»d made provi^toa 
for upwarda of two Diilltoiia ot childrun ; had brought inln cxi^lence nnct maintained u lar-^e 
ftrmy of tcaohcftt imd pupil teachcrb ; and had spent durinj.' the ^amc pcrind, probably, fiftnm 
millions— ihe total amount awarded from the public funds i-eing £1 1,803,000.* 

" In spite, however, of this ^idniirable work much remained to be done. There were atlll 
more than one million of children far whom there tihn no proper »hool accommoitation, and 
who wrre quite out of the reach of aoand elementary instruction. The eloi^ coropeiitton 
of neighbouring countrioii in maoufsctureH, which had onco be -n u1mo«l entirely in English 
bonds, was a subject of untiety, and it was felt that tJie mnintAnnncc of otir mnnufsoiortiu; 
and coDimercinl ioipromocy depei dcd largely on a more thorough instnietioo, both elcmeolary 
lad teohnioal, of our nrti^in and lubnnritig cluraos.f 

"Moreover, the po.scing of the Bcprc!>Gnttiiion of the I'coplc Acttf 1867, hid u iB> 
fluenecin the umo direction. 

"In Fcbniary, 1S70, the Right ITon. WilHnm Edward Forst*r, Vice- President of the 
Committee of Counoil on Kduontion, brou^fbt in hi» " Bill to prnride for KlcmcntAry Eduea* 
tion in England and Wnlcs." The main object of ihLs luin.'^urc wju to provide, oompulsorily, 
A supply of efficient iwbools in those dt^triota which before bad failed to supply them voltia- 
tarily. 

" Ita second characteristic is thab it renders possible the enforcement of attendance 
at school of chiliJren of school age ; but this provii^ion is of practical ejf'fcl only so far &s 
a district may have beeu unwilling to provide, uf its fi'eo action, the required school 
accoramodutioQ ; or may, in order to obtain such a power, be willing to undertake the> 
trouble and expense of creating a special body for its exorcine. 

"Mr. Forster did nut igiiuie the splendid aervicen rendered to education by the 
different religinus bodies ; nor did he, while paying them their just meed of praise, aim 
at supplanting the schools which had been provided by them. ^ Oil tho contraiy, while 
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t RvfonuQQ Co ^118 lubject will bo fuund on ^ti^v , 

t Tub Natioral Societv hu upwuda of 14,000 Hcboolo in union witb it. Man ihma aigbt thotmiMl 
Macbcn havclxen trained in its iuatitutiouii, uiJ it hw <lir<.-(7tt^ di^trilnitvJ nwrly mnQ tuilUaD ponuls Iv 
w»dB tliv erortinn ftnd niaiiit«iianc« of Iraininti-uuUBiiw and N'^tiaiial Sdioula. 

I'Hl! BsiTliiU Alto FottlQ]! SuHOOL SocilTT faM MVenI thi>uj(iuid aohtHils in connection ultli It. It 
•uppvrtu firn tntinin«'Col1«irMi hac a lanpt annual rvvenuo. miiI liu «]>«nt dnring Ita mott uM>ful career cun> 
■iurniMi'fitnw in rxtouiliiiK ait'l Iiticnivintt eWiieutAry t'ltieulion. 

Thk RoaiJkM Catholic Pook StHooL* CoMniTreK, the WwL«r*s KurcAnox C^vwirrait, iu»t Tki 
HoNZ AXD Coiosuj. School ifcictrrr iuv« al«> largelf cmntrihutM to tho >pr«a>l of ■luiioatary adnca 
Uon by the lBilnt«Danc« uf cscelleot trKiniiia-ichocil« anti tba vrwCion of •Innipntarv icbooU. 

In Scotland aitnilar work bai Ixvn parfonned by Uis Education Coninittuo of tlw Cliurdi of Soot* 
land and Free (.TinKh. 

S llicM miuw Iiictudv tb« uiowy awarded to School* in Suotlani). 
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demanding that (ill schfjols seeking aiil from tlic Parliamcntai-y grant, should jtrovije for 
tho compk'te libL-rly of tho parent, as to th* presence ur witlulrawnl of liis child from the 
religious inatniclion given therein, he provided for a liberal annual grant to them oti the 
fulfilment of the nsual ccin^iitlons. 

" Ar a consprjiiflnce, a large number of districU, which have sufficient schools, still 
retain the great benefit of tlio personal interest and oversight of ihoao who for years 
have devotM thrir culture and knowledge to the service of tlie children under tlicir 
charge. 

"The new Kihicntion Act has been five years in operation, and the accomiHiiiyiiig 
extracts from th« Report of the Committ«'e of Council in 1875* will show how rapidly 
the school supply of the country is being provided :— 

" ' The following table of statistics absU'acted from the lippurts of the inspectors on 
the schools viaitod by them in 1870, ami in mch of tlie last three years, ahowa clearly 
the rate of progress in the period which hua elapued eincH the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 ;— 

IF. STATIST1U8 OF EuirnATION IN ENGLAND AND WaI.CB, 1870-1874. 



I.— EsTOIATSn PorULATIOM 

n.— yntBEB OP St-Hooia (Inillcutkmi) la- 
*pectod 

ni.— Askuju. Guot Schools I — 
Ntitnber of DeixirtiiMntM — 

1. Day 

2. Niaht 

Acocnnm nilfltinn— 

1. I>tty nchoiik - 

2. Ni^ht M)ho)>lii {not oanoactal 
witli "lay iM.'lniol») 

1. Day iwlioliLrtt 

a Nifiil ^iholare , 

Av*r«([i; attctiilaiKi! — 

1. l)iiyi>rhr.lftm 

2. Ni^ht flchiflan 

Volnntwy ca&tributiaiu 

Rfttoi 

ydiDu! jxrice 

GfiVBrninent t'^Aot' ■ 

rV,— Sdcle IsftrscTios Sciioota— 

1. AconinmoiEation 

3. l*r«Mnt ftt iiuipL'Ction 

4l Arcn^o iitt«nitMic« 



YcATN eiulinK Angmt 3L 



1870 



v.— XDHBSa OF TucHEBtt— 

CatificatBl 

Asautant 

Pupil 

Stiidyiuit in trolai&i; c:>lUtMa. 



2i,090,lfi3 



13,061 

1,878,084 



1,4U,TW 
77.9ia 

79,375 



£502,02:! 
£587,400 



63,963 

39.122 
1(1,5911 



1M.4B7 
l,2h-2 

11.3IM 
3,007 



1»72 



S3,0S7,83S 
10.6J(3 



14,101 

2,39^,994 



i,ecir,5]i 

B]1,10B 

1,330,1SB 

66^386 

£193.386 

£S.08K 
£G89,S83 
£789,680 



83,936 
M,860 
29,708 



14,771 
1.616 

3l.3t)7 
S,61S 



1873 



23,36ft,414 
11,840 



1S,BS9 
Z,MS,MV 



l,8U.fi96 

1.4«B,i80 

45,973 

£S39^&IU 

esi,sio 

£686^296 
£919.857 



82.iPl7 
S3.496 
30,009 



111,810 

1,970 

24,874 

2,896 



1K74 



33,<14«,609 
13,103 



17,«M 

1,432 

K,Wn,319 

10, Mr 

2,034.0(17 
»1.720 

1,B7B,7.''9 
4B,61IO 

£1S5.EI91 

£814,283 

£1,0G0;»9 



gi,ir,o 

5R,304 
32,198 



1».714 
2,41*9 

37,031 
3,982 



■' The Department also state that iho accommodation in 83S Board School*, proTided for 
24B,S08 ^cholftfi^ : and that ttio increase iii ihc »coommodalion in wtuaiary schtols iiriC6 1869, 
haM amouDled to $60,374 places. 



* Tbe Report for 1876-0 ia not yet poMliAeiL 
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" The followiog table shows the namber of Bohool Boards which were formed up to 
October 1, 1875, ia Englaad and Walea, uid the namber of districts in whioh by-laws for the 
oompalsory atteodanoe of ohildroD at school are io force : — 

ITI. Population of England and Wales {Cenaua 1871). 

ENGLAND. 

London 3,266,987 

203 Municipal boroughs 6,327,566 

13,051 Civil parishes 11,900,578 

Total (England) 21,495,131 

WALES. 

21 Municipal boroughs 204,446 

1,031 Civil parishes 1,012,689 

Total (Wales) 1,217,135 

Total (England and Wales) 22,712,266 

Total Population undeb Boards. 

ENGLAND. 

London 3,266,887 

104 Boards in 104 boroughs 5,308,423 

1,298 " 1,784 p.ari8heB 3,201,025 

. 11,776,436 

WALES. 

15 Boards in 15 boroughs 185,582 

235 " 360 parishes 560,520 

746,102 

12,522,537 

Total Population under By-laws. 

ENGLAND. 

London 3,266,987 

93 Boards in 92 boroughs... 5,173,131 

351 " 424 parishes 1,537,163 

9,977,271 

WALES. 

11 Boards in 11 boroughs 169,622 

71 " 109 parishes 320,722 490,344 

10,467,615 



" Tbo Department estimate that 3,250,000 children ought to l)e in average daily at- 
tendance ill elementary schools. At present the pywer to compe3 chiMi'cn to attemi a 
school is in the hands only of School Boards. This difficulty must hm overcome before 
the work of many emin&ut stat€smeu and able officials can be called complete- 

" Doubtless, each year will make ite solution more easy. Arbitrary barriers to merit 
aad ability are daily being removed. \\'*i may, therefore, hope that the day is not far 
distant when the wholu of the childroti of the poor will bi; daily brought under such edu- 
cational intltienc(;s as will l^iid to make them pi'aceful and useful uilizuus, and religious- 
oud cultivated men. 



IV. Ahalybis of tu« £yQusu Edl-catiok Code, 1876. 

*' The money annually voted by Parliament for public education in England and' 
Wales is administered by the Kducution Department. 

"Thograntearc made to aid loetil LKurtion in raaintAining elementary schools for 
chililwn and train lug-col leges for teachoi-a. 

" Au olementary sohiiol i« a school «t wliii;h olementaiy inatmotion ia the principal 
Jiart of the eilucation there given, «nii at which the f«e« do not fjcetal 9d, per week per 
teholxr. Every Kchwl for which ii gntiit is claiuiwd must be a. public elementary school 
within the meaning of Ejection 7 of the EleuieuUiry til ncit-tiou Act, 1870, 

" The grnuls miule by the Dejiartmvnt aiw itijidtr once a year, to the mftnagfra of the 
tckoot Qiilff, aft«r a Beport from one of Her MHJesty's iu»i>ectoi-» of Hchools thiit the oomli- 
tioDS pi'osctibed by the Code as to the suitability of the aohuul buildingH and Appliancen, 
the quuli£catitins of the teachers, and the attendance and proHciency of the soholnra have 
been fuIBUed. 

" No grant ih [Kiid for aay inatructiou in ruligioua Bubjecta, and Her Majwty'a inspec- 
terB do not examine the aeholara therein, 

" Tlia managers of a school (which term includes a School Board— desiring to obtain 
aiiiiiial aid tnwanls iia maintenance, sboidd appoint some ono member of their body to cor- 
rosjHmd with the Dcitartment on their bchnlf. 

" If the Rchool is placed on the list for ina]>cctiou, a niont)i in fi-xwl in which the iu- 
sjiector will aimutilly examine the licholars. The iaapeotor may ^dait a Hchitol at any other 
time without notice. 

" Tftftchcra cannot act m uianagora of, or con-eajiondents for, the scliooU in wbicli they 
aw emjiloycd, nor can they be recognized by the Deiwrtment «b members or officers of 
School Boards. 

"Building GitANTS. — Tlie Department no longer receive any appUcatloaa fir aid 
towards building, enlarging, im]>i-oving.or fitting uji schools. Only those api'lications made 
for theae objoctB before DcccmlM-r 31, 1870, and not yet dot«rmiued, are enlerUined. 

" Ahnoal CJrantb. — i'nUminanj C"tith'iion6.—'Ihe school must be conducts! as a 
public elementary achool, and the mHnttt/ivs may derive no emolunicui fivua i% Ko child 
may be refuafxl ailmittance on other than renAOuable grouiidH. Thti school piBmiscs must 
be lioiUlhy, well liglited, waj-nied, droiiiixl, and ventila(<!d ; prti]ierly furuiahed ; am) su;»- 
pliwl with Ruitnble offict*. There must also be in the echool-room and class i-ooma eighty 
cubical feet of internal space, and eight H((uaif feai of area, for each child in avtnge atten<ianc». 

" The i)riiicipal teacher must bfl ceriijir>urj, and must not imdertake any work vhich 
interfere^! with hia school duties. 

" The managers must immediately notify tfi the Department any change in the school 
staff which may occur dui-ing the nchool yejir. 

" Girlain a<Iiiy school must bo regidarly taught plain needlework and cutting-out 

" All retuniB called for by the Department must be made, the registers must be 
carefully marked, the accounts of income aud eipeuditure must be accurately kept and 
duly audited, 

"Three rei^>nsible managers of the school must designate one of their number 
sign the receipt for the grant. 



" Thwo eumiiai eomlitiana being (Utfillod, ttio folloving grants maj be eame*! by Aaj 
schools : — 

"Th«ach<iol hiving Viccn open XdO times (morning And nftemoon) may ^am : 

" 1. Oh /ti^eriujif Alfe«'ftin/-t^. — 1. 4a. for ftvery schoLir in avcrago itltendAnoo ; 

" 3. I*, il" siiif^ing is part nf thft nr* Unary instriictirm ; 

" S, U. if tho liiscipline iin<l ortfanisation .ire aatisfai-tory. 

"2. On PreSfatallon. — They may aUo earn for every chiM prrt^nt On (A« J^ny gf 
aminiiti&ii, niirt ivho has nttciuled at least 2^50 nivuUngii of Iho school. 



" (a) If between four and seven yeans of iige, 
"(«) - - - -- 



t) 8a., iftau^ht .14 (I ci'isx o(a school GuiUibly to their age, and in a inaituer not to 
interfere with the oMer chihlren ; or 

" {fi) lOs., if tai.ight in a separate ami snitably-fiirnished department, and by a e«rti 
fic»l*d teacher of their own. 

"3. On SiutminaiioH. — (b) If more than seven years of age, 
' 3s. for each pass is Keading. Writing, or Arithmetic ; or 

" 4s. for flooh Buch pass iu an Infant Scliool or Di-partraoitt. 

" After March 31, \S7S, no grant will Ik; [laid for iinyn-.linliir who piisiios in onlyi 
of thi'ss subjects. 

" 7'lie results of tha examiniition of each acHolar will be communicated to the 
managers. 

" fCreiy ncholar who has made tbs requisite attendances nut»t be presented for ex- 
aminatioQ. 

•' 4. t7ast Examinations. — Tf the classes (from which the children are oxamined ii 
Standards (E. to VL, or in specific subjects) prws a creditablo examination in any two 
the following subjccta, vit,, grammar, history, (hmentanj ije^cjraphy, and ptuH nff^UtPtfrk) 
the manaccra may claim an aililitioiiA] -ta. per scholar, above seven years of age, in aver- 
age atteniinnce. 

" Only 2h. per head will be paid if lew than 1ft per cent, of the wiholvs examined 
are presented in Standards IV. to VI, 

" 5. ijnnttt for .Sprcyfe S>if>jKts. — If the time-table, in «so throughout the year, hi 
pi-ovided for otio or more spccijic svbjfcie, viz., Knglisli literature, mnlliematica, Latin. 
French, Ot-rman, iiifchanicfi, animal phyEiology, physictil geojjmpby, hnUitiy, :vnd domrstic 
economy, a grant of Is. per subject will be paid for every ilay scholar, pre«tent«d in 
Standanls I\ . to VI., who passes satisfactorily in not more than iwo yf these subjecta ; 
but this payment will not bo mode unless 75 per cent, of the pa».ses attainable in the 
8ianiiar</ fxammafiott Itna bton obtained. A scholar who has previously passed m Standard 
VI. niHj" (if quftlificd by attendance) be prosonted in three of these aunjccta. 

" C. Crants to Smttll Rural Sehoah.^£,\T\ (subject to a ropiirt from ihe inspector), if 
the riopnlation within two miles, by rnad, of the school ia Ims than 200 soul.", and there 
is no other public elem^-ntary schools, with itnffipit>iit accommotUtion for such popnialion, 
within threfi mites of the school. If the population i» Tn-nre than 200, hut less than SW, 
a grant of £10 is made. 

"7. GrnnlA in Rt.<>p«:t n/ PttpiUtarherS. — The sum of 60b, in rospeet of eftch pupU- 
teacher who proiiiices g«xl certilicatc?i of chjiriictur, and paBsuB a satisfactory tixaiiitnatton. 
If the examination or the certiiicat«« produced are avXy/air, only lOs; will lie paid. 

" EiCEPnOK A» TO Attekdancm. — 150 attendnnoea ire aeoepted in p'acw of 250 in 
the case of 

" (t) Scholars attending school under any hnl'-time Act. 

" {b) ^eholan above tvu, 

" (1) Who obtain cortifiuates in pursuance of Section 74 of the Education Act-, oc 

of any by-laws of a School BoanI ; 
" (2) Who (nut being in iiny diulrict whore by-laws are in force) arc cerliflud by 
tlio managers to he lienelicially employed. 

"(c) Scholam who riwido two or more nules from tlio school, 

"Grasts to RvEMiNfj SCHOOLS. — If tho Bcliool has boon open at least forty-fivo 
times in tho course of tho evening school year, 

" (a) 4b. pot Bcholar in average nttcndancc ; 



" (&) For every Kholar who liiu been under itiRtnictioD not leiu Ihnn forty boiii-a, 

2s. Cd. fur jnfising in liuailiug, 
28. M. *' Writing, 



2a. 6d. 



AKthmetic. 



" CaiCvlAtiok of ATTin(i>A!(CE. — Att«uduiioe in H da) ftcjiool ni»j- not be iwkoned 
ui]lus8 the iscliolflj Ubh beeu under iufrtruction in seCuiar tubftcts, 

■' (a) If aboTO Boveu yeui-s of 8g« Iwo hoiiro, 

•' ib) It uuder iteveu " one niid a hitlf lioui. 

" Altondaiioo m au cveuiug bcLooI must Ijp for nt lonat one hoar. 

"The atUMidunct! of boyts al military drill, ami of mi'Ia at Jcsiwds in^wir/icu/ wofoy by 
ooinpetcnl lustntctors may bo couutvd ut scLool attoutlauce ; but iiob uoi-o thon tu'O hours 
a week, nor more tlian/or/jf /tours in tim year, uiftv bo so votmtcd. 

" Attoiidiuiceinaynot Iw reckoiii'<l lor aiiy scliutur in a day scliool iindoi' thi'co or above- 
eighteen, or tn nn evening school undwr twelve or alujve twouty-one ywu* of sge. 

" The (Utendiincca of half tinip ncholani reclion rb tliow: of othw soholars. 

"Standards of Bxauinatiov.^TIic n-^uirenivnte of the standard examinatioii are 
B*t forth in tlie AcL 

" A Hcbolar may not be |>res«nt«d under & lotftr standard UiEm tJiat in which W haa 
Iieeii [tii^viously exauiined, nor in the same tfoNdard iinlcas he baa &ilcd to pass in tieo 
sitljr.ds. 

' hEDL'crioi or THK CiKANT. — Tjic grant daimable under the Act ia roduoed by it« 
exoeBB above — 

" I. The iucuuiu of tht* sl-IiooI from feea, raleH, and fiubumiitioitx. 

" 2. One-half of tho aiiuual expenditure on iKe mainlenaDce of the school, 

"The grant ie Ituble lo a reduction of om-ti- nlh to one-hofj for seriona dcf«ull* of iuntruo- 
tion, disoipUni!, or rogiBlrutioo, for defects in the jireuiisen, or de6ciencioK in school furoiture 
sii<il appliancea- 

" ll is further liable to dcductiou if the soho(.>l is threv moothe without a ceiiiGoatod 
teacher ; or if a EuRioient staff of pupil teaebers is not provided. 

" A school of CO ohildreu requires no pupil teiichcrs, 
'' 61 to 1(10 re-juircs on^ pupil teuchor, 
" 101 tu HO requires tiio pupil- teschere, 
and Bo on ; another pupii luitclier boini: rcifuired for every additional 40 scholars. One nsda- 
tant te«eher is cquivaleul to two pupil tencliers. 

" Increased uttuuduiicc durie;; the yei>r causee no deduction. 

'•School Diary ob LoG-HooK.^Thoniauugcrs must provide a copy of the Code, regiB- 
tora of attendance, a diary or lug-book, aud a portfolio to coatuin the o^cial correspondenca 

'* The diary is to bo in the eharge of Ibe principal teacher ; uod ho h to reoord is il, at 
leut onoc a week, cnlries of gcnernl proqrcfw, risil* of monngera, chnopie in staff, Ax. The 
■■•{tector'B Reporl, oiuiimunicatcd by the l>cpnrlincm, mitst nleo be copied iulo it. 

"Teachers RrrEimEii to in the ("ode. — Lay jwisfnia can only be recognised da 
teacben, who are ol three c1&5ach, (a) certified tcaebcns, (h) pupil -toachcrfl, (e) aasisUint 
teachers. 

" C"K«TiriEii Teachers.— I, Ccrtificatea (rri/A the txctptiong la he ttoUd prtaentl^) arc 
i-ianted afier PXiimiua'ioij. The examinations are held in Deoeinber of caoh year, at the seve- 
ral tjaiuiup col!".'K»'» "od other ecnire*. 

** The Svllabus of the ■object )»■ forwarded from the iJt^parlntent oo application. 

" The exaniiaation is opco lo <'i> studentis resident in the traiuing^oll^se*, (Jf) other por- 
aobs Trbo are twenty one yuan of ng« and have either, 

" (I) Completed an apprenticeship as u pupil-teuclier KiU^faetorily ; 

" (2) Ohlamcd a favourable report from an iuspector ; or— 

" (3 ) Served as assistiinls for at lenHt six tuonrhs, in whoob under n ccnificaled teacher. 

" The names oraeting-teachvrs desiring to be examined mupt be notified lo the Deptft- 
meot before Ocloht-r iu each year, 

" Acting leachcra may take the pai)er8 either of the firat or second year. 

" A Iti^t of sucecMful condidateH is pubiiahed, and the remilt of tbe Qxamiaatioa is 
Qordud on llie oorti6cat««. 
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'* Before oorlificaioi are i$itud, th« oandidatoi who bava passod the examination, mast, 
u teachers continuously oo^u«d in tho sanio schools, obuio two faToarsble ri-porta fVom an 
inspcotor. Teachers duriug tliU probation are coaoted as eertiEioated for the purpose of the 
annttal qranL 

"Cciti&oatfiB arc of three otaBsoa. They am rataed from the eooood to the firu das 
only by ecrvioo; fn)m tho third to thQ tKfond only by re-ezaminatioo. A certifioote of tbe 
fAiri/olasB docs oot ontitlt; tbo holdur tu hsvo the chai^ ofpapil-teaehers. 

'• CbHTIFICATBB ORAHTBI) Ti} PBBiJOMfl FdR T.ONO ANU (JOOU SKaVlCB WITHOirr Ex. 
AMiNATios. — Certificates cf the thinl clogs may be grwit«d mthout examination to teachera 
who i«ii»fy the followiofr conditions : — 

"1. As to <u}e, Tiioy roufct be over 2.'* yoare of iige. 

" 3. A$ to serviee. Tbcy must have been teachers of elomentAry schools for At leut 
5 years. 

" 3. At U> ehareKttr. They masC present oortificatea of good character from ibe mana- 
gers of llieir KchooU. 

"The iospector must report,— 

" 1. That they are efficient t«aeher». 

" 3. That 20 childreu ai loisl who hail been in their schools during tho preceding 
months were individoully examined. 

" 3. Thai at least 15 of thu ' pasaws' made by these wbolars were above Standard I,! 

" No applications for certiSuates under this Articlu will be entertained after Mnrchi 
31. 1879. 

Retokts nf Manaubbs and I.sspbctoRS. — CVrtiScateti may at any time bo reonZJ^, 
twpended, or redwal, ami iim conti'iiied subject to a report from the managers as to char- 
gcler, and from tlie inspector aa to efficiency. 

" pijnL-TEA.ciiBRfi.— Pupil-teachers are fjoifs or ^irls (not adulta) ; and thwir employ-j 
ment (tut not more than i to every certificatCMl teacher engaged in the school) ia aanc-' 
tioned on condiiioa that the princioal IcActior in c^rtidcatod, aiitl that the genenU condi- 
tion of the schonl satiafics tho usual rrqiiirementa. They must he not le!» than 13 yeai 
of age (completed), and of tho same sex as the teacher. In a mixed school, however, 
fem^e pupil-teacher may serve under a master, if some respectable woman is present whtlt 
the private lesKons are being given. 

''The maiiagen, the pupil-teacher, and his surety must enter into an agreement in 
the terina of the memorandum .set forth in Schedule II. of tho Cod*v 

"The Department is no parly to the aJ^pnw^n^, but will arbitrate if requested. 

" Pupil-teachora are required to prmluce goi»d certificates from the managers and 
, teacher, and to pass an examination before Her Majesty's inspector on entering and at the 
end of each year of their npprenticeehip. 

" Vacancitw cause a retluction of the grant unless fiU&il up at the next examination. 

" T*mp<mtr}f monitors may bo engaged to fdl vscanciee of pupil-teachere occorring in 
the courae of tho achool year. 

" The first Schedule annexed to the Code sete forth the qualifications and eertifioatef | 
required of pupil-teachers. 

" I'upil-t<^achers, at tho close of their engagemiMit^ may become asaistanta^ be pro- 
visionally certilicatoJ, or enter a training-ooUego. They s-re per/ocUyJrM in tis eAoiec of 

their €fnf>hyjn*tJit. 

" ASSISTANT Teachers. — Pnpil teachers who have completed their apprentioeshii 
oreditably, or persons who have pa^wd the riaminfltion for admission to a training-school 
ore rece^niised as assistants in place uf pnpil-tpachers withnut further examination. Assia 
tants must be reported as efficient, and produce certificates of good conduct. They are 
ccanted as part of the school staff (being equivalent to two pnpil-teachers), and m^ 
their own terms with the managers as to wages and service. 

"TBAisrNG CoLLKOES. — A training college incIudcs a college for boarding, lodging, 
and instructing camiidatcs for the office of teacher, and a practising school where they 
may learn the exereiae of their profession. The grant* to these training-college* are regu-^ 
latod by law. 

" The examination of the students resident in them is remxlat^d by the Ac*'. 

"The examination of candidates fur admi£titou will be held annually in July. 
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'* The candiJates ore selected by the authorities of the tnuQing-colloge, with whom they 
must agree {in writing) to ado^t andfolhie the profession of teacnLT. 

"CanJidaLca mubt, if paiiil-leacMrs, havo succc-a6ruUycuuii)U!tc(l tlmir engsgeinont; if 
not pupil- tf^acliera, bo LS yeara of ago ou January Itil next fulluwtng the dato of the ex> 
amiuntion. 

" The authorities of each training college settle their own terms of admisS'ton. 

"Evening Schools. — The managers of any school to which tnapoction hM ftlrea*ly 

been promised must apply annuaiiy to the inspector of the district for an ftxamination of 

their school. The examination may take place on any day between Ffbruary I and April 

30. The grant is paid cither with tho grant to Ihc day school, or if the accounts are kept 

i0iU s.fparai/^ as soon as possible after April 30. 

' If there are lean than 20 scholars they are examined at some centre fixed by tho 
inspector. 

" CEHTiFtCATES UNDKR LABOUR AcTS.— For the purpose of grariiine certificates pur- 
suant to the Agricultural Cbildren Act, and either Acts regulating the ecTucation of child- 
ren employed in labour, the Department have made speciw provisions for their examina- 
tion, and for the issuo of tho certificaLeB, The regulations under which they aro granted, 
and under which the persouH applying fur tliem mu&t act, are set forth in tho Act 

•' The Act provides fcr the granting of penaions to teachers. 

" Following tho Articles of the Code are five Schedulog, which contain : — 

"I. — Qualifications and CertiQcates of Pupil-teachora at admission and dnring their 
engagement. 

"II. — Pupil-teachers' Memorandum of Agreement 

"Iir.— Portions of tho Code of 1870 relating to Building Grants. 

"IV. — Table of Siiecific Subjects of Secular Instruction. 

" V. — Supplementary Kuies." 

STATE AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

13. IrblaNd. — From the last Rejtort of tho Irish Nationtil Board of Education, I 
extract the following intere.<)ting fuels relating to the progress of Eduoation in Ireland, from 
1833 -.— 



No, and D»t« of Rvpurt 



I>«aiuUT, 1*33 .... 

Mwcii, \im 

Aa \b3A 

Aa 1837 ........ 

do 1«38 

Itooembcr, 1^ 

do IMO .. .. 

do \H\ 

d» 1842 

dfi 1841 

do I«M 

do IM-1 . 

do IMJ! 

do 1W7 

d« IWS 

do 1W!> 

do wa 

do 1B51 

do li»2 

do 1&-J 

do I8A4 

do le^ 

do isais 

do 1807 

do 18A8 

do UUO 

do 1860 

do 1881 



No. of SidKXhU 
in opeistjon. 



7«9 
l.HM 
1,181 
1,300 
1.381 
1.681 
1,978 
2,337 
3,731 
S,91S 
S,U13 
3,430 
3,£ff 
8,825 
4.t«l 
4,321 
4,M7 
4,704 
4,87a 
0,OS3 
8,178 
8,121 
6,245 
6,3.17 
5,408 
6,406 
0833 
6,830 



Nol of Ohildr«D oil tilia RulL< f<)r : 



llnU-Timr ondins »Otii H«nt«mlwr . . It>7,fM2 

do Jo .. Wi.Ml 

do do .. 153,707 

do do .. 1W,M9 

d9 do .. 10»,6I8 

do do .. 192,971 

do do .. X32,S«} 

do do .. 281,9*9 

do .In .. 31B,»> 

do do .. 366..S20 

do <ln .. 396,SfiO 

do do .. 438,844 

do dn .. 4«,41(> 

do do .. 403.6S2 

<ii> do .. ufr,Ae» 

do do .. 480.633 

do do . . 611,239 

do do .. fiat,l01 

do do .. frH.fflH 

do do .. 6Ki,i»l 

do do .. 6S1,U0 

da do ., 5.%.M6 

SlKt Decamber , AA),1^ 

Year ended 31«t Dtoanbsi 776,i: 

do do 80,1,81 

do do 80«,K< 

do do 814,«eb 

do do O3.304 
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No, and Date of ReiMnt. 



No. SS-SlM Deoomber. ISC2 

No. 30- do 1963 

No. SI- do lew 

No. 32- Oo IMS 

No. S»- do 1»>« 

No. SI - do 1SC7 

N". 35- do. 196S 

No. 30- rtn 18IKI 

No. 87— do IWO 

No. 38- do 1B7I 

No. 3» - do IWa 

No. 40- do 1«73 

No. 41- do 1874 

No. 42- do IWS 



No. of Schools 
in operation. 



C.010 
«,L63 
0.303 
0,372 
0,453 
0,330 
(f,5W 
B.T«7 
0,HOO 
0,914 

7,aw 

7.1fl0 

7,»7 
r,»17 



Na of i^ulcbvo on Ibt Kotb for 



Half-j-GW Mding aoUi Sti'trmlMT 



Kia.-'sr 

■<7I).+01 

■"■ >I9 
". ,.!'.« 

'.•41;3i>« 
W4,Wi» 

i,OM,ni 



187S 



" tVom Uie table it ftppoars that of 1,007,671 pupUs atUmcliiig National Schools in 



798,024 or 79.2 per cent, wei-e Ilonuui Catlioliv. 
lU.IitL* or 11. perceut. were PreBbyleriaa. 
8y,907 or 9. p«r ceut. were Episcopal. 
8,008 or .8 per ceut. were othuns. 



per ceut. were otburs. 

" We lutd in our service at Llie cqiI of tlie year 1875, 7,0G7 Frinciiial TeacLers, 3,03? 
As8iBtuit8, and 177 Junior Literary aud Industrial Aftsietants, inaluag In tliti whole, 
10,281, of wlioui 3, 487 were trained in our Normal cstabliBhmeiit. We also liad tn twr 
eervico at the samo period, 325 Work mistreBscB," 

"The total amount at Llio tli&poual of the Commiauioners, in augmentatioQ of tlte 
fixed gnnla, consiate^l, under tho now arraiigotneiit of : — 



(a). £65,000, incroaae lo class eolaries. 

£60,000, for reaulta, pajmenta 

£32,0,^6, results, paymeuta from contributory Unions. 

£32,055, Ih "" ' - - - 

Total£l«9,I10. 



lb). £60,000, for reaulta, pajmenta 

(c). £32,0,^6, resulta, paymeuta fron 

{d). £32,055, the corrcaponding amount to ditto from the Imperial Exchequer. 



" The totnl income of the teaching staff from all eources for tht: year, apiiears to bavo 
il)«en£57I,C4t* !«». lid.— vijs., £48C,788Us. 2d. from Board and rates, and £jJ4,8G0 4s. 9d. 
■toIt puyniwil by pupils (including .ipportioiiment of model school feea) and eubecripUona, 

Jfcc, ]6.7 per ceut. of this sum was locally provided, aud 80.3 per oont. was derived froa 

bbe fuuda pUced at our disposal by the State. 

I^UUAI'IOKAL l>ErQ&l1\>lEY VOK ScUCHIL BUOKS AKU Al'I-ARATUS. 

"The amouDt receii-ed for hooks, fichool requisites, and apparatus sold to Natioi— 
Bthoolft in the year 1875-6, was £28,621 18a. The number of ordeia was 15,176 ; and 
the arorago amount of cHch ordt-r, £1 178 Hid. 

'* By direction of tlie t-ords of IUt MajcJity's Treasury, the commiMion of 20 per 
ceut. which wna allowed on the pnrchasft of hooks and other rMjuiititcs by Natioual 
Teachers was i-educed to 10 percent, from Ut Jnlv, 187&, .nndaltoijftlier discontinued from 
the3Ut March, IHVH. 

" The value of requisites aud appliances granted as Free Stock to the National Sohuola 
in 1875-6, was £1.404 Ss. 8d. The number of grants was 38C. Exchequer extra r^ceipta 
l>ayable to 11. M. Kxcli<.-i)u«'r. Amount received for books, school requisites, aud appa- 
ratus sold to the KatiutialScltoule In treluid, al reduced ])ric«s, during the twelve months 
ending Slst March, 187&, £28,621 I89. Od. Do miscelkueoui, £3,818 '^u. lOd. 



*' Books and School AppArfttus Dep&rtment : 

"1. Book Porters' wagei £ 599 5 

" 2. Contmctnrs for pa|)pr, printing, and binding of National 
School IjookA; aiifl for niape, ap[Mratiis, and school re- 
t^iUKitta purctittwd from publishBrs, 39,958 12 5." 



£40.557 17 5 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

I extract the followinji particulars of the present state of Elcmoutar^r KducattoD in 
[ScoblftRd, ^m the last report of the fScottiah Hoard for 187n : — 

" When thp census wa:^ tnken Id I'^Tl. Uierc were iu tlic landward pirislics and dialrbta 

'of Scotlaad. 3(i^,:i:}S, iiud in the burLjha, :j<)l,01t>, miikiit^ tu^cihor ()2i).2ji uhildreDbfltwaeii 

the aees of fivo hmJ tiiirUion. In I.S7.1, wh«n ilic Hohocil hnnrdji roporiiMl to ne, we calinialed 

from tho informntioii i^upplicd by tht^m thut there were ;il 1,601 scholars on ihe rolls of all 

tlieeehoalii in thu country. 

" W'c have now been able to dieponf^ of the ftohom&fi pmpofied by the :^ohool Boards of 
825 parishca and burghs — 7t>!> of the former, and 50 of the latter, — with a total number of 
ohildron of hcIiooI a^ro (^ to 13 years), of 587,378, of wbieh 32d|486 belong to the parishos. 
' and 257,8ft2 to the hupj^hn. 

"On 31st Dooenil>er, 1875, there were 2,329 pnhlJc schools under School T^ard-i in 
Scotland, with 3t)r,tl55 scholnrs on the roll, and an average attendance of 2S3,130, taught by 
3, 418 prinoipnl toachoi-a and ll.^<*il<tAnta, with 3,024 pupil tcAohers and mooicor^, 1,164 sewing 
miatrcsMs, and I in viititing tcaehera. 

Tticri: were II)D eroning schools, having 12,343 Boholtrii on the roll, and nn n.v(:rage 

['attendance of 'J.SO.I. Iu ihc^c schools thctre were 21)^ principal beachcr!*, and ID.'I aK:«i)4tantA. 

[E»5 pupil teachers and ninnttor.*, 4 sewiiiir nuNtrewtcfl, and two viftitin^ teaoheri«, Tha fees 

amounted to £2,i>Gf> \}s. 5^i., the gruata undor this c<tdo to £1,901 U. lOd., and the tiaAaries 

lo £3,631 9it. 7id. 

" 'I1ie r»t»bU' value of landa and heritages, aoeordinn to the Valuation Roll for 1875-6, 

lis £17,340,467 10«. lid. The anessment required lor the yejir by the School Boards, 

■nmounts to £265,7114 12s, S^d. Tbescbool fees iimount to £135,86S 4«. 2}d. ; ibo auaua) 

grants under the code to £l34,0;i3 7b. 9^1. ', and tbe additional f^raiita under the (j7th «ec- 

tioD of the Kduoutiou Act. to £ 1 ,526 5it. 4d. The total salaries and omoluuieuts paid during 

tiie year I87.">. amounled to £.577.603 L'a. 4id. 

'■ The School Itourda report thiit during last year, in carrying out the coinpulHory clauses 
of the Education .Vet. 7,19'J parents have been Ruramonfld to appear bofDre their rcapeotive 
Boards, and that nolicoj have heen tent to 421 employers : that 279 purenls and one em- 
pIoTor hiive been prosecuted : that 197 of the former were oonriol«d, 135 of whom were fined 
and 20 imprisoned. That the fines and expcn^ca amounted to £130 Is. 8d., and that the 
cost of proMOUtions, te»t the amount of flni'S and CKpcnsca recovered, w.is £46G 18s. lOd. 
The parents of 2,974 children applied lo parochial Boards, under the (i9th section of the 
Kduoiition Act, for awistanoo to educate thctr children ; but tt appoiira that the applicntious 
on be hall of I, I BO of thcao were refused. The nombcr of children who during the year have 
been brouf{ht into whool by the operation of the cAmpnlsory cluusca, is estimated at 28,064. 
Of tbe» children, 15,516 belong to towns, and 12,538 to rural pariahes." 

THE KXHiUITS OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 



15. AuSTRAUA. — Tlifi general exhibit from the Auatraliau Colonies excited bot 
Btirpriso and plejisure. It was very comprehensive and well arranged. The grejtt prodoc 
>f these Coloniea, as indicated by gilt pyramids in their respective courts, was gold. Wool^ 
Eld grain of various kimis formed the next chief staples. An American writer thus sums 
[«tp the whole exhibits Qe says : — 
13 
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PART Xin. — EDUCATION IS COITNTRIBS HAVISC NO «CHOnL HXIIIBIT. 



"The Aii«tralian exhibits are chiefly spftcimens of raw prodocta, viewB of Bcen**i7 koA \ 
flonrers, ami samples of sotls and tQinArala. Naw Soutli Wnlea has on'ctetl in tli>< cMi(n 
wf ite npaco a Urge trophy, containing apocimens of its coals in Wocke ; and Qix-Hnitiiuirl 
exbibi(« photograph* and diAwin^^s of Mf:nery, ftpecimcnR of tin, copper, 8ugur, an-on root, 
woud, oilit, titubi'T«, Miks, natnral history, and Ixitnnical pr«!pAration8. There are aIm 
five tuns of cop|K-r, and twelve tons of tin, in vaiinus fornni, hesidcs fun, leather, win*. 
spiiits, fine wools, ami upeciiuens of twenty-two differ^ut woods." 

The following is a brief eUitiittical vievr of the extent, popolatioa, and produeU of 

varioUB Australian Colonies, takun from. Lhd latest available sources : — 



COLOSI. 


Ana, Minnrc 


IVpuliUi^.. ^J 


R•v«uu<^ 


Kx|>orU. 


(in 111 [in>>iuct« 
■ineeiS&L 




88,198 
323.437 

014,730 
«i78,GO0 
378.000 
200^000 
2((,216 


830.000 
frS4.2;jJ 

210,01^ 
1C8J00 
:«>.000 
2»»,514 
104,217 


508 

1.010 
163 


£4.406.906 
4,313.386 
1,143.100 

1,230,034 

iM.as 

3,0G3,3U 
327,929 


£16.441.10!) 

12,245,6«l 

4,44X100 

S98,goi 

5.S51.20B 
9X5,380 


$876.MK,T81 


New South W&lei , . . . 


1S7.«37.8K 

40.a»7 

33,US.409 

i83,gsa,«w 









1. Vici'uulA. — T]]e leading colony of Victoria had an extensive exhibit of nttire 
products in their niitural and nianiiracturcd state. By meanH, too, of a large oolleetioaof 
photographs and other illuBtrations, a very good idea of the scenery and other physca) 
charactKrislics of ihe couutry was obtained. ISlie had, however, no school exhibit ; 
allhongh hy tlie aid of about thirty [>h()tograplui, thu cbaracutr and style of the school- 
bouaea erected in various part« of the country were seen, and inctdetitally its facilities for 
education. Thu valuable special ri-ports relating to Victoria, prepared and distributed at 
thu exhibition, were of much interest to Llie intelligent visitor. 

2. New South Walk.s had a very large and interesting exhibit, rcprcaentiug her 
products of gold ; her inexhaustible mines of coal, besides iron, lead, tin, copper, and 
othi^r raiutirals. Her collection of native wince, iucluded about one hundred varieties, 
the extensive! exhibits of wool, blankets, shawls, leather and other productH, excited a 
good deal of interest and attention. The large photographs of Sydney and its harbour, 
were unequallud in the exhibition. 

To the able and energetic Executive Oomnussioncr, Augustus Morris, Fjsquire, visilon 
to the New South Wales Court were greatly indebted for valuable infgrmation in regard 
to the varied products and extensive exhibit of that country at Pliiladulphia. Mr. Morns 
was also greatly aided in his labour's by his as^tants and by tho extcnnve diatribatioa 
of tile interesting and useful special reports which were prepared in tbe colony for that 
purpose. His visit to these provinces was with a view to promote trade botwD«n New 
South Walcts and Canada, and tliis he sought assiduously to promote. He exproBscd hittk- 
aelfas greatly pleased witb our gratifying progress, an inditited by our educational ex- 
hibit His views on tbis subject will he found on page 25 of this report 



{ 
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:j. SoiTH Australia had also a large collection of [thotogniphs of her scenery and 
fftrin life, bi-Bules sjieclnicna of tvuuds, grain, wuol, i^ilk, inincrati!. Tliore arc in Addition, 
variniiH t^urions ornaments, such as vuos, cups, &c,, manufactured in the OAlonj out of 
DStricli and emu egg«- A. great variety of stuffed birds and anirnaU peculiar to the 
couiitrt' wcro jJso cxhihit-ed. The intercBt of visitora in her extensive and ailmiriihle dis 
play was greatly increased by means of the fnll and satiafactory information given on the 
very valuable work on the " History, Resources, and Productions of South Australia, edited 
by Wm. Ilarcus, Ewj., J. P." which was distriltuted. This book was beautifully printed, and 
contained sixty six full pag*? ilinatnUionB of tlio wmntry, taken fiyuu photoj^'aphs on the 
apot. It was published by Mesare. Sampson, Low & Co., London. 

4. QUKESSLAND. — The exhibit from this conntry was a repetition to a large extent 
of that from the other Auetraliao Colonies. It wils well arranged, and included coloured 
photographs of scenery, farm Hfi^, fee, specimens of mineral producta, woods, oils^ sugars, 
wine, and Uiliftcco. 

5. OniKK AusTBALiAJiJ CoiX)srES. — West Australia, a penal colony hod no exhibit. 
Tasmania and New ^^ealand vieil with each other and with the othtr colonies, to present 
n creditable exhibit. None of them, howerer, attempted an educational display 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE AUSTKALIAN COLONIES. 



From the educational reports received at the Depar mcnt from the Australian 
Colonies for 1675, 1 haw hud the following infurmalion compiled : 

1, " Victoria. — Primary JEtf«fti/«?fi.— Number of Schools: — Public. I.Ul ; prii-ate, 
610 i total, 1,721. 

"Number of Pupils :— Public, 216,114 ; privatft, 22,448; total, 238,692 ; viz. : 123,- 
060 boys, and 116.r).'i2 f.'irla. 

" Number of Teachers :— Public, 3,716 j private, 1,509 ; ri,224 total. 

" SeMruiary EdxuxUiim. — (Colleges, tirammar Schmtls, etc.) — Number of schools, ft (all 
connected with churches) ; numlier of pupils, 1,02-t ; number of t«achers, 50; anionut 
received from goremment for hniMing. £.'12,4!>8. 

"Superior Education.- — University of Mt;lhoume: — Number of students in I8T4, 177; 
number of profcfiaora not given ; total expenditure in 1874, £16,393. 

'* Industrial and Art InfiUuti<m». — Tlie School of Painting and Design : — Number of 
students in 1874, 196, via. : 75 males ami 139 females ; the Industrial and Technologicftl 
Museum; Number of students in 1874, 120, vii, : UO males and 10 females; the 
National Museum : number of visitors in 1874, 100,514. 

" Librariet. — The Mulbourne Public Library ;— Number of volumes in 1874. 83,231 ; 
namber of visilore in 1374, 239,188. The Supreme Court Library :— Number of 
volumes in 1874, 11,365. MiscellanecuE Libraries: — Number, 130; number of volumes 
in 1874, 174,103. 

2. "New SotTn WaUvs.— Public fichoolu, 461 ; provisional scIhjoIh, 262; half, 
time schools, 116; denominaliorml scIiooIk, 191 ; total number of HchoolR, 1,030. 

" Pupilfi in public schooU, US,8l 1 ; jti prtivieional kcIiooIf, 8.T86 ; in half-time schools, 
2,350 ; in denominational schools, 38,218 ; total number of pupils, 104,456. 

" Proportion of pupils in average attendance to the average number enrolled : — In 
public schools, 64.8 per cent. ; in oerttfied denominational schools, 64 per cent. ; in all 
school*, 64.5. 

" Amount of school fees: — In public schools, £33,985 12s. 6}d. ; in provisional scboob 
£3,860 Ma. 4j<l. ; in half-time schools, £677 9s. SJd. ; in denominational schooli 
£17,722 159. 11 Jd, ; loUl, £RB,246 ISs. 8d. Teachern :— Principal l«Acliers, 975; usLit 
nnt teachers, 220 ; pupil teachers, 309 ; total number of teachers, 1,504. 



" Annyal Srhool Ilf<fejiw.~-lii\ikiyc(i from 1874, £873 88, lid.; vote for Public Inttrae 
lion, XISO.OOO; church and school estates revenue, £3,186, 78. 9d.; total, £183,059, 
168. Sd. 

" AiuuuJ StJtcoi Kipfnditure. — Sa]ftric« of teachers, £94,573 ; boililiug and reptin, 
£t0,593; general m»naj;oniPut, £7,682; inspection, £7,828; training, ^,457; books, 
jiriiiling and stationery, £3,136 ; total, £132,966. 

3. "South Australia. — NumWrof schools under control of the hoard, 320; aumbw 
scholars on the rolls during one month, 17,42(1; average attendance for one moalli, 

13,774; average number on the rolls at each school, 54; avera^rc atteiidaooe at each 
sclioul, 43 ; percentage of attendance to the number on the rollii during ooe montb oaiy, 
79 ; nutnhcr of licensed teachers :— male, 216 ; females, 97 ; total, 313 ; modol school :— 
average full number of scholars for the year, 739 ; average daily attendance 5SS; aaoiul 
reoeipU>, £33,336; annual expenditure, £31,477. 

4. "Tasmanta. — Xuinber of schools, 154 ; number of scholars on rolls dnring th« 
year, 12,271 ; avi^ragu number of scholars im rolls duiing tlio year at each school, 70.(18; 
average number on the rollp from month to month at each school, 02.89 ; avonige atten- 
dance at each ftcliooi, 37.03 ; percentage of attendance tn the aveni^ tiumlwr .»n rolls, 
70.02 ; number of teachers and assistants, 154 ; annual income, £13,551 ; annual expend- 
iture, £12,823. 

5. "QUKKNHL.AND. — Komber of ttchools in operation, 231 ; numWr of new schools 
o[>eDed, 35 ; number of schools closed in previous year, 8 ; numbtr of applications dealt 
with for new schools or additions, ^4 ; number of new rested schools coQip]i:>l«d, 2*1 ; in- 
crease in number of schools in operation, 27 ; number of vested school* in operation, 
157 ; number of non-vested schools in ope-ration, 26; number of provisional schools in 
operation, 45. 

"7VchJkt« and Pupils. — Numl>er of teachei-R, including pupil teachers, 674-; aggre- 
gate attendance of scholars, 33,043 ; average attendance, 16.887. 

" isthool Fimtnas. — Parliamentary vote for education, £87,200 8b. 7d. ; local subacrip. 
tions toward st-lioul building, £2,184 Is. 7d.; salaries of teacliere, £55,816 19a. 4d.; 
butldin^is, furniture, and repairs, .£19,^80 Ss. 2d. ; total expenditui'eout of parliam«titaiy 
vote, £81,135 U tid. ; totid expenditure out of locnl subscriptions, £3,064 13!>. Id. 

6. "New Zkaianr— Nnmljer of school districts, 108; number of schools, 140; 
highest atu^ndance on the roll, 8,284 ; average attendance, 4,929 ; number of teacher*, 
178; rxp*'ndilurc for ejiicatioiml piirposea, £20,&31 ; annual avenge cost (»er pupil, 
£2 lOit. ; total value of school })iiil<lingK, £6,00(J ; Auckland College and (4ramnur 
School, number of teacht^rs, 7 ; number of studenta, 164. 

STATF OF EDUCATION IN THE EAST INDIES. 



{From Martin's Sbitistician's Vear- Book for 1876.) 

16. "Eur iNDtr-S.— Efforts for spreading educiition among the population of India 
havebcon made sincB 1848, in which year the Lieutcniint-tiovetnor of Agra brought for- 
ward aseheme forgiving a schoolmaster to every village of at least a hundred tamines. 

*' After three years' discussion, the Court of Directors of the East India Company ac- 
cepted the groundwork of the plan, and orders were issued directing that a good vemaou- 
lar school anould be eslahlishea for every 'circle ' of villages called ' EJullcabaudee ' and 
that the. teacher should be paid from a ct-as of 2 per cent, on the Uud revenue. 

" The following table gives the number of schools and colleges belonging to, aided, or 
mainuined by Government in British India, with the average number of pupils attending 
them, the amount expended by Gov«niment, and the gross expenditura on account of in- 
struction in each of the five years, 18G7 to 1871 :— 



EOtJCATION IN HAWAII. — ^AMERICAN STATES. 



Yean ended. 


Kumber of Ecfaioo- 
tloniil InatitutionB. 


Ai«raf« AttanduiM 
M Popila, 


Amount AxjMndeU bf 
QorenuQMit. 


Total ctpcuxlitarw 
from M «ourcef. 


11W7 
1806 
1868 
1870 
1671 


21,510 
89^300 

£4.274 

23.U7 


67&,sn 

768.867 
788,135 

799,622 


£«1,378 

A87,UIM 

I349.724 


£Tiy5.&18 
8»},833 
l.«»,731 
l,«T0,680 
1,019^418 



_ "In the North Western Provinces and Mailrns tlie fouiniation has been laiil of a I 
national sTstam of educatioo ; whilu tlie general puRJtioti for the wlioli- of Inrliu ia, that 
ill* Government has succeeded in i<HtabtUliing a system of public inBtruction for the upper 
aod middle classes, but lias, as yet, made little or no impression upon the great body of tho i 
population. 

STATE OP EDUCATION IN HAWAII OR THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

17. Sandwich Islands, OR Ha WAti.— The rapid emei^nce of thcae uUnd« out of 
heathen darkneiia into Chmtian light aud civUizatioii has U-en romorkablo. The result*, 
ae shown at Philadelphia, were, on the wbolo, mt)«t gratifying, (mrticularly aa regards tha 
progress of education in tli« lalands. 

The School Exhibit at thci Centennial wasconBned toanumberofgooil photograplu 
of naUvo t«achers, pupiU and gcbuol buUdingit in the islands. There were besides epeci- ■ 
mens of a numljcr of text hntikfl printed in thf * Kanaka ' Innpnage — some of them com- 
pUationa or translations of American school Ixjoks. The whole exhibit, though small, 
wa« highly interesting, coming as it did from islands which were, not so many ynais ago, 
dark and unenlightened." 

From reports relating to edncation in Hawaii, which were diatribnted at the Exhibi- 
tion, we learn tlie folloiviug fact* : — 

" The schools in this kingdom are chiefly supported by the Government, which ex- 
pends annually about $40,000 ui sustaining them. The total expenditure is about 87&iOOO. 
Every district is provided with schools and teachera, where all who choose can receire in- 
strnction in the cummon branches, and it is a not<worthy fact, that a Hawaiian who can- 
not, at least, read iind write, is rarply to Iw found. Bpsidea the common schools, there' 
are higher seminnriffi and hoarding nchools, in which both the veinacnlor and English 
languages are tnnj^ht Tliere xre '2A2 schocds of alt grades, and 7,755 si^holars in the 
kingdom. !loiir>lidii is well provideil with oelect Rngliuh schooU or seniiimrles (of which 
there are seventeen), where natives and forcignurs cAn ubtfliiiagood academical education." 

AMERICAN STATES WHICH HAD NO SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT THE 

CENTENNIAL 

16. AmbiucaN STATE'S. — Of the thirty-Beiven Stntw of the Amrrican Union, only; 
twelve or thirteen (about one-lhinl), mnde a creditflble educational exhibit. Seven had 
mere rejiroseutHtion, rcji[K!ctable, but very small in extent or variety ; while seven 
States had no etlncational exhibit whatever. Tu theee may be added the eleven X 
tOries. 

The educational absenoe of the " Empire," or leading State of the Union (New Yorl 
WM quite conspicnous, and was niiich noticed. The other Statee which took no educsiioRt 
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PART XIV. — SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL EXHtBITO. 



|mrt in th« pxhibition, were Vermont, Virgioui {except Uiituplou Institute uid Fuk 
Univcraity, TeonoBsee, botli for eolourod jwople), W<wt Virginia, Minnesota, Oaltfurrtb, 
DcUware, Horih and South Carolina, flcorgi«, LouiEiana (except New Orltmn*), Musiwippi, 
Alabama, KuuBaH, Arkiina&s, Nebraska, NevmJ*, »ud Oit^n. 

Tlie editctttional sta1ieri,ic8 of tij«ae Stat«B I Jiave comi^ilfKl from the latest a-vailable 
report as follows: — 



Statk. 



l>Ata. 



H»w Y.fk i8ra 

Vrrmont WT3-I 

VirBini" 1876 

w«t vi^ni. isra-t 

MinopBol*, ...... 187fi 

(.'nlifuruuk 1874-5 

Dclawnn . 
N. Carol in* 
8. enroll iin 

iMumiam . 

AUbttDOA . 

KatUH ... 

ArkanaM ' 1874-6 

Kdmaka 

Nrmit.. 

VlllKDB . 



1874-5 



isre 



Ni>. of 
Scbool »^. 



l.rj«6,601 
89,M1 

171 .£G3 

•£.KI.-SH 

3W4.IH7 

ai»,«a 

80.133 

6,315 
44,661 



Nol ot PU|>lliI , 

atteneUng | 

StrbooL 



No. of 



1,067,199 

78.130 

199.856 

11.%..'«X1 

l]U.fi7l 

ta,sKi 
Hii.7:t7 
1I0,41» 
lAEi.aOl 

74.8W 
168.317 

nr.Jio 

1I7.3S4 
73,878 

a&,m 

4.811 
21,518 



4,406 
1.620 

3.4iil 
2,S9W 
2.6H3 

2,IZW 
2^Ga 



Scbool 
Inouue. 




9 

.1.135!.725 
616.a22 

l,0G1l.«7d 
'M.m 

!,.'i7ll,I»I 

3,»W),»Sa 
192.735 
4l«,7iH 
1«0,MS 
435.319 
ri{».66S 

1.110,918 
fi&.-i.0l4 

I.l6fi,fi38 

7«9,da6 

ajU.475 

HC.lPl 

dii,673 



Valnv ot 



1,338,864 

wijao 

S,80B,1 
6,M8,«}f 



8as,io» 

1.000,000 
1SI.0U 

3so.ooa 



PART XIV— SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT THK CENTENNIAL. 

I have hitherto referred only to the school oxhibitM of various countries and sUUjs, us 
ihey were prcsentiiJ at the Centeoiiiat. Vi«weil in another light, however, these anna 
exhibits, cUasified under the hendn of Scieiililic, TfM:hincul, and Induatrial, poaseMcd 
features of special interest which were full of instnictiun to the educational uludent, Tha 
gruijijitig uf these exhibits was uiidertakuii by S. K. Thonipsou, Eeti.,* a gentleman of In- 
telligoncc and experiencr. I have avikiled myttelf of his sketch, an it apptwred in the 
Fenruytvunia Scfiool Journal, as fyllows :- — 

"The precise field of lahuurapprupriately )ii.-lungiii;$ V> eacfi of tlies4> clasHes uf schools 
is not dearly defined. At the onu extreiuu wo hav« Hchouls devotetl tu teaching pure 
science in ila most abstract form, without any direct reference to its RpplicaUou to the 
induBtrii^ or the arta of life ; at the* other extreme are the triule schools, in which youtii; 
people are taught the methods and processes of some art or tnide by which thoy may 
obtain a livelihood. In thn purely sctentidc school the knowing faculties arc principally 
cnltirated, in the trade school the acLivitiett arc more hrgely called into action. 

" The techiucal schools, to some extc^nt, occupy a medium ground betw*enn these ex- 
tremes, and either tfach the sciences with ftpccial reference to their application U> the de- 
velopment and conduct of the gre.it productive and constructive indiislries, or some form 
uf produclivtf or creuLivu activity is used as a means of tixln^ upon the mind of the pupil 
the principles of Hcience which lie i» learning frutn bookn or tVom tlie living teacher. 

'' To study tlu' school displays at the exhibition with [irolit, the peculiarities of these 
difl'erent schools must be btirne in mind ; since in each case the student's work will natu- 
rally vary with tiie kind of school. Fur t^xainple, in the school of pure scieDoe, the written 



* Th« i'rint»!ilivnia firAiJoJ Journal forOetulirru;! :~" Xhiiatticio Mm wtitteti hy « gcsilcman furmtttj 
nt F*fiu«jrl<raiili>, liuC lor ibe la«l eight or Ion jrciirt ur«ujiyi(i( ft bigh ■dunatloo^ paiilioo To aiKiUMr uat*.** 



eraminntian paper, if fnirl; done, rniiy be accepted as an indication of tha kind of work 
done; but in nnindugtrinl ortriu)o8ohoo1,aschooi for mt^elmnicAl en^iiiof^raor formachinifita, 
an examination paper, no matter how well written, would liardly He ncc^^ptnd aa the boIo 
indication of th« kind of school work <lonp. In this case wo look for examples of wnrk 
, done— work in which tlio hAnd is cnncprninl rus wpII as tho mind. 

"To show tJio results of the study of science hy the pnpiU, tho ununl resort hw been to 

exnniinntinn papers, or to the. diapky of theses and tcclmicAl pnperfi on scientific subjects. 

^Iii some oases original investiji^at ions of conaidenilile ingenuity- and value, maile by stnasnts, 

I ahown. The pxhihitinn of ilr^iwing^ of all kinds, by these acIiooU, i» mora nearly qni- 

ll than any other sing1i< thing. 

T. Technical Schools of the UsiTKn Statks. 

"The Chandler Sciontitic Sehool and the Thayer School ol Civil Kn^neering of Dart- 
month College, N. H., have a larjce collection of drawings— cliiefly itistni mental — of build- 
ings and bridges ; alfto, class drawingftin descriptive (;eomelry,ftnd modtdfi of It bridge,and 
pawngo way* through vmbankmL-ittt*. 
^K "Purdue Uiiivuritity, ofLafayutte, Indiana, shows a stries of filVy consycutive tcssoDti 

^Bin geomolriciil [jruji-ction and elcmunt^ry per^p(>ctiva done by students, and a glass oa» 
^■containing « large number of chemical compounds made hy students. 
^P "The Cooper Union (N.Y.) School of Design for Women, has a fine scries of ilrawings 

and examination papers. 

" Maine •State College has n series of drawings designed oapocially to show the coarse 
of inatniction. The seiiea includes lino, machine and topographical drawing, and photo- 
^ graphs by students who are taught thi^ art in the lahonitory. 

H " The Missouri School of Wmes exiiibits a collocltnn of uxoeltetit drawinga in descrip' 

^ft live tieometr}' and inShadbsand Hhadowfl. 

H "Lafayette College, Kaston, Pa., exhihitsa series of elementary drawincB, piano pmb- 

^^IciBS, elementary projections per topography, machine drawing, colonred topography, 

drawing for atone cutting, perspective drawing, and in shades and shadows. The work 

done by the different classes in each year of the courac is clearly distinfjuished in this 

I display. 

^ft "Lehigh University, Pennsylvania, shows machine and topographical ilniwing ; al&o, 

^Bplats of compass surveys, houat^ plans, and plans for work in landocapo gardening, varie- 
^B gated pavements, ornamentnl atone work, vtc. 
^r "The Girls' High and Normal SchooU of Philadelphia exhibit some excellent indus- 

trial designs, and a number of other <lrawiiigH. 
^ " Tbfl Hampton Normal and Agricidtural Institute of Virginia, has a very interesting 

B'Cxhibii, valuable not so much from tho cliaracter of the exhibit itwelf, as from what it 
^■Wggefits concerning tliH peculiar character of thu school. This institution was established 
^P for the purpose of instilling hnhits of intelligent induftry among tlie coloured people at the 
^ South. To this end, the effort is to educate teachers for coloured schools who shnli, while 
oemiiring that book knowledge which will enable them to teach school, get such habits of 
industry, and such knowledge of industrial arts, as will enable them to help their coloured 
friends to organize and improve the various industrial pursuits iti which they are en- 
gaged. 

"The Department of Meclianical Engineering, Cornell University, exhibits anamateur 
engine lathe, a ste.im engine, magneto eloctric machine of groat power, and a number of 
other things designed and bnilt in the TIniversity ra-ichine shop, ami ne.wly all the work 
done by students in mechanical engineering. This exhibit is not large, hut all the articles 

I ahown are excellent of their kiinl. 
[ " The Uuivcntity of Pennsylvania exhibiU relief maps, models of gearing, arches, 
passage-ways, bridges and 9eIf-8up]jorttng roofs. Also, drawings of a lot-omotive. 
[ " The University of Wisconsin exhibits school papers, watercoluur <lrawings, photo- 
jgraphs of blackboard drawings, etc. 
" Tho Polytechnic School of the University of Michigan, has a considerable displ)^ 
but notes taken on the ttpot were lost, and the only thing recalled is a list of over one hill) 
dred pharmaceutical preparation », all nt;i<lv l>y the students in the College of Pliannacy. 




" The Vcaf, I>unib, and Blind Scliool at Flint, Mich igau, exhibits a oormiienblc col- 
lection of articles miule by the bliud BtadenLs, such as boou, bedsteatU, baskuta, brusties, 
Irait-vork, &c 

" A most note-worthy part of the Michignn exhibit is n senea of very Bim micro- 
flcopical drnwinga, by Miss Louisa M. Recce, a fttudeat in the scaenUfio department of the 
Univ(?n*ity. 

"Thti lUinoia Industml Univcraity, located at Champaign, has a large and exc^Uvnt 
exhibit by various schools. The school of chemistry show* over one hundred aad fifty 
chemical products m:tdc by t!ie stmients as part of their course in this department ; that 
of archiU'cliiiD, » model of a " hatf-apace " atAirs; that of civil ennnecring, a pat«Jl( 
drawing board. Thu school of lUfchniiicAl engineering eochibiUi a collection of finiahM 
machines Bn<l moiiels of mechanical movements largely made by stiidenta. The viiriout 
articles are as follows : Water crank Biibstitute, cnL-off valve ;;ear, Baehm'a link coupling, 
cam movement, link work, ratchet windlass, pin and slit movement gear, link motion 
valve, intermittent gearing, chain gearing, hyjierboluidal gvar, odonl<^rniph, sliding cnn'Ci 
epicycloidal coupling, sun and nlnnet combination, treadle movement, shock models Noe, 
1, 2, 3 and 4, eccentric Keor antl crank. The vurions departments show drawings of {larti 
of machines andtuolri ; hst^ of exiteriments with drawings of implements used and re^ult^ 
obtained ; vacation journaU with drawings of works visited and studied ; problems in 
meclmnicid ton str net ion ; theses on water wheeU with illiiscmtive drawings ; KX)ierimfnu 
ill strength of niuLeriaU withcalculatiuiis and drawings ; L-xiR-i'Imeiits on the resii^umi-i' of 
materials ; experiments in hydraidlcs ; experiments in phciU>i;niptiy ; uxperiments in cen- 
trifugal force ; experimonta on cxtensioti of steam ; expprimenu with luirved floats ; spc- 
cimenB of rdilroaa notes, of railroad book.s, lettering, thesis on hij^hwAv brid«ie at Peoria, 
analysis of a bridge elevations and designs for mantels, doonmyg, etc., both in lino aitd 
in colour ; snccimcus f*f modelling in plaster and clay, frescoing, etc. 

" The Pennsylvania Instituu-for the Blind makes an interesting display of appliances 
used in teaching the blind, and a Urge amount of products of the industry of the blind 
students in tlm school, consistiiLg of beail-work, brviahea, knit-work, baiik^ls, br(»oms, mata^ 
clu»ir-hotti>ms, rugs, carpets, fte. The multiplicity andexcfllence of the kind of work dona 
by the blind in this and kindred schools, is a striking illuslratiou of the extent to whidi 
good instniction can enable a person to excapf tht? coiiKeqneuces of the deprivation cf 
sight 

" The Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the Department of Physics, exhibits 
a case containing about tifty specimens of sluileiits' wurk, including novelties, inviaitioni^ 

fmblished memoirs, and results of a Httrics of laboratory exi^eriments in mechanics, sotind, 
ight, heat, and eh-clrieity ; models of bridges designed, coneti-ucted, teiited and rep<>rtea 
upon by studt-nta ; a light atid inexpressive plane table ; and theses of graduates. The 
department of Chtmislry oxhihits theaes for 187G ; that of architecture, seventy-seven 
original designs and copies in frames and porbfolios, n'ith theses of gradnales ; Llunt of 
Civil Engineering, seventy-four drawings iti portfolios of railroad surveys, topography, 
stone cutting, bridge and roof construction and original designs for structures ; that of 
mechanical engineering, four hundred And thirteen drawings in fraini-s, illnHtniling bQilen, 
engines, pumps, motors, tooU, wheeU, ftc., as well as theses nf gradimtps with drawings. 

" The Worcester Free liislitnte of Massnclmsett* exhibits models used in teacbint 
drawing, and made by students fur salei drawings in meclmnical engineering ; 2'i bouoo 
volumes of examination papers made by cl»«s of 1876 ; free-hand drawings, shading and 
mechanical drawing ; apparatus for illnstrating principles of meohanice and 20 )>hotD- 
graphicfl of its combinations ; speed lathe to measure gears ; models to illustrat« cam 
movements ; drawing stand ;. model of link and valve motion ; work in mtstal ami in wood, 
100 specimens ; maps iiud drawings of surveys ; civil engineering practice, fifty specimens ; 
industrial designs furuil cloths, prints, cnrjiets, book ooven;, wait paper and borders, and 
specimens of atrput« manufactured from designs by students, 

" The Philiuelphia School of Peeign for Women, mak*B an excellent display of paint- 
ings, lilhugraphiiig, wood engraving, and drawings of variotis kinds. There are somt 
altrautive designs by the pupils in the exhibit. It is staletl that a balmoral factory in 
Philadelphia, is now ositig designs furnished by a student of this institution. 



" One of the most interesting and striking exhibits is that of the PoDnsylvania SoU 
diera' Orplinii Schools, in the PcnnBylvniiia Kducational BuiWiiig. Theae schools have 
been kept up for a number of years at an aggregate oxppiisfi of nearly five milHoOB of 
dollars. In them thousariJs of boja and girl*, orphaned by the gipal reliellion, have rp- 
ceivtd B good education, and what is sometimes quite aa valuable, a good trade. Almost 
ever)' conceivable kind of labour is exi'mplifird in this exhibits Pi-awing, painting, fniicy 
I work, hair work, npbnlstering, plain and ornnmental (sewing, working-button liulea, wax 
I vrork, crocheting by girls, and car|H'iitoi-, tin work, shoe making, cigar making, painting. 
I etc., by the lioys. This display coming from some twenty ditferent sclioob, is ueceflsarily 
^^ somewhat heterogeneous, but it speaks volumes for the skill and iodusti^' of the orphans, 
^ftsnd the large-hearted benevolence of the old Keystone State. 



II. Various Fukeign Schools. 



" The Agricultural Colonies of the Beneficence Society of the Netherlands, is an or 
gauisatiun designed tn amelior»te the condition of the working clasee?, by procnriug th^ra 
peruL'tiient employment, as much as possible according to their individual capabiliuea, and 
includes witinn it& scope inetructioii in books and in various manual arts. Articles madu 
at the factories or school?, and exhibited in IMiilftdeliihia, are, in part, as follows : mat^^ 
carpets, cloth, sets of tresses, wicker-work, n>pi% luoael of house and Ixarn, a portfolio of 
drawJLgs, one of penmanship, etc. It will ht: undcrfiloiMl thai th« chief dtsign of these 
* colonies ' is to convert a non-prodnctive tnt*i a produrlivc class. 

" The Blind A sylum at AmHterdam exhibits a large colleciiou of apparaina for teaching 
the hlincl, some of it niadp by blind pupils in the school ; also, bnaketis knit goods, ana 
other articU's ofltlind pupils' workmanship. 

" The Professional School of Amsterdam is really a trade school winch seeks to teach 
trades in connection with tho elements of a book education. The last catalogue shows 
the names of oDe hundred and twenty students, classified in tlio following trades : eighty- 
two car]>enters, twenty-two smiths, five cabinet-makers, six scutptorw, four turners, and 
one house painter. This school exliibils drawings of uiiiclunes and paiis of machines, 
tools, 8tai':way«, arcliiteotural details, both free-hand and iustrumeutal. The drawings are 
partly coloured and all UR-ritorious. 

" The Artisan's School at Kottcrdam is an Institution in which boys from twelve to 
fifteen arc furnished with a respectable educntion, aud at the same tiuiu to be clever 
artisans. Here is found a large collectimi of dmwings, shgwing the whole course of in- 
struction in graphics, drawings of machines, morements, architectural details, design and 
oraamentalion. There is also a collection of parts of machines made by students as a 
part of their regnlar work. These were evidently done by learners, and not tinislied up 
oy their t«achcr«. The Kariio may bo said in reference to the models of stairways, illus* 
trationa in joining wood, doors, sash, etc., designed to show bow ihese trades are taught. 

" In the Svvi.s* T>i'partnient Is seen the exhibit of the Freiwillige Foilbildungs Schule, 
where we find mo<K'ls of sUiirs, sflf-suj) porting roofs, the framework of a chnrch tower, 
sf'veral bridge models, models of archways and passages, in plaster. A large collection of 
drawings of machinery, aixhitvclural details, some specimens of design and ornamentation, 
and examples of modelling in plaster. 

" In Ihe display mjute by the Im|verial Technical School of Moscow, in the Russian 
Department, we have a detailed exhibition of the difi'erpnt steps taken by a papilwho is 
learning to be a machinist and mechanical engineer, and each step in the process is illua- 
trated by a piece of work done by a pupil in the school. Take for illustratioti the art of 
Snisbine metal forms with a file. Here we hiivc different steps to the number of forty- 
fire, cacn one a little more dilTicult thiin the preceding, and eacK one illustrated by apiece 
uf work done by a student ; I. The chipping of the surface to bo filed. 2. Filing their 
edges according to marking lines. -1. Filing planes. 4. Filing of two parallel planes. 6, 
Filing of two rectangid.-ir planers. G. Filing of two acute angled planes, ete. hi theMmo 
manner the methods of learning the various nperarions connected with boring, ttjmingi 
drilling, etc.. are alt niinntely and systematically illustrated." 

"The South Kensington Museum has n display, in tlie Art Gallery, worthy of attvii- 
tion. Only apait of this display is the work of students. A serie.^ of ilhistnitiona sh"*.*'- 
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ing the varioaB stops of tho process of etching ofx copper h int^wating. TIib BzhiMto 
include : Decorations on pottery, dosignftd hy a teacher, and oxacnted by studentfl ; etth- 
ing hy stmlenta ; a centre cup, doaigncd hy atiidonts ; flower pnintings ; shailes intended 
to tt^noh the method of trMiting natttral nbj(<(!ts ornamctitnlly ; tlriwiiigs from nature, with 
r^ferenco to design ; linear tina pro.4pei:tivo dranringn ; einvations and plans of buildings ; 
also, eUimcntary design and hiatorical design. 

"The Rj3y«l School of Art and Xee<lleiworlc in the Rritith Ration is an Institution 
foundw) und^r the patronage of Queori Victoria, ami intended to teach ladii-s the (inf-st 
kinds of needlework. None but ladies of good — HimI is gentle — birth are admille<l to 
this highly aristocratic institution, where they are taught to be e-«pccially akilfnl in re- 
storing and repairing the ancient tapestry M-bich the lapse of time has injunNl. The dis- 
play of work by thi» school is unique anii decidedly interesting. . . . . 

"The School of Practical Science of Tol-onto shows ornamental drawing for npholstw- 
ing; bridges, whoeUvork. elevaltoa«, and ^lana of buildings anil details of machinery. 
These drawiiiga arc said to Iw hy [mpiU from seventeen to thirty years of age, and are 
very iine. 

"One thing is obvinits, that nnr industrial schools nro generally working in tho right 
direction, and grii'lnally freeini; thprnflfllves frt>m the chains of ti-aditional sebola^ticiiim, 
which have so long retarded tlifir true develnpmpnt. If any ime wishes evidence of this 
let him consider what fractional part of the present indnstrial school display could have 
been found in the I'nited States ten years ago. 

III. The Centennial Book or Libhahy Exhibits. 

One of the most noticeahlo and moat artistically arranged pxhihita at the Centennial 
wa» the American book tlisplay in tho main building (sec engraving). So also were the 
French and Oprman book pavilions— (To the latter I have aU-ea»ly referred on page IM). 
The PHhdsherH fK-elitf says : " Of individual exhibitors there were prohably no less than 
COO in books and 300 in stationery. . . . Pour of the book exhibits were collective 
— that is, iniuie under the ausptcca of tho trade. Mr. Warren, in the A/ti«ncan Library, 
says of the display : — 

"The most extensive exhibit was that found in the Government Building, where the 
Bureau of Etlucation had tlie large collection ofoatalogiiea and reports which were rt-conr- 
ly accumulated by Oeneral Katou in the cuurao of preparing his valuable work on " l*ob- 
lic Libraries In America." Noticeable among these were the nine volumes which comp-weil 
the catalogue of the National Library. 

•' In the same building the Unlteil States Patent Otficc displayetl a collection of five 
hundred well-bound volumes of its reporle, and other imhlicaliona Tho Superintendent 
of Docnments aent from Washington a full net of tlie pnUlicationa isaiiwl iluring the Forty- 
third Congress. The other departments and bureaux ex)iibit«d sets of Uieir nfiyirts. 

" In the Main Building tho few library exhibits proper were conlined diidly to the 
displays of the State odncation.il departments. In the Rhode IsUml exhibit there was a 
drawing of the new and beautiful Brown University library building, and in the Mr»SA- 
chusetts exhibit there wa.^ a small eolloction of library CAtalogiies and reports. Notable 
among these was the contribution from the Boston Public Library. The Worcester Pub- 
lic Library had pr«pared a apetial report for the CentennL-il. Vvilliama and some other 
colleges had also prepareil bibUogriiitliies of works by their profcaaors. Tho exhibit of tho 
American Book Tratie Assoctatiun. .it the ooutli-eastt'rn angle, was. full of interest to libra- 
riflns, who are particularly concerned in it, espmally with >rr. .1, R. R.^^tlett's e-italogue, 
in 4 vols., shown in a special case ; of John C:»rt«'c Bnjw's library, of wliicli only fitly 
copies were printed; and Mr. Sabin's Uihtiiiffuca AiMriaum; also indirt-ctly with the 
trade-bibliogiBpiiical publication of the P\tliiiithera Wtekhj a\\<\ tJio Ainritetm BoohttUr. 

" Tho S[)ccial attention of librarians was called to the very valuable displays made by 
•the Cvrde tU li f.iirmrit, and by the Messrs. Ilachette Jb Co., in the French section in the 
Main Building. As a cnlk'ctiun of choice authors and editions, it was unsurpassed bjr 



any publisher's dUplay in the whole exhibition, wliito tho dtOercnt im|iurtAtit epeciftllieft 
n'preseuted DinOe the <lis|))ay a very line French libniiy. Thus, inatilAii Ociffrnjmvua vx- 
hibiterl all its geogniphical, catugi'aphica). and rolief pnblicHlioirs. M. (laiiUilor ViUars 
had a full lim* ut' wurki «n matliomatic!!, physics. cliomiHtry, lunl llu- DClu-r practical 
8<.-i<?iices, otc. Till.- papi'i', printing, illu:3tmti>jiis, and biuditig were all (excellent, ami llie 
tradu citiidoguos iri-re uioikls uf iifnttieK); atid cMnvcuiimcc 

"In the (l^rninii Konk I'^avilitm Llievt? wsm Fonnilp iimon^ otlier publirriitinn!), several 
series of the trailtr-bibliof;rapliii;ai piiblitvilions nf fJerin.iriy, where cm-rent bibliot;raphy 
appmacbej more nearly to a science than in »ny i>lher country. (See n:i<;ci 166 r>f this 
KeDort). These were Included in the exhibits of the BuncnrerieD, Uimrichs, Weigel, 
ana Sohultz. 

" hi the Nethcrland Pavilion tliiirc was included Brlncltman's scries of alphabetical 
title-list* of Dutch book* fn>ro 1700 to 1862, and other bibliographical books of Nyhoff, 
AshtT, and Mulkr. 

" England, little r^preaented in bookit, had nothing apecial in hibliogi'apby in her own 
rxhibition proppr. The Education D*i>artment of Ontario, however, pxhibitpd a free 
public school library such ait it atippties to Lhti »chool districts. The Colony of Victoria 
exhibited a handsome bound set of the catalogues and reports vf Uil* great Mulboume 
Library. 

" In the KusBiHu department, librariana were iiitvrcstud in the display of the " Peda- 
gogic Mutjuuiu," which distributed gniLuitously an iuterusting catalogue ilesvribinu, among 
other things, the " publications for the people*' by the " Company of Cf«neral Utility," 
which 19 doing in Uussia somethins of the work of our public library syatem here. 

" In the Swedish school-building there was a library of one thousnnd volumee, suitable 
for the schools And pamhea of that country. A catalogue of tbls was di^trihubed in the 
Swedish Bchool-housc. 

'' Tht; Centennial number uf i\x6 Pablishfrs' H^tfJcty, which waa also dietributed at the 
Kxliihitiou, ilcscrihed pxhibit^ nf honks in sixteen other cotiritri*-^;, beHtdcti thnge named, 
bat most of these had only a general relation to library interests. This included not only 
descriptiiins, with plans and views of the^e exhibits, but a general map of the Main 
Building, by meanit of which librnrians could find their way lo each part of the bniUting 
where hooks were to bo &cen. 

"In the Women's Pavilion there was a small colleciion of books, written by the 
women of America. 

" The Pennsylvania Bible Society (auxiliary to the America) had a position near Hor- 
ticultural Flail, for the sale of Bibles, where there were one or two eurio<aitiea." 
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PAKT XV.— EUKOPEAN EDUOATIOMAL SYSTEMS AND POMCY. 



With a view to alford our people an instructive iiixight into the educational systems 
and policy of leading European countries, as viewed from an American standpoint, I 
have selected the folliiwing article on the subject from the recent rejwrt of the Suporinten- 
deot of Public Instruction for the Slate of Peausylvania. (Hon. J. P. Wickersiiam, LL.D. 
1 have abridged it from a chapter in the report, headed " Facta conceruing foreign Edu- 
cational Systems and Policy." tt wilt be found to Im) both a valuable and instructive 
paper. 

"The occasion of the Centennial Exposition ought not to be alluwinl to pass without 
deriving all poR^ihl? benetit from it ; and that foreign natiuuH can teach us eumu very 
useful IcJiHiiUfi on the subject of education, will not lie denied by any one who has paid the 
least attestion to what »ome of them were able to show us in that line at PhiLidelphin. 
Did other duties permit, it would be a grateful task to descrilte in full the e<lucationa> 
exhibits of the several torcign nations making them, and to draw therefrom such praclki 
inferences aK might he of advantage to the intoi-csts of education here: but this wor 
would fill a whole volume, .ind refjuire for it« performance months of time. Indeed, nflv» 




befuro could llio expericuco of other uutions bave beea worth so moch to us as now, ud 
never before bail they so much vnluable iurormntion toirapart. Every civilized nation in 
the worlti has iiiacio vast progress in oJucaliumil matters wilhia tJio kst few years, Wi] 
to-tlay thi* Holtnol qiicetiou soetos Lo be uvvry vi-li4--ri- iho kittling Utiiic of imjuiiy and dicca»' 
aionamong tbinkini; meti. Tin- irniu><l States must keep beruelf woU inrorined respect 
ing what is being dont> in otiier countries in onler U> bold ber proper place iu adrauet 
of tlium. 

" Tbero nro cerbain facta concerning the educational aystems and policy of other aa- 
tion« made knovrD or suggested by their exhibits in Furtnount Park, soai^nific.'uit and w 
welt calculated to aid ua in our future mnnaj^cment of school affaire, Uint to omit somt 
account of them would bo to withhobl much nocdecJ light from our people. 

I.— TltE OROAN'IZATION OF EDI'CATrOKAL 8VSTBM9. 

*' The political diviaiona of the nations of Kurope are verj' aimilior to those uftli* 

United States. England baa Parishes and Counties: France — Oammnnes. ArrondiBW- 
menu and Ufpartmeiits ; Prusnia — Cojuniune^, Districts or Circles, Regencies and Pro- 
vinwB or DepartmenU ; tlulUmi — Oomiuuneo atid Pnjvtuct* j Switzerland— Commuiwi 
and Cautwna ; and so of ytliiT Kurupwaa counlriea. Like in our townships and towns, 
too. llmre ai'« everywhere li>cal schuwl boards ; but Hit' hand of the central government la 
always feJt in the election of those who are to be intrusted with ibv maoagemenl of school*; 
and it exercises a controlling power in the building of school -bouses, tbi- employmoni of 
U-achers, the selection of text-books, the arrangement of the courses of study, and the 
work uf^ inspecting tlto gcbooU. Under the most favourable circumstances, eystuins gf 
BchooU are organised in Kurope as follows : There ia at the seat of government, as Sliois- 
ter nf f'^iiblic Insiructiiui, a brojul minded atatiisman and liberal friend of education ; be- 
Inw bira, in the largi-r divisioiia of his jiiritt<licu<)n. iIrtp are bmnied school councillor* or 
inspectors, either nppriinted by him or snbjoct to bis authority; and still fortli«r down, 
even in the smallest dintricls, he selfcls niombors of school boardf, chooeea inapectnw, 
and haan controlling voice in the whole work of 4.-ducn.tion. Such an orgaiiixation, with 
officers free from the weakening influence of popular elections, aecure in place during eood 
behaviour, iiuitcd in a common cause, intelligent, skilful, carnesti can eff'«et ia a ihoii 
time marvellous results for the school interests of a nation. 

" Tl"ie Prussian is an i^xample of a fttmng nobunl organisation. There ia at Berlin a 
well constituted r»ei>artment ul' Pulilic Itistruction, wilb a Minister at its head. Each of 
ten Provinces iuto which Iht- kiugdoni of Prussia i« divided, has a Dep&rtment of Publir 
Instruction, cousliLuted in a inaunur quite siniiliar to that at the Capit.nl. This depart- 
munl or council lias direct cotitrol, subjeut to the higher authority, of .ill institutions fdt 
secondary education in ihv Pnivinue^, and of th« scIkhjIs fur the eilacatiou of pnouujr 
teachers. One aentinn iif it calhjd the Provincial Scluiol Collegium, has geiLeml charge of 
primary eduaition, and in the perfoniiarice of this duty examines the sUilutes auu cv- 
gulatioriK, wlects text-books and gives permi-saion for their introduction, after having ob- 
tained tlie approbation of the Slinistry at Berlin. The Provinces in I'mssia are divided 
into Kegencics, tbcee into Circles, imu these again into Communea. The chief civil au- 
thority Ul a liegcDcy is a presidont, who is ftssisted by a council. One section of this 
council has charge of both school and church affairs. It examines and appoiutriall tonchen 
of elementary and higher schools, iinp4!i-intfnda the schools, ascertains that the school- 
houaes and churches are duty kept in order, and colh^^ts and dtsburseiS the funds. The 
prtaidpnt of the section is calKtl tin* S<.liool Ciuindllor, and as such, he is comiwlled to 
visit the iwliiMjIs, and satisfy hiuiitelf that they are in good condition. He reports yearly 
to the higher authorities. Next below tlie School Councillor, is the Inspector of a Circle 
composed of svvi-ral Commune* ; and still further down is the School Committee, generally 
composed of the clergyman, and two or more leading citixeiia, with it<i Local Inspector 
for each school. The controlling power ext4.'ii(ling through the whole series of authoi'iti««, 
is that of the Minister at the 8»sit of govenmieut. When the wor<l of command is givea, 
departoienls, councils, inspectors, committees, and teachers, are all furced to obey. It is 
a civil organization with military dimplineand military efficiency. 






II.— RUILDING AND FltRS-lSIII.NO SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Two EnroiM-ftii nation* c-xliibited 8cliool-Jiouap« at the Expcwition — Sweden and 
Igium. TIic SwL'disli scliool-liotiMe was of (lit- rfgular size an<i erected oo the grounds ; 
the Belgisn was a Urs;L- model, Koroewhnt less tlinn the regular size, and located in iho 
Beigiiin dejHirtiin'iit in tlie Main Ktiilding. Botli planned \:y skilled arcltilecte, were 
-Tery complete. The IV'rmer conuined tliree rooms, one for a school room, and two for 
he use of the teacher. Ttie sclmol room was suflicieatlf Urge, with a high ceiling, well 
lighted, and well provided with the means of heating and ventilation. TiiQ fiirnitun; was 
scarcwly ei^ual to the best made in the country, but the room was admirably su|)|>lifiil with 
a|ipanitU6 and the other :ipi>Iiancee used in leaching. The Bi-lgian nnidi;] wan W(?ll ar- 
Mged, and intended ti) iTpretsent a school room tor fifty schularB with furniture and ap- 
ilianoBB. It is deHcril>ed in (he catalogue of the Itclgian exhibit, an foltowd ; Six pupils' 
atBofvarioiiBBize-fl designed for primary schools ; a platfonn extcndinc along the wall 
wards which the scK^'lars face, and itn wliicli in placeil the teacher's tanle, an arithmo. 
eter, and two movable tables ; a liliick- board the whole length of the platform, Hxed 
jainat the wall, and above which is placed a map-bearer Burmounted with a bunt of Ihe 
Mug ; a book-case and other smaller cases containing apparatus and scientific collections ; 
different other coJlections, such as pictures for object le&Mms, weights nnd measures, &c. ; 
A venLilatiiiji alove and apparatus for purifying the air of the rot^im. At the entrance ar« 
found two clothes rooms, in which are placed hat and coat racks, umbrella stands and 
•■mIi baiiiiiB. A gj-rr.iiasium containing the prescribed apparatus for teaching gymnastics 
I tlie primary »choi>ls i« aLL-icheil to the school room, 

' In Sweden,' so says tlie Swedish Bureau ut NalionuJ Kdiication. ' the school kw 

ribes, that every gchoi>Uhouse shall be constructed in keeping with these reqiiirc- 

bicnts. The school rooms shall be sullicient in number and sjjaciousnees, light, cheerful, 

lofty, provided with tire-phicee, and genemlly nn*anged with strict regard to tliu health of 

he Bchotars and necessary conveniences of instruction.' 

'' In 1874, the Government of Belgium, with the advice of the Central Commission of 
mary instruction and the Superior Council of hy^ene, revised the programme relative 
tho oonatniction and furnituri' of HchonMiouses. The result was the adoption of Lhu 
TCfrnsBOteil by thts moihd alxtvo spoken of, an<l its contents. They were agreed upon 
only tifier the G<,vemmeni. had availed itself of all the knowledge and skill in relation to 
the suMect which it was practicable to obtain. 

" In virtue of this policy, the school -houses of Sweden will soon be, if they are not 
,ow, in plati and equipment, like the one oichihit&d nt Philadelphia ; tind those of Bel 
ium will, within a few years, be erected, arranged and pro^-ided with apparatus and 
pUaQces, in accordance with the admirable plan adopted by tho Qovernment. 

" III.— TVACBEBS AKD TBXtR PRSPARATION. 





" As a nile, teaching in Karopo is a penoAoent basiness. Preparation is made for it 
tn the name way that prfqiiu-tition is nuide in this country for a profession or a tra<le. A 

J'oiing man who chnoRcs to become a teacher gonorally expects to remain a tea{!her for 
ife. The schoids are kept open for terms of from eight t*j ten months in tho year; and 
when a teacher obtains a situation, he goes to work, knowing that no local school hoard, 
subject to the whims or prefudicea of a neigh bourhoood, can di.sturb him in his place, and 
that ho cannot bi- easily dismissed by any authority as long as he perfnims his duty faith- 
fully. Tcachcra are very seldom changed, not more fn-tpiently perhaps than pbysiciana 
and' clergymen make changes in this country. The salaries paid teachers are not high, 
not higher than with ns ; but every teaclier is sure of a pension, should he become old or 
wear himself out in the service. 

" Teachers in all schools, both pnblic and private., must posaess « cerlifieate of com- 
petency or a license to teach. The examinations arc conducted mainly by inNpeciors or 
superintendents of schools ; but it does not appear that they examine any who have not 
previously maile siieci-tl preparation for the work of teaching, either in a teachers* semi- 
oary, or as pupil teachers, apprentices under tome 'jualified master. An applicant can 
_obUiD no certiocate at all, uolc:ds both in scholarship and pedagogic knowledge he cornea 




up to a certain ptc«crihpii standard ; but upon obtaining a ceriificatc, he ia troubled witb 

no fnrther extLminatinns. 

" Dr. Charles SafTray, a foamed Frenchman vho viaited ihti C#nt«niiinl Gxpoaitioii, 
atid carefully slnrli«d our school syHem, thus speaks of th« teacher : ' H« sliuuld be chorea 
for his merit, firuv<-d hy diplomns and svrioiia oxiiminations ; ho should feel sure of pre- 
serving his po»itiun as K^n^ jm Itu rpniaiim worthy thereof ; hi« salary Hhouhl secure biin a 
mvdesb comfort, witli the knowleJge ihu-t after twenty-five years of loyal service, brcu 
count upon an old a^'e not exposed to mifwry. As louKas the United States do not assure 
to teachers impartiality of nnmiiu-ition and promotion, permanence of funetiuue, sad 
security for the future, they will, too ofteu, have only inferior or mediocre ttincbera ; anil 
in spile of the Dioet Hattenng programnies, popular instruction will remain, iii many dii- 
tricts, quit« insntlicient.' 

" There are in ail Europuan couotries uum^riMis Norroal Schools, ti-achtirs' scminan«a. 
and trainirii; kcIiuoU. ESomuuf them aiu entirely under guvemment oontrtd, vhito othdt 
are privatv mstitulions, many of which, however, are aided by gnvemment funds and mib- 
jectto inspection hy iu agents. The aim everywhere Rcems to be to establish as nunf 
Normnl Schools m are necessary to supply the demand for teachers. Kowherc is tlie prac- 
tice tolerated of employirg untrained teachers. 

"From the best information obtainable, it appears that Snitcerland baa 37 noltlu: 
Normal schools or teachers' seminaries ; the Gorman Empire, 170 ; Sweden, 9 ; Bolland, 
6; Austria, 66; Italy, 59 ; France, 92. Itsliould be remarked that in Holland there arc 
very numerous counted of Normal tnatniction in connection with the elemeutary lod 
middle-t-lass achonlfi, and many private establish men ta fur the training of teachere, sonu! uf 
them aided by the Stnte, This is true also to a less extent in Sweden. In short, it has 
come to be recognised as a principle th.it gixid st-bouls cannot be had withoat good 
teachers, and that to secure good te:w;liers means must l>e provided for specially preparing 
them. In tlio countries of Europe most advanced, it is considered wise policy to roi^c 
liberal exi>cnditurfts to establish and support schools for the training of teachers ; and the 
folly of pu}ing out annually millions of dollars to persons professing to tuauh school who 
have never studied the priaci])]ee uf teaching as a science, and who have never acquired 
skill in teaching ns an art, would there be considered fiuprome. Such a practice is certaiBly 
not more wise on tills side of the water. 

"The couraea of study at the li«Ht Normal Schouls in Eumjie, are very comprehensive 
and tluirough. The following, givim rb an example, is the course of study at the redago- 
gium at Vienna: — 

" Lan^ciuji: — Thederman Language and Literature, the French Ijingnage, Grammtp 
Exercise in Dictation, Composition and Conversation, Translation and Analysia of tiie 
French Classes. 

" MaihanatifS. — Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry. 

" A^dhira/HMtory.— Zoology, Botaiiy, Minuralogy, Human Somatology, Morpbologyt 
ChryBlallogmjihy, Geology, Physics, Clieiiiistry, Exercises in Laboratory. 

" Qwgraphy atid HisU)ry. — (ienerwi and Special Geography, including Mapnirawii 
and Statistical, Physical, Economical aud Political Geogiap'hy, Hietury, General ai 
Special. 

" Arl Siudits. — Design, Linear and Ariatic, Figure, OrnanKintal, Architeaure, Black- 
board Drawing. The Study of Forms, Modelling, Geometrical Constructions, Relief 
Maps, i;tc. 

" J'eUofjoffjf. — Psychology and Logic. Melhudulogy, or Methods of Instruction, Edu- 
cational system. History ul Pedagogy, Practice of Pedagogy. 

"IV,— Thk Course op Study in Elkrkntary Schools. 

" It seemH to be the policy in many European countries to provide pnblic cdacatiooal 
facilities for children at an nge much younger than is the case with ns. In France, parti- 
cularly in Paris, thousands of children are admitted into the Salles d'Asile, or Infant 
Schools, at the age of two years. The new school hoard of Loudon are carrying into effect 
a somewhat similar arrangement. And in Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Hpsin and other 
countries, there are in operation a large number of Infant Schools, designed for children of 
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from three to ciglit y^are of ^e. Ki)idergart«iu bave been nuuorouely estabUelii/d in 
UiTiiiaiiy, Aufiti-ia and Switzerland ; but tltcy aru tmt aiiywlierc directly under tlie cuiiLrul 
fff llii' (iuvt^niniuiit. Itut Ju spuaking uf tliv couret^ of stmly in KltftuciiUry Schools, I do 
not [iruposti tu laka iuLo accuunt schuoU tlinl admit cliildriMi tindvr llic iigc of live or aix 
years. K»rereii(iu is had Ui tliuL chu<t> of ^li»(ds in tlit; Old \Vi>r1d tv-lucti are siippwed to 
ooiTe8|Kitid to our ctmntry and vill-i^e Btliools. mid to thR ])rimiiry and aeconJftry dopjrt- 
meiils ot'oiir graded ^yat'eniB in towii3 and citips. TliJB is done in ordt-r that a compftiison 
may be iniidti between what is taught abrond mid what ie taught At home, in the sanif cIms 
of schools. 

" Kvligion, ob a branch of learning, is placed at the hend of the coursca of study iti all 
Europe, except HolUnd and some of tht Swib* Cantons. lucludod in it am Scripture 
lessons, Sacred History, and Catechetical Instruction. Tho Icssotis in religion nrr fflven 
either by the teacher, nnder the direction of a clerg)'man, or at stated times by the clei^- 
man himself. 

" Itifttniclion in the elementa of acienocs, which most concern the people in their em- 

menta aJid ways of livitig, such as Bjrri (Culture, horticulture, domestic economy, hy- 
itc, ha« a pruujiui.'nl plavt? iu the coure« of study provided for vlenivutary schoola. 
he Gmt steps in the Datura! sciences, in the form uf obj«ct lessons, are almost univer- 
sally taught to cbildreu of from sLjc to ten years of age. Collections of suitable objecW for 
this kind uf instruction are placed by law iu tho elementary schuols in maijy cuunlries. 
They consist of productions calutilated to iuter«Kt and iriBtruct children, selected fmm 
thti mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, and apparatus for exhibiting nature, and 
illustnaing her simple laws. 

" Drawing and singing are universally taught lu the lower scliooU of all European 
countries, uducaliunully the most advanced. 

" Reading, writing, arithmetic, gmigraphy, grammar, and history, are recognised, in 
Kurope as in America, as th« baiie uf all courses uf instruction. 

" Gymnastics are obligatory in schools nf both sexes in Frusda, Saxony, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and most of Lhe Swue Cantons. Suitable rooms are generally provided and fitted 
up for thesft exercises. 

" In addition to the branches above named aa embraced in their course of study, some 
X^uropcan countries rcquiii- that the girls in the elementary schouU shftll receive instruc- 
tion in sewing, knitting, mcndiug, cutting out garments, and tho work of the huuhehold ; 
while the boys are taught practical gardening, the elements of carpentry and mitilary 
tactice. Many schools have rooms, ganleuh, yarda, and shops for tliuse purpoB««. 




v.— Inspection or Sdpervision of Schools. 



I" No system of solioots can reach a high degree of elliciency without dose and constant 
supervision by competent officers. The truth of this proposition is proven by tho ex- 
perience of all countries. So strikingly true is it, iudced,,that if informed of tho character 
of the supervision exercised over tho schools of a country, one acquainted with the subject 
can readily describe tho condition of the schools. Pennsylvania has all along thought 
that her system of superviiion w.\s one of the most complete in the United States ; we 
J will see how it compares with some of the best in operation in European countries. For 
^ft tlus purpose we will describe in snmo detail the syst-om nf the Netherlands. 
^B " Holland has au area of i;),4C4 square milea, and a population of 3,674,402. In ex- 

^B tent of territory it is less than one-fourth a-s lar^e a.^ Pennsj'lvania, but its population is 
" about the same. It is divided into 11 Provinc«(aud 94 School District*, iu each of which 
there is an Inspector of Schools, making 105 in all. Tliese Inspectors are appointed by 
the King, through his Minister of Public Instruction, and hold Ihttir office nominally for 
aix years, but virtually as long aa they faithfully discharge its duties and beliave them- 
selves well. They receive special training for this work, and while in office are allotved 
to engage in no other. A few statistics will show bow complete is the system of su|>oi^ 
vision of elementary schools, sutgect to inspection: There were in the Ketherhmd^ in 
1S73, 3,790 schools ; of pupils in tliem, 500.05SJ ; and of leuchcre, including beud-ma£ters, 
assistants and pupil teacheiit, ll,4G.'i. With an equal division, uauh Proviuciol LnK[HM;tur 
would have under his control, in a jurisdictiou of 1,2^4 siiuare miles, containing .334,128 




people, 344 6«hooU with 45,460 pupiU, AtuI 1,042 teachrrs ; and each School District lo- 

•pector would hare to supervise, in a jurisdiction of 143 square miles containinjj n popiiU. 
tion of 39.089, only iO schools, with 5, 310 pupils nnd 133 teachers. This ie an Admirable 
amuigeiueiit ; but to make it more effective, there is in every Commune, a politicul tlirision 
oofTupomliDg to our towoships, a local echool bonrd consisting in the Ices poputo'ia Com- 
nanee oftlio BurgoraiulerRnd A«st.>£aors, and in thu inoi-u populous, of notJible p(?rsoiis 
appointed by l1i» L'ommutioCuuncii. The miidiMircoiiHtitiiLingthtvie boanla always bring 
into them Lho Ivading ciiiztius. Tliudiaiesorthe local hcin.rdH and the inspectors in supers 
vising the schools will he ntat^^d in t)ie exact Inti^iiajze of the law, 

" ' The School Board shnll careliilty inspect all schools in the Oommuneg, where elemea- 
tjiry instruction is given. Thoy shall visit them at least twice a year, either. collecEi rely 
or by a deputation from their body. They shall see tliat the regulations cotuwming 
elementary instruction are strictly obser^'ivl. They shall k«p a reconi of the teacher*, 
of the number of pupils and the state uf the in&truction given. They shall -tend in to the 
Communal Council, evci-y year before the first of March, a r»^port, with their observations 
on the f^tate of ft-luration in the Ctimmune, and they simll snnd a copy nf tliia rvport to 
the District Schuul InapRctor. Tlify shall give notice to him of aiiy important alteratioiM 
that ma^ have taken place in the !«tate of the schools ; they shall furuiuh btio oad tlie 
Provincial Inspector with all infunualion they may each reiiuire; thf?y shall afTord their 
co-operatiou to such tvachfii^ :i» may reijuire it, and consider it their duty to promote the 
iotereets and prosperity of the wliods to the utmost ext«mt of their power 

-' ' The District School Inspectors shall always be fully acquainted with tbe state of 
the schools in their ilistrict. Tliey shall visit at least twice a year, all schools where elemert* 
tar)* instruction is given, and keep an (iccurnte record of such visits. They shall see tliAt 
tbe riigiilations couceriiing i-lement-nry injilruction be strictly observed. They shall cor- 
Te3i)ond with the load School Boarda, and with the Communal Councila ; they shall Uy 
before them, aa well as tho Fruvincial Inspector, such proposals as they may think con- 
ducive to the Intcrf ^ts of education. They Hhall report t<a the said Provincial Inspector 
everything wliich, in ^Hsiting the achonls, has nppeare*] to thcra of importonc*.', and furnish 
him aiicli information aa he may require. They shall acnd in to the Provincial Iirtiptjclor 
bt-for<-' the first of May in every year, a report on the state of education in their district, 
with their n^majka thereon, Mid send a ca\->y therwof to thft Rtatea' Dupiities. 'I'hey shiiiil 
promott: the interests of the teachers and tbeir p^rioiltcal meetings, and be present kt 
tli«m if possible. The District School Inspectors nhail have access to t)iu muetinga of all 
local School Roards in the district, and tbey shall have a consultative voice in such 
meetings. 

"'The Proviucial Intspectors sliall, both by visiting the schools and by oral and 
written commuuic»timiH with the local School Boards and with the communal Cmincili do 
their utmost for the improvemuut and ptusiierity of the schools. They shall ailvise our 
Minister of tbe Interior on any (juestions reiipecting which their opinion may be reqaired. 
They shall pre|iare from the annual reports of the District School Inspectors t report, 
with tbeir »M-n uhscrvatinns, on the etnte of education in their Province, and send this 
report, before the first of July in each year, to our Minister of the Interior.' 

" Cousin, in his report to tho French Government, aa long ago as I83G, thus ex- 
plained the working of the system of school inspnction in the Netherlands ; 

" ' Every inspector rc^iiK's in his own di.'*trict, and hn is bound to in«i>eot every 
S(!honl at Iftftst twiop a year, anrl he has jurisdiction over primary ncliools of every grade 
within his district. Withont his nppmval, no one can cither be a public or a private 
teacher, and no public or private teacher can retain his situation or be promoted, or re- 
ceive a gratuity, for no commissioner iia^ any power in his absence, and he is either the 
chairman or influential nn-mber of all meetings that are held. He is thus at the heail of 
tho whole of the primary instruction tn his particular district. Uo is required tu re|<Air 
three times a year, to the chief town of the Province, to meet other District In^eclor\ 
and a conference is held, the Governor of the Province presiding, which lasts for a fiirt- 
oight or three weeks, during which time each Inspector reads a repnn upon the state of 
his district, and brings before the mt'cling all such questions as lie desires to have con- 
aidered. Aa each Province has its own jiarticidar code of regulations, the Provincial 
Board (at whose bead is now the Provincial Inspector) examines whether all the proceed- 
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m^» of the sbvoral Dk»t.rict laspectora hnve beea conrormable t-o tlint particular code ■ 
they look to the strict And uniform excciiiion of the code ; tlicy pa-sa suoh mt-'asiircs ra 
bi-long to them to uriKiiiate, and they draw u]> ihe annual roport, which is to bo presented 
to the Centra] AdministmtJon, and submit such itmcndraoits as appear to them nec^-ssary 
and uaoful, and of which the fVntral Administration is constituted the judge. Under tlifi 

I Minister of iho Tnti:rior there ia a high functionary, the Inspector Oeneral of Primary 
Insbructinn ; and from time to lime a general lotieting i» siiminnnod by the Government, 

I U) be held at the Hague, to which each ProviiiKial Roard sends a deputy ; and thus from 
the Inspector-Oeneral ilown to tho h»cal Insiiectur of the smallest distriut, the whole 

Itriraary inetnictiun ie under the direction vt Tiia|>ectors. Each Inspiiclur ha^i charge of 
lu District, ea^^U Pn^vincial board has charge of his Province, and the goneral meeting, 
which may be called the Assembly of the Hlates-Ovtiucal of Primary Iiistruttion, ha4 
iharge of the wliole kin«doni. All the«e authorities are, in their ^teveral degrees, aunlo- 
gous in their nature ; for ail are puldic fiiiictirmariea, all are (mid and responsible officers. 
^^ Tiie UisLrift Inspector is responsible to the Provincial Board of C-ommissioners, and they 
^^nre responsible to the Inspector-General and the Minister of the Interior, lu this 
^Bearued aiid very simple hierarchy, the powers of every member are clearly detined and 
^Bimitod.' 

^* " The system remainit the same to-day, both in plan and Bpirit, as in 1838, but owing 
[ to the ailaption of modern improvemttnta, its work is uiucli raoru effective ; and it ia 
enough to say in praise of it, that it hs£ made the auhuulti of the ^etheriiuida among the 
best, if not the best, in the whol» world. 
^L " In all that has been said, we have had in mind only the inspection of elementary in- 
HUtructton; it should now be addei) that apecial pmviKton ia made, and special officers 
~ appointed, for the inspection of Secondary, High, and Professional educaticn. The sys- 
tem is comprehensive and thorough. 
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^V " By 8«oondary education, in a European sense, is meant the general education that 
r \H imparted in the schools that srand between the Glcmentary schools, on the one hand, 
[ and the Colleges and Universities on the other. The grade of Secondary school in Eu- 
rope, is about equal to our best High Schools and Academies. Much is done in the 
' uations of the Old World moat advanceil educationally to establish and support this class 
of Mhooh; and intelligent t'oreignurs, studying the syitteni of education in the United 
States, are apt to note our lack of a proportionate number of similar schools as a serious 
defect. L»r. McCosh, President of the Pritjciiton College, an extensive traveller, and a 
close observer, and withal ait anient lover of re]>ub1icaa institutions, says on the subject, 
in an address delivemJ before itie National Teacher*' Association: 

'"The grand wlucalional want of America at this present time is a judiciously scattered 
y of secondary schools, to carry on our In igliter youtliii from what hati been commonned 
I in the primary school^, and may h» so well (Hiiuplutud in our colleges. How are young 
^^ncn to mount from the lower to the higher platform 1 Kveryone has heard of the man 
^■Hjrho built a fine house of two stories^ each large and commodious, but who neglected to 
^^put a stair between them. It appears to me there has been a like mistake committed in 
^^nti^t of the States of the Union. We need a set of intermediate schouls to enable the 
^^Ebler yoiithftof Americii to taKe advantage of the edact\{ion provided in the oolteges.' 
^K^ "To show how rich some European countries are in this class of schools, I wUl simply 
copy a few figures from the report before me : 

"•(/erffKUv/.—Popnlation,* 1,000,000; secotidary schools for boys, 1,043, with 12,(MH» 
teachers and 177.37'J .tttulent.'i. 

"MiM/ri«.— Population, 3fi,000,000 ; Bewnrtary schools for boya, 305, with 3,S0T 
teachers, and -19,280 students. 

" ' Itaff. — Popuiation, 27,0l)(),000 ; secondary Vhools for Imth sexes, 383 ; Ktudenls, 

I8,sn3. 

" ' iiet^lands. — Population, 3,674,402 ; secondary schools, 2 1 £>; teachers, 1,390; 
students, U.j>00. 

" ' Sumhit, — Population, 4,250,452 ; secondary schools, 103 ; students, 1 1,874. 
14 



" * Stn'lztnhii J.— \'t I u\a\aan, '2,GG^,i41 ', socoiidnrv ficboole, 375; leachPts, 1.000; 
Htiileots. 12.750.' 
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" It has Wen nlrcaily KtaUNl that intJufltrial work nf rerlain kinils, cliicfly m-edlc-worfc 
for icifls, nntl gnrdeTiitip fnr boys, fi>Tm» a part uf the cuune of instriictiun in a larcc por- 
tion of th« eh-mentary sclioole of Europe, In addition to this, there has been eatoWialwH, 
mostly within a few years, a large number of special induBinal or trade schoola for both 
sexes. Saya Mr. F. Buisson, a dtlcgate from France to the Vienna exposition aa well u 
to our own at Philadelphia, in hh report to his government reapecting education at the 
former: 'Keatly all countries rival nne anothf^r in their efforts at the present titnc 
to orgattize, partly with ihe funds of the state and mnnicipalitiea, and partly with prirate 
rNourccs, a givnt niimher of institutions, new and <-iriginnl, and designee) lo Form tiie 
treosition between the school and the shop. Some of those which liiivubeL'it in operation 
sereral years, have already rendei-ed great «*rvice lo thut jtart of the working cliM» who 
cau spare their children iu>w, for iht- sake of their incrviL^ed help after having fitiiaf ~^ 
their course of iii&truction.' The United State's has, a^ yet, taken little part id thia tat 
in{?tit ; hut is hi^b liinu that eomethitig should be done to ennble onr youth to learn itMt&m 
and to form iudiistrioUB habit« und a Uifito for work. It is not enough to instruct a boy in 
ihfi biitnches of learning usually taught in our common schools, and there leave him; it 
must bu Reeu to by some authority that he is allowed a chance to pi-cparo himself to earn 
a livelihood. It takes more than a mere knowledge of books to tnakti a useful member of 
mciety and a good citiseri. The [>rut;ent product of our schools seem to he, in too great 
A degree, clerks, book-kvi-pt-rs, sah-smuii, agents, bfha*-eeekerB, and ofHce- holders. W» 
must so modify our syBleniH uf inKtniction ae to tend out large classes of young people 
fitted for trades for biiainenH, and willing and iihlc to work. Europe is teaching us huw 
to do this, and we mu.st liib at her feot anil Ir-arn. 

" The character of this movemcut abroad, in the direction of a more practical educa- 
tion, and ita henctits to tlie working class, to society and to the State, cannot be better 
described tliaD by the translation of somc^ parAgmplis of M. Buie&on'a repui c abovu rt'ferttd 
to. We shall only quote what he says of the movement in certain parts uf Gt-rmauy and 
in Anstria. 

"' In Saxony, contrary to the practice elsewbere almost univereiil in UeriuauT, in* 
structiou iu trader and for buiiiness is maile to foHnw itii Died lately that of the daily |nv 
mary school. To this cLrcnnnttani-e i» ovring the f^Miblishmeiit of tlie schools uf building 
Kt LcipEic, Dresden and utiicr places; and all that fine gi-oup of special i>c1iooIk at Cheuintt*, 
designed to give preparation for mechanical, mauufacturiug atid chemical indtiEtraC' 
iudubtrtal art, etc. ; and, in udditiun, a great number uf lower schools for weaving, lact- 
niiiking, needle-work and wood-carvitig. 

" ' In North 4 !i-rniany the model of the induetrial establishments of all gradps is in- 
conteatably th.'tt. at Hamhurgb. The gen end Kchuol and the special school for building, 
open in the evening and on Sutiday for apprentices ami workni<'n, and every dav to pupil* 
who have the time at their disiJOBal, imparts remarkable instniction in all respecU, in its 
simplicity, its excellent method, its practical character, and the variety of itsapplicntiou* 
The industrial school for girls, which wna founded in ISfii, is managed in the sime spirit, 
and with a auccess equally marked. The organization of these e»tAbliKhmeDt«, ana the 
coHtite of iusit ruction which they have adopted, were the object of the must lively attcuLUHk 
and syraiAthy at Vienna. 

" 'Of all countries in Oprmany,M'urtembnrg was the first to give large devi-lopmcnl to 
iKtpular industrial instruction. The great i^pecinl school for builiiing, at Stuttgard. num- 
bers some aevc-n hundnxl student)', uf whoui it demands fur ailmis^ion only good pnriiiir>' 
iiiKtruction, or the <)uuli)icatiuii of upprentioffs or workmen in this branch of industry. 
The State aids tliu uslabliehment by a yrarly ajipropriation of SCUOC fiuncs. The conree 
nquirea from two lo five years. Wurt,embur;< has also several gi>od schools fur weaving, 
of which three received awards for excllenl methods und the practicid chriiac.tur of their 
work. In all, there are fifty industrial echooU in Wurteiuburg. The (irnnd Duchy of 
Itaiicn has also had for many years in operatiou vfry good industrial sclionU, which havft 
ezemMd a marked intlucncv on the induetrius of the cduqItj'. 
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" ' Bavaria, although introtliicing Lhu kind of practical instruction at a lat^jr Jay thao 
SOTDQ of the neighhmiriiig coiiiitrics, posscset^s already from a lumrtrcd to a hundred and 
fifty iiiHustrial schoola, some of Ihcm elcroontar}', and placed immediately above the 
primary schoole; otliera in a degree higher, eight of them aemnc as model school* for 
fiaht Circles ; and still others devutcd to apecial industrieii as hiiilding, the construction 
of machines, drawing and sciilptiirft applied to the making of fiimitnrie and object* of art 
" all kinds. 

' 'ITie single polytechnic aesociation of the Circle of Wambtirg has established 
within a fpw years 1 1 1 industrial schooU or couraea, of which 16 are for Bpprentii'43s and 
workmen. These difffreijt e«tabli«lim«Ht«, eprwid over a territory scaroely larger than 
one of our French department*, employ 315 professora ^ and teach CJerman, French, Calli- 
graphy, Honk-kt'eping, AriUimi>tic, and the Metric System, with special reference to ap- 
liiicaiionB t(» commercial affairs. Geometry, Oesigu, Modelling, outliaes of Natural History, 
"jrgiKiie, rulilical F^jonomy, etc. 

" ' Austria began the organ ization of industiial iuetructioii at a later day thau Ger- 
many, but she has developed it with a rapidity and a success which are truly extraordin- 
ary. There is no other country, we believe, which has done mure in thia regard within 
the last six or eight years. 

" ' After having placi->J hereolf among the first nations in KuTOpo, fur the encourage- 
ment given to su|K<ririr or ptdyliichnie edncntion, AuKtria had no industrial eKtabtishments 
for the people. Hhn hail re-^ieuihled ten yean ago an army which ha-t at itn head a bril- 
liant major-general, very me^liocre coqw anil divi.iion officers, and no s ihordinate officers 
at alL Between the highest and the lowest industries, as between patron and workmen, 
the tie of union failed. The tnule ami business of the country seemed manacled for the 
want of foremen. The gradual decrease of this middle clasa, the elite among workmen, 
iiidifcpensftblfc as they are to commerce, ftgriculture, mftnufactures, and all other kinds uf 
iii'iustrj', so Htirrc'd up public opinion that the Oovernment, urged and seconded by mi- 
inerous 80cieLie.s ot lftiu!i(^ni«, roanufuctnrer* and economiat«, undertook to e-stablish at 
onee a system uf iiisliliiiioni* for imparling instruction in trades and business, to large 
clni^ses of wyiV:meti aud hiburer* uud their children. The Keal SeliouU were at first 
re-'Tganized iu a way to lea-i frum poSytwUuic iuBtructinn to the higher epi.icial industries. 
Tliun, below the Hiini fSchuoU, designed for the burgher class, they established schools 
more popular and uf a character more specially itidustriiil, adaptwl to prepare foremen for 
different important branches of industry. Suate of these are 'complementary' schools, 
and merely review the ordinary branches of school instruction with a view to their pnto- 
tieiU application, or impart this knowledge in connection with a more special course of 
prejNiration for apprentiL'cshi|) ; others devote themselves exclugively to preparation for 
appronticesbip, and still oihcn oiiBumc as a pn-limluary an appreuticeship to some trade 
or branch of biisiiit'ss. 
^^L " 'Tlina Austria possessed eight years ago threo schools for weaving, at Vio»un,Keichen- 
^|p«rg and Brunn ; she ha.s now added, as popular ' complementary ' achoola, twenty lower 
f schools for weAving, two or three schools for lace-making, and tin many workshop schools. 
Several of theae schools so recently established, receive*) marked cominen elation at the 
Kxiutsitiou, fur the succe»i with wliich they already fipi>ty the lutcst iuipnivementa intro- 
Uuce>l into ihs process of man ii fact uring in the iliflerent stages of their instrnLtiun, and, 
for what is more difficult, the atyle and taste which they apply in developing new deparl- 

ute of design. 
" ' In another branch, the industry of building. Austria for a long time possessed only 

'.stablishment for higher instruction. She opened, in 1842, at Kagenfurt, a school and 

rkohop for the whole gtuup of mechanical industries ; then, in 1864. at Vienna, a n>- 
innrkabtu school lor building, founded by Mr. Maerteus, and aubsidiied in common by 
the ^ilat4.^ thi! Province, and the t.'otnmuno uf Vienna. This cBlablishmenl, which rv- 
oeiv-'s scholars without any other preju-iration than that uf the primary school, liiu pr(>- 
vjiii-l an excellent programme of industrial iiistriictiiui, biilli theoretiwil and pnulical, 
foT ioTcmen as carpenters, cabinet makers, masons, etc. ^'ix <it.lier analogous establiali- 
it'uu have grown an since 1670, in the capital and in ihe provinces, partly fri)ni hubsi- 
iea granted jointly by the ministers of e.iucation and commerce. To this statement wo 

St add tlie special school for watch-making at Vienna; and throughout the Ktnpiro. 
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fiUcfii (iciiools Tor i^iviug iuetruction in the arU of working io wood, murblL* aixl it 
six fur instrtictii n in iiiaking toys ; four for ioalniction in making bafikcU aiut inau ; 
seven for inslructtuii iu making arms and other mc-tallurgic industries. 

" 'Sevi^ral of ihf»e fciuitdntiotis have )>ei'D ackiiowkd^'txl as a public bi'iiffit t>v i 
niral population of the Kmpire. The schools for the 8cuf|itiire of wood, fur 
have created a new kind of busiiiei^s in the mountaiiious districts of Jiohftnia, 8i. 
Moravia, where tlicy make a grent many toys for children at a low pHc« ; and also m 
several localities in the Austrian Alps, in the Tyrol notably, where the shepherds •« 
(ui skilful as thoBo of Switzerland or the Black Forest in cutting in woo^i and ca 
with knives the figiirea of animals, cottageft, boxes and statuettes, without art bat not 
without grace. liesides, in the Duchy «f Salzburg, for example, the local industry which 
had very much sUckcned or wholly disapiM-ared, owing to the exhauation of salt in l}u 
mines, has returned again very opportunely upon the introduction of new kinds of boii- 
n««s, with schools to prepare the young for them. 

" ' Even iiaiuti<; tliu schools that give inatniction in woodwork only, each is retiniivE 
hy the Governroent to specialize wifSciently to accoiiiModate itwlf to the particular need 
and resources of the region in wliicli it is lucatvtt In the Tyrol, for example, the shop-' 
si'hool of Bculptor Greissemnn, at Imst, attrai'ting attention at the Kxpositiou for the good 
tiiste shown in its scholars' work, ui designed to develop over all others artistic cabuiei 
work and ornamental furniture. At Innsbruck, the industrial school applies iteetf Vi 
figures J that of Mondsce, to groups of auimab ; that of Saint Ulricb, to cho soilptore of 
religious statutes, and that of Wallei-n, to the commoner kinds of furniture, and to caais 
fur docks, etc. 

" ■ The indiuitry of glass-nmking, esiiccitUIy in Bubemia, lad, bofurc IBTD, only a sinda 
special B(;hoo], that at Steinscboenau ; at thu pn-fic;iit time liil Lliose who dcjure to leoru tw 
art, ootntnence with the appmpriato studies of Uidusti-iul design, and lipply th<^niselres Ut«r 
to the teohniad work of making ci-ystals, uiajiufactiiritig glsHs and decorating enamel and 
prooelftin. Tliey are now organizing in Bohemia soveml schools of modelling, in xieiw 
th« ceraroio indostries.' 

" To the preceding extract from the report of M. Buiason, we add, for the pnrpose ot 
allowing in some detail tlie working of a "RuroiK-an industrial school, a brief aocount of thf 
' Artiaana' School' of RottenUni, in the NotborlandH, an institutinn thitt was v«rj- huuJ- 
Mmoly ropreaentei) at the iMuladeljiIiia Exp'Ositiou. It will ««rve as an exainplu g( the 
dasB of schools t» which k belongn. 

" llie Aritsiins' Bohoi^] at Kotteinlam was estahlisbed in 1869, and is intended for 
sons of workmen. loonlet to gain admissioo tliey must be from twelve to fifteen yean of 
age, and be able to read and write. An elemvulAry knowledge of arithmetic is also re- 
quired. Thu number of pupils is now about 2U0, and is increasing. They p«y a ainall ftr, 
aiic] are expected to remain in the school for three years. The iustltutiou is both nsdioel 
and a workshop. In the school are taught, for a psrt of the day, llie brunches in which 
instruction is iiaually given in our common schools, together with Algebra, Geometry, 
Eli^mentrtry MeclmTiics and Fhyaics, Drawing, Singing, etc, Tho workshops in wbicli lh«*- 
reniiiining purt of the day Is spent ar« nrraoged foi (litfetvnt trades, nnd are large Hiid eutti 
fort^ble. There are Hbo]iH for each of the following clustea of workmen : oarpenters, Muk- 
smiths, metal-workers, musous, stont.'-cuttei-s, ciibinot-makcrs, wood-carvei-ii>, nthlid-tiimen, 
and others less important. 

" For the following information concerning the school we are mainly indebted to » 
port of the directors : 

"!The pnicticnl instruction, certainly the most irEipoitnot for the chu« of pupibaA^ 
mittod to the iitsiilution, who when tliey le-ave school must be iiL for pg-nctical life, is glTM 
in tJie afternwiii iu sp^-eiul workshops by clever maslM's, where the boys are taughl for 
ciir[>«nt«rs, smiths, brsziei's, | Jiinters, masons, Ktont; cutter", cnbioet-makei-s, wood-i^iin-vrs, 
model Im-s, liirni'i-s, n'ti-. All petty work is entirely excluded ; the boys are as iniii:h as 
possible occupied with work of solidity and utility, either for um in the school, or for sals 
to the trad*'. This instruction is given in such a way thiit, without uxagg mtion, it mar 
be said that tbe pupil, from the moment of eutering tlio school, or in this instance the 
wurkkhup, eutei-s into leal life. In the liciit plueu he is niudu familiar with the lools, and 
iumodiaUily afterward eutruat(.\l with work, which, when dnishcd, liaa a i-ool deetiuation. 
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Ro that Lis task ib nov«r iishIpss in his own eyes. The ftmbition And the dcaiwj W do right 
nre kept more alive in this way, than bv working wiiliout * woll-defined aim. Moreover, 
(ixjwneuce hAB taught that a promise to bo allowed to work at a largo and honajidt pieiw 
of worknmnship exHka Ambition in boys. 

" 'Tho workshops aro oil m f.»r tia possible up to tho standard of the present day, and pro. 
ridoil with nit nea-aaary tools and convonionoaa of tho most approved kind ami qiuJity. 
The boj-s are not allowed oven to handle imperfect or worn-out tooK In the carpenter's 
nhop, whore more than eighty jmpils are taught togeLber, there nre * sufficient numlwr of 
betichcB, with all rciitiinitea thereto belonging ; and in th« sniithiM, with seventy boys, ara 
all neftded forces, anviU, viaet), benches, A«, 

" ' Bi>iti(les, thecontimml enUrgemonta und imjirovemen tn of the MtvemI workshops, 
i«qiiinyl by the increasing number of pupihi, conatructod by the boys thenuelves under the 
ey* of the miuiUsrs, the corjioiiters make cheats for the school, benchwi, trestW, l;iddera and 
st«pii, windows, doors, desks, Ac. The smiths make big iirvils, cramps, hooks, hingea, looka, 
stoves with appurtenancoe, screw nuts, amiths' tongs, gii-dera, &c. The bniziera make dif- 
ferent kitchen utensils, as water-cniis, soap-tiiiti, baking-pans, kettles, dusc-piius, Bpriiiga, 
stair-roda ami eyes, basinB, &c. The bnutii^ra are also taoijlit strotchlng, turning, forging 
and soldoviug, Tim iustnmienl urnkt'i-s, working in tlio ainithiwi, aro Insti-ucteil in the 
enttinjj of scj-cwh and worms, thr forging' nf si^'ol »nd copper and the caatin:: '■*" copper ob- 
jects. The maaonn make ditft^rent jnintM, phtin walla, founuHiiona, chimneya, luches, sewers, 
arohea, &c. The atimw-cutLyrH mtke flhik-stonnH, steps, HtonB threehohla, keyatone>Fi, and 
beeides this, they arR langht the howiiiif of h1 ibs, transpOHing stonpa, pluoing finislieil pioc«fl 
of masonry, flooring tilea and placing plintlia. Tlin jKiinteni are inainictcd how to make 
potty, to grind piint, to st^p. to smooth, to rub, to cut and to set window gl»^, to write 
and n^int lett«rfi, and to imitate wood and marblo. In the worksliopft for cnbindt-makera, 
wood-carvera and turners, (hoy moke benchoi, lime and screw tonga and other tools, 
drawers and modelled and carved omamcnta.' 

" That lliene boys attain a good degree of skill to their work, was plainly proven by 
the collection of articles made by them and exhibited at Pluladelpbiii. Thutm who ex- 
amined them cluselr, and unditi-stood thfl chamcti-r of the inslitutioii mukiug the exhibit, 
were both surpriBwl »ml d'^liyhtetl with th^e result. Their interest wi« greatly incrciBpd 
when told that tlio oxporiuieiit ut Rottordum had shown that boys who are occupied fUQ- 
half the day witli bouka iu the achool, and the remaining bnlf-day with toola in the sliojis, 
make about as rapid intellectual progress na those of oquaj ability who spend tho whole diiy 
in study and recittUion. And in addition, tho mechanical skill they aciinire is of immeiiBO 
value 

" ' It ought to be romarke^l alaoj that the icetraction given In the achool, has eon- 
alAuL rofuToncc to the practical ondii to be attbservod. Take drawing for example. M 
soon as the boys have nbinincil some praiitice in copying mathoniatical problems and con- 
atmctiona from models, they are set to draw simple constructions from life, wood, iron, or 
brickwork, such as window joints, iloors, jambs, ravelins, stair-coaeii, simple roof constntc- 
lions, brace.« nrk, liiiigM, screws, springs, locks, masonry joints, simple stone work, pro- 
filt-<s of cornices, architraves, patiL'l ji^intx, &c. To draw a lock, the pupil proceeds as 
follows: After li«viiig drawn the outsiiie, he remove* tho plate and <1 raws the inside. 
locked as well a? unlucked ; afterwards every part tliat offer* any peculiarity is treated 
sep.Trat«ly and from e^'ery point of view, the outside atid the underside of the slide are 
drawn, and also the tumblers and the spring. Then the lock is ag;iiu put together by 
the pupil, so that at the same time be lta<5 gained a clear idea of the right plsce of every 
part, and is prepared tocomplemeut his tbeoreticnl knowledge by imiking in the shop tho 
articlo he has drawn. Arithmetic, Geometry, Chemistry, Physics and other bnujchea aro 
taught iu the same way with reference to t^e immodiatc practical application of their 
principlM. 

"'The numlier of maetere employed in tho school at Rotterdam is twenty-one: a 
director, who is nt the aanie time teacher of construction and pnijcctive drawing and the 
knowledge of materials ; a aiib-rlireetor, teaching construction drawing ; a teacher of reel' 
linear and architectural drawing; two t«actiera of ornamental and model drawing; 
t«a<!her of physics; one of mathematics ; one for repetition of general branches ; a sin^ 
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-Abenlfca cbv of iDduUid «rTnde Rliiwli, Bbe ifau jni dcMnbed at BoUr 
4Mi. i^M* m a bImc« ■11 tlw oalkai df Enupe, irikoQf or in part w p p urt ed hj tka 
0«rrgni»art, Many irndtatiou dmted lo the nrit of n^wtiae ■wCraiUm in _ 
tmiwhM of iMraiDir aHtcrtauuBc lo lome tndc, ottfipalaoa or ffofMiw). Thm «n 
«cbr^>U of U«, aadMM aad i£«otog5; tehoob of Bdnu^ i^KBllan!, 
fnt*^irf, utkiuttam. KDg^orrrtqgi rcCtfisAiy tarfoj; aeboola of dimvia^ 

: j[rfuf>, Knil«c»pe gBf4«fUSg ; oaTil, milituy and eoomrmal sckoola; 
[ •■<>r>Vo j[r Bat of tlM*e wa casaet ipaak b«», aod paadBg tbem hf. wr 

r.iK*- oOl ■ ' - gmt TcdmieaJ adioob or Poljtachoic CottMea, of ahidt " 

ia kiK>«ti - ' ';- There sr« many locb institatioBa, aomaortbam un a 

•cale, but Um laiodpal oae» R|)ffcaeal«d at the Eipoattioa were tboaa ai ~ 
IMhim, Hoaoov and 8C Petenbur^ Tbe ejUiibita of Ibe Knanan 6chook wen l«etl«l 
M!v:h\in'iy Hall, an'] wmn l>> virj touch the most iyatematic and tastrucuve cuUcctioe 
ubj<M:U vt their claaa un Uw {^uuil ; aod the Uolted Statea tnuM be blind ind<wi. sol 
iirufit by the leaaim the; to admirabiy Uoslit. Tbe acbooU at Uoaoow and Sl Peten- 
burg are m anrly alike in Lhiiir cooraea and methods, that a deacTiptiun of one is ad< 
cri^ioA of txAb. A bri'if aceouDt of Cha schonl at Moscow ia .all Uiat will bt- aUf«ipt< 
bare, all thai ia ncc«8iarjr, I (nut« to awaken an inU>rcKt in the anbj«ei anions oar 

" The Twhnkal adiool at Hoacow ia under the immeiliat« |>atmoaeu of the E 
and poaeeaaea bnUdlnai luitable for afiboola, workahopa, offieea, Ac, and an eo 
fbnd of over 92,000,wH). It haa a ipectal library, containing more than 6,000 
of wfirltx on iif>rcinliiirM, a cabinet of pnyaice, two cbemieal laboratorie«, a cabinet of 
nir*l nxflrlM, a csbinfi. nf nntural bistorr, and ezttfutre mechauica) work? with a 
•tiiitlij', tViiindry, i('c. Tlu- atudt-nta number abuut 600, and tbcy are admitteil 
A MVPtf coiuitetittru examinatiou, embracing the several btanchea taught in the _ 
ol the Kmiiir^. The conne coven lix yrara. The work of these six years may b« divided 
na follow < : 

"* 1. A tlu-^pyean' coufBo uf general itady, embracing tba folluwiog tatHvcta 
Rvligion, Fret'liAiid and Linear Urawiog, Deacriptjre Geometry, Oenoral Thyiica^ Zook 
Botany, Minfriilogy, Cliemiitry, Geudvay, Aualrtical Geometry, Higher AlgebnyDiffi. 
liiil ami InU'jfrul Catcului. tietutral Mrcbauics, Drawing uf Machioo-parta, tbo Fruooh am 
OtTmnn l^iguagM. 

" ' 2. A tlinw yrara' courae of B[iodai Ktudy, embmciog tbe ftillowinu eubjecta : Or* 
uanic and Aniiiytical ('lieniiNt.ry, Mriallurj;^-, Priu^tical PliyHirs, MfK^linnirai ni'"l <'bemtt.*tll 
reflbnolotfy, Tcfllmicii of Wnod umi Mrti4|ji, Analytical Mfvrtianics, liailway ' 
jufdnocnnfc and Oinmnictivo Art, rrojccliiig and Estimnling of Machim-- 
MlUi, InduHtrial Huti«tJc« and Ituolc kccpng.' 

" t'arallcl with theao tlicorrtionl coursee aro tfao proction) eooraoa, vii.i 

'"3. A course of lyitemnlic inKtruotion in th4> school worksUops. Those wo: 
nonnfjit of a jolnora' ihop, with turning leathe, pattern sbop, fiiien' «bop, amithy 
moulding fttitip.' 

" hvfry (ittr of the ahopB ia tinder the mauagomont of a technalngist — spe«KV" 
a ttkilled workman, and ihcir duty ia in irialruct Hin pu}iU in the ru-Jimrnttt of m^ 
jfilifHir. l-AiTy |iti|>il in inhlrui'Unl jti the »h"[u( in turnin,' 
I |nK> '^*'*"L'^"I-*"K ''■" *')*'"" "^ "^ 'tx* nircliikliicHi nrl. I 
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Into M Mtics ot progranire stepg, and the papil be'ins irith the simple ami easy, ati<l 

gm'liially jutises on tg the complex antl difficult. TtKiU, oan afwr another, are placed in 
their hanui, nn<l they are taught tlietr uvea b nil hovr to handle them, aometimea hitr 
to make them, aoU thU procesa goe^ on until they are able to execute skiltuUy the wurk 
or the several shops. Out, to make the whole matter more clejr, we will iatrodnoc, at 
thia point, an extract, modiSctl somewhat in the form of oxpros&ion. from an account (>r 
the working of the echoul by the direcur, Mr. Victor Dolb-Vofiti. lie says : 

"'The auxilarii's uf education appointed for the toaohing of any mechanical work 
whatever, for exam|>ie, lillitrti' M-urk, ani clas&cd iu thrcii cateuuries ; tn the (imt of th'Mf 
belong the colh^olionH of inHtrumnnte employed in fitters' worlc, vith which the begiun-'r 
m\ut make himself perfectly familiar l>efore etitering upon work, and nflervardt to a«3 
those itutniments during the execution of the work itself. To this category nUte alt 
those collocuons of mo<leU indisponsable to the teacher of fitlor*' work, for the parpose of 
demoiutratioQ ; the collection of inairuments most in use for measuring, full size ; the lmI- 
lection of ins'.rumenu, full aizo, for drilling metals ; the coUocUon of instruments, full aise, 
for finiahing, from the smithy to tho fitting shop, inctuaiva And, also, moilels of dlen, 
increiuted in twenty-four timex tlinir ordinary aixe, for the purpose of demorintratriug thr 
fturfiice of the irioiKion ; the collection of m»d«^Uof in!itrument» employee in cutting scrttw^ 
and (luU, iutrvwed six times their onliriary siie, for the study of the direction of the 
angW of incision ; the collection of models of drills, increAtad six tiuic«, for the pracucil 
Btuily of thu cutting angles ; and, lastly, the c'jUm:tioii of iustruruent^ awI apparatus f-ir 
leaching Uie tracing of yut unworkod mutal at'licle». 

" 'To the spcond cat«gory bt lung thu collcctiomiofmodelaapptfiutod for tho systematic 
and j:rAilntioiiary study of hand labour in thu fitters' art. These eoUecUons have the satou 
sigiiihoation with regArd to th<i work of fitting as is allowed to scalea and exercises in iii- 
stnrctioti in music. They are so ordered that the beginner may be enabled to overaome 
by certain gradations the dllBcultiea which present themselves before him. It will be 
mifliciciit bo gtnncu at the objiicts contained in Lheee adhictions to be convincetl chat if the 
puhil, under the guidance of the teacher, carefidly study all the objects embraced in the 
collections, or, in other wonis, oomplete the educational programme of the art of fitting, 
he must inevitably, and tn the most rational manner, render himself familiar with all the 
knuwn practical hand labour of this art. With such a system of instruction, the supi^r- 
vmon of the teacher over the pupils and his obserr&tion of their priwreu become ex 
c«e>ltnelr t-Aiy. He nc-cd only iee that each step in the programme u executed satis- 
factonry by lUf pupil, and putting the next stop before him, give the necessary explana- 
tiitns for bis further progress. By this method instmctioD to classes in the shops is ju«t 
as cosy, and. is attended with the same advantages as instruction to classes in the schonl- 
ivoms. 

"'To tho thirtl category belongs the collection of such articles or parU of machines 
that, in the execution of chem, all tJie pmctical band labour of the fitters' art is sacooesively 
reprnted, having buen uc(|uirod during tlie studies of the previous course. 

" ' What is above said in relation to the manner of study of the work of fitting ^y• 
plii-s also to the other branchitH uf labour taught in the shops, wood- turning, carpentering, 
amithj* and foundry work 

" ' Tn the school workshops, a pupil must make himself acfjuainted with 83 different 
tools in w<x)d-turnery, and 30 casting models and machines; 80 tools in model joinery, 
anil -l^ mtideU iu wood joinings, and patterns, and cmtings; GO tools in forging ; 130 
biiil^ in metal turnery ; and in tno fltting shop he must familiarize himself wiUtliandreds 
of modeU iif drills, files, screws, etc, constructed on n large scale in order the better to 
exhibit the principle involved, and with other hundreds of tools used in the work appro- 
priitl'- to the shop. All through their course the pupils are required to repair their own 
tonU, and to construct &amph s of a nuroher of them. 

"* 4- A courw of practical mechanics in the works attached to the school. PromlliP 
Hhool worksho|)«, ss dtMtoribe'l above, the ^tudenU ar<^ transfiirred to the targi; machine 
ah 'I ■' li-zd to the »chooK whore they are employed under skilled masters in con- 
eti ■ n onieri!. steam enginiw, working engines, pump«. agricultHml michinee, and 

vthvr tiiaijiiiiiory of many kinds.' 




" Th« works coiieisi of the ToUowmg fehops ;— Joiners' shop. Enffineers' shop. Erec- 
tors' gliop, PaiTitt!t(>' Khitp, a \aTge t'or^v wtcli sietim huuimurand fas Ha»t. iron fotiTnlr^ 
with furtiaci;, and Iiwhs foutidry. Tim wurks Imve ulsi* a lirawiug-offiw and a couiiCJng- 
hwise Altachei] to theni. A steam riit;iim tif tliirty-liorKc [luwrr is used for tbi: tvorkiiii; nf 
the sllop^ while the IVundry, wltii fan blast and co>aJ pulvuri;:iiiji iriill, art trorked by ad 
engine of ten-horse powpt. 

" The works art> umler the mnnagetnent of a bead mechanical engineer and an ■»- 
Aistant. The drawing-office is in charge of a mechanical engineer. Th« hfiad ofHceTs ok 
all graduates of the school. These works being within ihe vinWa of the inRtitation. and 
managed by skillful tPclinologisM, would be of important assistance in the instruction <if 
the stiidente. even if tb^y aitoply looked on and took no active part in what is d«n« ; but 
trained as they are to poi-form work of all kinds, no system can be conceivftd b(^ttci oal- 
ciilated to send forth master mpchanics and skilled workmen. It should be added that 
the work* earn, mianly hv thf labour of stndi^nti, from ft3i>,000to $46,000 a year." 

JX. C<i.i|J'AFlLSuN OF THE COSDrriON OF I'IUMABY IXSTRlJtTION IS VAKIOVS 

Countries. 

H. LevaHSRtn haa rca<l before thti Academy of Momland Political Scieitce, of Fnnoe. 
tAHM flgUfPB that nngbt to makr eovmiiments and [teri|i1i'H read, mark, h^am, and inwardly 
dj^iA He has analyetMl the official ivconla pontrilnir/>il by variona i-oHnrnpa to the Bdn- 
oacional Depurunent of the Vienna Rxhibilion in 1873, He mnisarra the statn of primary 
instruction throughout the world by the mtio of the number of children on thfi nciioil- 
rolla to 100 of the inhnbitanla. Upper Canarfa {or Ontario) leads ihi* iRjJmcttct list, 
having 23 per cent, of rogialen.il pujHla ; then fallows tlie Enrojican children in Algeria, 
32.8; N'ew South Waloa, 21 ; tho I)utch Colonios, 31 ; Lower 0«jiad», (Quel*.;) wnt the 
United States, 18 ; Victoria (Attstvalia), 17.5 ; Switarhuid, 15.5 ; PniasJa, IS ; llaviiriji. 
Holland and France, 1^; Ciiimt Urilain. 12; Belgium. 11.9; New Brunswick, Austria 
and H[>iiiTi, 9; Ireland, 8; JlJily, <».o ; Argenliiw Cmifederatiou, 5 ; Obili, 4; Porti^al, 
25 J liuiwia, 3; Bmzil, l.'2 ; Turkey, 1 ; ami Kgypl, 0.3. M. Uivatiauin does not exjMWt 
very ^i-eat ri<«iiilt)> from fn*e rd»c.*tiuu, Ikh»um> lI simply coslis nothing, ard dotilita th* 
Iwnulita of ublig»t«ry iiiKtnti-liun, no Umg ns pi«pli< romain carelesH and indi0erent towanla 
iu He finds that aUi-ndunco at achool la not tiH'ectvd by either climate, nice, or form (4 
^ovemment, and that while certain exclusively Catholic regioUB in Fi-niice have aa many 
diildren on the echoolrolU an in exchinively Frote»tant coiuitncs, he avuws that reading 
among rrotvetant pupils in unoi-e genei-al, owing to the necessity of tbetr |ieruging rtiltgiooa 
worka. 

PART X\n.— AMKUICAN EDUCATIONAL LESSONS FROM THE CENTENNIAL 

EXHtUinuN. 

In the preceding pagev I have sought to bring out, grouped tugttelttu. as many sinking 
laotB as poNiitbli!, connectefl with tho condition andprogrena of cdumtion in the vniioMB 
countries represented at the fJentennial. I havu t-ndwivoured to illiiatrate them either by 
a brief account of the educational exhibits thcmselvea, or in tho detailed or statisticul stuia- 
Diout of oducatiouul iirogrean in the various coutitriei) which I have given, or by both to- 
getJier. The iiemsal of this information, and a knowledge of the facta tbemaelvea will, I 
have na doubt, suggest to the thoughtful reader many valuable leasouK applicable to uur 
own edacatioiuil condition. 1 have venturoii to point out some of thi«R lesaaas so far as 
our country is ooncemeil, in a Rubsequcnt [tart of this report. But I hare thought it d<v 
nrable befoi« doing no to avail outaelvea hi-dt of the calm jitdgmeat and pnictical wiadom 
of oiun^igbboura in drawing BJiuiliLr JeaaoDS of wisdoni and experience fur tlieniMlTHs from 
the educational i/iuchings of ihu exhibition ur.d its mum striking feutm^a. Thta I felt la 
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the raore dceintble from tlio fact tbnt & great similarity in luatiy res|)0ct8 csiuts lu llio 
ctliicatiormi condition of onr country and tbat of Bome of the Amorican StAtCB. With llits 
|Viow, I have splcctivj t.he r^mflrkRon this siiKjpct of tliree or four of tlie lividinf; Amfirir-fln 
lucatioitisUi, n-liODQ cloar views and compi'eheiisive gi'vip of luiud on th« siibjf>ct seemed to 
itopeculiai'Iy Attlioin for thin duty. Another iwlvautagn which itoccuiTed to raewe misbt 
derive from a knowledge of the views of thcBc geotlomon on thi* subject, and that waa that 
thej einhnMdd » survwy of Eui-opc-an Kj-HttMUs and methods from an AniL'T-ican gland-[>oint 
Further, that the educational conlroaUi which they iusLilutod, auit the dofcc'.s which Ihev 
>inted out in their own aytileniR and methods as compurcd with those of others, would 
VTBJ to ufl a dotihl<? If^RHin, Jlliiittnited lui it would be by them, from Riiropean and Ameri- 
, ttEamplea and exi>erieace. 



Extract from tiib Rbport of Hon. B. G Northrop, Secrbtahy to the 
HoARn OF Education for CoNNKoruiT, 1876. 

"The Centennial Exposition was a school for the nation. The lessons are niAnifold. 
The grandest prodact of American education — ^ihe proudest exhibit at Philndplphia— was 
the visitors thcmselvca. T(m product is oa directly tracoablo to our schooU as Are the 
fabrics tliere shown to tht; milU that made them. 

" That so many milliona of people* could attend that Exposition, and that 2C8,fifl3 
by actual count of the unerring tiirnstilea, should gathiT there in a amgle d»3*, not only 
withont violence, but maintaining quiet and decorum, and uliowing proof» of self-command, 
Kobriety and education, reflects niort* honour upon our nation than did all the works of 
art, skill, and inventive taU-ut there displayed. That this Exposition, though receiving 
lees aid from the general governnietit lliun any oUior — mainly a voluiiUiry work uT the 
]teople~tUe fruit gf private munificence, should prove of all othere, our foreign visitors 
Iwing judges, the largest in extent, the best in ({UAlity, the fullest in attendance, and the 
first that ever proved a linancial success, is also a tribute to American Echonls— a demoo- 
».tration of the practical value of universal education, without which ^uch achieveiU'.'ntH 
vould have been an inipoasihihty. Our visitors from abroad were struck by the sell'-poisc 
iind onlerly btaring of our p«oplc-^hy the absence of g^-iidannea, so conspicuous ev.-ry- 
where in the old wurhl. Nuwlicn; in K'mj|H! would so large a throng he allowed to assv-m- 
b)u without the pn'^ence uf thi; military, which masks the nec(>5sity of uonutantly and visibly 
giuirding the State, under the Hemhlance of giving eclat to all public occasions and eele- 
^H bration>i.t 

^B *' Thia Ex{)oHition has broadened the views of millions. It war to thpm the world 

^^ ill miniature, wheru they gained new ideas of the achievements of modern civilization. 
L While examining llie iiruductions of almost jvery nation of the globe, thi?y br«athi?d a 
^K coeoiopolitan air — a Iwallhful corrective of conceit, narrowness, prejudice and exolusivc- 
^B ness, enlarging each oue'a acquaintance and symguthiea, aiul making more real the great 
^H brotherhood of the human family. 
^H '' Travel is an importAut means of education. Personal observation gathers the most 
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* Tlifl total miml'^ nF i\(1inlssinna nt thri j^-ntm was lM)1fl,%A. 

i Pwf, Wm- H. Hrpw«r, whn. w one if th-' lltirrAUof J1I<It^^i, ii^jcnt taort (rf theautiinuiftt t'hiluli'Iiihia, 
Kpofta bj me tbe foUnwiiig ci>nverK&ti<^n nf n foivi^n uflic«r : — 

" I bav« b«sn htm iwMnu i&onthei, and h>ve p«eii gtatX ennria at the EzixMitJcin, nometiioM otvt n hun- 
dred tluniaaod in a day. They uorer tlio (^tuil tllte aiiGi, but tba 8t>ftn|{wt tUa^' ta m« U, that there art na 



rlote, no diatnrbaan. ao vloltmea, sad ret no loliJiKni aro bene to hold tlte pcaplo lu chirak. I h&Ts *««d wnno 
militmry OMOpudw (jjayiug aoIdl«n and oomiaii in thvir imifoniiE lo wo Ui« iuaw, but takinn no part in pn- 
wrriiiiithc ptaca. while tbmlia» bwn no rowiIyiKto. 1 Lavo mko jtUntrof 111 nuutavn-woU draiMd 
wimen furuMkaivli>'-takiaiih"M of aCfainiMo coountiwtuiiar'ii <nic tctiMlf it war*rMl hair, aivil «t«t> iUMi 
«Ur« at K ^Mutiah gUMd'a uriKla iiuifurutor a Tark'acoftumc, aud ill-brKi bi^r* tx^t and loniih nt liia iietiEirv 
tniWMn. la my ouuntry, nu wuinui liuwuvvr itruim ber curioajty, waii!<) sb^w vncli ill brrvliuK ; ami y* 
wlUi all our iwllMiiH*, w« must k«i:|> iHflilI«r< lUwny hI bninl tu restrain llic ]wu|ilc ftrmi •lii-crdvt, riota a 
plU«ge. But with all the ill maiinvn iij Amcrira, t1tt< {>i.'u|i1h iwmii rc-ry IciiiJ, Kt(-[i|>iiii; nnlilv for a roQI 
chair, aiid aven ouuiil*, when th«v« In n hurrltilo r<iih fur tlio c«t«, with pii*tuii;{ and ruiJ«aii!«<>, noljody Hih 
hot mI wiEtn ^ood-nntiirarl. All tht* teeini very ciirirjiiN to me," 
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striking materiali) for ii)vextig.ilion sad ruflevUon. Bui ttie Exposaioii, lik« an extonded 
puioramic tour, epitomized to the many tlit* loMuns which n tri|i round the world ampli- 
fies to a few. Ill a brief time and at comparatively little expense, it showed nuuiy nul* 
lions of people what it vroald have cost each one monthB, if not yean, to learn by travel 
alone. It was also a scliool of fellowship nnd good feeling. The intermingling of out 
pvoptu f^oiu the uurUi aud Boiitli, the east and weat, meeting on common ground at Ute 
Centennial aiinivuri>ary of thu Uepubltc, foiming new social ties, etrengtbeaiag old nwo- 
ciations, kindling patriotic furvuui- and rraturiiizing all, wa£ a timely autidoto to tbe re- 
pellent intlnences of an intense political struggle. 

" Tilt, iiitormingling alao of repn»>entaliveB nf the great civilizud and scmi-dviliscd 
nations of the world, meeting on tho common (^mmnd of sympathy with the progrewk uf 
hiimxiiiity, each nation willing to impart, nn<l anxiuus bo rf<ceive, all ninre or Ibrs proropud 
to deeds of national generosity, and all mutually revealing and discovering nev trait3 of 
exoellenM — ^was of incalculable value in dispoaing the people of the world to international 
pcAcc. Hormiinious conferences in cases of national disa^grecmcntB, and arbitratiotu hite 
thai of Geiiova, will ha the necessary sequences of the hearty international exhibition of 
I67R ; and ao long as Knipp cannons and mimitor tnrrets are sent as ilo1«g»t«a to auctt a 
r«-ui>ion of a c<>mrar>ii human brotherhood, th^y will be far leas likely to do tha.t fearful 
work in the dirstruction of human life, for which they are dealgnod 

" One feature of the exhibiui i» worth noUcing m showing either a nwlical diSvrciKe 
of type between the Occidental and Orientid mind; or else, what in far more pnjbahic, 
the diiTcrt'Uce betw(;«.*n the results of the imperfect, traditional, fossilizfd education of the 
great empires of Asia, and that education of Christian civilizntlun which we enjoy. Close 
observers have remarked that while in the exhibits of the so-called Christian nittion» the 
dieplaya of skill were largely tnwntive, that is^ devising new combinatioOB and appliances 
for increasing comfort or productivflness, the skill of Oriental nations, periiaps no loa 
wonderful ofits kind, ahowed itself to be but feebly inventive, being casentially and UImh'- 
iouiily imitative— A reproducing of old idiias in inntiincrablc fonns of minute cxpertneu 
in handieral^ Invention implies increa!w nf power and growth of ideas and chamcter. 
Merp imitation kenps .1 nation repeating itself for ages. 

"^This tendency on our part to the invention of machines and applianco? wluci 
confer on society new power, and to the bringing forward of new idons which uplift 
whole commnnitiea into a higher at&gc of exist<^nce, and into broader Acids of influ<'nct?, 
may be largely attributed to the nature and the breadth of our popular education. It (lie 
conmion school of Ii'untpe ntid America did have but a scanty corner or two in the vait 
show, it was neverthf^less represented as a leading factor in results, throughout ftll the 
broad displays of inventive genius which filled those great halU. But for the work which 
our present type of education bos dime and is duing, Hachinei'y Hall, at least, would 
have been a« silent hs tlie grave." 

"The Educational Exliibits made by our Slates consisted mainly nf scholars* work, 
tlioto of £uru|Htati cuuntrti^s, chiutly of school apparatus and appliancas, in which they 
greatly oxci'l, and toach us a much nwdeirh'flson. The contrast between Enro|iaan and 
American scliuid rooms in their eipiipments is striking. With sujierior bttildings, and 
more elegant and custly fnrnitnre, our hare school rooms have far less prorision for 
illtistration. 

'■ Stceden. — This was admirably ahown in the complete outfit of the Swedish School 
House, the walls of which were nearly covered with charts for teaching every depart- 
ment of natural history, physiulogj-, and botany; maps, drawing copies, and chart* for 
teaching reading, writing and ftrithmcUc Their charts in natural hiat«jry wer«^ of sucli 
rare excellence, that I trind to procure them for our Normal School, but touiid that they 
were already sold to Japan. I secured two large volumes containing many hundred 
species from their grand herbarium. Here were eight cases containing their ordinary 
species of moss, lichen and fungi. In other cases were stuffed specimens of mammals, 
birds, fishes, reptiles and preserved molluscs ; and minerals, shells, corals, fi«si|a, grains, 
seeds, DUts, woods, and insects. As illustrating a plan I have long recommended to 
teachers, 1 purchased the large cue of native woods here shown, such u any (ouber 
might procure for bis school without any cost. Our youth need Lo be taught the lieauty 
■of our native wouds, and to discriminate the different kinds of wood by the grain. Then 



won? maps ghowing the geology as well m the ge«^niphy of Sweden, nnd nUo the ninfall, 
tcmpt-raturo and aensity of population of the different section* of the country. Besides 
a Ruuill set of philosophicftl and chemical appanttus, there werb shown guumetric forms 
and itieliic wciglits and meaguitis. The latter is aix appliance usually fmind in the schools 
of the continent, and just tit-giritting to be introduced into tlic schools of America. Nota- 
tion is taught in the Swedish svIiuoTh by Wiidles of Hinall slit:ks like h>ng matches, tied 
together in packagea of tens, liiindrHda, thousands, and ro on, placed in a hoard with 
holes in the nnit place for aingl*^ stickR, in the Vena jdace, for the packages of tons, and 
«o on. A clock face with movabb hands eerved to show how to r^md the time, the beiaolieir 
setting it and the acholars reading the time, or the acholara each in turn both setting and 
reading the time. Upon the school oigan was a blank musical statf, on which or an 
ingenious contrivance the notes instantly d&itod into phice as the teacher played the 
inntrument, so that thn notes wero sounded and slmwn at the same instant, 

" BKTjRirM. — In the Belgian school-house were shown most of the same appliances as 
in the Swedish, especially the Rpecimcns in natural history, and aamplea of woods, mine- 
rals, insects, and other objects found in the vicinity of the school ; also, cele-glifll and ter- 
restial globes, g&oinetnc f^rnia, a printed pn^gramme uf Bludy, and a thermoniclcr for each 
room ; a libmry of refereuc<^ books, cupies and modelii fur drawing and for lessons in 
architecture, and a set of metric scalus, wvighl« and meafiures, also a variety of fabrics of 
leather, linen, woolen, silks, and the like, arranged in connection with the material out of 
which tliey were made, and lliis material shown in various stages of growth or preparation. 
The cruci^x and a bust or portrait of the king lu-e usually found in the BL'lgian schools. 
The apparatus for light gymnastics are also common. Gymnastics art- widt'ly practised in 
Swilzcrlaiid, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and some other European countriea. 

" 8wiTZt:KLANU showed most of the same appliances, and beaides some cxcellt^nt 
needle and worsted work done by ^rls. Adroeating indaslrial schools for giria as well 12 
boys. I endeavourefl to procure the latter to Illustrate the practibility of similar work here. 
Tlieae interesting specimens for the present have been retnmed, as originally promised, to 
the Cantons that furnished them, but I have arranged tosccnrc cither these or others like 
them, doling the pn-sent year for our Normal School. The influence of Industrial Schools 
in Switzerland, Germany, and other European countries, is as important in dignifying 
labour as in increasing its efficiency and productiv<> value. GirU &n well as boys are thi-re 
taught, both in the family and school, that to learn to be ust-ful is alike their int«^i-<;8t, pri- 
vilege, and duty. The too common theory with us that labour is a degrading drudgery, 
and the aspiration for genteel enaploymenU, have ruined myriads of our young men, and 
brought financial disaster to the nation. These mischievous notions ought to Ijb refuted in 
otrr echools, where our youth should be taught the u«ce»Hity and dignity uf labour, the 
evils of indolencH, an<l the sin and folly uf this wide-spread disdain for manuat labour. 
This sentiment, that labour is servile and degrading, is one of the worst eHects of Americaa 
slavery that survive it. The Swiss schools not only have l.he metric weights and measures, 
but require the pupils to weigh objects and work out cxtemporizi^d prootema of cost, per 
kilo, of common objects to traffic ..... 

"OsTAmu. — Large and very handsome exhibitions were made by some eonntrie*. 
among thorn our interpriaing neighbour, Ontario, of forms, models and drawings, for nsa 
in the school room, by means of which, the eye may hi> made greatly to nasist, and in a 
measure, supplement descriptiona, whether given in the text books or by the living 
teaebsTS. These agencies are much more extensively employed abroad than among us, 
and might, with great .-ulvantag"', be more generally introduced here, 

" The exhibition of school apparatus made by Ontario was a grateful surpriso to most 
American)!. It was thf fullest and finest collection of school and college equipments 
shown at Fairmount Park, embracing every appliance from the ' gifts and occupations * of 
the ICindersarten to the apparatus of the college. In a visit to Toronto a few years since, 
1 was greatly intcrestcl in the Grand Educational Depository, which the Government of 
Outorio hod established in that city. On the plan of nclpiiig thosv who help themselves, 
kindred to that of thv Connecticut Library Appropriation, the governmoat appropriaV 
within certain limits, an amount equal to that rateod by the local authorities for the pu 
chase of apparatun, )iriKe-hooks, text-books, and books fur school libraries. Thoso a 
famished from the Toronto Depository at two-thirds the retail price, and by the m(1 ^ 
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the guvGrnment ap])ropriaLioii, may bo prucured by any edacalional iiwtitotion at onJy 
one Siird of tli« retail \nicv. Th« graoil exhibit made at Philadelphia, wa* sent directly 
from this great deiiosititry. So far as my ohservatioii basextcoded, the schools of Ontario 
have as yet but partially accepted thb mmt w'uv aud liberat proviaioQ for securing 
fipl-aratua. Their own atittistice confirm my impressions made by visitiog Canadian 
s/hoola 

" But the diBtribution of hooks by thia agnnry has htten Burprising. There have 
been sent to 4,310 Public Libraries over 253.000. and also for awards to scliolan over 
fl27,00<^ prize-buokfi. Th« stimulus to Btudiousnegs by prizes has boBti e^irri^'J farthvr in 
Ontai-in than in any country within my knowledge. 

'•Japan.— The School Exhibit of Japan was a new revelation to many, as inoch aa 

J were her beautiful laoqoer, bronjw, and cflramic works. Photographic views of thfir old 

chool rooms, were shown in striking contrast with interior views of the new. hi one, 

"the pupils sat on their feet, placed behind them in a posture which an American adult 

could hardly take, and sitll Ic*s endure for any length of time, and yet Ihcpostarc which. 

until recently, has been universal in Japan for all claKtea, and alike tlie old and young ; 

the other was a representation of our mo»t impruved srhool room and furniture- . 

"Besidee various applUnccs for teaching gj-muastics, the Japanese exhibit included 
exocUent set of chemical and philoswpluciil apparatus of Japanese workmanship, cau« 
jf shellB, mollusce, replileis insects, bir»is. fish, and prvssed bolanic-al Bpecimens ; aUo 
sharts for reading, writing, aritlnueUc, drawing, and a most beautiful wries of coloured 
Bfaarts ill natural liiatory and botany. I should deem it most fortunate for ConneclicuL 
!lf every school vras eujiplieil with cli:irt« aa mlmirable a» these for teachinj^ natural history 
any iKilany, a set of which, prestrntod t«i mu by Ho». Fugimaro Tanaka, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, may be aeon at the ofGns of the Buonf of Education." 

II. ExraAors prom the Keport op tfie Suprrintkndent of Pirouc Instbuctio!* 

OF THE State of Pesnstlvama. 



" No one can read the stntements made in my Report without oomiug at once to the 
coooluflion t^aL Petmsylvatiia has Boniotliiog yet to learn in oilucatioual aSalis. . . . 
Ourpeofde have the ambition, I iriLSt, to couiparo tbeuiselves not with the weak but with 
the strong ; not with the slow, but with the fluet ; not with tlio bad, hut with ilio best ; 
and the courage withal to cnt4>r tlioliistH (or the groHt educiktional nice, that is priwntnl to 
t>i«t the moral and mpntal CJipabililios of men, and the political vitality of nationa. I have 
seized the grand op|K>rtunity alforded by che [ntemational Rxpoflition held on our soil, to 
itlier, passing by those leas worth gathering, the best and fairest eiliicjitinnal fruits ri{ienoil 
fn other ooautries ; and I would ui-ge immediate action, that we may not fall bohind in the 
noble stru^le, gi-owiug every year more CAmeet the world over, towards a hight'r civilita* 
tioD and a pun-r life. The particular leasons that I would impress upon the Lugisiatore 
and the (luoplu am : — 

'• I. That the policy of placing so nmcli power in the hands of local School Boards, as is 

doue by our laws, has its w^k aa well us its atroug points. Among intelligent citizens, 

alive iu the int^resta of ediicatioQ, it Is worthy of adl praise ; but where au igDOtaut people, 

or a people wanting in public spii'it, elect School Boards like themselves, uo policy could 

sibly Ije worse. Can we not llnd n way to streugtheu what ii weak in this part of onr 

lliystem of public oducatioul Indoed it is vaay to soe that, us a whulu, our oducatioual 

Fforccs uud agenooB can be so orguniiEud iw to greatly iuereuse their Hfllcieney. 

" 2. That the State should lose nu timi* in adopting somo plan of aitling the district 

chool boards iiierectiiig and furnishing schijol-hmises. No more unsightly, uncomfort- 

^able, inconvcuimit, badly-lighted, badly-heated, budly-ventilated, ilt-mrnJshed school- 

boasofi should he permitted to be erected in the State by anybody, to disfigure the land* 

Be^w and disgrace the people. With the same money now sent for the purpose, sohotd* 

hoases of the most approved plan can be built. 

" 3. That the status of the leaclier should be more clearly definod by law, and pro- 

fper privilcgiis bo accorded to those who prepare themselves for a life-work in the pro- 
ee^on, 

" 4. That our Normal School system should be modified and strcugtheoed. It is ft 



folly lauglicd at everywhere in the Olil World, to expect good tencl'ers to grow up them- 
selves, rhey must be prepared. TKere must be Normal ScHooIb, or the wholi" sysivm 
will fall 10 the ground, ana the State should nid ihi-m with n libenU hand. Ef those wri 
have are anywise defective, lot us cure tlieir faults, make thoni what they Bhould be, and 
theroaftcr treat them gorwrously. No policy could bo worstf than starving them to death. 
" 5. That the course of study adoptpd in the elcmentar}' achooU of Europe ationl.I 
tcaeh us that caurse so long used in our common Behoola needs amendmrnt. It shnnld 
he broader and richer. We want less of wnnls and more of thingfi ; less of abstract rules 
and tlefinitiona, and more of living facts. Wisw leachei-ft are satiified that half and more 
than half the precious year* of childhood are wasted by our little bn« ii» n-n effort to leant 
what they are viitirvly incapable of learning. A reform in this direction cannot come too 
soon. 

" 6. That as compared with the best systems of supervision in Europe, our BVetem in 
not close enough, and is too dependent upon the popular will. We need a system of 
RupLTviBion that can keep its eye constantly upon everj' school-liouse, every teacher, every 
class, every pupil, every study j and that will not only permit the officers who administer 
it to say what they think, hut reward them for saying it. 

" 7, That sectJiidary education, invoUing the grading of echools, and iho establish- 
ment of High StdiouU, Acaderaios und SeminaritM, uhciidd be more encouraged. The more 
mechanical facility uf nmding, writing and aritlimt'Lic, lifts a pwijile up uiJy to a very low 
plane of civilivatinn. The btalif has dittii-x in Ihn rmitter of education fur i>eyoml tht; 
establishment of elementary achonls. The highest function of ;l nichnul ayslein is not to 
teach books, but to form character. The primHry school may plant this good seed, but 
it cannot ripen it. What a republic most needs to give it strength is a body of citizens, 
intelligent, independent, self-reliant, virtuous, t.o<i true to themselves to wrong others, 
and too true to their country not to use every etTort to protect and strengthen it ; and 
qualities like these are in groat measure the product of liberal culture. 

" ' 8. That not only the intpreata of buainosa, trade, eommei-ce, and the mechanic art*, 
but the more important and more vital hitei'ents of society and the State itaelf, d«mand 
that our svatwui of public eduattinn I* stippUnted by a aysteni of induxtrial and technical 
schools. Eipericncw in the Old Wtuld b:t.t sbuwii Ui:it tln> thwn'eiical mml the pr-w-'tiL-nl iii 
leniiting, can be safely noiUtl ; wud tliat the workshop cnn be oiatle an ituxiliary Uj the 
school in preparing thu young for usefultiiias. We must pi-ofit by it. 

'* ' 9. That a beginning should be made at uuco for the eetablishoient, ttt Haninburg or 
Plliladelphia, ol a great State Pciagogieal Museum, where all school material that is pro- 
duced at home or abroad, worthy of such display, may be exhibited.' 

" In vitiw of thuHo Iobsoub, and to profit by them, more careful inquiry could be made 
into the cliarautt-i' and working of syMtenis of etiucation in other StMes and countriea. 
France will hold a gn^t lut4-rnationftl E.«tpOBition in the summer of 1878, From what 1 
leurii from those engaged in organizing it, the educational department of the Kxpositiou 
_w-ill be much more full and complete than has heretofore lioon the case at such ex|>osition<). 
Do WL< T ot know that geneml intelligence is easential butb to the prosperity of the 
L.le and the wtlfavr- of tlin SUitt-1 [s it not the nujst potential menjis of pt^omoting all 
a good citiaen could deairo for liiit country, for bin feltow-inon, or fur Iiinitu^If T Let no f;fUe 
^^- eoouomy blind us here. We must provide tin* bestt jroHsible ay»ti*in of schools for onrVoutJi, 
^H if to uAcompliab it m^ney niunt be poured out like water. Tu foil to perfomi our d\i'y in 
^B this r^pud, Is to lose the great Imttle for free institutions. There i» soon to be among the 
^M nations the graudijst stniggle the world ba« ever seen, — a stniggle the result of which in lo 
^H determine wheiv and under what inllucnces the truest manhood is devetoj»ed — the noblest 
^H men grow up. ('eht what it may, we must not be behind in a race that shall test the nuike 
^^ oad metal of earth's bravest and beist, aud that Uoavcu itself will witness with dulighL" 
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111. EXTBACTS PROM THK liRl'ORT OK HOX. ThoMAS B. StoCKWRLI, StATE COM- 
MISSIONER OF PuRi-rc ScnooLK, Kiiodk Island. 

" One of the questions fVeqiiently asked In reference to the eilucational exhibit, 1 
of what use will it be I It certainly served n two-fold purnose, by pi-esenting for iaq 
tion of others, that from which something might h« leornea either to avoid or to imiU. 



aii>l a1si> by Rwakouiug UDOug our tvachtn and «cI)im>I offioen, a deepvi ititen>«t in 
(I |>arimciit of ihu vxliibition, an<) thus renderiat; tbeni more ot^r to •tadj' it «id ol 
from it rrvali irifunnauon, new idvofi and better methods. Tliu exhibit, moreover, rrn-' 
(Icrad it possiljlti for us to inHtituie tiLiin|)ari8oas, and form judgmenta ae to our present 
sLaUis, oiir needs and our ca)»irity, that would otherwisu have been impoeaible. Like «U 
investmi^nts in the line of eilucAtion. it tloes nut pay its heaviest dividend the first year; 
iHit as jL'nr after shall pass awti.y, it shall be compounded again and acain, till the returaj 
shall be many fold, in the hroatler culture, the clearer thought and the greater power 
the trncbori^ with a more simple, thorough and Bystcmatical training of the piipila. , . 

" Many lessons were enforced by the exhibition in a way that could not otlierwiM 
have been donp. Some of thesG lessens I feel it my duty to suggest here. 

" First of all we need a more general and thorough knowledge of the jn'ouw of teach- 
ing. Too many of our teachera are still, after years of experience, making vostly experi- 
ments, that a reasonable knowlwlge ot the principlps of teaching, wouli^ have ahowu to 
be impracticable. Pedagogic science i» w< capable <^>f accurate presentation aa any, and i« 
B» readily mutereKl ; and he who has been taught it« principli-s »>■! thfir relation, mu*t 
be as much licttcr (iiialtGeil to apply them than one who is wholly igimraDt of tVem, as 
the masu-i of any other Kcieucu is superior iu its application to a novice, 

" Another point closely coonecttd with this, is that we may improve the character of 
our primary work, by devoting more time to the development and culture of the perspec 
tive faculties, and less to the reQeclive. At that age cliildrcn are not fitted for the latter, 
while the former is in perfect harmony with their natural development; but they need 
careful iostniction in (ho art of seeing aa much as iu the processes of reasonine* Upon 
tfao tight or wrung use of their eeiises will depend the accuracy of the knowledgu vrhtch 
must serve as tlie banis for their judgments. Here, as in thn mutter of professional skill, 
we must take lesaana from our (lernian friumU, and avail ourMdven uF the opportunilirs 
afforded by the liehl of NnturnJ Scinncn. 

"Instruction should be more thoroughly localized. What evrn the branch may ba, 
it should be illustniteil as far a.4 pu^iiblo by Tefercuce to that with which tbn pupil ia 
fiimiliar. Especially is this true of the Natural Sciences and geography. With tlie uh- 
ject of thonght immodiaw-ly befort- tlicin, the teacher can alniosL unerringly detect ih« 
false impressionfi or the wrong cnntvptions nf hii pupils, and thus pn-vent much eul<^- 
nueut error. Tlien, when the pn|)il has become accustomed to this w^rk, be is qualified 
to enlarge his field of inquiry, and extend bis observations through the media of tltu per- 
ceptions of others. 

" In geogmpliy, to which allusion has been made, this feeling of localizing the tnatmc- 
tlon would also secure another change whiob seems to nie very desirable. U was notice^ 
able in every Kuropean exhibit, that this subject received its cliief attention from a point 
of view quite neglect«-d among us, viz., the physical features. Tills aspect of the suojixl 
was always pifsenled, whether on the textbooks, on the mapj, globes, or in whaterer 
way it van brought before tho mind of the pupil. Helltf maps and globes were iiniver- 
std^ so that a pupil's idea of a country nuist be aesociaUd with its physical conformation. 
Such a knowledge of a country cannot hut be vastly more valuable, tlian one which omit* 
it, for very mucn of political and deseriptivc geography ia dependent upon the physical 
eharaetorl^tics. 

" i\ mutter of flp'_-ciHl importancu to om own SUite ia Uiat conneet*-*! with liio subject 
of Dniwing. Tliiu exhibition baa demonAtrated beyond a <Ioubt, buth the* iinportanetr itnd 
the fi-uaibility of training the pfw^ple to a higher ajipiv-riniion of at-t on the one biui-l, itnd 
to the nef|tiisition of a more truly artiittic itkil) on thu other. Of the ex]iedieacy of tak>ns 
the neceaBory Hteps to secui-e these resulbi, tlieru on^ht to be no question uufter U)0 experiein^ 
of Great Britain. As itii inve&tniont atoiir*, the manufacturing ilitei'Wta of Rhode lalaud 
cannot atlbnl to allow the opportnoity to be n^Iecte*!. 

" The provisions adopteil in many foreign countries iu roforonce to tbo onvtion of 
Bch'rtjI-houses au^gjeated to me the query whether the beet interests of all pailieB, do not dc- 
tani.d tbat with na there shall bo an authoritative supervision of Hdiool builijinga as nh/itl 
piwent the construction of those which ar« conspicuuusly faulty in their essential features I 
The principle involved has already been recognized in codes adopted by varioua city got- 
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cEtuncuts wilh referonce toccrtniu cluwics uf private buildiiigs. How much dcatiT tlio 
right lo HL-cuio thu jirutvclicu uf ym;nil interests iu publiv buUdiugs. 

"'Vhnlnst Kuggestiuii I would miiko in with reference to tbu Hilvisiibility of creating in 
connection with our Normal ScEioul ii iiinseuni of p<?dagogic nmterial. UbIlouIiI \k culWtcd 
hy dE^jrees an necesaity caljH and iiieanR permit, till wb bIihII Iuitq tljere as complete a set 
fts possible of all the app»ratiiH iieedle<I, or found to be really HPrvjcaWe, in a RchooUroom. 
It mriy serve at onoe as a metuis of insl ruction in the school, luul iilso nfTonl an opportumCy 
of study or invcstigution to teachers and school ofllcera thraughuut the Stutos. 

" If wo give hcfxl to these and aimilnr Icssonn derived from the oxp<irionce of others, 
and attend to the donianda of our own conaciousncas, wn cannot fail to build up a fii-m Viiisia, 
and to creatf? fiticli a syEtem of instniction aa Hliall bo consiatent br>th with the rightf< of 
the child and the reHponaibilitiea of the Htale," 

TV. KEPftBT nr the Has. T, H. WaiTB, Illinois EoiioATtoHAL Stati Aobst. 

" ThtT* i» need oi greater pt-nnaiifncy In the plan and moans by which uiir work i« 
carried on. The policy which leads Ui (iuccetuj in any oonimcrctal enterprise will apply 
as forcibly in educational work. Careful management under compctcut anil perina- 
^UiDt direction have built up the great business establish men ts of the country. If our 
eilucaliona) progresg shall keep pace with the growth of onr iaduetrial interests, or with 
ihfl inttilectual advancement of other countrieB, it must he managed aa welt When 
the Czar of Kufeaia, in hia projects for developiiiy the wealth and iwwer of hia country and 
educatin;; his people, ^ndua man iittcd fur u cei-tain work, he piiti> him at it and keeps 
hitn there. As a rtHult, therp wua in the Kuitsian department uf the cxposiUou an array 
of material for illustration in teai'hin;; almonr, R%'i>ry branch nf knowlnlgo, prophesying a 
fntan progress for that natinn which we ran hut poorly conceive. The tniitniction in some 
of her higher institutions is even now pqnnl to that of the best schools of their kind in this 
or any other country. Already the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has intrcluced 
her methods in some of its deparlraeiils, and other similar achools ari: contemplating the 
inm^ action. And all thi& ia mainly thn result of one man's labour in giving shape to her 
educational work. So in otiipr Ktiro])can oountrnw. Their system is permanent nndpriH 
grtasive, their admin i at mtioii ii fixed, and their teachers aitj teachers tor lite. 

" Ontario. — In visilim; the educitional exhibit of Ontario — a display which found, 
from its peculiar character, but little coniin;tition from our uwn State* — oiicmetmeu who 
have been connected for years witli tlie control of her syjstvm uf schooU, men who were at 
the out«eL eekcted because they were fitted for their positions, men who uiako their plans 
lor their work, and then work to carry Ihera out. They are never deterred from a course 
which they are certain would be for the advancement uf education for fear that it w ill ex- 
cite the prejntlice of enough voters to control the nominating i-aucus or political election, 
and thut the people wonhl then I'etire tliom from otlice iin>i so tlieir plans he overturUi-il 
and their work destroyed. On my return from Philadilphiu, I had tlic pleasure to meet 
in Toronto the teachers of the Province in their annual meeting, and an opportunity to 
learn somethinj^ of the working of their system. Thi^y informed me that some of it.', mi^t 
valuable featured, when introduced a few years since, encountered the pn>j«dice of large 
numbers of the [icople, and even of the teachers theniwlvee, Tliis feeling has ^jradually 
died awav, and now all recognize the wisdom of the regulatiooK. 

"I do not wish to 1w under^itood as oommending all the features of their system. 
Some of them would be no improvement upon our own. But this one of gri^attfr (kt- 
manency of administration, and iUi independence uf the party feeling that pn-vaits nt 
popular eleotioue, might, it seems to me, be profilaldy adopted by us. 

" PekNSYI-VANU. — But we need not go outside of onr own counirj'lo leam the same 
leason. There was not a single state exhibit which was more extensively visited, more 
widely commended, and whidi brought more credit to the Americau idea of education, 
than that of PennsylvaniiL As an exposO of the working of all the inlueation.-il ageurirs 
of a state, both public and private, advanced and elementary, reformatory and ch.-\ritable, 
and of the meiincj used in pnxhicing eiincalional rasultH, it went far lo kIiow how gmnd 
the educational feature of the exposition would have been, had it received its proj 
deacrta at [he cut&et, and bcvti curried out accurJiiig to a well'digeated plaa. 
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"Tlie furourable eircumsUnces urxlvr which this exhibit was prepared made all thii 
ible ; but it could tiot have been done even then, bad the State of Pennsylvania bna 
in the habit of cIiHii}niig her State Suptriiiilendent every tvro, or even every four * 
The enlistmeiil uf all Iho forces which were tributary to that exhibit could bo duii-.- 
by a tnan who was familiar wicli hie nwourcc-a, and who knew how to luanlial ihciii i 
iicbioD. Such a knowlfilge c;<}in(>a only by long acquaintauiM.' with the whole Bitu:i'i i 
And ho would not havr bei^n able to present those s|>liMi(lid reiiulu, had the fltn(.>ss uf ht; 
briKt of subordinate ofTictrs for their [wsitiune been decerciined by the delibenituiDB of a 
liolitical caucus. 

" Let us ask thut our edncational work be liftad above such aRsociations, and tluit i^M 
be treatfrd with that consideration whicli its importance demands. Eduoatioti known n^^J 
party, and violence is done it when it is dragged into the arena of political strife. Upn^^f 
It dqiritd the pro)^^ and the vcty life of iho state, and it is entitled to better treatmea^^^ 
from her than to bo made the foot-ball of party strife at ihc poJla. ^^ 

" II. A Mtimd lesson taught by the exposition is, that our primary inslructioD deali 
tuo much with tlie uhstmct, too Uttte witli the rwncrfte. The exhibits from tltta country 
showed an array of results of school work. Other conntriM sliowr-d very little of tbi«, and 
more of the means for working out results. 

"The abstract has its origin in the concrete. Couccptious, the material which fur- 
nishes food for the judgment, come from things. If » man has convictions which lead to 
a decided cbaroL-ter, they arise from clearly-defined thoughts. These can be traced bock 
through judgment, comparison, and conception, to fir^t impressions. If these impresaiofii 
are exact, truthful, there exists one condition in the formation of character. If they rest 
only on the appeal of the teacher to the immature imagination of the child, they lock that 
coropleteneivs which in neceesary to a clear Rom]irL-l]ensiun and accurate judgment. The child 
iit-eds to be awakened from th'C condition of a recipient uf vague notions to that of au 
active searcher for truth. Through the avenues of the senses he forms impresstooa which 
are original, hence clejirer. 

"Our primary schools should be supplied with greater abundance of aids to the 
teacher in giving instractiun. The schools of technology, natural history, and art, crni- 
sider such means a necetssity in their woik. A strnnger reasoti applies for furniiAiiig 
suitable objects for use iu teaching chilJren, whose work should mainly be to acquire s£- 
-curate impressioDs of the world about, them. 

"SWEDES'. — To assist in conveying an idea of ber schools, Sweden erected in Oie 
ex|wsition grounds a country ftchool-honse of her own importation. Under the same PX)f 
was a home for tiie master of the school. Tlie school-room was fiiruisbed with sin 
seats and desks, Bubetautially aud plainly made. The ti^acljer'ti desk lia<l two divisii 
with locks and keys. A cabinet orgim stood -in one corner. - Among the apparatus 
teaching geography were globes, a frame for maps, nmps of various kinds, and a bt 
board upon which were permanently drawn an outline of the country, its rivers, and 
buundaries of its politicid divisioTis. Upon little blocks were printed the names of the 
divisions, rivers, towns and cities. The work of the chdd was Co attach its proper name to 
each object upon the map. 80 this subject was taught in a way inferior only to actual 
travel. Kor mstrnction in numbers, there was a blackboard for nsi- in teaching lb 
furmatinn, antl the mctliod of writing an<t rcjiding them by means of objects. From 
the pupil g.iins im actual comprehension of numlter. instead of a familiarity with cerlAi 
fonns of wonis which arc meaningless to him. For teaching botany, there was a la 
variety of charts and a collection illu<itrating the flora of the whole country. There \ 
also a collection of mussea, and one of cuUivAte<l products, as nvts, seeds, etc. Thrrc \ 
a set of apparatus for illustrating the principles of nalumi philosophy. There were cabinets 
of natural histoiy containing stuffed beo/tts, binU and (ithes, snd spocimens of oonds, star- 
fithes, crustaceans, m<dhiscs, inwcUs, rocks, ores, and fossils, I have l>y no means named. 
everything. By means of all these, the child, under the instruction of its teacher, fo 
a ItuB idea of tlie various subjects of its study. So the mind grows by an exercise of 
own powers. It becomes strong by as'-imilatiijg its nutriment. 

"BklciUM, Ki'SSiA, ywTT2Ei:L.VNl>.— The exhibits of ether countries might he 
scribed in detad, each showing its peculiar features, but it is not neccseory. hdginra 
{nreaeoted its school>house similarly fuFDisLed. At fiist the Kussion exhibit reminded 
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no of an immenae toy shoj) withoul nny particular purpose or system. But snbsMiuent 
.study revealed tliuL vvury article was fur a piirpuee atid that it vas of valiia1>lH tservict; in 
'ristruetion. Bo Switxerlaiid pn»entB(t its dimpliiy. That of Ontario has lUrcaily been 
,llude<] to. 

" In thifl connpction th« (|uetitinri arises, whethur our statu, ur a sjiij^lt- county, cannot 
rncourage its Fchnfils to fiiniisli tlmir houses with tlie*P appliances, by arraneiog for a 
supply at a mto winch will be within their means. Ihore are many thingii which are as 
mucli a necessity in the school-room, if we cunaider what education really is, as the slaves 
on which we cook our food, the tables from wliicti wo eat it, or the chairs on which wt- 
flit, are neoeBsities for our homes ; and they i»crca«e the efficiency and pleasure of school 
work aA much bb do these iinplementii economise the labour ami add to the enjoymi!nt of 
home. The proper anttioriuea can agree with a manufacturer to supply such of the 
schooU of ft county as desire it, any article at a stipulated reduced rate, at the aame time 
encouraging the xchonls and saving them the iiiipoMtions practised by agents whojie pro* 
fit* depeiKi up >n the credulity of their cuBtomera. 

"There are other lesuon* which the careful observer learned from the display at 
Philadelphia. I will name only one more. It is for those of us who anr teacher*. 

" ' A workman is known by his chips,' is a homely saying, but full of signiricance. 
lo the pujiiltt* wurk we sev the teacher atf well. In the neatness, the arrangement and 
the general .-ippi'arance of impers from schools of about the same gnule, there was a great 
oontraet. Often one wai^ remimied thH thebc things important as habita of life, are too 
little thought of in the tmining of children. Penmanship is too much neglected. Ortho- 
erapby, so long as the present system prevails, will always be a stumbling-block to pupils. 
iBut greater excellence than m!inu.4cr)ptit generally show ought to be attained. Thi* 
character of the sentL-nce* used Loo often fumiahcd ground for tho charge that the study 
of grammar is a nieaningless form rather than a practical renlity. The rules fur the use 
of capital letters, esjiecially at the beginning of a aentfinoe^ seem to bo good to learn and 
recite, and nothing more. 

" If ] may he allovred ttj make a single suggestion in this oonneotion, it is that as we 
ourselves rise, we lift up those about ns. 
^K " A leAson without a point fails to accomplish its full purpose. The following 

B*'"^"S*'^ *^' "iggcst'^d for the consideration of those present : 

" 1. That the teachers of the state secure the establishment of an educational de- 
partment in their county or district fairs. In this may be exhibited articles of school 
■furniture, apparatus, pl»Tis and modela of schoul-hauses, school-books, specimens of work 
done in the whooU ot the region, ami any other things poaseasing an educational interest. 
An exhibit of simply the things necess-ii-y in every common school would be very sugges- 
tive. If steps be teken in season, plans cin be matured by which specimens of penman- 
ship, drawing, spelling, and other written work from different schools, can be presented 
in BVich form ag to be attructive to the public. Priaos might be awarded to thei school 
showing the best results reached in accorlanon with spedltc rcgulatiun<i. In this way a 
greater popular interest in erlucation can be excited, a stimulus to do better work in the 
schools given, and (he ingenuity of teachers exercised to devise improved methods of 
teaching. 

" 2, That this assoeiation encourage teachers and others to present for general in- 
apcotion at its annual mi^eting.^ any apparntiis or other aids to inatniclion, whether of 
their own invention or otherwise. The display now made by the publishing houses is of 
this nature, and [(ossesscs groat interest The enlargement of this feature of our gather- 
ings would bring a corresponding increase of profit, 

" 3. That chis liody present to the schools of the stat^ a scheme for their encour 
agement in pnrsning speci^ed »ludies, the work done by ear.h to be presented for exami- 
nation at its annutl meeting. Certain conditions could he made ncc^rding to which the 
^acbools should present their work, and comnv:te'>s could be appointed to pass upon its 
seritJ) and give their decision. This undertaking would involve much hibour, nut the 

to be accomplished would warrant the effort. It is possible that the association 
laid award prizes or give some mark of distinction to the schools showing the greatest 
tcellence." 



PAUT XVII.— CESSON'S FijK CANADIANS flHIKI-'LV KDUCATIOXAL 
riEKIVED PROM THb; IXTEUNATIONAL EXHIUUIO-N. 

(A Lectcrb Delivered Bsruuc O.stauio TsAaaBRs* Assooiationb, Ktc.) 

On the lOtb ofMity, of last y«ar, tliere was opened iu Ul« City oFPIiiIa(lel|ilua. 
oiiu uf the gnuidest schools of Object Lustiuii Tvaching wliicl) any one on this oontiucni 
had erer seen. 

It was great, in the first t>Iac<:, for the comprobensive and ktrikin^ Objt-vt Les«uu« lu 
NatioDol Life, ^xtic^nal Geography and N'atioaal Judu^uy whirh it taUj^hL ^'utions anil 
c<iuiitriP6 wUivU tu tht; unlinary Ivarner from Uie text liook, wer« na far nlf uuil tDtangilil« 
as the fabled land of El-Doradu, or the garden of the HesperidcA, were bruught into ctuse 
view, ivith » dislincCn^as which ^urpriwd »nd auiaxed him at tb« rvalily. E^pt, China, 
Jtpau. Rnsaia, Bruzii, aad the ladles, wei*e thu8 bcforu his vuuun, ito lejis in tlie porsons 
of the brona.^!, pig-tailod and almond-eyed natives of the one, than in the men of strange 
g|>eecli and dusky hue of the uthcrs. 

Then, iu the secuud place, thuru wure tbi strange aad grotesque pruduutiona uf native 
skill and ingenuity, with " the barburio piforl and gold" of the hall-civilized nations of the 
eaat, mingled with the refineni«nt and elegance of Europb and Aiuurica. 

Again, there was rarely seen in snub clu«e proxiutity and union, such a varied coDi- 
binaiion of the charactemlics uf national Ufo and industry, uu were here brought out, 
with the vivid difitinctness of & pHtiurama. 

In passing up and duwn the long avenues of the Main Building, Lhvru was one thiMjj 
whicli specially struck thu eye of i^very Uauodlan visitor, or that of a Briton, and thai 
was the name and nutioual nymbuls of uur mother-land from across the sea, which, in 
all the industries and purauits wliich render her so famous, was so well represented 
there, Surrounded a« she was, with her nobk group of culuuics — Africa, Australiji, the 
Vmbi and West Indies, and our own Dominion —many of them rtiprv«enLing an tncipieui 
nationality, and that, too, with oil the self-reliance, strength and profusion of material rt> 
»i>urc«s which well bccomi^ the »ttw and daughters of the I'oreiuusl empire in the worM. 
It was an impressive sight, full of signihcance, which was not lost upon out Amenft«ii 
friends, nor upon the rcpreseutntives of other nations, gathered there to witness sncb u 
brotherhood of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic freemen clustered around tlieir iiup«rial mothtr. 
\Vell might the t^ueeu uf such au Empire, like iho Kuman Matron, Uurnclia, |Hiiut, wti 
a flush of pride, to her nuble group uf Colonies, in all tlieir glow of youth und manlj 
strength, and say with iiuth and dignity: — "These are indeed uiy Jewels/'— the Only 
Adornments hefitting the mother of such a galaxy uf youthlu! nations- 

Gnt, among the suns and duughters of this great Empire, none enkindled a warmer 
glow of satisfaction at hur wonderful growth and progress than did the United Statrs uf 
America. It is true tlitit «hu ha<i challenged n great inU-rnaliunal oompurison of her own 
industries and skill, with ihuse uf the old and renowned countries of Europe, whose a^ 
was bt lejtst ten times thai of hers ; and whose industrial skill and resourcfls she knew 
were almost inexhaustible. But she was on her own soil, and that tliis gave her an 
'mmense advantage. 
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It ie no less true that, having (jiveti "this challenge, ever/ spring of h« smbition u 
ktion, WAR quickened, that she shoiiM not aulTcr herself to bfi vorftt«il in h morannt«ti«, 
ihoQ^h peaceful contest like this wliich she iieraelf h&d invited. It was, therefore, tha 
gri'flt^r itleaeuro (which wiie sliarud in alike by vigitorft from thn lJniu>fl Kingdom and 
from all thi-! Coloui**) to mark how well this cMeat of Britain's offspiing ft^yinitteil hcr- 
«elf. It was no le«s a pleasure to witDess the vast proportiona t;. which she had growa 
during the first hundred yeara of her national exlatenoe, and to see i-vidonces on every 
hand of bow fully et^ulpped she waa for this gi-eat international conleet of industry and 
•kill 

Qlanciug, too, at the numlierleM foreigtt exhibits, which were everywhere so exten- 
sive and so prominent, the visitor began to rualiio how grand a school it was for him in 
which to learn impreiMivc lessons in regard to the nambcr, extent, peculinritieH, social 
coudition, jiroductions, prowoM, science and skill, of neaHy every civilized and half-civi- 
liet-d nation in the world. It waa no wonder, therefore, that visitm-s to this vml aggre- ■ 
gallon of the industries, commercial products, and intellectual Ufc of the world, should, 
on their return home, prov« to be the pioneers of hundreds and thousands of others who 
also came back equally delighted and profited by their visit. 

Before dealing with the general details of this grwat gathering of nations in the New 
World, I shall for a few moments glance rapidly at the more important of the national 
uud inlematioual KxbihiLions which had preceded the one at Piiiludulptua. 

ThL- instinct which impels to a national display of prowess or skill, and a local compe- 
tition for honours and distinction in both, has long been characteristic of flcmi-civifued 
ajid civilized communities. The Olympic gam«a of cUsaic Greece, the chariot races of 
ancient Italy, and the tournaments of mediieval times, were followed at tnturvaU, and in 
a more practical age, by the great commerdal and industrial gatherings of Venice, Russia, 
Prance, and England, bringing them down — but only as national gatherings of a local 
kind — to the days of the present generation. Thu», the first induBtrlal show, or " trade 
roament," was held in Venice in 1208. Subscr]uc'iitly, to facilitate trade between 
rt« of the extuDsivo Russian empire, n great fiir had long been held at Mitcuritf, and 
afterwards at Nijoi Novgorod. Id 1699, an Exhibition was held at Leyden ; in 175G, 
the Ijondon Society of Art* offered prizes for specimens of decorative manufacUinss, such 
a.t tapestry carpets and porcelain. The book fair of Leipsic has long been famous j but it 
waii iu 179i), and io France, that the germ of a Nattona] EichibitioQ first developed itiself. 
It grt'w rapidly there-, however, until at length, in the thoughtful mind of Prince Albert, 
it expanded Into the greater idea of a grand gathering of nations, whose contests here- 
after, as he had hoped, should be those oidy which wuuld prumole the arts of peace and 
indubtry. 

Most of us remember the wonderful success of that first great Interrutionul Exliibi- 
lioDi of 1851 — the marvellous structure of Sir Joseph Paxton, which arose fairy -llkv in its 
proportions, covering twenty acres of land, aiid lofty enough to enclose within its ample 
BjHicu some of the noble elms of which Ilydc Park (wlicm it was erected) was so jusUjr 
]iroud. A recent American writer thus recalls the incidents of this memorable foi 
runner of subsequent Internationa! Exhibitions : — 

'■ Novelty and innovation attended the first step of the great movomcnt. The desig 
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of the sCractare made architects open their eyes, %nd yet its origin was humble &nd prac- 
tical eiiough. The Adam of Cry^^lal PiUiLcea, like him of I'Mcmi, was a gardener. Wlii^n 
Joseph Paxlon mised the pAhn-hnuNe at Chatftworth, he little suspected that he ikh* 
raising a structure for the world ; that, to borrow a simile from Im own vocation, ha vm 
^Htin^ a hiilb which would expand ioto a tihape of a« wide not« as the domea of Florenoe 
arid St. Sophia." 

The result may be summed up in a few words. Out of 240 competitive plans, thoM 
of Joseph Paxton, the head gardener of tlie Duke of Devonshire was chosen. He himaelf 
waA kniglit<>d by the Qnecn when ha had demonstrated that bis fairy-like structure with 
its firmament of glues overhead had a local habitation and a name — that of tbe famoos 
Crystal Palace of IH&l. The cxliibilioo itself was luuiiztugly succossfuL It cost about 
&1 ,500,000 ; while its receipts during the five months it was kept open, nearly S2.5O0,0O<V, 
The nnmber of admissions was 4,740,000. Out of the surplus $1,000,000 grew the ger 
of that famous South Keuslngtcu Museum, which to-day stauds at tbe bead gf the 
popular and attractive musuums of Kurope.* 

The remarkable success of the London lat^mutionAl Exhibition of 1851, acted aa an 
extraordinary stimulaut to tb»t class of |)opular " Expositions" of industry everywhere, 
so that national auil international exhibitions soon became an epidemic. The spirited 
City of Cork led tlm way in 1852. Dubliii and New York followed suit iu ISS.'l ; Munich 
in 1S54, and Paris in 1866. Then there was B lull, until Manchester, in 1857, inaagu- 
mted a graud " Art Exhibiticjo," which created quite a sMisation. After « little bcwatbiuj 
splice, the int'cruational mania for " £xpodtionB," as the French dc6tgnate them, soon 
broke out again ; and Florence iu 1861, London in 1862, Amslenlam in IS64, held suc- 
cussCul industrial gatherings, which stirred up such a feeling of emuUtion and friendly 
competition on the continent of Kurope, thut it was at length decided to suajrend tbe somor^ 
what located class of exhil]ili[>tLH which hud been held tlierc during the previous yeaiv, 
to call upon exhibitors from atl parts of the civilized world to unite in a grand inteh 
Dutional gathering worthy of the name at the gay capital of France, in IS67. The callj 
was responded to with enthusiasm on tbe part of about forty euuntriea, which were repre- 
sented by nearly 50,000 exhibitors. Every conceivable subject, as well as industrial and 
social iiit«reBt, as might have been expected, we.ie well reprcsent«d at this grand extiibi- 
They were classiBed into ten groups — the twith gnmp was, for the first time, in tbe 
>ry of these international gatherings, added to the list of subjects which h-ui a distinct 
IfAMOG assigned to them in the exliibitiou. This group included "articles exhibited with 



* In Bpuking of Uia nrtkbluhBuitiL i4 Bniith Kcn.>iiit[loiD Mu-teuiit knd cif thn n»winaviin]«4it- fii faroar oC 

Art EOuLntitni in Etiitliuid, Ovnuwiy, France, aiul otb» ouuntrias, tfa« Anurlmu JTationat ^luirttrlg Stiitu 

tot AIux'U, 1877, luj'H :— 

" At the fint tlniv«r*a] Kxpniiitfon in I.oniton in IA5I, Ensliutrl friiin<l horwclf below &U ufWr Btirnp«a_ 
CountriH in tli« prodnottno nf mannfnctiWH involTin^ tMte : anil thn I.' niter! iSt»t« alone «U>nd IkIuw her.^ 
" I imnsdlst«l7 put forth the moat ntrrououH effortu to remedy this defiaictiaf. Thn n«v«rom>»(it tuado the 
mnatficntt oxpvnilleurw: they fumiuj u new Hotlon Jn the Privy (.'cundl ntKtvr th« iimiic of the 

lotao'. Art I>«putiu«&t, which bad forite i>b;«ct the furtherance of admioe ami art »m'Ue.l (o in<l>Mti7. 

r'Tha Suutli Xnwuvtvu Muiotmi wu Mtsblished m 18A2, nt tui oritnan] cost of $),oiAt.OW, uiil sn mhiukI] 
■not frwm the Gutenuncnt of $300,000. Thi« lii not onlf n luumiiiiu, but H »vht>j1, and ibi! head mntrr of 
art ohicsciou in Kii-tand. It Kivn iiiitrui-tinn in fim- nrt ivn'I iiiduxtriiil nrt. iJid <<tlimU»l lidivl AtacM for 
art loatten. Tli"}' itUo eatalmibi^il UiruuKliDDt tin* Kinuitum, in nil lh<.* inii>;>rtant tciduBtnal towns, art 
kAiM)I* for imtnictJuLi in dntwiii^, nxidolfiii^ luiil <]«iHt(iiiui^. Tlai^ira KchoiiU aro rapportcd iwrtly bf tlw 



lovrniiijMit And lortly by lucid «iitlioiit<<<« and £••«•. In Iti7'2 they miTubvrad 123, and wmatteudvd hfi 
5,M-t ■■ttidLiitt, iKwidnt the JRTi at South Kenrington. Tb#j bad alau &38 «*«uiDj( ulamot for insUuctloD ia] 
arawinK to arti«Mia."-CI'i^ 353). 
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tliQ special object nfimpniving the ]ihyKiail and moral ixinilitioii nf iho people ; " — or ia 
other words, the grtat and most important depflrtmcnt of " Social ScicocL','' inclading 
Eduottion, tiret received rfcogniltott und nn appropriaU' pUce xmong lho«e special siiVijecls 
of aatiooal importance which touch more closvly thao any other, the moral, sodal, and 
intelleclual well-being «f mir ntci*. 

[ do not mcnn ro sa; that thi** subject rcceircd no attentioo wbaleror at preriouB inter- 
DAlional g&theringH, especially at the great parent exbibition al London, in LAdI ; for it bid 
loug formed a topic of earnest interest ;iiid ditujasnion ut the Sociul Sotence Con^resM^ of £ng- 
Und, and elsewhere. Nor wa-i^ it ovorlnoked at Muuioh, in 1854, at l^arit) in ISliS, or a( 
London in 1SG2. Far otherwise ; hut what I do faj ia this, that it was only treated »n a 
subordinalc bmncb, 6t only to be grouped in with oilier ItinHred siibjeota. But it wafl other- 
wJK at Paris, in 1867. Thore, to the credit of Xapoleoa HI. and the members of his Im- 
perial CorDtnission, it wtm formed into adifilinot groop. And than, fittiag homage was the 
6rst time nationally paid to that great dcpArlmcnt or on^growth of our Christian oiTiliia- 
tion, which, under tbo oomprcheasivc designation of "Education," doala with inlere»t» » 
momCDtoDS to the w«ll-b«;tug andcaligbienment ol natiou^i, eommunitiefi, and iadiriduals. 

In speaking of this " new departure,'* at the Paris exhibition, Dr. J. \V. Hojt, the 

edncntional wprftwntalive of the United States at that exhibition, says: — 

'' If Napoleon HI. hnd Hgnitliaed hie eventful career by no other shioin;; »ct done iu llie 
iotvresis of Imma&ity, the imperial docft) which optrDtd group X, nnd eroatud ' Ihe new 
order of recompenses, with a trpeuial viaw to (ho amelioration of the morid and pbysicnl con- 
dilioD of popalatioD,' ehouhl, of it^lf, place hut nunio on the [>age of permanent history in 
letters of light, and int^ure to his memory the beDcdiction.s of mankind," 

And aLvr let iis panae and enn»iider for a mnmont what thin act of the Third Napoh-on 
involved. We, on this coLtioeot, from the carliesiL time of British Colonial rule, have been 
taught to regard education aa of ino^timable value to a people ; in fact ihnt, m the bumble 
baud-maid la religion, it is eesentinl to their growth and prosperity ietelleetually, morally, and 
Bocially. Oar fathers, and the fatbera of the noble U. K. Loyalists, the heroio founders of 
this youthflll and prosperous Dominion, (who, «i wc are told, *' were ibemscl\"c*, to a remark- 
able degree, oduoattd in the schools and Universities of England,") shoitiy afXcr they landed 
on the chores of the New World, established sehools ; and six years after their arrival (In 
16S6), gnre X40n to establish Hnrvard CJollcge, »* a supplement to the Rererend John 
Harvard's bcQefactioD, and private subHcriptions which hnd been oolleo'.ed. Further, ns aa 
iQfltance of their touching zeal on huhalf of tleir beloved oollegc, the eolouiyta of thoee days 
gate the rent of the ferry between Boston and Cambridge, to ihe college ; and once, at lea.«t, 
every family in ouch uf the eolonica gave it twt^Ive Britinb {■«n<>r>, or a peck of com, or its 
value OQ uaadultcruted worn-pom -pcage. More than this, the fathers of our beroio U. K. 
LoyaliBtA, decreed that every Township of fifty familiee should rapport ■ public school ; iitd 
whea they reached the number of one hundred families, that they should .'upport a ||;TAEatn< r 
aobool. 

To UB, therefore, with our loyal and traditional iostiaol^, n i live to the vast importaore 
of education, it was only a matter i>f unfeigned surprise, that in the 6rst great intenatiofial 
gatherings tbie important iQierest did not ut once receive due recognition, and be |Uoe4 
the front rauk of subjects to ho considered and illunlrated. But, wluu wo remember thai 
that time more than one half of Europe did nat recognize popnlar education as a sabject i 
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PART Xm. — EDUCATiriNAL LBSBON8 



tioQil bnportUM, unci t^it in other <!oanlri«< it wa» a mutter of soborjinalc interest, wc 

veil nadenluid tbo rut )iir!;nificance of itt farmsl reo(^ition it the ?nri.<i Bxhibilton nf 

1B67. The DKtioiu hmd at former exhibitiooi* eIowI; learned this iinportnat 1«6bod, (sod it a 

ioi of those momoDlona truths which the thoui^htfnl sod sagaoioua mea who took part In 

bom at onoc perceived nnd applied,) that those ihiiigs which are of real praetioal nlility, nnd 

ire the [irodaolii of entijthteomeni, forethought, and iDtelH^nt skill, were, in fact, in iho 

truest MDse, the result nf the laboara of the 8cbool-miuit45r ; that the iaveotioD aod impror«- 

tucnt, whioh ura nisde io the direction of LhB amelioration uiid advanDomootof the aooial ena- 

diliou of Diuokiad, do not emnuntc from ignorant mtndff and unskilled hatida, bat are the 

result uf that proceM of iatc1lif{«nt training nnd fiyiit«tnntie culture which roach the mmaaef- 

tho people through the sohooU. On this point. W. T. llurrifi, Khj., of St. Looifl, in lib 

.kddrws before Che Mohsacha^elts State Teachers' Association la^t I^eocmbcr, saje : — 

" In a nation whose boasted 9clf>go rem meat claims Io rest ou free school rducatioo oT 

'the masMS, doubtlew it« sebool tcacliCT!*, had a better right to congratulate tliuni.Ht;l<res ujtio 

the general icralt of the eihihilion, and to rec exoltio&l}' in the vast di-'^pU;, chivfly the reciil 

of educated intcllig*-n«r and skill. Thej may not be blamed if tficy wtw evi-ry wlicre the 

influence of school <^ducutton us an euential t^aotor in \ht> t^aality of versattlity o^a-rywhon) 

t waDirestcd tn Amcriciia FkU). They are doabtlesa right in traciuK the some influonce of 

' school educfilion in the products itf »kill of foreign oationa 

" From theM! coni'idi.ralian!' it in ^ilivinuH liciw pertinent barn been the studies ofoor 
lOBclierN upon till- productA of machinery in the ^reat exhibition nt< directly related to the 
pn^rew Oi school education. WhereTt-r llittre Is evidetioe of rimmliiily of Hkill la the iadi- 
vidnal workman, or evidence oriiii^h directive power, there in ut|uul evidence of 9' boo) i;daM- 
tioD or its efjnivaleut. 'fliia corrclution of productive industry with vducatton has becQ rc- 
ot^ized in the lafwt recent of world's (aire." 

Kven our owD Mother Country, wiih nil of Iier forethought and sngaoity, and her Uto 
eflfort to nplifl the maaefa of the people, intelleetaally, evea she found with dismay, that 
durini^ the iaterral of her own pioneer exhibition of IK51, and that of Paris io It:!!?, ^hebad' 
beCD left immeasurably behind in isome of those dcpartnieDtA of industry in which tthc bad 
prided herself, und whioh required in their treatment a stuperior intelligonoe, nnd an cnlight- 
ened fikill on the pari of the workman. \ 

Mr. J. Scott Huitsell, who wua otic cf the Britieh Judges at Pari.% in 1SC7, on hi^ 

ivtum to England, wrolo a book on thiti subject, and, in his di-dicHtion of it to the Qaeon, 

b''»ought. Her Majetity Io take .itepa thrnu>;h her Ministers, to arouisc the English people from 

their educjitiona] lethargy, j^peaklng of the rude awakeoiug Eugt&tid hoe Just reeoived, be 

baid, (wrilinw >u l8Cy) :— "The last 18 years has been a perie'* of eventa glowly, r^^lsrly, 
,iad diugreeably, awakvuiui^ i)il> n:itinn frnm a pIctiHiint belief, omen reality, now natj a 
dream. Eighteen yeutK w^ thuru bu^'aa a .'teriei^ of oompetilivo trials of intelligence and nkiU 
' between Llie cil hm^ of the different civilized nnlious of the world. The fi»it tri>d in London 
in 1851, wutf Englaod's great lets«:ori ; the !M:-ennd was the exhibition held in Pari*; in \8!in. 
. . . . Nothing; was more Mriking thon the enormouB pro^rcas nations had made Arom 
the firt^t l&s.son. . . . England waa struck by the nmniug euperiority of some continental 
nutioDH in the beauty and grace of dengn which sufllici^d to convert the rude and ncArly worth- 
IcsB malRrial of flint nnd clay. . , into invaluable works of .\rt. . . . The leMi o 
which the French uud Germans Icernt wa.<i of another sort. They felt their inferiority. . 
and they ur;;ued thus. . The way to coinpct* with England, in mechanical power, 

IB to apply higher hcieooc to it. . . . They did shj -, and in ]S.'t5, what we 9av was in> 
Btructive to the clear-sighted nnd the tbou;;hlful. . . . hut did not niarm the Ktigli!>b 
tonnufacturer. . . Unhapiiily therefore they did not take warning in lime. They 

merely committed tbc cornraon blunder of dcspisinj; llii^ir rivala, . . , This self^nlii^ fac- 
tion waa n huge blunder. . . . The progrcs.^ of llic Fn-nch anil Gerroans wa* nn wminou* 




TOR CAHADUNS FROM TKK CENTESWUL RXHtBITIOX. 




n^liljr. ... . The tlijnl l«<son was nur own cxhibilioo of l$<)3, irMuh vns liiimiHntiog 
10 09.* . . . But, ihfi Paiin Kxhihirion of 18(57 psre KoglnRf] a final lc«8on. We were 
ili«re rudely awufcpncil and tlioroufrhly nldrmed. We then lenmcd, not rhat we were equalled. 
bnt thiit, we were ("--lUn — not on xume pointji, but by some nstinn or other on nearly ell lliosc 
poinl.li r.n wbicli wo hwd hitlierlo prided ourselves," 

In speaking on (lie same *ul'j«ct, Hon. Mr. Northrop, in hit Bdwatutn Abroad, says : — 

"The UDiveruil ExpositioD of Industry iu Paiii . . . found a good school for 
England, and through England for all Europe. The iovectigationfi instituted by Parlia- 
ment ;ird enibudied iu a report in regard to the faihire of Englund at ihc exhibition were 
ili'.TouLih and concliiaive. The ei»itom« of that report was circulated widely in various 
j'»umal« on tlm continent, and ri'aclied Turkey, China, and Japan, Pediapb no report of 
Parliament nttainerl ^eater celtrbrily or exerted a wider and happier intltience. It ^ras 
accepted as a ilemnnstriilion of i\w- influence of ffduuiition in promoting inilividual tlinit 
and national prr>sp('rity. Even EnKlish reviews and newRpapers. and the largest and most 
intelligent mantiractiirers, were compelled to admit tliar. Britain fared ill in that eompari^n 
of the world's indnstries at Paris. This was an unwelcome surprise to the nation. Her 
F)Uperiori[y to all the world Id mannfactun>3 has been long assumed as unquestioned. 
Thft mojit keen-sighted and practical British ohser^-ers admitted the mortifying facbiiiat 
England was Gnrpiissed, either relatively or absolutely, by her continental rivals. This 
was true, not in n few, hut in many and various branches of manufacturing and mAcharical 
indnslry. Thi-rri- waa great unanimity in this view on the part of those Lnfjilish ' .Jurora' 
aod other ohfiervera rtapeci^illy app'>intod to examine and report the results of their ub- 
son-aiions." — paj(e Hfi. 

" The f'vidence of Ions nf prestige for British manufactures was too clear tu be di«- 
pute>l. I>eadin^ iiten and jnornal^ at once discussed the cause. There wnsgeneial tiiinni- 
mity as to the fact itself ; and the cause was found to b« the absence of technical and 
(general education in Great Britain, and the prevaleace of both on the continent." — 
page 148. 

Thus wo SCO that these ztent int^rnationnl Exhibilions were the first grand levers which 

wore n9fA to uplift the nntioo.s to a tiiahcr plnne of intelleoluni life, and to demonslrule to 

them, beyond powor of eoiiU-overay to gninsay, the greit practical truth which underlies tho 



• itr. .1. Point KuKoll menlKins in thi* extract ihixt Uic Fn-rn-li itml Dth» Enp>iiMti N«ti<»o« took to 

h«ut the \fmr>nii of tlioic Jntrni»tioiml Exhfbftioiks whicl\ KiiglAii'l no^lMtnt. Tb# 4tc]M whiuli Prancw aiwl 

other nat)i»»t'»<lc, nft«r Lh« Lonilon Exhi1)iU<m nf 186S,mw Ibui <t*t«d b; thp Aiarnemti XaiiM»9t (iu'trttriji 

(orManih, lS7r:- 

" InthoMlo«injjy«or(l#^>Ui« E(nri«rnra[irH<Int"it n lars? and ablp rommlaBion, which wwt ilivt'lnl (nto 

ion*', to iuvt!Bti;>it*.« ttip !(iibj<.>ct (if t^clinic&l ^luoatinu Id [ituiiuulHr. In 1SG9, tUi onauoiMiou Hiibiultlrd 

U cUbuntv rejicrtt. Khuwiiij; whnc thi> ritoatl'iti wu nt huma sod iii all psttc of Eitropv. Tb«v ilcuLarvd 

dikt Jrtlteni'J. '^ilk all iu appliftittiini /« tht itifrrrt.1 iniiuirfrAiJ nrtt, nhvaltt !•{ ^Kti'f'ivi '14 l/tt pnnri].iU 

mm»tift*i"'' ' ' ■'n>ir.|/iii*fri"Yinn." "i'l i ' vuiou* nvoounMulntJon*. whk'h worv iiot«d ui^Hi 
At OMcv bj* til ' it, '* nri'l till,* art iii'tt'i' ' nice, wlikj) had w Ving hrtu titv bc»t In Eiii\>|i« 

fr* imbuliinl i ■! ■..ii; iti u.-vri'"i" i"'iiit« [•■■■ ■ -I nnil iiiaHle b«tt«r«till." 

"G«B!*ii> al-^i, U"liVviUiJitituiUU(j lier luiliuui irii^viiilw ilMriuy thlH|>r7rJi»J nf iirt rvflv&l <^k>urhvrL', bad 
not ni»2l««teJ lipr nrt si'ImoU. luiitii^'llfttelv *ftw tW w»r with Fr«(t(*. tbi^ ntithnrftJta of the various io- 
■In^tHal tou-Tin iif I'riik^A •*•■¥« tall«! ii)ii"n, in » cirr-iiL-tr i<fii>ii| by tb* MitiUti^r lA ('••aim-Tw and IndiiHlt;, 
til fiitliiiT tb.> fvampV 'if Frnnoe in th' nrg«Tii//itii>n of drao'inK iu>'l inibintria.1 iich'»<1<- nnil thoir atU'n^bMt 
WB> iliiDctPtl tn tlio iiiiliiNtri.tl itii[>nilniici> nf tbma ■cbuni*, And to tbn faf.'t Llmt thcj" fumi tlir true limiin uf 
the iir««]tb iif Ftvi^T. )rpi^iliit»i>iiii in rr-gTiril to tejichcri ill fm-hnnd ilmwinii Miil (urHlcUing m lli« in- 
diUtrilU ■ch'xili vtrra iirii]i«rL-il at \\w nmi? \itac. 

" In AmAna Uit- muvtitipul in fiivoiir o( art etb>c«tioa it eTun moro uiarkiHt. Tl»e Muariuii i>f Art atiiI 
TtMlUhtry at Vienna in simtlar bi Ibr Suuth Kci^ngtun Mutwiim in Kll);lsi)<). und EXertit Aa a|tiAlIv ]wn>4i>.^ikt 
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•h H'U »f tbc couiitTV. But it i« livedlnM to cp^lc "f pwh Oountiy ; tW miji-jlw 
,1! r-"-'- ='.!iio tJ-oI'.'ttv ir-'y-fivp or thirty ytum. Aiifl rverywhci* t'le 
I. nukk •>> '.iv! rario'^i Gi<r;;:iuitf'utM anil rnrw i^rt (chcvit', new ibiimiuim lUid 
■■"• itilinbrfl. 

• irniw (>n U, tAV w*r«, " nhATVcd b>' thMuditfal firacticftl ux'n ~ In the 
[III |>^t)tin»etl thu IieginUlure to t«k« Mboa .... m»I, fa V 
in vrhiob drawinc w»« " rnquired t^ h* uu|^t in th« PwMw !** 
anil k1k> rwiniring *vtry dty or town, with over 10,000 IshsUtiinM, to provide annually for /rr* iMtr 
im futtuthat drateinfr. . . . Ib 187& a riuflAr law, niatitut bu ilrawiiw In Public Scfaooht. was 1 
n the Sute of New YoA."-|PaBw SM, 3Mt.t 



hM l>o*'ri unit COS.! 

Mir rtviiUtion* nr- < .. i 

"'rht-jic ntiiVcniM»t«, 

■l'nlt*d StAt^i. " wbfl in 

1870, « Itiw wsa ]taM«<l " 



trite tnixiio wbich wc »\\ anderstand, that " kooiHe>l^ m indeed }n)u>ff "^powor, whieli t« 
iTTOEistililQ — jxrnor, which eodoHB delicate, and even complicated muchiiwry, alniMt with 
ihc in8UR0i8 of life — jrower, which, with uacrriut,' {wuutruuou and foroo, imz» upoo Mlieat 
poiota; iind, \>j controlUojr, turtw eveo oppa>siag foroas iDto olwdieot isorviiBta nf a nuperior 
will, purpose, and design. 

No wouder. theu, thut when it former uihibittoas Die pnoUcil po«r«r of a superior in- 
taUigOQOO hud doniuniitraiud itself in be a miporior rculitjr, ovoo in the loaleriol tbiii^< 
^Tery-dtjr life, the rt-prc«entatlvcs and the official h«ad of a oalioa which had taken ihj 
t«tt«a lu bcwt, nod hud profiled hy it, should publicly aod officially diuUri! tbia this great 
brauoh of Boeial »oieuoo («duoatioD) woald receive hereafter that consideration wbioh ma due 
to it as a nationnl intcrael nf the bi^'heel luouunt, aod be accorded that status which iu 
supreiDe in)portaD<!0 deniaadcd. 

la this group lhu« officially reeogiiixed, there were nearly 1,200 exhibitors, less ibaa 
450 of whom icceived prixc<t ; but the iiupotu^ given to the eausc of eduoation aod BOoial 
Kiooee was incalculable. An an eridcnce of ihiii, and of the incrwuKd interest in Iiiterita- 
tiooal Exbibiiiona, I utaymeoliDn thut the covered area of the E^aria Ezhibition embrsc-cd 
forty acres of ground — thut i?, twice the covered area of the London Exhibition of ISTil : 
the number ofadujiAf^ioas duriug ihi: 217 day» it was open was over 8,805,000, and its re- 
oeiptB upproachcd $3,2&0,noO. 

The next|zrOBt Exhibitioa held was at Vienna, in 1873. Et was in all reipocts » notable 

sucoess. Speaking of its cduontional features, the Auieriotui Connuisaioner. al\er referring 

in high tcrmH of the act of the t'rcnoh Knipemr in first giving education a marked promi- 

n«ooe in the KxbibiUon, >ays : — 

" But it was revived lor lh« Emperor of Austria to kivu spvoiol promineoce to this de- 
I'STtment by hooourini; i( with the rank uf a 'group,' [to itself} aud by unking special 
cffurtE to injure such a n.-Tiro8cututtuii in thut group ut Vienna, as would promote the ad- 
vaQCeoi'.-nt of education throughout the world." 

In this be was not disapiointed ; for the rcitult wa^ that the number of exhibitors at 
Vienon, in education alone, was nearly 4,000, as compsred with 1.200 at Parts, while the 
UBiuber ot educational awards given w^is over 1,0(10. The exhibition buildiD;.;s themselves 
covered an area of ttbout &i\y aorei*, uud during the 18S days it wiis open the number of ad- 
uii&^iung was nearly 7,000,000, while the receipts weni ualy $I,032,US5. 

We come now to the lont ^reat loternutionni Kxhibitittn, d*»igned to celebrate the C«a- 
teuoial of AiuericHO independence. It w,is, on the whole, a uuch greater Kuoceis ihau any 
of its predecOGson'. The area oo^'cred by the Crysts] Fuhioo ut the London Kxbibilion of 
1851 was twenty sores ; at Paris, forty ; »t Vie una, Rhy ; and at Philatkiphiu, iilKxitwventy- 
four acres, or an area uf half as mucli luorc as th:it of the largest of the European Kxlil* 
bitions. It was open about lUO days, during which time there were 9,910,906— that is, 
QCfirly 10,000,000- aditiissionp at the ^iitea ;—on« duy idonc the number reached the eoonnoas 
number of 268,G5.3— that in, nearly 3l)0,»UU — [Hroplc. Thciccciptsof the Ccnieoniil lilxhibi- 
tion reachcil the vnonnous sum of 93,813,7-10, or ulmost $4,000,000. The lota] oust of the 
Exhibiiion wuM, in round numbers, about $8,000,000. 

Iti-foro attempting to druw a few practical Icsbqiih of instmctioo from this wooderfnl 
gathering of uutiona at Philadelphiii, I shall take a rapid gjanoe ut the great fuatu rcfi ol the 
Exhibition itself. The itutiitics which I have jutt given will onalle those who vera not 



there to realise i>omcwha( of ihc rongnittiHe ti ihnt vttt ei^lit which it was th«ir low cot 

to have SL-ea. To llioso that were there, it will siuipl^' serve to recall that woDderfuI aiglit, 

wbich will loD^ rumain imprinted on the tnemory. 

The whole areii cooloacd for the Exhibition, by a fence three miles id extent, was 

33G acren. The spot chosen wait one of the most beautiful and elevatud portioDS of F:tir- 

tnoQuL Park. Within th« enclosure wore five immense itruture", and aboat one handi-cd 

and Cifly others of varioii<i mxes. It wnutd be impos»ihle, in ihia brief paper, to do justice 

to the mngniflccni sight which the Kxhibitioii — ita buitdiitt^a and grouodn, prosetit«d on uio 

of thoAC cxquiMte iuornini;H in the lovely and " luafy tnootli of June." Both Meuied fault- 

less ID their nia^itade, ele};aucc, grace, and beauty, at) they eiruok the eye of the beholder in 

lookiiiir on that grand nnd gay wonc tbr the first time. Not that they were in reality faultless, 

A critic, were he an urehitect, mij^ht have foand endlea-i faults and violations of profttaiooni 

tatiAs in the iadividual buildin^i', and even in the groanilB ; but to the (general visitor^efvo 

one of rcGoemeDt and culture, the iinprueaion made wa« one of tratificd surprise and plea- 

.•iiire. lodoed. the pi*neral feeling shored in by the ordinary visitor was, that the sight more 

than rcaltzeil even childhood's dreamt* of fuiry land. It wan a i[ii&alion whether the o'up 

d'aal or " bird's-eye ?i«w" of the t^roaods and buildings from the Horticultural Hull (inotud 

log the Hall it^K), could be easily flurpaatsed — tho con»u-action of all that was bvely, with 

all that was striking, gay, and pioiurettque, was marvf-Mrjug. And then, the raatneas of ihe 

'■' miiterial " of the Kzhibtlioa — the articles coupri»u|j[ whiuh inij^hl be counted by million.*, 

while the number of miles required to bo travensed in order to asc theni all, wua officially 

stated to bo at least L'5. W. T. Harris, E.^f[., St. Louis, in an address before the SlJitc 

Teachers' Association, of M»MacbuM>ti\ in December last, thus speaks of tho va^tness of the 

Exhibitoo : 

" The mas of commodities displayed uC Fhitudelphin, on either side of the avenui-s, 
L-inre^aiing to hundredth uf miles, was simply loo vix»t lor the iuNpcciioo of one individual. 
iTlio m&aB}j;ed to <^al uvtir leu miles of tho exhibit to-day, and the same atuouQt to morrow. 
ho still had iho prospect bL-IV>rc him of a'lx times as uucU more awaitin;^ his atlentioD, and 
what mortal wita atrong enoujjh to hold out for half this work ? His powers ot' atlcDlioa aud 
observation were ooraplotely dissijmtod by iho liuic lie had visitud the Exhibition for thrte 
days, I do notspL-ak of tho toravaraiiveiy few visilura who htid seen other National Exhil>i- 
lions, andhadbueome fumiliarizud with such socntja — but inilltuii.s of our fellow-eitiicns wtiil 
away from I'hilndclf^hia with a »ew L-xpcricnce — a dlw conception of tho mi^bt uf the sot-inl 
whole in which ihey had itroAii up, und a deeper renliBation of the [iurport of tho civiliBcd 
world, whereof nur onlion fiirni.i only one inewlicr It is true; the collccti'in of industrial 
pmtlucts there made wan only u iucre»t fragment of the total wealth of this nation and as other 
nations, but the valui; waf< i«ymbiilic, and the tran<icondant nia^niuido nf what was there, ele- 
vated the Uinu^htit towiird l.he not vtnihle i*nurce« thitt lay beyond." 

I shall not veolnre to describe this grand Exhibition. In many respects it was indc- 
ectibahle. It had to be seen ia all its complQlc miupiitude snd grealuCiC in order that it 
might be realized ; but even thso, iho eye and the mind, and the memory fniled to take all 
in. ]t« variety and combinations see'jied fO endIeK«, Ihiit the ordinary vi-ilor beeuQO bewild- 
ered, and gave tt up to a Mirt of pleasaul de»ipair. Even those who thou^t they could, and 
thought they did, muster the detaiU of the Kxhihition, in ten dayH or two weeki^, came away 
with a pninfiil sonsc of iho fuot Lhut there were hundreds of things which they had not aeeo ; 
while (ho impresaioo left on many minds wus in reality that of a conrnsed array of beauty and 
elegance, viu)tuo6)i, and variety, miuglod logetbei iaarumurkable monuci'. 
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I shall not, therefore, venture U> describe the Kxhibttion. lAhall cnnicnL myseirwiih » 
rapid s;laooe tit \ta noliertl points u n whole. 

Tlio main building was of oourse tbc Meoea to wbioh the foot of ■ II pitgriine Grat turned, 
U oOTflrtxl an area of 22 ocreit, and cfintnined nn cnilliii'4.'< prnfusioD of some of the moet niq. 
nUe tnii cootlj thin^rs fmm the atelier nnd work»lin[i, the loom and >he Uboratory, the print- 
ing; press ; aod I may My io a word, the prodnut of the mind and intellect of the principal 
civiliMd natinas of the world. Then) the oldcKl natinii met rhe jonngc^l, and exohsn^ 
I heir greetingf*. Kgypt, Chin», and Japan, with their modern eomi-ctTilizittton in nntique 
■Irew, were there side by side with the youn^ ntxl flourishing colonic* of Kn;;lsDiJ, and the 
neweet States of the vast Repnblic, whone drst 100 years of existence Ihcy hnd come tltoasandi 
of miloB to eclebratf^. There loo, were ovidonoe!) of the refinemeot of France, with examplea 
oftheeolid exeollcnoy of Germany." The decoying vigour of Spain was paralleled by t!« 
rfieU youth of aome of the South American oonntries. Sweden, Holland, and Belgiuat, no 
1m8 than Swi!8»:r|iind, Norway, .tiid D'mmarlc. were worthily represented ;— while Russia, 
Austria and Italy, of the uld world had ihuir oountfrparbi in Brazil, Canada, and AuMrnluif 
■if the new. It wiw indeed a wonderful eouibioaiioo ; and yet the aoreral tableaux |ffCscDt«d 
u striking nerieH nf contrasts, even wliere you leant inspected to 6nd them. Take the example 
of China and Japan. !o the popular taind, there is bat litilo diSereaoc between theee 
nationit. And yet ihe difference in rcmarknble, and it vaa brouf^ht oat in strong eoolrafit at 
Phiiadelphin.t 

Tliu exhibit from llutiBin waij in souie respects remarkable— especially the educational 
features oF it, whioh, I may say, nurpriscd everybody, ll wjia expected th:il in inalaelite, 
platinum, rich ores fmni liral mountnin?, furs ond dther productions of that vast Ewpir'-. 
Russia would have excellt^d ; but in the umtler of jwpniar cdncalion it was not Ihou^hl tkt 
»hu bad takcD any special interest. Yet it was f:ir otbcrwiiie. AfVcr the cmnnotpatttia of 
Ihe Borfa in Kunnia by the preiient Kmperor, in 1861, he net himxelf, with the aid of wi^a 
oounccllors, to lay the foundations hrond and deep of a comprehpnsiTC Kehi^me of Etlacntin . 
•"JQ energetic was the movomcat, thut in a few years nbout 10,000 primary schooW W' r^i 
optablislicd for Lhc inatruclion of the masses. Wo do rot require lo «?ulc far Rt the oauies of 
this wonderful progress. The final issue of the Crimean war taught the iiagacioas Russian a 
terrible lc!>^o. It tuu^hl thiit ['roud ami ^^elf-rcliant nation Ht Subostopo), as it did the «elf- 
•.-oulidont Auslrians at Sadciwa, that the phyRiqao and courage of the uneducated K>ldicr, 
when armed with the moat deadly weapon, were aa nothing when opposed to the fikilfol finger* 
and eoli^blened bravery and foretbougUt of the eoraparntively educated rank and Bit of 
Britain or I'rnifflii.J 

Prn&nio, France, and Austria, were nobly represented in the Mnio Building, in all nf 
those things in which each of them excelled. Kiijjiand and her iii*tcr kinirdoms, with nn en- 
torpHMng group of colonies surrouodiug tbeia, oootendod with (he various State* of the 

* Thit Anicrtukn Xaliontif tfuiirtrrlff Rtvitio for MftKh, 1877, in lUMKiuuLaaj lot Um refiaenimt aul 

^CgAiti'o u( Fn-imli n-nrkii of art nn^l "kill, wiyn :— 

" N'i4 tU»t the Frnucli, u n |MH>ptt>, an endowed by oaturti witli iirnre gvoiua ; tuA that tliey wor* br>m 
riimlty vritb n 1c(«i>vr t^Jv^i'tion ■>' tl)v heautifal than the iwotilv of vthv oouutrlM. bnt iwaiqav (i>r onf 
tariw tliey have (•m\vm'\ a.n<\ ■.■ulUvatr'l tlio iirttntiir tauit<« siK.1 «kiil, not tniXy nf Clielr iltidiRiari ani] artu*ii«, 
but all dwMeoof tti<?ir |whj{>1i? Iij* nrt ■cl)ii->]« nnJ iniiot-uiu". Ah hiu Imeo truly "kM, tb»t IVr dmieiK'} trkur't 

form Uit (ini* fcntit iif litr ti-rrillh aiul Mrtn/JWif J?. "^ P*gif MIJ, 

+ I li«v» ujwci.illv r"f<Tre"I ic thU cmtnuit od paf[« 82 (j thb K«port. 

; Sf« pH«P a.*) «r thu K»p»rt 




Union for sii pwiiiftoy in arts »iul induMrifs common to both ; while the Pomir.ion of Oanad> 

(Jill ber »haie with the oiotlier ooaatry in oiaiDtAtoiDg k Tigoraas effort for that sapreinndy. 

And hero I would quote the following tribate which lleoeral Walker, Chief of the- 

Barcau of AwftrJs, paya to our mother coontrj. He gijB:— 

" Of aU forei^ countries Or«nt Hritain was foreinost io the comptetencBit and ihe cor-li* 
nlitj will) wliieh the invitalioo ol' the Centennial Cotamisaion wax met. The refi^ttahle 
ftpoi-eh in which Senutor ii>uainer ar^oil Uiaf Kogl^nil woulil ros^nl heinu: "■•Ite'l to partioipute 
iti II crtebrntion of her own hiiniiliniion aud deft^at, would appear to hare nppenlcd »troa);ly 
(0 Ibe manhood of that DObl« natioD. In «v«ry waj and in orerr place Iho official reprcsenta* 
tiou of Great Britnin at (he Centenoial of American Independence, whether iti the FnirmOQ'it 
Vnrk or at lodopeadence Ilnll, on July lib. while the grandson of Riehard Henry Lee read 
riiu the declaration, and the bands pluyed Vunkee toodle, wns thoroughly worthy nod dipii- 
fied. The British ComnilEiijioners bore ibemEelves, from first to liwt, as if (hey had a wsrni' 
interest in the succeed) of the exbibitioD, and rendered to the AdminiRt ration a hearty and 
sympathetic support on evety ocou«ion of einbarruHKOieat or diffiflyUy. To say that (ho oon- 
duct of the ' mother oouniry' wan oomplimentary to the United Stmes, is t.i say the least 
thing that could be suid. It vug more and belter. It wns honoarjble to her!<elf, and did. 
hoDOur to the coujuiuniiy of naLions." — /nicnutlioTtai li«cieui for May-June, 1877. 

Again, ho Hjys : — 

"The bear 11^ of the Kni;Ii.sh jud-^es wa. abovr ull praiso. The names of Sir Chnrles 
Reed, Sir William Thonij»9on, Ur. John Aod«n«>ii, Optain Douglas Oalton, Mr. Lowthisn 
Bell, Sir Sydney Waterhw, Sir John Uawk.-haw. M»jor W. Fl, Noble, md thiiirdialinKnished 
rollc&gues, were a »>ufficient ^arantee of tho ability willj whieb their dutiis wonld be per- 
fornicd ; but it was not to have been believeil that any body of men could so utterly have 
discharged tbt'iuselTe^ of sll nj^tionaJ prejudiceit, ly enter with «nich impnrtiality, such ©or 
diiility even, into the eznmiiiatioa of the very products in which (he Uoite^) Statcx are prcs^ 
ioR England with tho severest competitiou, I'ratiltly recognizing rvery good thing, from whsl- 
Lver source it came, and oftentimes surpriwag thctr American i:ollea}n>c« with the falncM 
:)od the hearlinew of iheir eommcDdation of prcMsosses and products familiar to U8." — Ibi't. 

The neil i^rcat ittractiou nt the Exhibition was the famouB Maohiacry HaJI. ThisvHit 

hall covered fourteen aoTe.1, and wns, on the whole, with its wonderful oonlonta, one of ihe 

greatest marvelts of the Exhibitior. Tho first desire of every intelligent visitor who entered 

it was to pay a williog homagu to the genius displayed in the oonslruction of the great Oor* 

lisa Knginc — that gnuid mouaroh of thu hall, who was eulhroued in the midai, and who 

i^demed so endowed with life and power that when he moved the vast hall waa instinct with 

life and industry, and when he wa» silent all was atitlofles and repose. In regard to thta CDRfc- 

nifieent produet of man's skill, I shall c(note a Tow vords firom ud article in the lievue dt ilrs 

Uondf4, written by one of the Freoeh CominiMiionera :— 

"Tho vertical ^teiimeoiiine, says he, of 2,500-horse power, was ooostrneted by Mr. 
Corliss, of Providence, K.l , on entirely new prineiples. The total weight of the metal wiw 
shout 700 tont, and it refjtiired sixty cars, oarryirif over ten tons each, to transport It fnim 
Providence to Philadelphia. The Irauaportaticn alone eoat 85,000, and the machine 
tt!«iris valued at $200,Liii(t, The whole was eoiistrucied and put in motion in less thun ten 
months. All the parts were so well supported, the ur|uilibriBni so exact, and the inoTemenis 
ao well calculated, that no tremor was produced -, aU oppears to work. fi> delicately m the 
meohaoisni of a olook. By the confession of ouinpotont maobinlsts, it is declared to be the 
most remarkable m&chino iu Machinery Hall, und one of the greatest curiosities— pcrb:<pe 
the piioeipal, of the whole Kx[iosiiion." 

I can scarcely rcfriiin from referring in this oonneclion to the hydrnolio annex. 

Here (ft Philadelphia paper i>ays) were all kinds of pumps, rams, aud blowing; apparatni>. 

Thire wait also a great iron tank supplied with water, from which, in a beantiful sheet of 

water forty foet in width, a flood came dashing down into the reservoir. Oreihanging the 
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tiDmenM! Unlc vrere a doien or two or large pipe*, ooDoeoted with atoam •pomps, from vli! 
-ttrenms of wnter were coD^laotly flowing ; whil« others KOt their .otreaiuH ihe length or 
tank ID ^aoeful oun-eB. Here and there the otreams I^eoted oaoh olber, formiDg sh' 
of spray, and imrotngling and id tor mingling in beautiful ceofuMon. 

The United Hiates Building was the oext great dhject of intereat, It contained on« 
the nicmt rrniarkable aud unique oolleolioos at the iDteroatiooal BxbibitioD.* 

The Memorial Hall, or Art Gallery, and annexes were indeed nn an world !□ them»^lve> 
The huitdiniE, whieh waa a Doble ooo, waa erected h; the State of Pcaa.<^lraaia uid th< CilT 
uf Philadelphia, at a oodt of $1,500,000, and with the aooex covered &□ area of two wkl 
The two together gave aeorly H0,000 square feot of wall surfaoo for paiatinga, aad 25,00i> 
Aquarc feci of fioor space for iCatueit. 

So bewildering is the army of choice pictures nod titatuar; of all kinds, that, ai a 

AmcriooD writer, Honourable Mr. Wickenhnm, on the Bubjeet ea;s : — '' Mere words mvi 
fail to give any ooDoepliou of the falue^is aod rartely of the eoUoctiooH iu Memorial Hall ui>i 
the annex." 

We agree with him ; and insert the folluwing tribute which thia writer pays to tli* 
Briljsh exhibit: — 

"Aiuoug the aatioDfi, Great Brilaia takes the lead in her display of paiotiags. It f>r 
Burpasoes tboM at ibu Frauoh exhibition of I8(i7, and tbat at Vienrnt in 1873. Kogland don 
not oome to eell her waruti ; but trom ihu iju(.*cn to the Coinuioeer, our motherland tskee dowo 
Uieee picturua from bur walla— mntiy of ihum of almost prioulese vitlue — incurs the risk of 
dunage in »luputcut nod from hniKlliii^, aud geoerou&ly loans Uiem to us for half a year." 

Two other builJingit and their ooiitcnta dCHirvo aDLioo. They were the Agrioultural 
Hall and the Womnn's Pavilion, both full of innumerable objects of great iatcresL Of 
apecial exbibitti tliere was the French natioual display of her public works, a remarkablo 
lection of beautifully furniiihed models of bridges, viaducts, oqueduotA, lighthouses, jcttii 
dikcf, canal loobit, railroad depflts, goremment mapB and ehorti, Bto.+ The other s 
exhibits were the carriage annex, the Kaosaa and Colorado display, the glass mooiifact 
exhibit, etc. Thu other most oolable buildmgs oa the grounds, wore the Judges Hail 
huDdsoiue etructuro in which all lEio public mcotingB connected with the exhibition were 
— iho Photogrsphio Art Gallery, in which the choice photographic pictures of varions ooui 
tries were exhibited — tbc i^hoe and Leather ilall, in which leather in all Its forms and adap 
lioDs was dinpiaped — the Pennsylvania Educatiouul Hall for the Slate oollcoiioa — the 8wod 
School house, the Kindcrj^artcn School-house — the British Pavilion, or St. George's Hall, 
•Jnpancse Uuzoiir, New Eoglund ho^-house, besides* reistauniDts, and a number ofhaodsoii 
buildings for private or special exhibits. 

In this connection I would not omit ono of the chief convenieDccs of the Exhibitio 
I refer to the tniuiature Railway, which conveyed its thousiLnds of passengers per da; 
around the spacious grouuds of the Exhibition " with safety and deeputeb." 

Of the XatioDul BnildiDg»< erected ou the grounds, St. (ioorge's Hall, for the British ao 
r«nndian Coniinissi oners, in the quaint EliBabethan style, was the most striking ; then i 
German Government building;o, tho Fn'iicih, Spnniab mul Swedish buildings, all of them v« 
handsome— tbo Canada Timber house, and sevenleea otbcrit, — very neat and picturesque stni 
turcs for the seventeen American States which wore repreHOnted at the exbibitioD. 



* For a deMdtittun uf llil*oa!lection,i«ep*(^« S4 of Ibla Brport. 
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Suoh U a brief XD<J ^anioiar; sketch of that most tDtorastiog and moat saceeaHful exhi- 
bitioD at Philadelphia, Rut jot, T feci that I have tp.vea but an imperfDCt idea of doe of 
the most woaderftil tights of the world's induatiy, ekill, iot«llect, and ingODuity which it has 
b.;tin our priviicfjc to behold. 

Tho tncideots of thnt remarkiible exbibitioD deserve a paming notioe. 

It is estimated from official data, that in ooming and j^iDg to (bat grand gathering, not 
less thaa 20,000,000 of pameageni were " niovod " — chieflj on milroads through the oontioeat. 
To this vast multiliidc uo dUaster occurred, and scarocljr a siDi^le life was lost. Oa ooe da; 
about 638 passenger trains ran to and out or Philadelphia, with nearir 3,000 oars ood their 
living freight, and not an Accident occurred to any of them. Admit tint; that unuflual oaro 
waj exercised by th« railway officialH od Ihrae roads, yei »o wondorfuliy were these things over- 
ruled by tJio good Provideuce of Ood, that the lact was the thooi'} of oou«taui remark ; and 
it called forth over nnd over again the expreasion of devout Ihaokfultieas for w remiirlcable 
au iiii'taiice of Ood a i^oudnes.'' and preserving; care. 

Returaiug again to (he exhibitioo itaeU, the question may wuU be asked by maoy who 
were not tJiere. " Well, j'our eketch of the Tastnen of the eshibitioa may bo very true, and 
the facta which you state may be intcrMting, but — adibortof — what is the real practical 
value of 8uoh exhibit it jun, involving »« tliey dn expeudilureti of miitioDS ? '' la aii»wer to this 
roaitunablo question I will give you the result of the obsenrattonB of a tDOSt cxperienued man 
00 this mibjoot. I refer to unu of tho inoHl able and aucom|ili»hed, the Austrian Minister at 
Washington (llaron Van Schwarz Senboro). In on address on the subject he sayn : — 

" I am au old exposition man. 1 wu appointed by my Ooveronient a« Commi^sioucr 
to the exposition in Iivipsic, in ItiDO. I whs Commissiouer (o London in 18I>1 ; then, agnin 
in Loudon at the exposition of L802. I was at Paris as Oooimiwioocr, and claM President 
of the Jury at the exposition of LS55, and assisted also at thu Piiris exposition in tS07, lately, 
whilo t was Dejfuty Consul-General of .\uHtriii- Hungary, in Paris, I aus ciUled to Viunna by 
HtH Majesty, my Lmperor. to pbo and superintend the Uoivur»;d Kxpositiou of 1873, in thai 
city. As dlrcclor-^'cneral of that laat expoiittion, I was more strongly oooviuoed than ever 
that universal ezpoeiciouB are the very best of sohools." 

" I have been travelling for thirty years, and 1 have found that the impression ^ineU 
in tra\*elling ia one of tht.' bi^st means of obtaining an edutratiun. I think a universal 
exposition is also like a journey ; but with this aavaiitage, that you see in a few hours, 
ami at a trifling pxiMinai!, tiiat which would ordinarily takt: years of tmvolling aud a gn-at 
outlay of money to learn. 

" A nian thirty or forty yearfl of age cannot go to school; but bo can be instructed 
by eye-sigbt, ur obji^^t teaching, snch as i.i afforded by tho oxbibitions and other similar 
meane. One of Hiotie meana I first referred to is travelling. What i-s travel 1 Travel ia 
education. You leitrn many thiug« In travelling by obaervation. You are taught in thai 
way. Therefore, this is ubj«ct-t«'acbing. A great German untun/, Professor V irchon, made 
a very intereating and a very accumU; remark which applies here. He aaid that 'nolli- 
ing which ever comes through your eyes into your head ever goes out,' And ao aay 1. 
The imprcsaione which we obtain by the sensa of sight, affect tbe braiu and change our 
views iu the most favourable manner. That was the meaning ; and the man who has 
seen many thinga, who has travelled a great deal, will have his intellectual faoolties greatly 
impn)ved. We observed in Auelris, as well a* in other parts of Europe, another atrikiug 
elTdCt of these exhibitions. They improve in a remarkable way the public taatc" 

Tho Honourable 6.G. Northrop, Secretory to the State Board of Public Instruction, 

in Connecticut, in speaking of the great benelilaof the Centennial Exposition, says : — 

" Travel is au important means of education. Personal observation gathem tbe 
most striking materials for ioveatigatioQ ood reflection. But the Kxpoailion, like au ex- 



tvttded pftnoMtnic tour, ef^ibotnized to the mviy, tlio leeAonn wbich a trip Around Uw woiiJ 
«it)T>lifie« to a few. In a hrit-f time, and ab comparatively little ex[>C'D»e, it showed many 
luillinns of pet:>r>lc wW it would bavi3 cost each one months, if not yean, to leaxu )>)- 
travel alone. It was also a school of fellowship and good-f«eliiig. The inteiniiinglinc 
of uur ptvplo from the north xnd south, the east and west, meeting on common grouna. 
furming new social Lies, strtngtheniiig old associatious, kindling patriotic fenrour. aii<J 
frateruixing all, was a timely antidote to the repellanl influences of an intflDse political 
struggle. 

" The intenningling aUo of representative* of the great civilized and semicivilizeo 
nations of thi; globe, meeting on the common gr^iund of sympathy witli the prugrvi^ ul 
humanity, each nation willing to iiii])art, and anxi^^is to receive, all more ur \v&s prompted 
fi de«i8 of national g«.'nero&'ty, and aU mutually revealing and discovering new iraiu uf 
excellence, was of incalculable value in disposing t)it> jicoplfl of the world to international 
peace." Further he says : — 

" This ExpuBition has broadened the views of millions. It was tn them the world 
in miniature, where they gained new ideas of the achievements uf modem cinliaation. 
While examining the ijroiiuctions of almost every nation of the globe, they breathed a 
cui^mopolitan air, a healthful corrective of conceit, natrewDess, prejadlce, and oxclusive- 
(less, enlarging each onn's iicquainwnce and syropathiee, and making more real tlie great 
brotherhood of the human family." 

LkSSONS to SK LKUtNT BY CANADUNS FROM TH£ EXHIBITtON. * 

We shall now consider a few lessons which I think we, as Canadians, might pro6t- 
ably team from Ihia great Kxhibition. 

Sei/'JietiaiKe. — Tlie (irsC lesson ivhtch we as a young country should learn, is that »f 
SeiJ-/ieliancr. A few yuani ago we would not have ventured to enter into competitimi 
with thu United States, or otiier nation, in any department of iodostry or skill, or eveo 
as an agricultural country. The success of Canada, however, at the tir«t great Interna- 
tional Exhibition at London, in I8BI, was not comjietitive ; hut the extent and variety of 
tlti; mineral and agricultural resources, which she then displayed, greatly encouraged licr 
to make further e-Rorls to develop these rusouroes. At Paris, in 1855, she again mad« a 
criMlitable display of her ability and resources ; but, not at all equal to what she might 
have done, owing, J think, to the absence of that very quality of self-reliance and eo 
ptiso whioli are so very desirable in a new country. 

Sei/-r$spKt as a FeopU. — The second lessou which we should learn frum this Kxhibi 
ti n is Sclf-rtspfti — I mean setfrespect in {<» highest H<>nBe — as a |ieople. It haa been too 
aiucli the habit, ou the juirt of aome acuaiigst us, to disparage Cniiatia hs Canada, and de- 
preciate oureelvon as Ciioadians. Not tltat I would for one moment aay that, undvr any 
circumstances, tthould wi; itidiilgu in any undue or idle boasting, or fancy that we werr 
BUfierior to u>ther c-onniiuniticu ; but that ts h very difioront thing from oursclvia reg«rvlii)g 
uud treating oar country and it« institutiinis with honuiir and respect. There lb a teud- 
ency, in a liuid uf mixed nationalities like oui-s, f\>r the lol^y Englishman to look wit>i n 
jsitronizing air upon Camida; for Scotchmen *o carry from the heathery hills and aecludeil 
gleoa of " Autd Scutia," the feeling of national clanship, ao far aa to isolate himself sonuv 
what in leeliug from tlkc kud of his ado[)tion ; and for Irishmen lo bring with thorn acroas 
the sea the strong differeiioe of creed, and aocia] (te[tat-ation which prevail in the grc«n old 
isle. In the fuce of these aiid other ailvorse influences, the native bom Canadian finda it 
ofUm difficult lo assert his national manhood ; aiid he is too often disposed to depraciate his 




own couQtrf, and eren to aSttA to believe th«t sttd is indeed inferior to obhun. It w true 
that tills feeling wUl grnduftllf disappvar wlien our [wpuluU'm bocomcs more DUmeroua 
&Dil more homogeneoua ; but, in the meantime, it Has n dopressing effect upon ibe growtli 
and development of the right kind of jiatriotic feeling in regurd to the Donuuioii, at » cH- 
ticul stagBofits liiston-. 

It shoidil, tlieivfure, be u uiatLer of ftinceru cutigratalatiuD, ibat, in no s)iirit of boaM- 
ing, ve CQU ref^^r with iinA0cct«d pride to the cotifossiMil v high position whicb thin Prc- 
viiM*. and this J)o[iiinioii, tuok, cwn as com jmi-i lent, «t the recent International Kxhibi- 
lion at PbiMel]iliia. In regard to the rank vfaich tbu Dominion took at (lie Kxbibition, 
GtQpml Hiiwle}r, the President of the United States Centennial Commission, at • pablic 
rvcepcion of the Ontario Bcbool fnitpectors and Teachers, said : — 

" Caniidii hfti done more for th« suooe» of the Centennial Exhibition than any eight 
of the States of tlie Aniericnn Uoion, with the exoepcion of Peoasylvania and New 
Jersey." 

TliHt she did ao is atteete<l bv tbo gratifying fact tbat she secure^l hundreds of awai'ds 
from the American and CHimdiaii CommiiUiions — tbu CiLiiadian on the award of Itrittoh 
Juroni. These facts should uuikv ue foel proud of our countr>', and tend to develop, all 
t1te mme steadily and certaiidy stmong ua, as a puopk*, thac fooling of solf-rDSpect towards 
our own country and its institutions, which after all lies at the foundation of all genuine 
piitrlotism towiii-da Oauuda, attd true loyalty to tbut^ueeu. 

riuiytd Ui Frvgna. — The next practical lesson which we should learu, ui^ue 
Datur&lt}' out of the two preceding ones II is conceded by all parlies that CanAdii occu- 
piird a very crvdilable position at the recunt Cenlenuial Exhibition — that she developed 
indutitrial, physical and mental resources which were a surprise to many and, 1 believe, a 
gratification to all. She has, tliorurorc, voluiitiu-ily a&HUmud a [HJtution from which (he 
shuuld never leccde. In none of her iodusLrial, any mor*-^ than in her intellectual and 
mrntal activities, can she staud still. Canada, therefore, by her receut succeisses at the 
Cbtitermial, U pludged to higher achievements, and more substantial progress. She muul, 
therefore, prepare for it. We as a near neighbour, are for 1,000 miles lying alongside of 
au active, enterpiising people, who are sure to keenly scan their relative position at the 
Exhibition and their defects, and U) promptly supply a remedy where a defect is proveil 
to exist We must, thercfotc, be up and doing. We must look closely to uur future, and 
to the means by which we may hope to maintuiu our comparatively high position. In 
conneetiou with this »ubjcct, a fifth lesftoQ suggests itself, and to toy mind it a the most 
serious and important one of all. 

I..dtutriai Art and Inivnlioii. — Krcry thoughtful Canadian who visited Machinery 
Hall, that rich and wonderful collection of Uie nxauiples aud evidences of man's inventive 
skdl, which, under the lui^iv luQuuuce of the great Corliss engine, seemed instinct with 
lite, one would naturally ask himself two questions : — 1st. " Among what nations, and by 
what piQcesses were these wonderful resulte brought about — the evidence <^' which aur- 
roiiud me on every liaiid aud in every vaiiety of form 1 " 2od. " What is Oausida— what 
w OnUrio— doing to produce similar results f " 

In answering tlie first question, two remarkable and striking facts present themselves. — 
lat. That the whole of the amazing variety of wouderFul aud ingenious machines and appli 
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anceawitk whicli ttie HaU U fiUeJ (moEit of them designed to enltgtiten the liurthen of tdl, 
to amcliorjite the condition of Bocial life, or to promote the comfort and happioew of nun* 
kind in endless ways) waa Lhepro<lnct of Clirifitian Civilization; sod 2nd That neitber 
China nor Japan, ii)g>'pt or Turkey ^Don-Chri6tiaii oountrica— conlriliuCcd anytliing of 
value in that direction. 

InanRwering tho st^L-ond ijucstion, ve admit that Canada in thai Hall was r^proMOl 
b)' many ingenious eviileiicw of industrial skill ; but most of thim were rather stril 
adaptations of what already existod, than Imld and original inventiona ; thai they were ra- 
ther iugonioDs Imitatiotis, rather than as a whole, careful elaborations of ecii-ntJIic principle, 
indicative of enlighf^-ned forvtlimight and skill. To the casual observer of th^se factn, the 
BObject may be dtBini»e<l by the reflection. — " Oh yes, what you say may be true, bui we 
area young country and cannot lit: expected to compete with older and more ndnmced coun- 
tries." " Canada has done wonderfully well, as all will admit." To the former T aaj no. Id 
ihene matters a country with our advantages tB never old or young. In this depantturnt 
Canada — and I am among the last to admit it— is wofully deficient, and is doing tittle aa 
yet to ensure progress or practical excellence in the Aiture. I spfiik advisedly when I i.iy 
so. I speak from the result of my own careful observation and ex{>^rience gatherod up at the 
Exhibition. I take you with me so to speak, to the educational work-shops of each natiuD, 
to the educational exhibits of tlie 20 or 30 Slates and countries rejiresented there, and ex- 
amine into the processes, as well as subjects of instruction in the scbooU ol tlieae ooaotries 
— the evidouces of which are so abundant before us. We see that while the ordinai7 
branches of study arc aever lost sight of, the stibject of elementary industrial training is 
carefully provided for — that in various Earopean countries, as shown by the extracts 
which J have given from Mr. J. Scutt UusseJI's book, it occupies a prominent place in all 
of Iheir systems of public instruction. 

Thn Hon. B. ii. Northrop, i<f Connecticut, speaking on ihiB enbjeot, says : — *• The Pnrij 
exposition of Ififi? . . . proved ii fjuod seliool fur tjigland, and for all Knro|«. The 
e\idence then presented of thi> r<.-tiiiive dcxMilenec uf Kn^iU^ manufaoture.'i wus a sorprise lo 

the nation Praotical tibi^ervent atid even I'arlinmcnt were compelled to adttdt 

tli« fact. . . The cinbnriktc.- J'urliumenlury Uepnrt ''on the Caaaes and the B^mcdy" 

. . led to the expsnc>inn of thi< South Kensington Museum, and the organiiatioD of 

numerous school.'* of nrt and induKtrial druwinv' throughout England, as well as the D>W 
meaMurcM for populrtr ediicatioi:].'' Nor was the les-ton lost upon thv United Stales benwlfi 

for the Americnu Aatiimal Qwirkrifi Hfiitw fur March, 1877, speakiug of the effect in the 

Uoited SutcH of thuRu iudustrial art moTements io Surope, says: — 

" Thase movcmpnis hare Ijccn ohscrvod by a few thou^'hlful, practieal men in this 
country, who in Masaachusclts petitioned the Lffiislalure to tflkc action io the ronlter for 
that State, and iti Mny. ISTd, A laif was passed iocludin': dniwio^ among the brunches wlitch 
are required to be taught m the public schools, iind rotiuiricg ovory city or town with orcr 
lO,tirK) juhnbitant!" to provide annually for (rce ins^truction in indnfitriui drawing. A few 
years later, or in 1675, a similar !uw ri.'lativc to drawing in public achooU, was paw-cd in (he 
State of New York."— page 355. 

Thus we see that the tencbioe of tliv elenientit uf drawing in these two important diatW 
was made obligatory ; while iq the cducatiooul exhibits of nearly every one of the Stau-i* rw- 
presented, not only was there evidence thai drawing is generally and systemaiically uught 
in most of the schools, but in many of the cilica, the element's of industrial art also. Bendas, 
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Mmtt4Ved sll over the UnioD, technic&l and other scieoee f^cfaools xboand. Mr. Hirriti, Oily 

ijuperioteodcnt of Kchoolti in 8t. LouU, epcnkiDg on tbix subject, mjo: — 

" It is wortlt_v or rciuark Ibat ibis gtucral iutioductiou of drawiDg into llic public ^-ohwils 

i» directly (rawabic lo ibc iuflutLce ot'tlic [ireviouit worldV fBus. Tlu JuforiDrily of Knjilish 

uucut, natlJKOTctcd iu the Loudon lair, id It'.^l, led to ilic fouudutiou ol ilie South Kea- 

:oD inaM.-utu, iitid ulljuiutcly to bundrtda of ort-bcbitols to trsiu lliv tanto and :kilt of ite 

■rtuntts." . . . 

Id speaking of ibo effect of tho introtluctioo of tlraviog into the M^hoolH, Kr. Hurria 
prooeeds: — 

" I( ii a strange thought titat thif^ simple chaoue in the oourKe of itudy in our commou 
achooln, making iDdu!>trial drawing n Te);ular brnnoh of study, and laying great stress opou il, 
will be soflicieut, nAer a Tew yearti, lo mcdify (he oational character. Hitherto, tbc Anglo- 
Saxon character boB be«D the dyoaiuic— if I may we the exprenioa — ^ireo to dcaliug csj-cci' 
ally vith dyDamic? ; a rnee that most dtsliDguishea itself in loventioDstJiat develop and direct 
vast oatoral forces for UEcful purpo' es. It is the race that oai«s for UMt rnthvr tbou fui beauty, 
and its dr<-amM as well at* its wakiof* thoughts arc giveu to tbe dyDomio ai^pect^ of thf world. 
Kut drnwiug deals with form nnd with light and shadow — external !<eetiiiiig — a]i]'<«ara)icc. Thi^ 
is ihu oppDtiitc of the dynamics. ... To cultivate tbe faculty of obi<ervBt.iot) of uxtcmal 
fortn ie perforoe to neglect tha obeervation of the strength and Ibrcc involved. . . . How- 
ev4!r tbii! may be, there is on iotercxtin^ liuo of observation open to eduoatoni nnd MoiologUtft 
at Aitnre world'H fairs in tracing the action of the study of form iu tlic nation '» t^chnolK upon 
that of mecbftntu Invention, and in instituting a oompwiaon iu Lhis rvgard with tho Krenoh 
and Qennun productions." 

While, therefore, oar immcdintc netghbonn have profited by the czamplc of other notions, 
ae illustrated at the world's fair, we htive been, to all intents and purpOM^ idle. Even in our 
beet schools the teaching of drawing is the rare exception, not to speak of higher industrial 
art training. For infllaaoe, in our 104 High Sehoobi and Collegiate Institutefl the elementa 
of drawing is reported, in reply to a circular oo the sabject, to bo only taught in eleven or 
twelve.* 

EloTUfnU nf Drawing and Nainral li'mnr^, tire. — I-iet na at thia point atop to inquire 
what is the national iroportancu which haa been attached to the intro<luction, even com- 
pulsorily, in some couutritB, such aa Germany, the L'uitud Stales, Ac, of elementary rae- 
ehanii^l and induutrial drawing in the primary schools. Little less impurtant is the 
introduction of the elements of nalurnl history nnd science in the achoola. 

W e fihall nut now x[op to imiuire intu the juitiec to tho schools generally, or iujusttoe 
to the individual pupil, of a svstem of indtnictton which would exclude oU but the three 
R'g from the prim.iry course of study. But' it in inanifftstly unjust to very many boya 
who have us yet an undeveloped taste for scieotific and mechanical pursuita, and a great 
loss to tho interests of the c(iunti7 to ilo so. Take the aubji^ct of elementary science, for 
instance. Boys ar« naturally curious and observant ; and it is a great misfortune to chem 
early in life not to turn such instincts to practical account and utilize them for the benefit 
of themselves and uthera. 'IliouHands uF young men would in alter lifi;, under God's 
bleasing, be saved from many a snaro and temptation were their undeveloped toAteo and 
instincts directed into such simple scientilic chaniiela as thwe while at school. Many an 



* " A iRvat deal baa bwm eaid liy tLc viiihii*ia«iiL- fur ilr>wfiit; iu tNiliIk- i^hoolip about dnu^^llag, 
<l«»iKtiiav> «'*^J hi a wnjr tn ItkcI thu canrti'w otwvr^er to <iii)[ii«p tliul fii^ctnl training in tliMa daportawiiM 
in the PiiblieSdiwU !■ iir»imlilr. TliU f» not the iile^a i>r iiit«»tk>riiif lfni»f rtiiint luiliduu* in art vdncation i 
i«i the ti.nti»n', llirir >itu [» t" ;(lve in elwioMtaiy nchix-l* iht- rir«it !««■« mul (•HncfiilFA -ir nrt, with mffimnt 

firactic« to Iny the fi/UTiiLnllun iitH.<n whirl) the ■pfHnlti** of utj ni tli<» vitrioti" art {luntiiita maj* aftvnrardi 
nr built."- Ami-ricau Sntiotinl fyn/trtiilji ilt'irirtnr March. 18(7. p«<«3fA 
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" idio haud " would be saved from ttie " mifiohief " to which thoy u« m prone, ftnd dui; 
a valuable couLributioo to itcieottfic rtwaarch might thus owe iu first idea to llie stimu- 
■A curiosity of a achool boy io many uf our rural eeuttona. That this i^ the feeling in 
liiT countriee may b« gathered from die fitct tb&t in EngUmd, France, and Gerinany, 
till* iu{{euuity of maouravturers has of lat« b>«n largely direct«d to the iireparatioD and 
constructtoD of the nunu-rous soiviitific toys for school purposes which arc uow so lar^y 
used in th«ee countncs. Few persons liare any idea of the sci«niiBc ability that is de- 
voted to tl]«ir production. It is also tittle known the extent to which icientific princi- 
ploa which should be exphin«d at school onter into the construction of even ordinary 
toyB. The kite, the spinning-top, thucoramoii leatliorsucker, and others, form the mufit 
lucid examples of many of the fundamental principles of stucnce that have been used for 
purpoaes of instruction by the best teachers, both tn their lecturaa and tlieir writings. "So 
nan ever suoceiMiod more perfectly in making science popular and simpte, both with old 
and young, than Sir Michael Faradny, nml those whu liave reail hh published lectures 
will rvmember that no man arer uiied scientific toys more freely as il lustrations. Of la1« 
years the tendency has been to embody the highest mechanical and scientific knowledge 
in their construction. Chemistry has been liud under coatributious IW sorpunts' ^^.i 
and other «trange devices, while mechanics have given as rarious automata and other 
junu^ng objects. The influence of this tendency upon the minds of the youth of the pre- 
sent day can hardly fail to be moat beneficial. 

Again, in regard to the elements of Natural History, it has long been thought by 
the mo^t vj£pt;i'i«^nced educators, wise and judicious to cultivate a spirit of local iut^oity 
and obaervatiun in boys and young people in our schools, In the opinion of many ^ieo- 
tific mc-n (na expressed by Agassie), it is there the trui:- edneational idea of nustiUDis u 
suggested, aud there it should be stimulated and fostered in our schools in every powilrle 
way. There is no reason why in certain localities iu Ontario, where fossils and mioenk 
Atv abundant, the pupils should not be encouraged to make small collections for 
scbooltt. Wliether the pupil can suSiciunlly appreciate the distinction between the «| 
mens be may collect, so as to classify them, is not so material at first. U« would ostiir 
ally separate the different kinda he would collect ; and under the direction of the teacbpf 
b« could arrange them all nicely on the shelves of the Httlf school museum. In every 
locality objects of natural history, such as Beetles, Insects, Leaves, Flowers, Aec, &c., 
mi^ht be collected in their spasuns on Satunlays: and arranged for the amusement and 
instruction of both pupils and toacht-'i-s. It is surprising too, how rapidly these smaU 
school collections grow, where the intonwt of the pupils in such matters is stimulated and 
encouraged by an intelligent teacher, aided by the trustees. The promise by the latter 
of such a prise as a Pocket .Micnwcope, a Magnet, a Prism, a Compass, or other Object, 
would have a wonderful etfect upon the industry of a many now undove]o|*ed "insect 
hunter/' and leaf or wild flower gatherer, and would lay the foundation possibly, of 
future fame a» a naturalist, as it certainly would uf many a now non-existent school mu- 
seum, which might be made to develop into the lasting source of great pleasure and pro- 
fit to the neighbourhood. 

Professor Owen, Director of the Natural History Department, British Museum, 
B|»eftl(s of " The early love of Nature, especially as mnnifestod by the habits and instincts 
uf Animals, as common to a healthy boy's nature." 
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Id onr public and high schools, many of such boys are foand whom it woQid be 
wise to gratiry their lAudable curiosity, nnd atimulate their zeal for knowlodgn in this 
direction, aa well as their deaire for inquiry into the " reason and nature of thiugs." 

The Hun. Mr. Nurlhroji a? Connecticut, in his Edtuation Abroad, speaking of this 

subject, ifl it applies to city youths, aays i — 

" The pupils who hixuriate in the we«lthie«t homes of the city, would profit by one 
year in the countr>'. with its peculiar work and play, it* freer sport* and wider range of 
rambles by the Hprin^s and brouke, the rivers and wiil«rfHll)i, the punds and lakes, over 
thv hills anil plains, throujjh the groves and foreata ; in observing nature, searching for 
wild flutrers and curious atones, learning to recognize the d ifferent trees by any one of their 
distinctive marks, viz., the leaf, (lower, fruit, form, bark and grain, watching theaut-bilU, 
collecting buiterSiee and various injects, DoUciug the birds eo aa to di-stinj^uiah ihom by 
their beaks or claws, their size, form, plumage, flight or song. Studying nature in any 
one of these varied forms, each so fitted to vharm children, would refi-ush thuir minds as 
well aa recreate their bodies, and stimulate that curiosity which is the jutreiit of attention 
and memory. Nalure is the groat teacher of childhood, aud with her the juvenile mind 
needs chiser concacL Facta and ohjeeta are the leading instruments of its early develop- 
ment. We do violence to the child's instructive cravings for natural objecta if we give 
it hooks alone, and confine it exclnsively to the city." — (pa^e 136). 

Xaliona! Imparlance o/'iheMt SitbjetU. — The following is tb©o|>imon of a Committee of 

Itbe British Uuuso of t'ommumi uu the nstionul im|)ortjineH of these subJectJi: — 

'* The iudustnal system of the iircsent age is based on the substitution of mechaniiul 
for animal powur ; its developmunt in du«, in this oovintry, to it* stores oTcohI and metallic 
ores, to our gfogm|)hical poaitiun and teui[>cnite climate, imd lu the uuiivallod energy of 
our population. The acquiaitloi of Hcit^ntific knowleilgu haa been shovn by the witnesses 
to be only one of the elements of an indtiatriiil cdiimtion and of indnatnal progress. 
Nearly every witness speaks of the extniordinarily rapid progress of continenlii] nations 
in manufacturtra, and attributes that rapidity, not to the model workshops which uro mnt 
with inaome foreign oountrica, and wc but an indiflVrent substitute? for our own factories, 
and for tlioae which ai-e rising up in even* part of the continent, but, l«esides other causes, 
to thti Kcientific training of the propHetora and managf-ni in France, SwitzerhiDd, Belgium 
and Germany, n»d to the tlemetdttry iit^lrttc/ion whicfi w unirrrsal amoiii/ the working p^ult^ 
tion of Switzerlund and Oermanif." 

The following is a condensed summary of the mure importunt couclusions of this sug- 
Heacive report ; — 

" 1. That with the view to enable the working-class to benefit by scientific instruc- 
tion, it is of the utmoKt importance that efficient elementary iitstniotion shouldbe within 
the rvacb of every child. 

" 2. That unless regular attendance of the children for a sufiicient period ona beob- 
taiD«l, little cun be done in the waj- of their ncientific instruction. 

*" !}. 1'hat ulcinvtilmy luslruction in Dramn-j, in Phygicai Gt^sraph;/, and in the Ph»- 
nomata of Nature, aliould bo given in elementary schools. ■* 

" 4. That adult science dasBM, though uf greut use to artisans, to foi'emeu, and to the 
amaller raannfacturers, cannot provide all the suientilic instruL-tiuu which tbose should pos- 
sess who are i-eaponaible for tliu conduct uf inipurlanl iudustriul under tukiugs. That nil 
who!*c necessities do not oblige them to k'uv<t Hcboul bitforv the age uf fourteen should re- 
ceive inatmetion in the elemerta of Heience hr part of their gunenil education. 

"5. That the reorganization of liecondAi^- inHtruction, and the intro<Iuctioa of a 
larger amount of scientific tt-nvhing into secondary nchorilH are urgently i-equired, and 
ought to i-eceiro the immediFite consideration of Parliament and of the collnl^^^ 

" G. That it is deairablo that certain endowed schools should bu selected in fuvoorahle 
situations for tlie purjioae of bc-ing rMonstituted us science- schools, liaA-ing in ii-it>w the ape. 
cial requirenienljt of the district, so that the ehUdren of every grade may be able to riae t| 
the loweat to the highest ."(chool. 
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" 7. That the managera of training colleges, for the teaching of elementary schools, 
should give 8[)ecial attention to the insLruction of thoi^e tescheni in theoretical and applie<l 
science, where such instruction does not exist already." 

" This Parliamentary Report " (Mr, Northrop says,) ia a remarkable document. 
There is in it a demonstration of the bearing of popular education on national industry. 
It proves that educutior in economy, and that ignorance means waste ; that the skilled 
workman so forecasts and plans his work that every blow tells, while he economizes Ijoth 
his strength aul stock ; that even in the humblest labour he will do more work, in better 
style, with less damage to his tools or machinery, than the boor who can only use brute 
nniBcle." — Education and ia&our, pages 150-162. 

Charles Stetson, Esq., an American writer on Technical Education, in illustrating its 

national importance, forcibly observes that: — 

" The different governments realize that henceforth natiooRl supremacy must depend 
more upon industrial supremacy ; and so for this peaceful warfare, not the less real be- 
cause bloodtess, each is arming itself with the best weapons that art and science can fur 
nish. In the schools, children and youth are trained with a direct view to labour, as they 
never were trained before. Of all things, the pencil is recognized as the most efficient ally 
of the needle-gun. While the latter wins victories on the field of battle, the former wins 
them in great industrial tournaments that bring together the rival products of the whole 
working world." This was clearly demonstrated by the Prussians in their late war with 
France. 

As to the practical effects of industrial training on the inventive genius of a country, 
Hon. Mr. Northrop gives abundant and most interesting proof He says : — 

" On this subject facts furnish the most convincing arguments. The educational 
history of Connecticut gives a demonstration of the influence of education in developing 
iiiventive talent. . . " In visiting the towns of this State, one is struck with the 
number and kinds of manufacturing establishments, and the endless diversity of their 
fabrics, varying from pins and needles, to car-wheels and cannons. Yankee notions some 
of them be called, but it requires ingenuity and skill to invent and make them, and ' they 
pay.' The ingenuity and inventive talent of Connecticut, is remarkable and unrivalled. 
For a long series of years, in proportion to its population, this State has taken the lead in 
the number, variety and value of its inventions, as is proved by the statistics of the Pa- 
tent Office. In 1867, the number of patents issued to citizens of Connecticut, New York, 
and Massachusetts, and the proportion to population was as follows : — 

" To citizens of Connecticut, 662, being one to each, 695 

" MaseachusettH, 1,451, " " " 848 

" " New York, 2,803, " " " 1,382 

"This is on the basis of the census of i860, and the proportion is in the nearest whole 

number. The who!*' number of patents granted during the year 1867, was 12,301. The 

States here ii;iiin:d ar*; the ones which stood highest in the list of the patent office. 

" In the year 1871, the whole number of patents granted to the citiztns of the 
United States, was 12,511, and in part as follows : — 

" To citizens of Connecticut, 667, being one to each, 806 

" " Diet. Columbia, 136, " *' " 970 

" " Massachusetts, 1,386, " « " 1,051 

" Rhode Island, 184, " " " 1,181 

" " New York, 2,954, " " " 1,450 

" " New Jersey, 496, " " " 1,827 

" The following are the figures for 1872 : — 

Connecticut, 648 patents issued, being one to every 829 

Massachusetts, 1,435 " " " " 1,014 

Rhode Island, 179 " " " " 1,214 

New Jersey, 682 " " " " 1,328 

New York, 3,079 " " " " 1,423 

" These figures fairly illustrate the average pre-eminence of Connecticut in inventive- 
ness, and clearly show the pecuniary value of intelligence, verifying tlie words of Burke : 



' Taxes roiaed Tor tht? pnrpose of ei^ncation arc liko vapours, whicli riao only to descend 
agaiu in fertiUzmg fhon-eni to bl«>«3 And hRantiff tlic land.' 

" The influence of ptiblic k^^IiooU in promoting individual thrift and gcnenJ proe- 

gmty, is irell Rhown by the following stat«iuent« • f Qen. John Eaton, Unit«d Stat«s 
ommiHsioner of Education: — 

" Tlio. niiniber of pal«nt« itaued Co the inhabitantt uf Arkanitns, iru one to every 
37,267 persons, while in Connecticut ihei-e was one patent issued to every 695 persons. 
In Arkaii8;u lh«re arc sixteen adults unsbte Ui wriu<, lo vvery one hundred inhahilanta ; 
in Connectiout, ihere are four adults unabW to write to every one hundred in)iabitanti». 
In Arkatisaj!, the receipt* of iuterual revenue arc twenty-six cents and nint; mills per 
capitn ; in Connecticut, the receipt^ are two dollars and lifty-four cents per capita. In 
Arkansas there resulted duiinj; the last ycAr to the Post Office Department, a dead 
loss of over forty-nine cents for each inhnbititnt of the State, a loss iu amount almost 
double the internal rcvontie receipts of the State! In Connecticut there accrued a net 
profit to the Post Office Department, of IwotiLy-iiix ceiit« por catiita. lu Florida tbete 
are twenty-lliruo adultji luiahle to write tii every one liumlri'd tnhabiUintG. In that Stale 
one patent wus issued to every 31,271 inhabitants, or only six in the entire Htate. The 
internal revenue collectwl amounted to aixty-four cents jier capita of the entire popula- 
tion. From that State, the Post Office Department suffered a loss of ninety-two cenia 
per capita. Contrast this with California, where tlie number of patents issued was one 
to evei^' 2,422 inhabitants, and the amonnt of interna! revenue collected was six dollars 
and forty-three centa per cajntal But in California there are only four adults unable to 
«»ite to every one hundred of thw inliabitanta. in Tcnncsee, twelve adults are unnble 
to read and write to every one hundred of tb« inhabitants, and the Stale pays internal 
rercnne at the rate of ninety.six cents per capita; while Ohio, in which there arc fonr 
lllitcmtc adults to every one hundred inhabitantii, payti five dollars and eighty-eight cents 
internnl I'evenue per capita. 

"Kduattiou, it is wvtl-knuwn, favotu-s iuventious and improvements in machinery. 
Intelligent mechanics are continually devising improved uietliods of aocoinplishiug given 
renults. In a very large lock establishment in Connecticut, where tbu work is done 
Biostlj- by the piece or job, so constant have been improvements in the processes or 
machines, that the workmeii have for some years retluced their ' proposals ' in the 
auautU contracts, without decre.'uing and sometimes increasing their wages. Recent im- 
pixivcments in the rapidity of the processes are surprising, la a cotton mill, one carder 
can now do the work rt'hich would rei]uiro five thousand persons by hand. Six hundred 
of the old hand wheels cannot spin as much yam in a day as one girl can produce by 
machinery. In Bindosian a man can spin one Irink a day ; a modern spinner with bis 
mule can priMluce .^,0*'pO hanks in the same time. In 1807, KusUin and Salem mcTchants 
imported cotton cloth from India ; now millions of yardit are exported to India and re- 
[inote parts of Asia, A machine recently invented is turning out fUh-Imoks in New 
Haven at the rate of G2,0tHl a day, ami another hy the same ingenious inventor can 
make 50,00(1 needles a iny. Other very curious inventions of his are saving handdobour 
|in the ratio of five hundred or even a thousand to one. A thousand men iu tlie old 

nglish style could hardly make and Btivk as many pins per hour as one boy now does 

y machinery." — (PngeB, 145-U'.'>). 

As a striking ilhtstruLiun uf the truth of those minarks, relating to the industrial 
lupremncy of New F.nglond over the other States of the Dnion, 1 quote the following 
:liiiirab1e account of Mr. Jacob Reese, a Fittslmrg Ma«tei Mechanic, on the introduction 
i Linear and Freehand drawing into the Public Schools. Ho says. — 

" Fally one hundred thuueand tons of irou and steel are shipped annually (from Die 
tatea) to New England to be fabricated into advanced forms of usefulness, such as 
knivM, forks, bitte, chisels, pluncs, rulers, squares, hinges, latches, locks, and other build- 
ing hardware. Bcrows, tacks and wirL--clotli, together with a tliousand otlu-r things. These 
worke givn employment of a li^ht and jileosant nature to boys and girls, luid men aud 
women of a more advanced .skill 

" This cli<s!> uf fatal>lifihment4 is not only nourishing, hut increasing with wonderful 



rapidity, both in Qtunbera and cnpacit]', in CoDoecticut and Massachusetts. . . . Tb« 
very act of learoitig to draw impiaDta a desire iiito the mind to construct the forms we 
hftTB drawn. The sketching on paper implonU a dceire to construct new machines of 
usefuln«H and beauty. .... It Diu»t be kvpt in mind that the&« more finished 
goods require more expeneive machinery for their iQanufactun!, which too, must b« muu* 
pulat«(l with greater care and accuracy. There is nothing that fits a young person bo .w«1I 
for accuratv work aa thorough practice in mechauical drawing, because the fundaun^'uLal 
prind]ilei> emboilied in drawing is, that Bvery line of four ahalT be drawn to the srail^. and 
every line of shade meaaunnl by the want nf light. This oonatant measuring of thf fnrm 
and adjusting the shade, impresBes the pupil with the importancp of aocurate work. This 
not only cultivates the int«llect^ bnt develops the functions, thus by a pleasant and eAsy 
method, rendering habitual to the child, both the desire and ability to work. .... 
" A new epoch has beeji reached in ourcommonveAlth, which requires that the ^tady 
of drawing ehould be engrafwd upon our common school svatom. Drawing not only 
cultivates the intellect, bnt aUo develops the functions, anh h of great value in every 
department of life It teaches order, as every part must bo in the right place. It teachrs 
accuracy in measurement, as every thing roust W drawn at a proper diotanccL It t-'achts 
proportion, aa pjirh part must 1>e drawn at a proportion ntn scxle. It t«achea delicacy in 
forming the sh»]r>wK of light. Itt«;ichefl unity, a«[neither the ^drawing nor the machine 
fw which it was designed, would be of service if any functional part was left out. It cul- 
tivates the mind in mechanical movement by objvct It-.-ichiug, It teaches accommodation 
by the adjuslmeat of oue piece of machinery alteniately taking thv plac« of^nother in 
dilferent parte of the revolution. It teaches the laws of light, as .ill drawings are shown 
from some fixed ray of light. It teaches the pupils to consider the btrength of materials, 
aa every position of the machine is designed to resist the strain of rupture. And last, 
though not least, drawing creates a desire to build and work at the machine, tools are 
sought and u&ed, nnd often by this simple teat, the inventive genius is brought to light 
and to profitAhle employment." 

Let us look at this whole question as it effects onrselvcs in Oanada. 

" We are a young country, placed in clo*.e priixiinity to a large and wonderfully pro- 
gressive and inKculous people. In the good providence of God, we are permillM to con- 
struct, on the broad :uid deep fouudatiuns of British liberty, the corucr stuue of a new 
nationality, leaving to tliu&o who come after us to raisL- the stately edilicv itself. Our 
aim should, therefore, he to make that system commeuBurate with the wants of our peo- 
ple, in harmony with the progressive spirit of the times, and comprehensive enough to 
ombracQ the various branches of hamnn knowledge which are now continually Wing called 
into reijuisition in the daily life of the farmer, the artlzan, and the man of busine^^. And 
yet ni) one who lias carefully watched the development of the material resources and 
manufacturing induBtrios of this Province, but must have been pajnfully struck with the 
fact that, while wo have liherally provided for the other wants of our people, we have 
almost entirely neglected making euitublo provision in the schools for training, and tl«n 
turning to practical account that superior scientific and indn.<itri»l skill among ourselves 
which in other countries contributes so largely and effectivnly to develop their pliysical 
and industrial resources. The ri'^markahl^' and .ilmost unconscious ilevelnpment nmong 
ourselves of the manufacturing inti-re-its of the conntry, though depressed for a time, has 
reached a miigniludo and importance tliat it would he suicidal Ut those interests (in these 
days of keen cunipetitiou with our American m-igh hours), and iitjurioutt to their proper 
development, not to provide, without dvlay, for the production among ourselves of a class 
of skilled machinists, manufiicturers, engineers, chemists, aad others.* No one eati visit 



* T]w Atnv'i'An UfaCvriiift Quarftrffi Btrita' fur MunAi, IS77. ■(Woikiiiij ori th:» ptiint »»yf, "that w« 
ptTivitIv tb<Mv BUiiiiig iiuiHeK'en wiih i)iv aliUiCy tu ili) Itist which catiii'A uow liv duiiu in thi* vmuitTV. vsetpt 

M wcU lui to lt« Inc«1!(>cti)]ii sftHl, imilvi'liMlly awl cfllliTti»ety,"- Vsk^t M9. 

" Atf^In. In il'taliiv uritli th« qnnotinn n! l-inniM ■liillc^i) Iiihmir ami tli>. (Huit of tmiMport>tI<>i> 'T -r!M 

St«tMinTia« mUnuit«il tltat it woulil rcquiiv m.OUO,0(NI huvhr-lH ■>{ llliiii~<i* r<~>m to pay fi>r 'I -at 

•kiUed ArtutJc mMiufM-tiinrn imnirlwd tu AmiTii-'a in th'.i from littl« Swilxurlxnct aintf. 'I'l ...ra 

WMtcli«<*, ^nhri>i>lRrv>l {{■'"''■i ■■'* i^ix' "'^ ■.'•■•hI''. t/i tlir valiin oi 9ii,KXS',4li4, at tho pUc>n! ■hiiinii.-iit. Iluw 

much IpNK tiir iMst in tnuMtiortin).- tliMM^ ^ihuI-. t)i»n thp iuitiicnai:? Muaaiit of oam (if tltv iiaj-tiiBiit Htiw tiuuW 
in «oni I mimrol tn liAl*ii<.-e tUc ntw'iut.'— ^'/"li, pSge-ViS. 










ly of tilt' iDiIuvLrinl centrw* which Iwvo Bpning tip in <lifrorent parts of the rountry, ntn! 
I our lnrg6r towns, without liein^ struck with their value and importance, and the imni- 
•r iiti'l variety of the skillefl iiiboyrcr^ employeiL Iiii(iury into thv Honrce of supply "f 
htti in<tn8)rial cla^s revtiaU the tnclthnt, fnna tlie yonnge»t employe's up to the loremnn 
r tlip work?, they aro almoet <<ntirtily indehtej to England. It^laod, Scotlaad, the United 
iiatc«. an<l othiT i»Linini-B, Cor Lliat supply."* Again, 

" Itino); up nborv (bis mere locnl ^icw of tho nawtioD, otbor brondcr itod more oomprv- 
favDiiw ones foroo thctoii^lvos opoo our nllvntion. Arc w« not ooDsciooa of Lho oxtrnordinary 
•citntifio ond industrial prcgrcM of the preseoL day? Du we cot hopo for and predic: oadvr 
God'a i*rovideaoQ, <t uroal future for tbi« oouotry ? Qivc wo not in Ibo tuertioa of our io- 
oipicQl uatiotiftlily, entered the lists of indiulrial competition with tbo United States, nad 
Ken with KoKloud and other ooQDlriM, a* witness Lho Ule exhibit ? And do we not, there- 
fore. re<juire to mukt- miul- vffeotivtf pruvlsiuu for trainioK thtt olaw of ycuns mea who must 
ID IXiturc take the losdiiiK part in that oompclilion. Tbe woailerAil progrea of llw uwchaoioal 
arta is within tli;! tnoiiiory of most uf uk. The murveUousrefolution caused by thv prsetieal 
application of elcam and tvleirrapliy (tliose poldun liiika nf science) to locomotion, cotDmerc?, 
induatry and iuii>rciinituuniRiition, han m F^timulnteJ thu iuveulivu <:i;niu^ of man, that wc 
BOW eeaae In b« astonished iit nny ni?w discntory ; and only awiiit enoh puceettsive de^'elop- 
iCnl ofecicnce, i^tUI mnro wondi^rfnl thiin the lo^L, tu railmly di^UKS iUf nurit^ and adran- 
i^ca. In this aotive roce n\' oompclition oar riomininn cannot <tland »<till. With all our in- 
entiODs, we have nut yuL \>wn nhle tn diranx'er lh<t rnyal road to lenrninp ; anil oar yontb 
cannot, .Minrrva-like. i^rinir fnlly armrd into the arena nfcomjtctiitve )4;tL-nce and Hkill. Ws 
moat, tbcrcfnre, provide litieratly fnr rhr pnuent and pruetiral tnHtruetinn in ereir ^rado and 
department nf knowledge, so that, with Ood'» blessinic, wc nhall not fall behind in ibe great 
M of national intellipenon and progrcM."*" 

Finally, ttiere it one leason which I trti«t all who visited the Exbibitioa haw learned, 

d thai is a alronger »iid deeper devotion to tlie b«luved Sovereign of that great Empire 

which it h our pride and happiness to belong, By this I do not mean to my that our 

I and adnuratioa for other countrie%, and especially the one in which we were so 

oaly rtceivKd, and so cordially welcomed, aliould be diminished. Indeed, S9 a 

tvr of fanl, I think that feeling of ropcct luut only been deepened by contact with so 

nrrous and higb-ftpirilrd n people, while onr views and npinioi of other cnnnlneA have 

n exjKindM and «nti;;ht«Med hy a knowledge of their uapahililieji and rcaonrcea, and 

eoDtact with Cbcm in that great cosmopolitan ^hering of nations. But this I do aay. 

as the rrault nf a rlooer and innre earneet tAuily of the inHiiluliona, the social and 

litical condition of these countries, we return xo our own with a more profeaeetl con- 

letion that Ibera ts no siugle exwJIence in cbeir forma of Oovcmment, or no looial, 

lucational. or p'lliticnl privilege which they p<»s5e«9, which we do not even tnori' fidly 

lid Bcciirely enjoy than they do ; — that our Urilisli Colonial form of Gnvemment — " with 

•11 it« fanlta " — (ta yet untrammelled by many of the tnulitional I>arrivrB, social furms 

and bervditary dialinctiona which exist in Kurupe.) and that it gives us " ample scope 

ver-^t} f^nnugh " for the fnlleal enjoyment of personal and politiod freedom under the 

rtrainu of Uw, and en»urt« to uft all that we can desiw with lhe«, — security of Itff 

itl pptperty. Animated by aucb feelings, and convinced that they spring from an abtd- 

''<MiritT nf our inEtttiitionti. ainl the t^'uuuJneneKS of the guarantees fur 

I , I III, we can re»t satistifd with an lusitrance that wepossesA all theelements 

tiaUoual life and pnjs]«erily which slimitd make us a happy and contenunl people. 



ItAt 



• [t»(*urt i.t tiii tniTilrr In it jxM t". ^rli..r,i» rf TVchni'Til •'H^thw la tb* Coitvd Statu*, mu) the VaH^ 

Elntplum, By.' ' ■ r,.! y\li.x. 1 M.D.,T.>iuDto. IHTl. n«««|*. 

-t ftt|i»rt.if ' aiifTotii ill tli« ITtilinl Sum*, Kr. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I have thus sought to do full justice, as far as possible, to the educational features of 
the great International Exhibition at Philadelphia. I have also sought to draw such 
practical lessons from that Exhibition as appeared to me useful and appropriate. 

I have not attempted to deduce any lessons from these educational exhibits, in re 
gard to national or state school systems or progress, or from the educational facts which 
I have given in this report ; nor have I instituted any comparison between the systems of 
various countries, owing to the tact that no general rule on the subject, which might apply 
to one country could be made to apply to another by reason of various political and social 
causes operating favourably, or otherwise. 

In regard to educational progress ; that too is controlled by so many causes of a like 
nature, that we could deduce but few genpral lessons of any value from it. The only 
questions which it appeared to me we could study at the exhibition with profit were : 
(1) the processes of education as there illustrated ; (2) the extent to which instruction to 
the various branches was given in the different kinds of schools, and (3) their combined 
development in the intellectual and industrial life of the people, or nation, ae illustrated 
in its industrial products, science, art and general culture. 

Of course, much that was seen at Philadelphia was superficial, if not practically 
unreal, so far as it related to illustrations of daily school life, progress and process. But, 
nevertheless, there was apparent, on examination of the material of the exhibits them- 
selves, a sufGcient substratum of facts to enable the attentive observer to form a satisfac- 
tory estimate of what the exhibit was designed to show, and what it did in fact illustrate. 

What is known as "higher" (or university) education, received little or no prominence 
except incidentally, at the exhibition. I have not, therefore, made any but slight refer- 
ence in this report to that subject. 

In addition to the educational " lessons," from American and Canadian standpoints, 
which I have given in this report, there are two or three facts connected with this subject 
which are worthy of notice, and which convey their own lessons. 

1st. The marked and higlily significant progress wliich the educational "idea" has 
made within the last ten or fifteen years in various European countries, and the " new 
departures," no less remarkable of their kind, which have taken place in Japan, and to 
some extent in Cliina and Egypt, ('.specially in the policy of the governments of these 
countries on this subject. 

2nd. The thorougli awakening which has taken place among the industrial nations c^ 
Europe in regivrd to instruction in iudiistrial and elementary science. The earlier Interna- 
tional Exhibitions had ruthlessly exposed the absence of originality of design and skill 
ill its application to industrial art in tlie exhibits m;ide, especially in those from Sngland. 
Some of the continental nations profited by the knowledge thus gained ; while others, Eng- 
land included, failed to do so ; until at length the comparative inferiority of the industria] 
art exhibits at successive International Expositions demonstrated the necessity of » 
thorough i-eform in art education. This has at length taken place, as detailed in thk 
report ; and now thi countries concerned are making every effort to recover lost grouncl 
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ati'l to give to tudiutml arttriiiniiig its |>ro]iet- (ilsw iii Uiinr syatoms oF public ui- 
Ktmclioii. 

Srd. Tlie rocognitdon, as in England, and more or leaa in France, Auatm, KunsiA, Aiid 
Japan, of th« neoesinty of placing the edacation of the people on a Ditlonal baaia— substan- 
tial uuJ r«al — as in PrusGia and tliu utbar SlatoB ofGoriuany, tliu United SUitoB, and thtHe 
Pravinctja— BO «8 (I) to prorida dcbooU forall clflMBB of tho commnnity ; (2) to nMxtgnlze 
tho principle of locnJ t^xitlion for schools ; and (3) to compel parenta to [terform their duty, 
and to alTord their children, as of right, a miaimuoi of eduaitioa at least, 

4. Tlia only other points which I shall notioe are (1) thu ainplo provision which has 
boen made of late'jMra for the mora abundant supply, by Oorernment authority, of school 
" raaterial," in the shape of maps, charta, b^nlcs, n{>psratua, Jcc ; (2) th« necessity iiopused 
ujxm local sohoul managers and trusttMia to improve the condition of schuul-Luuswi. and to 
provide for Iho application of piinciplea in thoir construction — in regard to heat, light 
aad ventilation ; and (3), and lastly, for the greatly inonjnsed faoiUti«« which liave Iweu 
proridml for the thorough training of toachei^ in tho dubii^s and details of tlieir pro- 
reflmon. 

If, io addition to thoM Iccsoiis, and those wliich I have in tbij report ventured to drav 
from the teachings of the Exhibition, wo aliall also profit by tliv vxuuiple nud procccdinga of 
oilier conntries, to which 1 have just refcrrud, wc itlioll not fait of that great educational 
fbturc which, I trust, 'n before as, or suffer oarsclrcs to fidl behind In thocdaoatioaal race 
od which we au aa»picuou:(ly eat<red at thi:> Centennial Kihibition of 1K76. 

I have the honour lo be. 
Sir, 

Tour rcry obedient aerfsal, 

J. GeoKGE Hotxiixs, 
Dejiulff Minifier of Education fir Ontario. 

ToroDto, lOth Miy, 1S77. 
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1. THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OP IXTBttNATIOXAL EXHIBITIONS, 

BV PRUr. AiUniER, BatTIflll COMUtS^IONER TO THB CCNTHNMIAL ExilllUTION. 

The following lecture was delivered in Philadelphia by b^rof. Thos. C. Archer, British 

Cgmmisstoiter to the C»nt';nniul Rxpoitilion. It is generally admitted that uu man was 

■Qoro oain[ieteiit tliati Mr. Archer to s\n-ak upon the f>uSj"tit hen? dtsrtuseed. 

" My ubjuct ill this bmture u to bring ta'fore you in as auccinct a manner at piMmiblc. 
the histopi- of the rise ami progress of iut«riiauonal exhibitions, and to c.xivcy Co yon, ha 
well a-i 1 pDSBibly can, my own impreasigns of the adviint^es which theie exhibition:) 
confer iip<ji) civilization. I have a atrong Aiith in them ray^lf ; I havr alway;« ha/1. I 
hare w.irked earnestly in them, 1 have seen their defects, and I have seen their benefits 
also lan-i-iy deTelo[>e^t, and Htill being develnped. The^e exhibitions are inatitulions of 
the limi', to my mind, and ymi are ^^radually an-akefiiii,; Mi that iiloi ; yi)u hare b^gOO 
your can-frr in that ilirectimi in I'hdadelphia, with an institution which may not end for 
a thousand yearn tu come. 




"Tandon' ExRimTion, 18JS6. — The first of thcso intrni«tional pxhibitioiu wa« orig 
inate<l in ISSO, by one of thft best men the world lias ever known, a mAu wlio hml the 
intcrcsU of his fellow-nmn at linjirt aa warmly as any man coiili) have, the Princi? Consfnt 
of Englanii. It occorrwl t<t liim, aiul be siiggwitod the thought lo others, that we shoulil 
have an exhibilinn of a tlifftriMU. character, one in which onp nation should vie with 
another, not sitnply one imiivi.liuU citixen of a city or tlistricl with other iisitive? of 

/tbe dutrict, but that it ahutiM be nniver«a), that we ahould compan* notes with othei 

fcountriea ; and the consequvtice was that the original i(t?a of au international exbibiiioa' 
waB started. It wai carried out in the most admirable manner— admimblo becaow the 
PriDoe had in the fintt place the wisdom to see that the idea in it^lf was a good one ; and*, 
in the second place, llie possibility of finding men about him capable of carrying ottl ' 
tha id«a most thoroughly, and of working it up to its altinuitc success. The 
thoD orgaiiizotl was oompoFied of as IntvUigeut incu as ever met togoiher for snch 
purpose 

" The ImmfJinU InJtttenK of the Exhibition at London in 1831 was very remarkable. 
Previous to that, Kii^lishmen had tho obstinate idiia that one Kngltshnian waa ■-•jual to 
five Frenchmen, and thrnn of any other forei^npra, not merely in moBcnIar alrength, of 
which they had not the sliphtPSt doubt, but in intellectual attainments, and ev.^rythir 
which made one man better than another. Never wan a nation more compb-tely !iub<Iu< 
than tho English by that Etbibitton ; they leam&ii for the first time that there iverv some 
things in which others were b tt«r than thcmselvfts, and some things in which they wer« 
bt-ttcr ; and the knowkdge one i;i^ii of one'* self in this way, learning his wAakne^'^efl and 
his fttreogth, his excellencies and deficiencies, giving and taking, imparting to others 
wherein he excels, and receiving from them that in widcli he ia deficient — this knowledge 
in really the best, and j^aining it was one of the best things tliat the exhibition of 1851 
did for us. Our art tastes were tiegraded in every way, but wo fctuck by them. W't built 
buildings tliat wern & disgnice, we mH4le pictures not now worth lookini;; at, wo madt 
puttery which our ploughmen n'oiild nut now use, and we went on witli thu idea that m 
one couhl beat ub. The Prince knew better ; ho had a universal reeling, a feeling for 
that was neither English nor German — the true art feeling. He felt that very much 
to be done to bring the people together to study art principles in school* in the French 
matiner. The result was extmordinary. Previous to that time our art schools were very 
badly attended. In 1851 we might have counted them on onr liners. Oat of that Kx- 
hibition sprung very numerous schools of design ; the art taste was cultivate«l, and inati> 
tutiorm weru opened up all over T^ruat BriUiin, for tho purpose of teaching a scientific 
knuwledgt! of our mimurActur(>a,aQd ttiu theory of the a»thctic knowledge of the arts. Theo 

,«pmngupthe South KenHiiigton Museum. 1 see befura me one ur two gentlemen who 
are atlmirable judges, and they will give it tho fbllest endorsement, that it is at prewnt 
one of thf- first in the world. 

" NrmiUx. — That is one of the results «»f our holding an Exhibition when our art tAstMj 
were as degradeil as they conid be, and a lo;v j^rade of knowli-dge prevailed. \\> h«v< 
learned the opposite, lesson ; we hnvi- attfiiuLNl t<i a means of iniprovi-inent which will 
on forever. X'he South Kensington Museum and its alliliatei! initilutions are completelyl 
revolutionining the whole tasteH of the country; and in such n manner as would »urprisQj 
you. We have nt presunt b^^tween eight and nine thunsand schools or classes of art, ab' 
almost a nominal cost. The syatem is this : Wherever twelve gentlemen will meet to- 
gether and petitioa the Science and Art Department to establish within their pc 
an art or science school, engaging that there shall be a certain number of pupils, one ifl 
started. This has gone on to such an extent that it is a. very profitAble thing for th«' 
tenchtrs to get tc^ether pupils in this way. Tliey make haudsome incomes, and the 
Government re<luces its capitation fee as thu pupils incrcano and have to pay. Thtis tho'j 
charge on the Slate |)er hcail is bt-cnming lesH hhJ le^x, while the number of claasea ii 

, going on increasing. This is one uf th<- tirst and graiidual i-eeitlt« that came from the 
great Exhibition of l$.^l. 

" Jfeti^ts. — Then there was another ;ronda(id nB.'ful feeling originated by that Exhi- 
bition, That was, the maniifacUirers of Europe obtained the idea that they derive*! a 
Iwnefit from these exhibitions ; that they were ihe best possible means of advi>rtisinf 
people being enabled to compare one thing with another, and ascertain which was 



aod wliioh was bad, and learn to fix their ehoicw in ibc right direction. It has iDvariably 
been th# practice prior to each of Ihew Rxhihitirina Ui nin th^m down— -tiio muimfao- 
tarers were reluctant to incur the cost of competition ; but when one comes in othci-R 
com« in, and in the ond all show their confidence and appreciation of the vaJno of llieac 
Exhibitions. 

"Cork, Dpbun and Pabis, 1853-1855. — The Exhibition of ISBl has been followed 
up by a mticb larger series of Gxhibitionit than is generally imai^ned bf those pnying no 
atteotbn to the aubject. There were two held in Ireland — one in (Jork, the other in 
Dublin. Then, in 1855, an Exhibition waa held in Paris. 

"Manchkstkk Art. — We had aUoan exiiibition in Manchestvr— of artpurjfly. This 
was confined to picture*, sciilptiire, eiifjranng, graphic art ({eiierftlly, and decorative art. 
That was made up ultnost entirely of loaned collections, whicli completely chanywl the 
tastee of the pooplu in that noigbbuurhood. Tlie firfet argument offered against it was : 
What in theUKH of bringing toanoiKhbourhcHl like Maiiclifster. composed of manufaclur- 
in^ ptHiple, fluch a collection as tlie Hertford and other choice collections ? [ went there 
as a reporter o%-er forty times. .My chief amntwment was to listen to the people, arid I 
found tJint I obtained more information hy listening to these mill-people than by any 
observations of ray own. It taught me a leAson — thai those who put thoir own opinions 
up as far better than their hnmbler neighbour* are ofteti mistaken. Nothing ever did 
more good for such a neighbourhood than that exhibition at Manchester. 

"Holland, Belhiiim, Italy, Francb. — Two exhibitions were held in Holland, the one 
quickly after the other. They were purely of an itidnatrial character, and were conducted 
in a very admirable manner ; the one in Amat-erdam, in a building specially erected for it, 
and the other in Haarleni, in a building hastily adapte^d for the purpose. Their siiccpss 
was extraordinary, and forced npon the Dutch people the conviction that such ezhibitious 
are aids to trade and manufactures. The fruits produced then have betn a most thorough 
attendance upon exhibitions, and very grt-at practical l>«nelilA raaped from them. About 
Uie Bame tame many others were being held in Flor^-ncc, Napleis, Brussels, Rome, Havre, Sec. 

" London, 1881;. — In 1862 it was determined to give nnother exliibition in London, 
but previously that of 1855 was held in Paris on a very largo scale. I bad not mj much 
opportunity of going into the history of that exhibition, though I attended it throughout; 
for, like all strangers, I became attracted by the amusements of Paris' these exhibitions 
for such reasons do the natives more good than strangcra. In 180)2 our second exhibition' 
was held in Lon<lon. although there was very great fear, indeed, that it would not prove 
a saeoesa ; and ihi« is always one of the worst features when an exhibition is talked of — 
it is prophesiud ihat it will be a failure, that it is one too many, and such croakings. It 
did, however, prnvu n very great 8Ui?ei!H8. Sti thoroughly imbued were many with tlie 
exhibition idea, that it wa.i thought desirable tliat, instead of being held once in ten or 
twelve years, one should be held every year, anrl this lc*l, in 1871, to the plan of the 
Annual InU;niati(in7d Exliibitions, which, ns I «liall tell you afterwards, was uot so success- 
ful. In 1862 we hsd what we liad not in 18G1 ; we had fine art as a very important 
feature, aud the picture (jallery of ISfiS was |M;rhaps one of the finest in the world — 
admirable in it« constmction, admirable from the comfort it gavft to the spectator, and 
admirable also for the works shown in it, Ihijiigh in that reepect not more remarkable 
than the average of our exhibitions usually. The exhibition of 1862 gave agreat stimulus 
to the rest of the world, and forced the idea sttll further that thes« general exhibitions 
must go on. 

" Stockholm, I86G.— In 18CC an exhibition wa« hehl at Stockholm in Sweden, which 
was very beautiful. It was got up with the idea of exhibiting only local production* ; but it 
was extended to all Mcandluavian productious, aud Norway, Sweden and I>enmark|<artici- 
paiod, aud there WL're a lew icpresematitmB frum other cuuntries. The arrangement now 
is, that every thini year l\wTv sl'all be an exhibition in one of the Scaudinavun tapiials. 
lu 1872 the second one was Iield in Co)>euhagen, and it was a most admirable huccuss. 
It is due to there small exhibiliun^ that yon have so many countries now coming foi^ 
ward to jours. For instance, Norway and Swetlen— what can Ijr more elegant than th<» 
arrangements they are making I There is taste, organization, and tlioi-ougii knov 
of exbibitioQ work. This arises from the fact that they has-e held exhibitions thna 




vhich have been sncoeuful in ulvancing their comrort, thfir commerte, uid their getient 

liapptneM m a people. 

" TAtUS, 1867. — III lliu great Paris Exlubilion or 1867 there was a widening of tU« 
-cxhibittoa idea attoguthef, tlic idea of repr>;»eaun^' nsitioualitios. Every natiuu wanted lo 
be »ei»arately recogoiaed lliure, uml the jjrounds werv conseiiiient'y iinaifnsely exli*adi;il ; 
aud they liaU arrajigetaents for sbowinj; the nntiunal liuustw and rvitauraaU, the national 
modes of living and custLiraes, and it vc»n one of its c)iief and most agrewaUe features. 
This was carried out still further at the Vienna Exhibition, and will liave evea a wider 
rauge at that here inaugurated. 

" ^losL'Ow, ltJ72.~ThofxhibitioQ held in 1872 did not aliraQt tatwh attentiou eilfaur 
-tu EuropvVir America. It was held iti ouc of the most picturesque sjigte u^u tUeglob*, 
the last, indued, wh«rc it would have been cxpecluii to have a groat vxtuhition, the Ex- 
hibition of Moscow. This was thi< lirst elVoH. at a i>ciontifically organixod oxiiihition, and 
I am soiTy tu say it was th» last. 1 ho|)o it will not long romntn the last, hut tliat thtf 
pririciplea upon whicli it was inaugurated will ho those upon which exbibitiona in future 
will be came«l on everywhere. Ine effort was to have philusophical amuigempnt of all 
the articles exhibited, every clajss being groni:ed within a spaoe commenHirate with its 
requii-c-ments. The exhibition waa held in the AtexAJider Garden, and it covered two 
miles of s|«aoe. It onght to have atlracted the greatest -possible notice all over tumpti, 
■if not from more distant coiintries, but it was very little visited, except by thr native* 
of Rnsiiia. But it was the moat teaching exhibition that has ever yet been held. Nu 
liuniaii being could walk through any one of ita olaases without coming away much 
cleverer than hn went there, himply because the organixation and the arrangement were 
so woudeiful tliat you could pick up knowledge and infoimation without knowing it. 
-Just, for iustance, as in your United titates Government building you show your postal 
service, with all its appliiuice», they ha-.L a pcwtal dei'artment where you saw not only what 
they were doing in Kussia to bi-iiig their postal system to perfection, Irnt in every country 
in the world. Fur instance, there wub a King avenue of poBCmen — of course, dummiei 
—each one arrayed in the costume of his respective country ; there was an album oon- 
tnining t)ie postage stamps of every country, a library composed of books conUining 
forms for every purpose connected with postjil admin {titration, and a long line of carriages 
used for carrying out postal arriiiii^ements — everything from the rude sledge of the vud 
Kamtschatknn to the formal y*;llow-paintcd van of the German Slates, wher*; ihcy like 
yellow hetUir than anything eUe. ThtTG wa» ulfio every form of telegraphic ;ui[Hiratus, 
aud teh'j.'raph nttice, sn that yjii could write ur telegraph t^i any part of thi^ world. 

" Tlien in the medical department there was a hospiial, ouch as is uned in their large 

cities, furnished with every appliance which might be rc^iuired for aiTidents at any mo- 

mont ; in the dinpenfting department all the proper pharmnreutical arrangements, and out- 

■side a ganien in which every medirinnl herb waa growing that could he used in tJiis 

department. 

" hi their States DuiMrtment corresponding tu your United States De|mrtincut, tlieir 
navy ««« illustrated by a niRu-of-war )iut up in H«^^tiou8 on land, llwre waa rvery kind 
of fitting for t\w saloon cnbiuK and for the men, every kind of ap|tliance for aliipboard 
life; the rigging was shown, the sections l^ikvn, showing the masts Btamling and tbe oth«r 
parts left out; the sails were tlnpping in the wind, and yon snw how they wei-e made. 
The thix wiut brought in, span into yama, and woven into sailH, the iinimuDition wu nutde 
upon ihv Kpot, and the verycaunou were bored while you were looking ou. Itwns,inBkort, 
a polyti^'chuic diiiplay the most perfect the world has evur swon. 

" Sr<.»CKUULM, l{if 2. — 1 meutioued to you that the Cojicuhtigcn ExhibittoD which was 
held the »itmu year as the AIohcow one, wan not a largii uiiu; it waa chieQy for tlie dl&iiUy 
of ilciu.diuaviau products. 'Vim exhibiui of jnirceltun were exceedingly fino, and ihey 
iwintud out to mo what an immenae influence the other exhihltiona hud in btimulaliog tliis 
iHUiUtiful itrt, and bringing it to such perfection an 1 thei-o found it. It hail Krokeii down 
■tha myal inono]iidy of niuking porei<liiin in C.'o[ienling'n, showing thiit it djil not m<.'«t 
the wimta of tlie people, and tlmt private enterpiisc iitid brought out mnnnfueturerv who 
were sui-pasaing tlie n>jial works. The following ye^r the royal workH hroku down com- 
|ilet«ly, not a bad rusutt of the i-xhibition. 

" ViKNNAj 187.1.— The Vienna t^xhibitiou. In m73, waasomn*^ widn- in ita aima that 



it <l»MVr«!i espPciiil mentttm. Its developnimt of the mitioDiil idea waa much lu excess of 
all tlifl (Inmantls, nnd the »timTiliiH given to iha \»nma QHtionalities of the empire Lo do 
Aonifjthiniu;, nitliuugli to^ [WOr to do much, ckus«1 bo ^reat a Htrain thiit that exhibition 
cajinol be considcrcvl a very grcHt sncowui, StUI ( am conxincwl tliftt ftOuUa wer** ivowit 
upon tlint occasion -which will prudiiou gowl fruit for Atietria. I know pei-wmally Ihftl. at 
this lime many trades which won? in a dilapidated condition when thu oxhihitiim 0|i<>nwl, 
arc thrLviny now. 

" This i» a. Rmall result for the immense exhibitiou nt Vionua, hut it is only owing to 
peculwr inivumstancw (h«t no helter residla followod. 1 am linnlj connnoed, howevef, 
that Ihu time will oome when the sods tbcu tSku will [imdnce grant results. It lua given 
Uiem tho feoliug that thoy can hold wvir own with the rest of t>.e vorhl in a variety of 
vnyB. They luivo oi>cnod thvir ootiniry lo tlic outside world Jn a largor mooBiire than 
was thought of bcforf, and this haa given an intemalionul feeling, nnd has heon produc- 
tive of growvh ; they have let in intfrcourse with the workl, which haa broiighl iu many 
wholeaotno influencee, and nniat conduce to their Ixinpfit. % 

" London, An51iai» — It was ho|)ed th»t tlie annual Inti^mAtioiml Rxhibition in Lou. 
(loa would be pcnnanent. It wns thout^ht thnt br«aking up thi^e exKibitions into aunual 
iMCtions, representing only a certAiD cTfuis of articles eaoh year, was better tlinii to put 
ftrth the entire ctforUi every leu years. The idea wan a good one, but Ihu admin- 
istration was had, and they uf course failoil. Ifr could not be carriud out n-itbont 
greiiL and constant energy, and that could not be eualaiiieil year after year. 
BttsidcK, we in EuglAml have penple who like to get a good job. You have eomo in 
America, but you haven't them all. The ioternational exhibiliontt became comfortablti 
berths to a gr^-at many people, who preferred them to tin* exhibiliouK. Of oouree, tho ex- 
hibitionii failed. The principle wan good, bub was badly carried out. The idea was nub 
an origiaal one, but vf&e copied from the French trieuuial exhtbitjons held during the First 
Empire, and agidn copied in France in the small exhibitions held e\ ery four years in PanH, 
known as tho Concourse Centralc. These are admirahte in every way, anil arc the most 
useful and beautiful that have ever been held. They are rogulated Mith great care, not 
by an ofticrial bureau, hub by tho nianufacUirerd and productirs themHelvea, who form a 
comtnitlee anu>n;4 thoinselvea of variouii tastes and sountl judgement. A man must be 
well known and a tioiind man to get on this committee. N'othinggeta in without rtinning 
the gaunlet of the whole committee, and very little thai in indifferent obtains admission- 
The people in France thus have an opportunity of seeing In a moderate exhibition the best 
cfTortB of art and mnnnfneture. in their country, k is a great ffithetic lesson for the peo- 
ple themselves. They leani what art can produce, they desire to have it, and erery person 
connected with it is benefited. 

" PinLABELPuiA, 187G.^The next great effort was hy the proposal to hold an exhibition 
hera You know ^uit* well that it was not at first very warmly received in Europe. 

the difBcidties always give way. They have dime fo at least hitherto. Wo have just 

^tni exhibitions, and shall go on with them to the end of time. No souuer whb tlic 

mmd of Great Britain convinced that you were serioua in your intention of holding a great 
exhibition, thau they came forward in my country with a thorough carneetoees of purpose 
aud a delermiuatiou to do their bost^ and the strong conviction tliat you were doing the 
right thing boo in taking your aharo of the great beniifit« which we are sure do arise from 

iheae exhibitions Mr. Archer cuncluded : — We come here, and wo 

find lucti with the same love of culture and of right which we iiro accustomed to hnd in 
DQf best circles, the same genial feelings in alt cla»&e<s, tlte same warm sentimcnta. I am 
lure that I and my countrymen will leave with an admiration of your exhibition, mid for 
those who have l)n)nj;hl it to a successful end," 

II. LEsao.vs Dbkived fbom tub Pahih E.vpo8Ition, 18G7. 

From the CoN.NEcncfT School Repobt for I87fi. 



"The Paris Kxposition in 1867, taught some salutary educational lessons to tb^ 
Rngli^h Government and people, and was one of the prominent caus^i, which led to I 
adoption of the new national system of education in lt>70. It deuionslmted that Eiigla 



VM ' ouUtripped botb in the nrU of peace and war by tlie continental nationa ia mtae 
of their better education.' It proved a good Bcbool for England and for all Karope. Tbe 
«VKlcnc« then presented of the relative decadence of Englisn niaDufaetiir«« wa* a snrpriie 
to the nation that had so long assumed euperiority to all the world in her manufactitrea 
Not only the Knglish 'jurors nr official inspectors of the exposition but tlie prma of 
England, her manufacturers and practical observers, and even Parliament, were compelled 
to admit that England fared ill in that compariwn of the world's iuduatriea. One of the 
juroFK, J. Scott Ruttell, said : — ' Somettiing mQ«t 1>e done or our working claMes will be 
crievously wruuged and tbe whole nation suAer. In the rare we are Dowbere. Ooz 
defeat w;l« a» ignuminioug and as disastrous n» it is^o»ible to conceive.' The elaborate 
Parliamentary Keport, ' on the cauiie* and the reniOTy,' convinced the KoveroraenL of tha 
fatal blunder of negWling pnj^ular tiducaLion. it was the most strikioK demuniitmtiaii 
«ver prewDt«d, that education foaters invention, thrift, and ecoaomy, aou that ignoraoiw 
means waste and weakneoa. Tlua Report led to the expansion of tbe South Kunnngton 
Museum ^1 tbe organization of numerous schools of art and industrial drawing through- 
out England, its well as to the new measures for popular educatiun." 



APPENDIX B. 

I. PEDAGOGICAL MUSEUMS AND DEPOSITORIES IN ENGLAND, 
CANADA AND RUSSIA. 

1. By the Uos. J. P. WicKERSHAJi, LL.D Superintekukkt of Public ImTttucnoii, 

State of Pes-s-sylvama. 

It would not he Out of plnce to »[hmIc h«re of the Muxeunis of Industiy and of Art 
that havu haen BstablisheJ, «nd ure »|.riii^{io)( vi[> in the differt-rt countries of Europe ; but 
tlie limitu awignfti to thin rejiort will |>erinit i.iily a hrief account of what are called Ped- 
agogical MuMinimx, li^xliibitiuiiK of Mnitna of Instruction, or Depusitories of E^lucatioii. 
Under the^e lUffetvul ttamos tlicy euibi-acy a collection of alt tbe material of edueatioQ — 
school rurntture. bcIiuoI apparatus, text looka, and appliances for schools of all kinds. Of 
institutions of ihis kind, several wore roproaeuted at the Expoution : — the i^onth Kenaing- 
ton Miiwum, England,*^ which, a Qne pedagogical deimrtnient, in sending an exhibit to 
Philudi'lgihia, did not iodiido iinicli of u gcncml pedagt>giail chiLTdcter. The Pedagc^eal 
Department of the liulustrinl Miitteum at Zurich, Swiuerland, vm only partially repre 
Bonted The " Perutaoont tlxhibitiun of Muaufl of lualruction," at Vienna, waa represeotnl 
only by a aeriea of photo^mplib, which, huwuvBr, were sufficient to furnish eridfinoe of a 
large and rich collection. Tbe Depository of Education, ac Toronto, Cnnadn, and tiie 
Pedagogic Museum at .St Poteraburg, sent to the ExposiUon fidl and very interesting ex- 
hibits. Of these 9-<me account will be {jjiven. 

Firtt, of that from Ontoria The Kdncational Depository of Ontario is a branoh of 
the Uducatioii Depurtuieut of thf Pravincu. It was oi-ganizei) in 1851. As classiSod in 
tbe catalogue of ita exhibit at Pliiliult'lphia, its coiit«nts are »k followai — 

1. Reports and ducumenta rvlnting to systums and institubioUB. Photographs, phuH 
and models of school buildings, school fittings aud furniture. Specimens of pupils' work. 
Blank foriiiH. 

2. Text-booka Books relating to teaching. Library and prize books. 

3. Material of object lessoiu, toaps, charts, globes, philoB<jphical iustruuttints, oollec- 
tiouB in natural history, etc 

In the tweuty-tive years since its eRtablisbmeut, this Depository h:i8 obtained by man* 
ufiLOturing at home ami by iiuportutiuna from ubi-uad, a large and Gnu cnltection of tbe 
bext kinds of material rclntiug to education. The following ure the B)>eciul objeuta at 
which it nims : — 



' A diatch of tUui Dutcd Muaeuin, b; Mr. P. Cunliffe Owen, will be foond on pafie ^iM ol thM A|>|t«tiilu. 



1. 'Co proriUe ft C0mpl«t« EdiicHtional Museum, wlwra teachera, school offic«ni and all 
interwteil iq edncntion, can obtain mf<H'iuatioii of all kinds in reJalion to the maaageDieot 
of sdtools. 

2. To bring to the notic* of all concerned in the work of education throughout the 
Province, the best plan& of bnildiu;; and furnishiDg school houses, and the best kind of 
apparutus and appliances to be need aa means of instruction ; and, as far as it may, tiasten 
thvir udi>ption. 

3. To furnish, under certain condition*, to school trusLceii and other proper persons 
onleriuf; tlitiu, tvxt-tiooks, library und prize books, books fur Sunday schools, and articles 
and s(.'ti< »f scliuul appattitus, ut the lowest possible price. 

The&c bmiks a.nd artJck'B are obtained by uflicGrs of the LepoHitury in large qiranti- 
ttVB for casli, and Uit! Ministur uf FMiication adds from a government grant KtH per c«nt. 
to all sums, not le^n than five duHars, transmitted to the DeparLOK^iii fur their purchase 
for the use of tlie public acbtxds. The reeult of tbw policy ip that in IH72, Uiort; were 
in Ontario, with about 6,000 ocliools, 1,H10 Public Lilirarie.s, and there liad betiii sent out 
to them 2r»3,51fi volumes. Of prize hooks there hail »Uo been sent out 627,590 volumes. 
Of school anpftratus, there were sent out — of Geogrnphical maps, 1,461 : of Scriptural 
ami Classical maps, 144 ; of other charts and maps, 447 ; of globes, 123 ; of sots of ap- 
paratiis, 43 ; of single pioces of apparatus, 446 ; of historical and other lessons in sheets, 
13,0B&. 

The formation of School Museums is eacourftgect. Specimens in Natural History 
arip sold to the public schools on the same terms as are books and apparatus; but in acl- 
diliuu to this and stiniulAted 1)y it, the teachers and piipiU of the schools themselves fre- 
quently iu:tki- collections in tlieir own neighbourhood a, and exchange with other schools. 

It seeuiB to be the opinion of all the leading friends of education in Ontario, that 
the Depository has been of great benefit to tUv m;Wu1 interests of tlie Hi-ovince. There 
have been objections to its buying uiiil ev'lling hooka and apparatus in competition with 
private parties, but its a museum and a means uf spreading abroad knowledge in reference 
to scbool-houai's and methods of instruction, it meets univeival commendation. 

]u what will Im; said of the Pedagogic Museum of Su Feter^bura, free use will be 
made uf the cutdlogue of the exhibit nt t>ne Exposition. The Museum has for its object : 

1. To collect infornmtioD reganling the manufacture uf school apparatus in Knasia 
ami ahroai], anil to exhibit oh compkitu li »eIfction as jKnuibleof contemporary Hchool and 
educational apparatus as well of home aa of foreign uiaku, willi a view of faciliiating edu- 
cational establishments in the choimi of proper apparatus aiiitable to individual require- 
ments. 

2. To submit the school appamtUK thus <:(>ll«>cted to special examination and test, in 
order lo asccrtRin their contjiarative merits, as well aa the best way of applying them to 
tin- purposes of instruction and education, and in cue uf need to introduce improvements 
in school appanitus. 

^. To promote the development and reductinn tn cost of the local manufacture of 
school apparatus. 

4. To promote the diffusion of pedagogic&nd educational knowledge by meaus of the 
collected school ajiparatus. 

The Museum, through its agents, both permanent and temporary, gathers tDforma- 
tiun reEpcetiug the state of the manufacture of school apparatus in Ifussia and ubroatl; 
with thts object iu view, it studies Exhibitions, as well local as internatioual, in which a 
place is assigned to pedagogic apparatuit, collects catalogues, prioe-Iists aud noUoes of the 
manufacturers of school apparatus, ami finally, as far as its fUatls permit, procurRS apeci- 
meos of school apparatus, claseifyiug aud exhibitiag them at its perrnanenL Kxhibitioa. 

The extent of the museum may be judged of by thn fullowin'^ einimeration of illus< 
trativc objects: For ubi: in Ittligious instruction, 70 ; inBtroction in Mathematics, 
120; Natural PhiWophy, 400 : Natural History. 600 ; Cofimo;,'raphv, 100; Geography, 
300 ; Political Hifitory, 200 ; Drawing 100 ; Caligniphy. anil Stenography, 50 ; Course of 
a.11 ekmcntury School, 50 ; Domestic Instruction and Kindergart4*n, 250 ; Gymn&sticB, 40 j 
Music, Sfl ; Hygiene, 200. Besides these, there are many specimens of school and ti 
furniture, the whole amounting to 3,700, without including some 4,000 slidrs for 
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magic IttDteni, arrnaged to illaBtrate various braaches of knowledge. TIio library of 
museuDi contains 12.000 votumee. and 50 uedogogio periodicals aro received. 

TheexAmination and testing of school apparatus, an estimate of their relative morita, 
and th« introduction of iinprovomenta, aro earned on by specially orsfiniKed s<>ctioiu ol 
ttie Permant^nt Committee of thrt Museum, which mana^^ the whole triAtitutioa, Aiiii 
coMsisls of tlio Preftident and four members ftpijointed hy the go%'ernment Up to 1870, 1 
tlic work«ho[w of Riissiu had prrtdnced very little school material of any IciciiL By tba 
ToUowin^ means, originated and carried into t;ffect liy the Miim-uio, great progrtiM bu ( 
be«n brought about : 

1. Diecovoring in the capitals, aa well &t) in the provinces, fresh producura of school ' 
»pparatue, and aSordine them gratuitous use of mudeUand drawings made by speciaJista; 
and in soma ca&es supplying them with funds. 

2. Granting Lhu right to every producer of exhibiting hts specimuns among the col- 
lections of tbK niubeum. 

3. Examifjing school appamtus through ex{)cru, granting certiRcatee of apprornl, 
and spreading information regarding the l>eflt and chnnpeat appai-atua 

4. Arranging local exhibitions and bringing together producers of apparntua, and 
the representatives of school demands. 

ft. Sending specimens of the collections, at the expense of the mascnm, to the luttn- 
national Expositions, and at the same time Allowing the producers to enjoy the righta a{ 
exhibitors. 

In aildition to the travellinj; Exhibitions, whicli are organized and (*nt not t'> the 
dilTei'ent provinces, for th» purpose of aci^uainting teachers and school Iwards with tfa« 
most approved school apparatus, the diffusion of knowledge is promoted by the fullowint; 
meaus: 

1. The museum opens its coUeotiona and library for gratuitous use. 

2. In its Sections it carries on open dLavusaions on queatione of lastmction and edu- 
cation. 

5. It publiidios, periodically, explanatory cataloguoa of all tlie collections of the 
Museum. 

A. The membei-e of its Stctions contribute to a s[K>cial pedagogical periodical. 

6. Public It'Ctun'S aro read on pedagogical and scientific Euhjccts, as well as 
for the people, all of which are published in the form of small pamphlets. 

IL— pKDAoooic McsEni tN Russia, fkom thk RKronx ok the Hon. B. G. NoriB' 
BOP, LL.D., Secriq-ary of thk CosNKcnctTT State Board op Educatioh. 

Many of the Euro)joan Governments have liberally donatetl their Conlcnnial exhibits 
to the ITnitcd States Govcmtnont. For their Pr-ct'iition, a iii^w building on the ^roonfls at 
the Smithsonian Institution htm uli-oudy been pkuned, iu which onftlai-ge wing ia set arart 
for ft Pedagogic Museum. THl- tidiicalional ai>i>liftucoa c^mbracfxl in thews foreign giAs ■« 
neiirly enough to fill ihiii Urge wing. Onco organized, it trill be a nuelens around which 
will )>e gathrred thf material for im ample f^ueational Miueimi. Buch an iustilution Is 
greatly nce<led iu tliix country. Tlio itii|iortan(x> and uscfidnexs of such a museum were 
happily illuHtratcd by the grand display make at Philadelphia by the Pedagogic Muaonm 
of St. Peteniburg. 

The ediicatiotial exliiblt of HiiSHia evinc*^ the thuroughufsa and suooen with which 
industrial and technics! education hua Iteen reoently organized iu that country. The great 
Pedagogic Muueum of Bt. Petersburg li;u» contributed mticb to this rvsult. The HtJite- 
ments her« given on this subject sro condensed from the Rusaiau Reports. This I^tnsoum 
il deaigoed to collect ami diffuse informatioo in regard to the best Hcliifol apiiaratus mads 
in Russia or abroad, and to exhibit the fullest possible collection of the same, ao tar u to 
fiLcilitiito selection and purchosc to suit individual requiroiuuatA. Experts are ecD|doyed 
rigidly to test IIh:ki vai-ious appliauceit, luid detoiuiiue thuir comparative merit*, and in 
case of need, inti'oduce ictipiuvemeuta ix-tjuircd, and to reduce the cost of their production 
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oikI Bal« to the lovest practicable ti^ruree. Through the Rn^iim Ministers and other agODt« 
in foreign countrio), tliis Maseum is oontinually «ollfL-ting inforniAiioti in regttrd to school 
appnrntns mid Hpplinnces in other huuls. RuMiAn ngcntsourcfiilly stiidir>tl our Ex|)osition, 
n tlu-y have all oth«re where jiedaf^gtc anpAratiis ha* l»ccn shown, collecting catalogiitu 
ui<l price lists, and procuring BpecimflQS of school appamtus for the Kt^ Pctenthnrg Mtiii- 
eum .... 

The suoccsa trf" the St. PetcreKurii Mosf^iim is the mnrtu striking in view of its i-ecent 
origin. That an inatitution organiTed onljadozt-n jeara aj^o lias Hlrevdy iu»ume<l »oli»r^e 
proportions is hiii one of many indications of the nipid progrew inade by RiiBNia iltiring 
the Lut decade. 

The following in the official account of this MoBeum, published by the Itunoan OoT- 

omment : — 



m.— The Pkbaoooic Museum and Educational Depositobv of RirasiA, 

Official Aooount. 

The Pedagogic Sf uaenm of the military schools, is a covernincot Institution foundi-d 
in 1864 in the exclusive interests of the eaucational Eslahlishnients of the Ministry of 
War, but which in 1871 became an independent Section of the Gener&l Mtueum of 
Practical Science of St. Pelcrsburgh. 

The Pedagogic Museum has for its object : 

(1.) To collect information regarding manufacture of school apparatus in Rniaia and 
abroad, and to exhibit iia complete a selHction as poK^ible of coiiten]]»irary school and edu- 
cational apparaius as well of home as of foreign make, with a view uf fiicilitating eilucn- 
tional establishments in the choice of proper apparatus suitable to individual r<;i|uiremenbs. 

(2.) To submit the school apparatus tbus collected, t*> special examination and test, 
in order to ascerUiiu ibeir coiupArative merits, m well m tiit? best way of applying them 
to the purpose of iastruction and edacalion, and in case of need to introduce improvemeuts. 
in school apparatus. 

(3.) To promote the development and reduotioii in cost of the local manufacture uf 
Bohool apwatus, and 

(4.) To promote the diffusion of pedag<^ic and educational knowledge by meatu of 
the collected school apiiarntus. 

Up to 1870 the Museum applied its endearours solely to ciirry on; to the utmost ex- 
tent the first objeet, but its actiWty gradually inoreased, and at the close of U71 began to 
he directed to the attainment uf all the above mentioned aims, avn.iling itself of the 
follotving means : 

( 1.) The Museum, through its agents, both oermanent and tumpurary, gathers infor 
mation respecting the state of manufacture of scnool apparatna in Russia and abroad ; 
witb this object in view it studie-s Exhibitions, as welt local or international, in which n 
pUice is assigned to pedagogic apparatus, collects catalogues, price lists and notices uf the 
maao^tures of school apparatus, and finally, as far as its funds permit, procures speci- 
uuitis of school apparatus, classifying and exhibiting them at its permacunt exhibition. 

In moC V. 4. iu the second year of its exiitlence, the Mutteiim possessed a coUectiuii 
of apparatus, relating chiefly to preliminary instruction, and occupying a space of IS 
square fathoms. Id IH'G' the collections occupied a square of 35 6i)uare failioms, aud at 
present the collections, cODsisting almost ejiclu»ively of specimens, cover 150 scjuare 
lathoms of tloor, 300 square fathoms of wall, and 2<'^0 g<.|uare fathoms along the shelves. 

The collections uf the Itluseum may b« dinded into four principal groups : 

(1.) — Instrcctive Portion. 

1, Religion (about 70 denomiaatiomt of collections of wall cbarte. atlases, atbonu, 
pictures and reliefs.) *J. Mathematics (120 denominations of ooUections of apparatus In 
arithmetJc, geometry and geometrical drawing.) 3. Natural Philosophy f400 apparat 
and collections of drawings and slietohes relating to a preliminary course in physics u 
cbemiitry, magnetism, electricity, galvanism, light, sound, heat and mechanics). 4. N. 
17 
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tural History (600 denominations of collections and aids in mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
anatomy and phyeiology). 5. Cosmograpliy (100 denominations of collectionB and aids in 
mathematical and physical ^ography). 6. Geography (300 denominations of collections in 
physical, political and histoncal geography, and in ethnography). 7. Political HiBtor>' (about 
200 denominations of collections in universal history, and in the history of Russia, among 
them aids for the study of the cultural side of history). 8. Drawing (100 denominations 
of aids and collections of various systems of preliminary, technical and art drawing). 9. 
Caligraphy and Stenography (about 50 denominations of aids in classes and for pupils). 
10. Course of a preliminary school {about 50 denominations). 

(2.)— Educational Poktion. 

1. Domestic Instruction and Education (ante-school age) and kindergarten, likewise 
games, and educational employments in arts and trades (about 250 denominations). 2. 
Gymnastics (40 denominations and apparatus, manuals and models). 3. Music and sing- 
ing (85 denominations of manuals and specimens of musical instruments). 4. Class 
furniture (about 60 specimens of class tables of various systems, hoards and other ap- 
pendages, as well as articles suitable for class rooms). 

(3.)— The Hygienic Museum. 

(200 denominations of apparatus, preparations, models and drawings,) iUustrattng 
hygienic knowledge concerning air and its properties, water, food, soil, clothing and 
cleanliness, work and repose, and a library of popular works on hygienic subjects. 

In all, the Museum possesses at present about 2700 denominations and 4000 slides for 
the magic lantern, systematically arranged for the various branches of knowledge. 

(4.) — Pedagogic Libiiary. 

Attached to the Museum is a Pedagogic Library, consisting of above 12,000 volumes 
of pedagogic works in all the principal languages, and subscribing to about 50 peri- 
odical pedagogic publications. 

2. The examination and testing of school apparatus, an estimate of their relative 
merits, and the introduction of improvements, are carried on by specially organized Sec- 
tions of the Permanent Committee of the Museum, which manages the whole Institution, 
and consists of the President and four Members appointed by Government. 

The said sections are formed chiefly of persons belonging to learned and educational 
corporations, voluntarily attaching themselves to the work ; all the meetings therefore 
of the Committee and its sections are open to the public, and may be attended by any 
one taking an interest in the affairs of the Museum. The Committee and all its sections 
are presided by the same person. The perpetual members of the committee participate 
in the work of all its sections. The organization of special sections, of which there are 
12 at present, was commenced in 1874. 

During the past year the total number of individuals who took part in the meetings 
was about 3,000 ; there were about 200 meetings, the duration of each having been from 
3 to 5 hours. 

In pursuance of the above stated objects, the operations of the committee, among 
others, have been as follows: — 

(a) Two explanatory catalogues of the Museum have been successively published. 
Tliese catalogues contain a full description of the collections of the Museum, with a state- 
ment of their prices and the modes of using them, as well as special instructions for 
employing the various apparatus in each separate branch of learning and education. 
The last catalogue was published in 1872-3. 

(V) Individuals have been invited from among teachers and tutors to assist in found- 
ing at the Museum a special pedagogic commercial firm, andertaking the obligation of 
having the establishment constantly supplied with an adequate stock of school apparatus, 
treatises and reading books, at prices which are regulated by the Committee of the 
Museum. This commercial firm is the appointed Commissioner of the Museum. 
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■ (r) TtiQ school atipar&tue, r«latJQ(; to somu or the most iiQ[>orUiit braDclieaofumruc 

UoD, has iKBti liiviileil Kccurdiog vo tho demaotls of teacliing &nJ the pecaaiary mcaos nf 
gchoulst into the following croups ; — (1) nec(>asary appamtiiB, (3) us«fnl appurntu't, and 
(3) iipparatuB admiiisiblt! in tnn OTesence of considerable pecaniory meaoft, aodadrr the 
first demands have Iteeii sattsiitia. 

(4) A plnri >\ntl nirthml liave lictm worked out for beMhiDg courses of gftography and 

Icnnmogmphy in niiddtc schools ; a comiilotu systematic collection of iitdn in thra^ couriMw 
ha* boen nuide by the help of private indinduals. A portion of them aida was erhihited 
Ht the IntemationAl Oo<:>gmph{cn1 Gxhihitiott in Pitris, Id'd, and the .Moaeam wasnwurded 
« " lettre de distinction " for thrm, 
{e) At the initintivi! of the Nataral Philosophy Soction of the Coiumiltee the Bret 
cheitp work-ahop ofphynuAl apparattia has been »itAl>lLihed in PeterHbur^Ii wbicb hiMcom 
pleteci ortl«r» for seventefiti physical «binet« of military i«-|iool». Th* Knriifi wwtion baa 
drawn u)i a jn-OfcmmnM^ and conxjtect of the course of Phymcs for llioae ncboolH as well u a 
list of apparatuK fur tiif cabineta, 
^L (/) A plan for the Hygiunic 8f<otion of the Miutt^um han (Men work«doiit ; the sanitary 

^H rettims of fifty -two mrhools for two yoani, (15,000 pupils) have been examined, plana of 
^V olames and Bchtmls, and a oystem uf g>-mnastics, etc., have been conaidered*} 
^f (?) Two successive uxhibttiouti have been niTouged, geography, and ooemography and 

nntunil history, with a view of aacertaioing what apunratiut cxista on iheaa aubjectfi, their 
degree of etBoiency, what alteracions and additions ttiey way require, and how the ooat of 
their production is to l« reduced. 

(A I The necessary preparations were made for «)nab!ing the Museum to take jiart at 
the following Kxhibiiions : the St. Petorsliui-gb .^lannfaetumJ. 1S70. tho Moscow Poly- 
technic* 1^72, the Paris G<AOgrnphicHl. 1875, tliu Jutunuitional Exhibition in PhiUulelphia, 
the Edncfttif Tial in London, and the Hygit-nic in Brnssela, 1876. 

.(i) A plan and system of public nndings have been vorked out for the uneducated 
Hi^and npwania ol' 500,000 jiamphleta of these readings bare been published. A plan 
of aimiUr readings desired for privntie soldiers is now being worked out. 
(f) Tho formation of populai- choruacs ha^ b^n commoncMl 

(i> A journal baa hijen commenced for the »iiecial examination of school books, 
|)44ilagogical works and e<chou) ap|Mmtu«, and containing infonnation regarding tiic og>era- 
ttona of the Museuui and ita different Hcctions, etc. 

8. The meiLna ftdo)ite4l by the Museum for developing and cheH{»eDing the local pro- 
duction of school apparatus were aa followa : , 

(a) Diwrovering in the capitals aA well an in the provinces frnah |irodu<;era of school 
apparatua, ii.od Hlfonliog tlimn gi-utuitoun tine of models and dmwiitgs, made by specialists, 
and in aome cai*i'« Hup]>lyiiig tbein with fiin<.Is. 

(ft) Granting the right to ovyry pro«lucer of exhibiting his specimens among the ooUeo- 
tions of tho MuHeuni. 

(c) Examining Ruaaian ficlwol apparatus throngb i?X|K)rUi, grouting certificates of ap- 
proval, and spreading iiifonuii ciun regRrding the bwt and cbeR[»eHt H|>parEtus. 

(<f) Arnmging lociil pxhibitionH and Kriiii^ing togeilier tlif proiliioers of np[i«rfituB and 
the reprewntatives of °(chool demands, and 

(<■) Sending specimens of the coIlcotioTis at the expense of the Museam to Intemotiumil 
Exhibitions, and at the same time iillowiii^ the producers to enjoy the rights of exhibitors. 
Up to 1S70 there were scarcely any Russian workshops of school ftpi«raius in axis- 
tence, and the demand for the latter waa chio6y supplied by foreign artic1«i. School 
aplMiratiiR waa then very expensive ; those brought from abroad on account of coming from 
■Mwond and third handa, and *boao made in TtuaaJa becAuse of the limited number of pi-o- 
ducers and tlio want of comffCtition, Viesides, being designed for rich families and for schools, 
tlm nrticles rvceivcxi the finishing of toys, and were ntade of walnut wood aii<l mabtigany, 
instead tjf pine and birch. Thus, arithmetical boxes were sold at 24 B, cubic qtinrters of 
011 arsheen at 10 K, etc. The trade had nut yet become sp•^^iaUzed, and the purchaser bn<l 
to low much time and labour before finding the article he wanted. 



* Tbrtt lahonr* are M\f detailed la the |Kun|tblet which sct»iu|«jiJ<v the exhibition of the Muhuu U> 

BmMcla. 
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In 1870. the Muiiifactiiml Extiibition was opened in Bu Pelersliut^ ; Uio Pe(]agoi;ic 
MuBCum, u ex)iil>iu>r, itetm'mined to avail tiM>lf u( the |inmence of mMiufacturerB in order 
to iDdace fwme of thftii U> atiilertoke tbe muniiractiire of school A|iparanijB. accordioff u> 
given moilolfl, m tho hope thkt n regular com|>c>utioD might ensne aiut sdiooh be enauM 
to procure inoxpeiirivc opparntus. 

Not haviDg bMD iblo to induce a nitigle manufacturer to und«i-faihp the proposed 
work, on ncconnt of tJio miatnist witK wLich they r^anlwl h great dein*U(' on the [wit (4 
•chiiolH even with a pric* rttluced to an extreme miniuiuni. iho Museum ■was coniio'lled to 
adopt a cotirse of octioo hy Ketting the example ; uud thus to utulerj^o tlie risk of iiictirrini 
a naelett outlay, with th<! utLsurance, howe^-er, in caao of suooets of confi^rrinfj a po«)tivc 
benc&t 00 all wIiooIh wml famitieK With lliis ol<ject in view, the MtiMPum ftValled itaeV 
of the proposal of the Prt»4iii ut the Jfitrine Miiii&try, and gave an onler for «c%-eni] uopie* 
of wooden a|)|JHrHtu« for preliminarv instruction, according to modi^la which were on nJe, 
recomtoendiog at the shuia time the um of the cheapest iKMsiblc material. Acconliii|Jr, 
aereiul articlee ot birch were inade by the inmates of the pi-isoi), a nmtheuwticul cube, 
a cubic ijunrter of an an^heen, ap«».-imeiia of cI»m fumilurv, etc., aiid the result wiih, that 
altho' thette articles were paid for by the )jivve, their cost w»a juat ten times Icn than of 
those oflbt^d for Mile \>j the trade. 

ITioee artitileii wet^e iiiiniediately plac*!d at tlie ExUibitioii by the side of theirongiualt 
(which in their turn nere 0D|iic8 of foreign models), and both were UUtelled with tho iiain« 
of the jiroduoer, and tlie price uf ap{iaratvti. The difference proved so athking, that as a 
mere matter i^ euriosity, it attracted daily crowds of visitors and ejicitttl th» roost lire]; 
diaousnona. 

Thus theconvLCtioD first b^n to dawn of the pnictical posaibilitjr of proilucing cheap 
and a«cefisihle school appamtna 

Thanks to the notoriety' which the circnm&tancu obtained, occnn-tng m tt did at iIk 
Exhibition, and thuH attncting the attention of n niaaa of visitoi-a, and of the prcea. thr 
Moseum had no difficulty now in finding pftrties willing to undertake the extcwtion of ii» 
Ordei'a, especially aa it liccnmi- known that the iuni»t<« of iJie prison i»-crc'unabl« to execute 
all that waa entrusted to thf.>m- llic result wat; tlie oLaMibbniont uf the finit private 
workahop of HchooI^HpfmratUH at prices even lower than those jiaid lo t)ie prison Ths 
ExhiUtion enable<l Uie Mum>uui to »ui]|>ort thi> tint pi-odiioera, l>y at ouce drawing the 
ttttoutiou of the public lo (hen- avticlew, an>1 ihiiH Miipplving them with krgo onidrs. 

In order, however, to chitv on the work thuo lieguu it wmb fuimd nvcvmary to adO|)( 
other measures with a view of nttmcUiig and eucounigtug producers. Bevldea it was fnl 
that by a mere search af^r cbeap*-r nprodvccrg of ftpecimena of suhool^apparatiis, no im- 
portant rMolts could be achieved, for many urticlws, tn account of the complexity tif their 
ooDsti'uction could not be reduced in ccet. It wiu found necessary to modify aiicb apjan- 
tuB to i«lievc it of its toy-like appendages, etc. Aocordttigly, stilt pursuing iia prvnooa 
mode of action, the Museum at tJie same time, began to look out for ^uch pruaucerA •> 
vonld undertuke for a time at least to carry oal ite orders roUtiDg principitlly not to the 
reproduction of exislJng models, but to the exeoDtdoo of new spodmena, uceoi-dliig to the 
drawings of the Museum. Thus for in^tunce a tflscher in one of tlte technical ^u-hooU wai 
induced to execute acTcral copies of a cheap model, illustanting the phnimmenu of ttio ocMaoui 
of the yefU", and the phases of the moon. Altho' theao models, (the price of Iwth Iwing I 
R. 80 c,) l^ecame inilit for use in a yeai-'s time, still the Miinfium was by their meain 
enabled to prt>v« the ))0«ubilily of doing without ex[>eusive tuy-apjuiratiis which for some 
reason or other bnw not yet gone quite out of use. The u)>ove cheap models ha^w greatly 
■pmKi since 1672, and the price for both haa not risen alxive 3 — 5 B, 

In the same way the coojwration was secured of some individuals attached to cdaat- 
tional estahlisliments — and of workshops, even regimental ones. 

By these o])eruUons, the museum exeTx;ised a |>owerftil inlluenoe on the mora oxtSBHtrs 
producers, always disj^osed to look down vith contempt on the wants of tho poorer bayitr. 
The rtwult was the rise of many smuU workshops, and a reduction iu tht; cost of eeluiol* 
•I>{nu-a:us on on average not less Uian 50%, without any iuipainucnl iu their educational 
merits. The suoceaa would have been still gi-catur, hud tho museum been able to avail 
itself of the special manufacturers uf cheaf wooden articles in the pruWncpR, but this was 
found impraaicable for many causes. However, the idea was to a certain extent mUlxad 
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In Moscow, whither a selection of ■chooW|)p«ratas wag foi-wunled, «ml where a worlcKltop 
was DatahUahod in 1872. 

Er 1872, i. r. the yew of th« Polylfchnic Exhil>itioii, in Moscow, our schools wero 
oorapletely emftticipated from Ih*^ neoMwity of piin:hH!iiiig foreij[n u]>pnnittis in mHthematica, 
conmogi-nphr, ilntwinif, eymnasticK, and all th<> Huhjocbt of pr^liminari' inatruction. The 
degree which thd reduction in coat had attained is strikiiijily proved hy the fact, that a 
contpbto twt of ap])tu:atTix required for a preliminary school did not exoeetl 140 B. in oost, 
whereas up to 1^70, this sum was only sufficient to procure the appnrAtas for teaching 
the el«in»Qts of arithmetic. In general, it cwi be said that the price of wooden apparatus 
had been bronght to it« minimuni, the rednctii^n in piioe not extending to ariiclee of ta6t&l« 
as for example, the apparattis of a phyaical ca'^iuot; which contiuued to iieep high. Of 
counw, in the t^egiimintf tho success seemed moix* apparent than real, and it was otuyaflo- 
the Polytechnic Kxhitution that its reality ixitild Ut affirmed with a certain degree of con- 
fidence. 

Si)biiC{uentIy, the nniuber of workshoiia began to incraaae rapidly, and they wore 
estublifihcd even in elm provincea. T^nfnrtiin.it^ly, it booaioe evident that nearly oU thuM 
new worlcHh(}[)H at tbt* oommencoment of th<>tr operations would endeaToiir to draw attun- 
tion by meena of ftii\-ei-tiseTnent«of newly inventwl and improved ai-parntua A similar 
courun of nrtion not only diverted them from their true bunncflB, but inflicted losa, for 
achooiR and familint regarding with scepticism the moral right of theae wor1c«ho[>a to the 
invention of ne»- appears, rcfi-ained from, buying thorn. 

The task therefore devolved on the MoKeum of trying to point out what appamtna 
was actually nocotiaary for military nchools, and inducing workshops to turn out such ap- 
paratus in sufficient quantities. There was but one way of altainint^ this object : the 
Museum granted space for the exhibition of sohool-apimratua itnd then approved otdy thoee 
vhich aa^iified ])e<l)^(ogic deinumU : suc^h articles w<;i-e lalx-Ueil "npprxived for militaty 
Bchoola," Thi* riieMsure was adoptwl in 1873. It loil eventu»ilj- to the necessity of com- 
mencinx the oruHoizatiou of a permanent competitive exhibitiun of Bcbool-RpparatuS, with 
the ndniiKfsi'pn ■■xclusively gf s«ich as had previously received the appi-oval of the respective 
special Hectious of thi? Comniitloe. This permanent exhibition haa been commenced with- 
in the last half-year and has already led to the eelablishment ot a new workshop of 
ph^'sical Hp[)uratuH, a portion of wliose productiona are now open for inspection. Thus, 
school apparatus which hxd hitherto kept its high price, being chiefly abroad, can now )■<• 
made in Kiiasia and at n coat which precludes tiiti nece*iity of its being imported. The 
workshop promises to soil its proHuctiona at a reduction of 35%, but the spuciid Beotiou of 
the Committee entertains the hope of l>cing enabled to reduce the price atil! further, and 
with this view it has ilrtwn up certain instructions for simplifying some of the lu'ticles, 
and for avoifling the use of expensive mstorial in the aoceflsary pArta. 

In summing np th*" r^'siilt* attained in the course of Innr years, it may be mentioned 
thai (1) every viiriety of school apparatus can now bo produced in Russia (with the ex- 
ception of miisicAi instruments, of which more anon), and (2), «choola which up to IS7(> 
were compelled to Iny out a antn of 3,C>57 Roubles in (he ncqiiifiition of n C4'rtjiin selection 
uf afipMralus in mathematics, natural history, phyrice, cosmography, drawing and music, 
are at present enabled to obtain the same apparatus for 1.3^0 R., thus effeoting a saving 
of 2,300 R. or63?<. 

In addition to ard furthfi-nnce of the ahovft uitMHurm, the Museum ii undertaking tlte 
fonnatiou of travelling eichibit-ionit, of an iusti-iictivu and educational cliaracter, with the 
view of making provincial boKooIk more closely aoqnsiuted with the most apjiroved ap- 
paratus and of vnoouraging the pitiditcion of 8uoh apparatus in (he provinces. 

And 4. The dilfusion of knowledge is promoted by the following measures : (a) tho 

Museum opone its collections and library for gratuitous use ; (b) in its sections it carriga 

on oi>eii difvUBsiona on questions of instruction and education : (c) it it pablishee periopi- 

cally expUnnUiry cntalogueti of all the collections of the Mueem; (d) the members of lis 

Sections contriixite to ii special pedagogical peiiodiual : (e) public Iceturoa are read on 

K pedagogical and scientific subjects, as well as rtiadinga for the piKiple and private Boldiera ; 

I these lectures and readings are published in the form of tanall pamphlets. 

I In explanation of the social significance of theae meiunres it muBt he obaerved that : 

■ 1. The nae of the collectioiu of the Masotun for porpows of instruettoa began about a 
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year Aiul a lifllf aga It czpnssfs iUcIf b; tbo indopcndcct oOdiiiationi) of I^Amere, wfao 
come to the Miuciiin for the purpose of vcrifjring their knon-ledge li}' meanh uf Ibe Appa- 
ratus there collecUd (eapecially in physics and natural history), or by the %-isJto of eatin 
cUmu with their teachers for leimons demanding apparnttu inacceflsible to frchooU. «r 
fioally by systematic lessons given to groups of pupils, especially in »u i^IetneDtary count' 
of music and singing. During the year and a half there were 17.^4 sucli lessons given. 

3. The conU'DtK of the Pedagogical Librarj- may b« madi" use of either un the spot 
or at borne. Thv total number of visitors duriug thi.' last four yean was about 30(H>. 

3. As has been already stated, tvro catalogues have been published. The firsiv in 
1 S70, consisting of 33 printed sheets and 10 sheets of dran'inge, k-w sold at tlie low price 
of 15 cop., with the view of epi-eading a knowledge of the importance and due Belectioii of 
school apparatus. The second catalogae was published io 1872, ami the first supplemeot 
to it in lb73, by a private iadividual, who received peconury aasistaaoe in onler to enable 
him to iesuo at as reduced a price as possible. 

3. Tliu public lectures were carried ou chieBy with the object of diffii&tng infortnalion 
reiiariling correct methtHU of in6t.ructiun and systems of education, particularly in honiM 
and preliminary' kiIiooIs. The number of these loctura siDC« 1871 (they are rend only 
during the winter months) amounta to 140; they were attended priuci[>ally by thr 
educated claaBos of the capital. 

Keadinga for the people were commencpd in 1872. In the composition nf rh*-** 
readings it is constantly Dome in mind, that the listener is not only doprivtyl of nducatioD 
but that he 13 even not dcsiro\i3 of acquiring it. .\cconlingly, every reading must ful&l 
the following requirement;! : (Ij it must prominentiy set forward the practical utility of 
the subject treated ; <2) it must be written in a style calcnlated to excite and sustain the 
interest of tiie hearer i (3) in order to be perfectly intelligible it must keep in %'iew the 
degree of knowledge, notions and eoncKptious of the audience, and communicate oew 
ideas as much ah possible in images and picturest^iuply, without complexity, and niust be 
complete in itself, in order to give a clear notion of an entire subject ; (4) the aim of (Iw 
readiajfs it not to edumte Lbe people, since education c:u) be acquired only by porsererinf; 
iudepeudunt labour, but to awakuu a Jusixe fur st'lf trnprovcoieut ; and (51 tno rcKdinga 
must besides possess an exlemnl interest and titey are therefore accompanied by dis&iilT- 
ing viewi), singing, music, experiments, etc, it being undenstuod thai intpreeaions, te- 
ceiveil through the oigana of sight and hearing, and especially the first, are the most 
durable. 

U has been decided, that the admission should not be fVee, in order to keep up a 
more serious regard for them, and therefore a trifling payment is uxaciod of 5 cop., that 
is half the cost of the very poorest dinner. 

Those popular readings are always deliveriHl from a written text. Any one may svnd 
in the text of a reading, which h submitbiil to a tiiuruugh examination at the open specul 
meetings of the Section of the Committee of the Museum, in the presence of th« author. 
After dnc correctionB in conformity with the established requirements, it is appro>-ed and 
is delivered in the auditorj- of the Museum, after which if it produce a uwful inpTM- 
sion. it it appointed to be printed. The number of readings sent in during the t yean 
has been 420 ; of these 130 were accepted and S7 printed in 600,000 copies at the pnceof 
5 — 10 cop. for l^ — 2 prinLwl sheets with pictures. 

These readings borv reference to the following branches of knowledge; 

fl) Sanf^ural Uixtory <>i the New Testament in connexion with descriplion* of the 
Holy Land, and the Uistory of Christianity in Kassia. 

{2) Iii«tori/ of Rufria, represented In biographical sketches, in cortespondanoe wiUi 
the degre« of the mental development of the hearen. 

(3) KnmeUdgt of Jiuttia, chiefly with reference to its industries and couditioD of %h» 
|)eople. 

(4) Malhemaiimt and jihysical geoymphj/, illnstrative of natural phenomena wfaieh 
excite ttujierstitions, and likewise of agricultural and hygienic subjects. 

(5) yaiuTtU niilonj, chiefly with reference to agriculture and hygiene. 

(6) Fujialar ffif'/itne, the physical education of children, notions about air, food. 
drink, eonstniction of dwelling dresa, cleanliness, treatment of the sick until tho 
arrival uf the medical man, saving &om drowning, freeong, suffocation etc., eta 
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(7) Liitmture with « view of exciting a'devire for the peraul of the beat popular 
UTitera. 

(8) Slhir^, family Ur« relations bfttween hii«Wn<I and wife, to children, social self 
helpf etc), tin* iniiuuuce of labour on tlif oryiinisrn, Iha mwaniog of the repose, etc 

(9) Techiticai hwicMge, iuclmlinji imporLant. iuventiotis. 

The readingv are att«ai}eJ cbii'lly )>y Ui« humblvr industnal orders of the capital. 
Willi a view to the iMthetical ili!vt<lu[>ment of the masses, a choir of 100 iDdi'V'iituats ha« 
be«n futmed, who are taught gnitiiilously on the proceeds of the lectures- 

The readings for the army refer to geaeml ami miiitiiry thvmes ; they also bear an 
educational character, and have the same sarrouudinga as the rendings for the people. 

In conclusion it will not be atuias to stato that the readiu^>i for the people and 
privates, thu public lectures and losaons were attended during H mouths of 1872, 73, 74 
and 75 by about 215,000 iudividaals. 

During the last live years the ooUecciona of the Muaeum were surveyed by no less 
than Imlf a million of persons. 

The eolh^etionn of the Museum are purchased almost exclusively on ihu funds allowed 
by Gf)V«riiment ; all the other niwrations of the Museum are carrieii on without any 
subsidies. 

The apparatus nned in ^Russian schools, and specimens of which are collected at the 
'Ifuseum, may be divided into two caceeones : apparatus made in Russia and np|iaratus 
imported from abroad. Below will be found mentioned only Kussian apparatus, which is 
despatched to the Exhibitions at Philadelphia, London and Bnis8«ls. 

Of foreign appuratun used in Ruitaia the greater portion come from England, France. 
Germany, AusLria, Sweden, Norway and Di^nmark, but the Museum [KKiMsacs many speci- 
Tiii-DS made in other countries of Kurope and in Americs. 

' Amongst foreign proalncers may be mentioned : ( 1) fMt'jion - J. Schnorr (is pabli^hc^l 

now iu Riw-iia), Deiobrv, Herder, Jan-old and Son, Caxsel, Chapman and Hall, Sohreibctr, 

The religious tract Society, A. Keii>ert. Itaaz. Th. Varti, Samirton and Son, Shott*. Kut- 

beldorf, utc, ^2) Mathematics • Bom. hlupp, J. Bist^jr, Lochiuann, Uachi-tte, He^titrmaun. 

'aravia, Schri-ider, etc. (3) yuturat lUaiory : Auzoux. BrofvESor Bock (Stvger), Fleish- 

laun, Hwitermann in Altoua, Pri*^ <Praga), Guerin, Brendel, Eger, Erher, Alargo, Millers, 

'Hartinger, Schreiber, Vent2et, Achille Comte, Kuprecht, Wettechem (NVur^ter, Kand^g 

LT and Co.), Koot, Pape Oarpantier, Liibeii, Schubert (is published now in Russia), fat- 

rson. Ilenftlow, Balfour, James Stewart, Heufreys, Wild, Brullow, Oliver and IJoyd, J. 

Noshall (for the DepartmAiit of Science nnd Art). Meinhotdt (is published noir in Russia), 

Kohlcr. Jonston, Hnniie Kundrat. Roemil, Roscnhof, Ed. Wendt, Thinemann, lUeiieling, 

H. Burmeisier, H. Humppur. L. T. Fitzjnyer. Bouas-Lebel, Leutemann, Kny, etc (4) 

Potiiieat Husum/ : Limnitx, Fliuzur, J. Gilbert, H. Rheinhard, Em. Went, M. Fossoy et El. 

MiUler, Rolirbach, KrockliAus, Lubke and J. Kasjiar, I.iibhe, Prof. Vogeh-in, Floxman, M. S. 

G. D. Armengaud. Boiias-LeboU, K. Rhode, Th. KflniR, A. Rheinhard, K. Voigt, W. PtiiK 

Harrow, Drioux et I^roy. Honxe, K. Spmner, R Wedell, Dolamarche et Oro-tselin, W. 

Rostow, Kiepert, Freyhold, Clark, Brcit«chneider, Kiegler, A. Kretchmann, Balirbach, 

Langi, Cortainbt-rt, etc., etc. (fi) (ii»jgraphii ■ Wcozel, JaucR, Bruns, \\'hitall, Schntti*, 

'bert«. Brockhaus, Braun, Smith, Bureo, Mauperin, Henue»juin, iSchloaser, Ch, Thomns. 

'Malby, Reimer, Kiepert, Nit«chke, Molt, James Reynold, Justus Perthes, Itaatz, Baur, 

!iauH et Stulpn:^!, Ervald, Vogel, Kavenstein, Kellner, Delitsch, Zciglcr, Pu«tumui» 
Kan, Instilut des freresdea Ecolea chretiennes, Uhleohuth, Mentzer, Cornell, Pitcchuer, 
I, -Uaelsig, Keller, Meissas et Michelot, Graef. Ohmann, tlolle, Roxat, Schaffer, 
iers, Cortambert, Schade, Leichtenstern et Lange, Lange, Adler. Sydow, Kloeden, 
Liebeuow, Adami, Diell, Wiuckeliuan, Stieler. U'eiland. Voigl, Chevalier, Guyo. Arrow- 
smith, Black, Jonston, ijchao and Alien, Sorrenssou, Ewald, Kei[(ert, Qraef, Graef and 
Brohns, Stein, Hoffmann, Bozin et Cadet. Boiiifard, Douueau ot Laurent, Delagrave, 
Hachette, D. Rvimer, Lassailly. (fi) NatunU }'hilo»yj)hy : The apparatus were brought 
out of Sacaoiiy, Milnchen, liOndon, Paris, etc. (7) Drmvintf ■ V^'iWtiT, Hutter. Fi-. GilJel, 
John Bell, Davidson, Hardin, Hendrieks, A. I)eaouii, Heimenlhiger, Chamber, Toltz 
(author of " Drawing for Young Children "), W. Hermes ("L'ioolier parisien "), Carpenter, 
G. Hicks. Calame, Jnlien, (Eoole fram^aiw con temporal ite), Noble, M^-Chode Caasagne, K. 
Herdtle, G. Kulltr, G. Richson, C. Hemming, CasBcIl, Victoria, H. Troschel, Stuhlman, 
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Gnber, L. Scbrad^r, Dupuis fr., Haclititte «t Co, Institutdesfrjiree des toolfs diretieDiK^ 
H. Weishaiipt, G. Hahn, J. Carat (" The school of Raphael, or the student's guide to sx- 
in-Hsion after the most celehratefl heads in the cartons at Hampton-court, New Yarit"X 
iV. Liibke et J. Caspar, M. J. G. D. Anniingaud Lamoutte, Ai. Studnickc. G. Lelahar, 
Leylwld, A'ignola, Klimscl, etc. (8) Caiiyraphg : Kooh, Werlct, Bcrger, HagennutO' 
(Gallery niodclB, or examples of letters, etc.), Picqiiet, Daniijll, P. Calfowaert, Pnitien- 
Henry Oudio, Victorio, Rightmycr (N'ew York), An. Hcnxe, V. St^ilzer, ptc. (9) Sf^-jina 
«i».y SfuKt'cl: - Rode, Draih, Baptiste YA., Chtn-Jii ain*, Jv-romc, Thibouv-ille, Morilx OLiwl. 
Schuster jun.. Hold, Jochom, Aloxandro, Dandu, Schoen, llamel, Schubert, Weba, rtc 
(10) OyiitnoMtttt , M. itoth, Ph. S. B. Came, Paz, r-tc., etc. 

Above have been [K»int<;d out tho means adopted by the Pedagogue Miisi-'um in attaiit- 
ing one of it* chief oliject*. : ac<iuaiiiting Bchool* with ap|.Hnvtu» proiiuce*! not only in 
Ruftsia bill in foreign coiintrir». The majority of sju-cimeiM hav<: tfeeu ]iurcfaa«ed and I'*t 
a v«ry Hmall portion [jresented U> the MuMiiin. It wunld be very desirable if foreiftn 
producvn would kindly bear in mind the aim puniued by the Mu«eura, and coaseut to for- 
ward their apecirauiis to the permanent exhibition. Lettera (franked) on this aubject to 
he addressed to the President of the Comnuttee of the Pedagogic Museutn, St rVtm- 
burg. 

IV. — Sketch of the South Kensington Museum, bv P. Cohup>'B Owek. 

" Much has been .said of late years in this oouotry concerning tho famoos tnuBuew 
and art school e^iablistitHl by the Governntent of Great Hriuin at South Ken^ini^n, 
England. AVe makb below some oxtracls from a " Diemnrandiim upon the formatii>n of 
the South Kensington Museum," prepared tindttr tho direction of Mr. P. Cuntiffo Oven. 
Britiiih Coinmimiontir, to the Centennial Kxhibilion,* for the use of thecommittco haring 
ill ch(irj;e tht orKunizatiun of the museum nf art in the city of Philadelphia. We co{7 
from the Penn. Monlhtjf : 

" It is now seven-and-thirty years ago that, influenced by the deckrnl opinion of 
the public, tht' British Government was in the year 1838 induced to take into serious 
consideration the art education of the people ; in that year a School of Design wa« estab- 
lished onder the then President of the Board, of Trade at Somerset House, haviujj for 
ili> object " fhe triiiuih<i of dfsigntTi (tiimjiroct tht. patlfTm and dcsi^Tt4u$ed for mann/ih tmrs.' 
The progress of thu undertaking at lirst was very alow, for in the course of twelve vaais 
the number of brunch t^chook which hiul been establiithed in the provinces for promoting 
tbe uime object amounted to only Iweu Lv-ctie. The exhibition of 18^1, however, gare a 
great itnpetUK to tbe work, for in that grand exhtbitiun of the art manufactures of most of 
the counlrie» of the world, the comparison of British wurkmanahip with tlie art-induitrial 
pryductions of other ualious rt-vealed to the Englishman, that although his handiwotk 
might well comiH:te with any in point of hone»t and skilful execution, yot in rejij^^t of 
beauty of desi^jn it was fur behinil that of some olher nationa. The result was the fonna- 
tioti of theprenent Department of Science and Art under Her Majesty's CommitlM of 
Council on Education. It waa aoon considered necessary to provide a collection of idijecU 
illustrating the art- workmanship of bygone ages, not only as practised in thiit comitrr, biit 
in all the civiliied nations of the earth, to serve aa examples in guiding thn art-e*liicntion 
of the student. And with this view a nucleus of a permanent mii*etim uf works of art 
was formed at Marlborough Houae, now the residence of H. H. H. the Prince of Wales ; 
the objects then.- acquired, by means of money.s granted by the stat4), form part of tbe 
important collections of the South Ken.sington Museum, which is now the central depoti- 
tory of all works of art, pictures, hookft on art and *diication, ♦•ngravings, etc., collected 
Sjf the State to serve in aid of thi; .'\r^ education uf the pubHc. 

" TA^ ColUtlifm». — The collections at South Kt^o&iogtou Museum now oompriBe : 

"I. Objects of Ornaniental Art as applied to Mftuufacturea. 

" 2. The National Art Library. 

" 3^ Britiah Pictures, Sculptures and Engraving 
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"4. The KducationaJ Library, witli appliances an<1 models for Scholastic Education.. 
" 5. MaterialB ami Ste'lals for BuiliUng and Construction. 
**6. Substances used for Food. 

** 7. Reproduction by means of Casting, Electrot>'pe, aod Photograi>by, of objects di»- 
playiug the Art-mauufactotes of all nations. 
"8. Naval Medals. 

" Those collections have been acquired by tneaufi of fiiims of money granted from year 
Ijto year by the Parliament. Thiasyatitm of pnrchAAeby the state vas commenced in l$38;a 
Vanm of lO.OOOt wa» voted in I8t0 f.ir the purchase nf (examples of art for th^ Bchools of 
design ; 5,000/. was granted by Parliamfitil for tlie ac>)iiutition of examples of art from tlie 
exhibition of 1851 ; in 1855, 30,0ll0/. for tho porchnKV of si>t?c!mo-ns ; und up to th<' yoar 
I8G0, 50,100/. had l«cn exi>ernleil by thu State for ilii'w colIectJonH, in securing ftpt'ci- 
Tneus, irith the view of exhibiting the effort* of the artist in combination with the wt>rk« 
man, not gnly in Knglaud but in foreign nations, dating from the period of the revival of 
the art« in Europe. Since 1860, the scope of the mueeum ha« been much extended, and 
reproductions of same of the more important monumente of ancient art have been added 
bo its coUecciona, and the amounts voted by Parliament have been proportionately increaitod. 

" Tlu Jiuaewn of OrnamaRUU Art was e^ttabliaht'd in 1 H&l, when, hy pormiaaion of Her 
Majesty tho Queen, a Buite of rooms in Marlborough House waa appropriated to the rccep 
tion of the various are-nuuiufactures, coraprii^iiig poitery, glass met&l-workiii", furniture, 
i«xtile rabricK, euamoU, etc. This mueenui remained oiM-n tu the public until Febriiaiy, 
1857, when it wiis closed for the removing of the collwtion t« thn inm buihlirig at South 
Keniiington, which hatl been presented to the Ooveniment by H. M. CommiHsinnei-ii for 
1831. In ls5fi, a sum of 10,00<V. was votol by Parlianiflnt for removal of schools. This. 
importAnt division uf the mnseiim contains at present a collection of ancient, metli»-val, 
and modern art workmanship of various countries, ocquireKl by purchase, gift, and bequest 
comprising upwards of 20,000 objects, in addition to a grand collection of reprodnctiouH 
of art-objects in other national collections, which have been obtained by the elMtrotype 
proce-is, or by caatingR in plA»ter, atid wliicli are d«eme<l to be of great importance aS' 
niodelx for guiding the art-studetit. 

" The .Voi«hta/ Art Ltlmtry contains about 33,000 volumes. This collection of hookt 
differs from moBt of our national libraries, inasmuch m it bae been chiefly acquiied hy 
moneyti granted by the Sate for the special purpose of art-teaching, and the book* have 
nearly aU been selected by cum|JL<teMt judges uppuiuled by the committee of Council on 
Ediicatiuu. The art library also coutaiui> 10,000 drawings, 23,000 engravings, cbietly of 
oriiamente., and 30,000 photographs. 

" T/te Colkctkm <>/ Ifriti/ih ridvre* at South Kensington was com menced by the gift of 
Mr. Sheepehanks, who, in prciveiiting his pictures to the nation, stipuUtetL that they 
should be Kept in a guitabte building in the immediate neighbourhood of Ken.^ingtou. Tlio 
valoe of thifigid, which comprises some of the choicest pictures of the BrilLsb school, was 
then estimated at 53,000/., but it is now worth a conBidorably larger sura. This gift was 
followed by other doiLitions of pictures, and the gatteri&i now contain 5B5 oil paintings 
and 1,005 water-colour drawings, specimens of the works of tho best British maaiei-a, 
nearly all contributed by private individuals for the advancement of the public art -educa- 
tion of thi.^ country. 

" The t'ollvrtvm nj Sculpture consists chiefly of decorative sculptnie of the Renaissance 
period in marble, slone and terra cotta of the I5tb cunlury, known tti Delia Robbirv ware. 

" TV BdwaHon C'uJUction was begun by the Society of Art*, and first exhibited in St. 
Martin's Hall, in 1854, after which exhibition numerous objects were presented to the 
Government to form the nucleus of an educational museum. These were added to the 
other collections at the South Kensington museum, and this collection has now. by uiean!>. 
of the voluntary contributions of the publishers of educational works, and by the aid of 
the State, become a very important branch of the South Kensington museum, seeing that 
its library contains upwar^ls of 2U,OU0 vuIuskss uf educational books, and the collection of 
models and appliaucCK for eilucational puqxweB numbers some thouaaiids of spedmeDs. 

" Materii^Jor HuOding ami Con^ructioH. — Then ucleus of this collection waa font 
pertly by gifte and purchases from the exhibition of 1851 and from the Pans Kxhibiti 
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of 1855. It has since been greatly increased and chiefly maintained by the voIunt&tycoD- 
tributions of building contrivances offered for exhibition by the inventors of the samiv 
It comprises samples of building stones, cements, terra cottas, bricks, fire-proof floors, 
ornamental tiles, enamelled slate, specimens of woods for construction, &c. 

" Svhetancee Used for Food. — The Food Museum was first established and became pan 
of the South Kensington Museum in 1857; it is arranged with the express object of 
teaching the nature and sources of food, representing the chemical compositioD of the 
various substances used as food, and the natural sources from which they have been obtained. 
This collection has lately been removed to the Bethnal Green Branch Museum.- 

" Heproductions by electrotype, by casting, and by photography, of historical art-monu- 
ments and of art-objects existing in the collections of other countries, have lieea obtained 
and used, not only for exhibition in the South Kensington Museum, but to. furnish models 
for the use of students in the 2,085 schools of art in the provinces. Many such objects, 
of great educational value, have been secured by the convention for international exchange 
of reproductions of art-objects, made by some of the leading powers of Europe at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867. 

" Naval Models. — In the year 1864,the collection of the naval models belonging to the 
Admiralty was removed from Somerset House to South Kensington. This collection hai, 
for educational purposes, since been transferred to the royal naval school at Greenwich ; 
but during the time of its remaining in the galleries secured for its exhibition by the autlio- 
rities at South Kensington, so many acquisitions were made that the collection now Ik- 
longing to the nation exhibited at South Kensington has become very important,especia]ly 
in models and appliances for modern warfara 

" Loans from Private CoUectora. — In addition to those important collections of art- 
objects acquired by the state, the South Kensington Museum contains in one of its courts, 
especially devoted for tho service, a large collection of art-objects on loan from various 
private owners, who desire to co-opemte with the government in carrying on the art edu- 
cation of the public. Objects lent for exhibition are accepted on the understanding that 
they remain for a period of not less than six months ; and although every care that the 
state can command is guaranteed for such deposits, the authorities of the museum do not 
hold themselves responsible for loss or damage. Numerous special lof^n exhibitions of 

freat importance have also been held, the last being that of enamels on metals, opened in 
une, 1S74. 

" CirculMwn. — From the first formation of the museum collections, a system of circu- 
lation of selected objects for exhibition in aid of schools of art in the provinces has been 
in force. Since 1864, this system has been much extended ; contributions have been made 
to 245 exhibitions, and the number of ascertained visitors to these has exceeded five mil- 
lions. The museum, as a general storehouse for objects which can be sent to schools of 
science and art, has under the term " circulation," three distinct classes of objects, which 
are distributed under the following heads : 

" 1. Examples furnished to schools of art and science for stated periods for the purpose 
of study. 

" 2. Original art-objects, paintings, electrotype reproductions, etc., for exhibition in 
connection with schools of art. 

" 3. Circulation of reproductions by various processes, electrotype, photography, etch- 
ing, chromo-lithography, etc., sent on deposit loan, to be retained by tho schools for a 
period of one or more yeiirs, 

" Cost of Collections in Museum to I HI 4. — Although these valuable collections have been 
very much enriched and increased by the liberal donation and bequests of private collectors, 
their accumulation has been mainly achieved by monetary grants from the state, the 
amount of which has for several years exceeded an average of 22,000/. sterling per annum. 
The total cost to the nation of the South Kensington Museum, including administration, 
building and collections, to the Slst of March, 1874, is stated in a Paniamentary paper 
to amount to 1,191,709/. 17a. id. Of this the sum of 281,672/. Gs. \d. has been applied 
to the purchase of the collections. 
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It is probably not generally known UuU the Peunsylvonia Miuwum of ImJuMtriAl Art 
^bafi been gnutt^d thu una of Meinurial Hall, in the Centenaial grounds, for tlvt purjKwe ot 
establifthiug n great Art MtiKoum, &nd cunnccting therewith schools of urt. .... 

The purpOKO of this intisvuin ildJ of tlie scliools to )>« count)ctc<l with it is a practical 
irne. In the first plaw, it i» designated dii-wtly to prepare skilled workmen for our milla 
and shops ; but, indirectly, through our public sohoobi, ite greot idui will be to niaka iinlu»- 
trial education general. The plan of its ]>rt>jectorN conteinplatee the oHtabllshment of 
a grut formal Art Scliool, where teuohen cau he ti-aiiied to give instruction in uur piil*> 
lie schools. 

A Boston gentleman, recently in Philadelphia, attcr having Tiaited the MiiBeiiiii mid 

iiaferrud with Lte managoiii, writes home to one of tlie newspapers the following acnoimt 

it what hu lounuHl : — 

" Tllf^ plan of tlic proposed MuHeum v* h very broftd one. It consiBta of two fe«lnit;e: 

First, the MuHCuin and two s[jecial Hchools diitxrlJy connected therewith, one a scbool of 

industrial drawing and design for technical and advanced instruction of artiiiaus and de- 

igDcrs , the other, a normal art trnluiitg school for iiw tniiuing of teachem to teach the 

lements-of drawijijj artd design in public schooU, tu secondary art echoota and evening 

laaaea ; aevoiid, ti'.e intnKlitction of drawing into all the public ochools an a ii>gul&i* branch 

f study, and thw estHbliahuient of special or aocondarj- drawing school» or drawing clanaea 

in the different cities thruiigliuiit the State, in wliich the ptBctical elcniwnl* of thi« subject 

sliall b« tuugbt, and from which students tiuiy paw to the technical school nltachni to the 

zuuseuni as to a higher school, thuii providing for a high d^^ree of technical tmining o& 

e one hitnd and a wide disseuiiDatiou of cluuieutAry iustmctiou on the oiher. 

" U will be ohsei'V'iMl liwt lliia plan is very coiuprcheiiKivc, and coinbiuea the be«t 
features of the South Kuusington Mimtiuni fnr lii-^her ttr^hnicai instructiun with the hvb- 
tem of flouienlary in»tniE:tiuu which we have dovcloiied ho Kticcoisfully in this Stale. There 
is every proajH<ct that this plan will be fidly carried out. ..... 

" Witli the full devolopRifint of this plan, Pennaylvania will have the moat comprahou- 
TO and ooniplrte sygfcm of art cducntion of any Stat« or country. U will be suiierior 
ito the RngliHh a_>-atcm, in that its bans will be laid in all public schools. ..... 

" Ita practical beneiits upon the material prosperity of the city and State will be such 
'to exceed what its moat etilhusiastic supporicra would at this oay venture to statu. If 
ibU lan>;;iiage »eein6 extravajjatit, I caa only refer to England's experience with her South 
Keniington Mnseuro. which within the short space of twenty yean has not only revolu- 
tionized many branches of English industry and created «evonU new ones, but has become 
ft grand representative storvliouisc of thu iodustj-y of maakiod, as well as the envy of the 
world. 

" We are becomiag an induetriol people. On every hand we see the evidences of 
this fac:. In mBny of the istates, particularly in the ^t-vr Kngland and some of the 
L Middle Statue, the larger part of the population is engaged directly ur indirectly in indus- 
I trial purauite. [u Philadelpltia alone, the value of manufactured protluctfi is over 
I $9&0,000,0(Ki Iter year. It becomes, therefore, one of the most practical i|uestion8 how 
f these industries can be best promoted, for it is upon their prosperity tiiat no small degnw 
^H of public wealth and comfort depends. Ex]iencnce t«aohe& that education is the best and 
^B cheapest factor in thbir healthful development, and both ox|>ericnce and observation show 
^Hthat the kind of educauon which is the moeC needed is that which will devtilup skill 
^f imoDg th*.^ producers, and secure good taate in itA applications. This education, to be of 
' pitctical uaefolness, muat be brought within the reacli of those who need it, and must 
noeda be taught to them along with other fundamental stwdiea. Hencfi the widespread 
dt^mand for drawing in the public schools, which is the only study in public schools that 
bmches thift phase of practical life. Hence this demand for industrial drawing schools 




fur the benefit of the ndult mectinnic and artisan. Hence tlie^se industrial niii.^iim« U> 
illuBtrnte, by nuutt^^rpicobe of industrial n'orkmanahip, not only the special tkpplic&tiooi til 
beauty w use, hut the priaciploe which ahouM be observed in its application. 

" In short, tho day of the mechanic and artisan has oomc The chc^x"*^*" °^ tnu»- 

IKirtation is opi^nin;; tlio marki^ts of the world to the labours of bin land. In thcsr mar- 
tota thnrc- is df^slinpd to he nharp compfttition between the Ip^ing nations, and naciooal 
sopremacy and national prosperity are to depend in no small de^gree upon success in thii 
competition. For this contest Bn^Ifuid, France, Germany, Anstna, Italy ami Rmwia. an 
prepiarioe ou a scatu, and «ritli a l(iorougline»«, which Hbcnild excite our liveliest cuncem ; 
and all thew effort* are devoted to incrvasing the productivencsa of labour by roeaiw of 
education. We should do no leiis. 

" If th« O^ntorinial had onu Iubsuii for us above all oUion, it was thia : Prepare for 
this compuliliuu, and pn>p!iru for it at once. Already, from bbe ecienoe and art schoob of 
Eugland, fmm tb<> indiiiilrial svIiddIb of Gurmaiiy and Austiia, and from the industrial 
draviiig scImwIs which are scattered over France, an army of workmen an etitcring their 
respective indnstries, instnicted in the principles of art-scienre to such an extent that, in 
all the higher and more vahiahlo branches of industry, we ciiinot fxnect to compete with 
them outside of our home material ; nhile in the home market itself we eannot long ex- 
pect successfully to oppose the ignorance of our own workmen to their skill and taate. 

"Kii Unguftge can be too strong, no efforts too earnest, in urging upon our people 
the neceaaity of immodiate preparation for the contest, for it is bo be o)i8orv'cd that Um 
rMolta by which tht^ danger alone can be averted, can W secured only by the alow proccM 
of «<lucational development." 



VI. SlOBB AND BOUK DzPOgirORT OF TH£ LONDON ScHDOL BOARD. 



A (lommittMt of the Ixmdou School Board have reeenlly mode the follouring rapon 
on the mtabliHhincnt and miiinteDiinc4> of a " Store and Rraok.t Department " or DeposiCiUT : 

"Tt will dmihtlesR he in thn necollectinn of tlie Board that ita earlier arrangemeats 
fur Rupplying it« 8chooU with books, maps, apparatus, Ac., were with ageata, who g \ve w 
the Board liberal discoiinta. 

"At length that aiTangcment appeai-cd to tlie Board to have disadvantages which 
might be iT-nioved by the adoption of aome other. After conslderataim of the variotu 
altemativeR pi-eaentod to it, the Bonrd finally adopted thut of a Store of its own, in char)ji« 
of an oDicer of the lioaix). 

"Theprobrtblo advHiiLat!e.a of this plan apixwred to be in the direction (1) of Monomy, 
and at the K-iiniu tinte (2) of au improvement in the c[iiftlity of gooda, and (3) of increa«fi) 
ex|>editioii iu their supply. 

" (i) As to econuniy. Il npptuirl-d from iho cxcoptiouaily large ({uantitioe of School 
mutoi'ialB whieh the Board rvi{uii-ed lHhi, by vut^^riiig into eontracls of ice own, and by 
direct tnuiHHctions with publiRbers luid manufacturers, the Board woulil puruhaae ODmoch 
l»ctuir terma (2) Ak t» fjnality. lb was Iwlieved that the nmny and oftim serious de> 
fwis which occurred in cr>ntmct gomls eould be reniovmi only by dirtwt contnict with coa- 
tracioPB, and by it unifonti coinparieon of Uieir goodx wlieij delivered at the Schools — a 
plan impossible under the old arrangement. And (3) Ax to ex|>e<)ition. It whs hoped 
that, by dii*octness in ordering, and by keeping necessary stock always on hand, the t-ariou> 
causes of delay in the supplying of goods to .Schools would be romo\-c<l, 

" The Boatnl accordingly o-itabliahMl a store, which was oommcnccd in January 1879 ; 
but, owing to the nature of agreements with itn previoua agenta, the old plan remained in 
liartiftl force until the 25tb of the following March. 8inoe that date all arrangemenia with 
publiaheiii, uiftniifHcturerK, contnictora, Oirrietti. &c,, have btwn made by the Board direct, 
ivnd the new store plan has bo^n in full upemtion. 

" One year's ext>erienoe of that plan is, therefore, just publislietl (March 2f>th, 1875), 
and the Committee are now in a positioo to report as to how far the various anticipations 
of the Bonrd have been realiied. 

" In the first |)laoe, as to the more economical supply of school books, stattonefy, 
HppMvtati, &c. After charging to the account of these things all costs of aioff, premi 
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j«ur sliowi a ttaving of X2,446 1 0s Sd. Thflt ts, the sum whicli 
K)il>plying our Bchoolit witli goudn under the pi-escnt store arranjjemenla — M coat of store 
tiik«n into uccount, is £3,4i3ij I9» 6c] Imw tluin tho snrti which would Imve been pnid had 
the oiigina] agents' M-ranxenieut« been iu forci<- The |iar lieu lain of iho account ar» set 
forth in the acooni[jauy)ng bulance-shefit. It may Iw well to state thai titu fact hait be^n 
■rrive<l at in the followiii^j w»y. Every article HUppliiNl by the Store haw been cliargeil in 
School Accuuutti, at Uio discouutcd [>noe Ibrtuerly |iai(l to the agenlB. and die total of 

School Accounts has boeu tiiuilly cou|HU'etl with tJie total price which the Ijuuid 
Jiciually ;mid. 

" As rugartls both tlie second and third |>art« of the Board's anticipatiooa, viz. : the 
insuring that (1) contract goods shouhl be umfonuly according to tcmJct samiilo, and (2) 
that the execution of Teachers' onlera should be morf prompt, the Btore [>lati has been 
followed by equally satisfoclory result*. In addition to the direct testimony uf the re 
cords of the store, tfae Coramittoe have the l}i;st poiiaihle indirect teetimony that the eviln 
referred to have been rcmoviid, in the fact that Teacliers' coinplaintR on these pointi*. 
oDce numerously and rt'asonably made, have almoBt alto^ther disappeared, in this 
rospcet alon? the experiment of the store has been ftiUy justified. 

" It may be well to reininil the IJoard that the most sanguine advocatea of the Btorc 
did not anticipate that, by its establiiihmenl there would be a reduction of erpenditutf 
to the extent of more than £1,000 per annum, whilst the actual reduction has been up- 
wards of £2,400. it is only just to state here tliat b no small degree is this unexitectt-d 
«Qec«tt due to the very exceptional fitness of Mr. Prater, for Uis post aa Stare Soperiii- 
tendenU 

"It may be mentioned that, in addition to the epecial duty of the Store Bepart- 
mout — the supplying of schoolti with school materials — to it ha^ beeD referred the ar- 
rangements for issuing and regist«n[ig Punctual Attendance Cards and Ken'ards, and 
Examination Certificates, by which the General Oilice is relieved of considerable labour. 
Tho store also collects from schools all waste P^pei' — reading books unlit fur further uav. 
used copy-books and writing-paper, &c. The arrangements for this are only jn^t 
completed; but it is probable that about £400 per annum will be realiiied from tlu^i 
fioari'e. 

" Voar Committee have also to report that they have an arrangement now approach- 
ing completion, by which there will be provided elcmoutary schooUng for the blind in 
tiie ordinary classes of every IJoard School. They have induced publishers for llie blind 
to rpuder some of the most extensively nscd achuol books into blind character, so that a 
blind child may be able to read at the eamu time and iu the same claaa with ita seeing 
brother and sister. 

'' The plan, it 18 believed, will have many advantaj,'ee. It will probably exercise a 
humanirirg effect on ordinary scholars, and it will uniiuubU'dly prove a great boon to 
blind once- It will leave their family relations undisturbed ; it irill duipcnse with 
the ueceasary meauA of conduct to the present special and generally difitant schools i it 
will greotly enlarge the rt^on of their possible knowledge; and, above all, it will prt- 
ride for them schooling under conditions more natural, cheerful and stimulating. 

" As regards cost, it is satisfactory to report that this new method will be econo- 
mical- 

" Your Committee would have it distinctly understood that, though the idea 
originated with the Board, the Board is in no sense the ])ublisber of the books, neither 
lias it any property whatever in them. They ^^•ill be procured iQ the onlinary way of 
business, and may be had by any school in the Kingdom. 

"The Couimittcu take this opp^tunity of reporting lU regards the method that it 
adopts iu relation to the ijueation, What Books, Apparatus, &c, may and may nob he 
tteed in the Huard HchuoU t 

" It is the practice of publishers to forwanl copies of their elementary school pub- 
lications to the Board. On receipt, Uie Committee refers the ({uefiUon of their merits to 
tho«e of its membera who have Hiwcial quoliticatiuns forjudging iu the particular subject 
on which they treat. The report of these members is written, and titat^^^B the reason.^ for 
approving or condemning the books ; also, in the cose of approval, whether approved for 
_Mbolars' or teachors' use. Tliis report is submitted to the Committee, considered, aod. 
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if there be concurrent judgment, adopted, or, if this be not the case, it is referred back 
for further report. 

" A similar course is adopted iu relation to every other article of school use submitted 
to the Board. 

" It may be interesting to the Board to know that during the past year 802 boobs, 
and various articles of school use have been considered by the Committee. 

" When a book is approved, it is placed upon the Teachers' Requisition Form (Form 
'i2), which is the list of all books, maps, apparatus, &c.^ which may be used in the Board 
Schools, from this list mam^ers and teachers are at liberty to make their own selection, 
subject only to one condition, viz., that the total cost of the things selected must not be 
at the rate of more than the allowed sum per head per scholar in their schools. A room 
has been set apart in the store where may be seen a sample of every article this list 
contains. 

" The Committee think it well to say that they are by no means severe in their 
judgment. They are desirous, on the one hand, to avoid discouraging school publishers ; 
and, on the other, to keep out of Board Schools all books which have undoubted and 
serious defects. They have sought, too, to place upon the Requisition list, books, &c. 
from which, as far as possible, teachers might be able to make the selection best suited to 
their own individual tastes and habits of work. The Committee, therefore, do not wish 
it to be understood that they entirely approve of every book, &c., upon their list. 

" In conclusion, the Committee have to report that the now premises, on which th? 
Board entered at Christmas last, are excellently adapted to their purpose." 
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VII. — Depository fob School Applianoks in Paris. 

The British CommiBsioner in his Report on the Educational Exhibits at the Vienna 
Kxliihition in 1873, states that one of the " most remarkahle" models exhibited at Vienns 
%v:is " of the admirable establishment recently created in the City of Paris for issuing to the 
Schools. . . Everything they require in theshape of educational furniture, books, appa- 
ratus and material, all of the most approved description, andjin great part manufactured on 
the premises. 

Further on he says ; — " A special collection of Educational objects was exhibited by 
the City of Paris. It included a highly interesting model of the dep6t recently established 
for the supply of school furniture and material to the various primary schools throughout 
the arrondissementa. 

" In taking measures to repair the disasters which preceded and followed the signing 
of the treaty of peace with Prussia, on the 26th February, 1871, the extreme desirableness 
of such an organization became apparent. The necessary steps were at once adopted, and 
under the direction of M. Greard, Inspector-General of Public Instruction and Director of 
Primary Education, the work has been so far happily accomplished. 

" The large scale of the model exhibited at Vienna, enaWed us to form a very clear 
geuerM idea of the arrangement of the buildings and of the plan of operations carried out 
in them ; and a personal visit which I have since been enabled to pay to the establishment, 
under the guidance of M. Greard himself, and of his able coadjutor, M. Boyer, has more 
than confirmed the estimate I had already formed of its value. 

" The principal building is traversed throughout its length by a central avenue, having 
on either side at about half the height of the building, a broad gallery. Folding doors 
sufficiently large to give passage to a loaded waggon, close this avenue at each end. The 
galleries are chiefly used for stowing desks, benches, tables, easels, blackboards, and other 
articles of school furniture. All supplies are delivered in the central avenue on the ground 
tloor, and are thence readily hoisted to the galleries by means of an elevator. Other stores 
and workshops are conveniently grouped around this principal building. 

" The importance of this service thus performed is at once apparent, for the ofiScial 
returns (L'Instniction Primaire k Paris, et dans Le Departement de La Seine, 1871-1872), 
will show that during the year ending Ist October, 1872, additional accommodation was 
provided for nearly 20,000 children, distributed among 17 infant schools, 127 boy's schools, 
and 125 girls schools, involving the issue during less than seven months, of 3,800 new 
tables, more than 1200 tables repaired, 650 benches for play-ground use, 240 desks for 
teachers, and 137 for monitors; 575 chairs, 250 school libraries, 200 pair of steps, 250 
blackboards, 250 easels, and 326 clocks ; besides more than 1,500 wall maps, globes and 
illustrations of the metrical system, 1 ,822 curtains made and fixed, and various small arti- 
cles of furniture to the amount of nearly 9,000 francs. Since that period the completion 
of the establishment has been carefully prosecuted, and it is now effectually accomplishing 
t!ie various objects for which it was created." 

These are : — 

(1.) To issue once a quarter to all the primary schools of Paris, such supplies of 
furniture, apparatus, books, and other school material as they may need. 

(2.) To provide in urgent cases for their immediate wants, and for acci({ental repairs. 

(3.) To watch carefully over the quality of all goods and articles required for school 
use. 

{4.) To adopt such improvements whether of form or of construction, as experience 
may suggest. 

"For the accomplishments of these objects, the institution retains a moderate staff of 
skilled workmen whose interest in their duties is very apparent 

" Books, stationery, and large quantities of other articles are purchased, most of the 
wooden furniture is manufactured on the premises, and also some of the metal work. 

" The whole establishment is carefully organized and administered, and ita utility 
seems unquestionable." 

" The School Libraries are for the use of teachers as well as scholars. 

" They comprise three classes of works : — (1) Dictionaries : historical, geographical, 
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I «T>d scientifie ; (2) Books of r«r«r«uce for gchool study ; (3) Initructive aod amanug 
* voriie for ganenl reading. Each library consisU of about 40 Tolames, approved by tb« 
Prefect of the DejiaitmeuL" 

VI n.— Educational, or Pedagooio, Hushum at Wasuinoton. 

From the Kepobt for 1876, of Genkbal Eaton, United States Comjussionkr 

or Education. 

I. — I have mentioned among the educational results to be Bought fioiu the exhi- 
bition, the cstAblifibmeiit of educational museums or coUectiouii of educational aj^plianoee. 
Our di-ficieiic,v in this reiipect is a. source of conat«iil einbomutiiment. Many of our teacheiB 
and M^huol offioere have no opportunity of knowing what theue appUanceG are, or of keep- 
ing Dp with their iuprovuiucnts. It has bt-cn mv doaire, in conducting this office, to 
secure as necessary aids to its work, and as spucial benefits to our syatems and methods 
of education: — 

1st. An educational library, where publications upon the subject could be gathered 
from all quarters of the world, and such publications made available for AmencAQ i>da- 
calore. A small sum has been annually appropriated by Congress for this parposc The 
n»e of this, and the exchange o( document*, have made the librarj- already one of great 
value. I liave purchased for it most of the private collections made by my predeceasor, 
Dr. Hf-NRV BAriNAJUi. 1 have also de*ircd to secure for the same purpose : 

'2inL An educational museum or collection of educational appliances, but neither 
money or space ha^ been affordnd for such a collection. As 1 have at different times 
mentioned, several foreij^n Governments have inv:te<l exchange of these appliances — some 
have sent articles ; bnt 1 have not been able to return in exchange, and have not been 
able turther to respond tu tliat courtf^y th&n to send the publications of the office. 

Since the announcement of the International Centennial Kxhibition, 1 have hoped 
that it might afford the occasion fur the organization, in connection with this office, of a 
national educational maaeuin. The coat would be alight, attd the beaefita to oar educji- 
tiun invaluable. 

The commencement of the Kensington Educational Museum under the auspices of 
the most enlightened Kngli&h friends oicdncatioD, in conneetion with one of the world's 
fairs at London, is well known. The effect upon English skill and iiitelligenco has been 
incalculable. 

In connection with the Vienna exhibition, a somewhat similar movement waa eom- 
mcnced in that city. A recent writiir, r«--fiTring to it as " the permanent educational «x- 
hibition," observes that "it roceivea nniverHal approval, and its beneficial reaulta surpass 
all expectation." 

The first number of the Journal of the Kducational Musenm at Rome, Italy, has just 
been issued. From this the following remarks are translated : 

*' This museum, as is well known, owes its origin to a visit to the World's Exposi- 
tion at Vienna, made by the distinguished gentleman who now rules over the destinies of 
public instruction in the kingdom. It only dates its legal existence from November, 
1874, called to life by the joint exertions of the Minister of industry and commerce. . . . 

" It has already been likened to a permaaent exhibition. This Journal will now 
give it the character of a permanent, and, at the same time, circulating exhibitioD 

"To illuatmtc the collectious which are in the museum, and which are being formud, 
13 a much erealor task than might seem at first sight. In the first place, there is no 
educational implumcntc ur apparatus which could not give riao to rese&rcheB and observa- 
tiona, and farm the subjects of descriptions, examinations, comparisone, and manifold 
diwuBBtonB. 

" It ta by this not merely intended to make an appeal to teachers or su|ienntendt?ut«. 
The muBOUm and the Jnurniil. its representative before the public, would not think that it 
had done all the work assigncKl to it if it did not likewise have the oo-operation of those 
who, in a less pcrsonnl, diri'Hit, or official matioer, are interested ia the cause of education. 
Through the achool-houae, apparatus, furniture, text-hooks, maps, charts, and othersciooli. 

IS 




flc wad Utent^ m/U, many p««ai m aor* or (^ iuiuwtuil fat aafaMatioat, wba da bm 
d>roC« all tWir aftiru w it, but whoae w rfJeecB wtD HgrertlKlM be of kivas vBJw,fl 
Tba BBnscml eowfitkn of ooj- oousUy eertaini/ joatifia aO tim^ and ea«]^ ^tJ-*-" it ; fcc^ 
la Uifai rcfpvd it has Tarioiu mdmf awl. not alwrnfi mjaallr, !■• bnen TilaiarJ ; (Mt ikai 
moat oAen be aieribcd to tboae or tboae penofM not bariag ^pfr^*^ tbeoHB^ 
wUla llto aaaa wouU faeaitin^ ttitkmA i£ the peoftla wtmU ant vith al] ttM^NaWr 
Hdt to obtain tba irttj beat tbat oould b» obiaiaed.*' 

Oktario. — ICac/ at our adooiton an iMdliar witli xtm wrmtmduM ctfortaof CfapBer, 
Dr. RmnMl and bii abk dqiat/, Dr. HoDCim^ ti Ontario, to aaeare tbeae gi^ a^ 
•docation is thai Pravinc*; Tbair exunpta vocild aeeaa of itaelf aufci ea t to memn 
qiuMe actiofi to tbe United Stalcai 

Rdhia. — Among tbenoccd and HBciwit taynimtfa n a ol tkk dnr^dn- 
unitiooad tbe MXallMl P«d«gogic Koaenm, muler the directaon of tbe Rtuviui 
of War. Kooridnl in I&64, !t baa beoouA one of the moat eSdeot n,iiiwiiM for 
motioo of ifentmX aa well aa mUitar7 education in ihat etupirv. 

II. — A Mcoud edtumtioQal nanlt tougbt from tlie exhibition ia tba prepaeataoa of fall 
atui oocorste nporta oo tb« variooa phaaas of adacatioo in tb« ooaatrj. 1^ aflbrta ma-k' 
to qaickeo, inereaae, and nmder eflective the coUectioa and pobh^tion of AdacstUMl 
hittory hare already been nieotioned. As a result, great acttvity ia already ivportad i> 
tfata work. The office ii doing all in ita power to generalize tbeae resnlu, and uuJce tbm 
available for our country and the world, and liopes to gather rich fniit &rd tbe labean- 
and pablkationa of expert* from onr own and foreign coontrica after tko diaplay rXnmm 

IX.— I>EPOT poa B00K8, Haps, srrc, &50 Mcnini is Qraaac. 

Fboh toe ttBroBT or tue Hox. ti. Ol'imet, Chief SuresismntKirr or Eoccatim, 

Pboviwce or QcKiitx?, Ifi76. 

Ado]itiug the language oC the report of his predeoeeaor, Uoa. Mr. 0e BoacbmviU^— 
Mr. Ooiniat nys : — 

" I must fnaiat again, this year, on the neoesR^ of eatabliafaing ae one« a d^t for 
book*, geographioala, mapa, lerreatrial globes, and other tobool fnmiturft. Eooagfa iictea- 
tion bas not hem paid to this project, which would, nevertbelen, give oonaiderablo ^irtw 
to the working; of our achool*. It in at piraent ejctremely diffieolt to procura tlieae mwl 
mowMu-y articlee for our aolioola. They srevery scarce, and the prices of Ibeu are to high 
aa to beont of the reach ufthe iitoel wUling. By means of theee d^ta of whiob I apw, 
1 he price oould be reduced one half, wbich would authorize oi to force all echools u> pnr^ 
obaae ibem. 

" A lot eoutd be plnced in the hands of Um MoreUry-treasurer of each mamoipelity, 
who ahould nndcrtako to distribute them amongst the tcochers as they are required. No 
pupil would then be without thoeo objects which become neooasary as his eduevition pn>> 
gnmm. Tbe whole wonhl be bonght in the name of tbe muaieipality and fiimished oo 
aamand. A slight increase in the tax would suffice to cover tbeae expenses, and pateoU 
would find their children better and more cheaply provided for." 

" 1 will not Ingnlt any one's intcltigenre oy undertaking to prove the truth of thoK 
n-inarkfl. Tho malorials and apjiamtuR of oar schools will be inBiitficient so Umg as • 
d6)iot for hooka, maps, gtobcA, Ac., docs not exist in tho Department of Public tnstrnctioo. 
Oommoii urnao should show that i,030 .tchools will not ho sufficiently providml for, if the 
oare of doins ^o h left in the hiLniis of e»ch separate teacher or municiiMiltty. For theae 
rMsons the I^cgislnlure should no larger delay the cetahlishmcnt of aneh a dep<Jt iu M» 
Department. 

" The im]K)rtanrc of a school nuscuin is equally evident, tts, without it, the officvra of 
the Deiwrtmeut of Public Instruction mu«t exj^oricnce great difhciiUy in kw>piiig up with 
the improvements made in the furnishings and apparatus used in foreign schools." 

At the last sessioa of thu Legislaturu of Quebec, a grant of 915,000 was mode for a 

dcpAt of books, maps, globes, Sk., in the Public InstincUon Departmetit Tlii«, the Pr> 

vincial TrcMurer intimated, was a new grant altogether, and was intended to create a 
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ctore-bonte vhenc« ichooU mny bn siipplieil trith nooe n uj bmuu, and Mpparatus oE a 
UDiforni d)anict«r, and nb pricpx Wlon- the preAcnL 

Iq a recent circular to School Triist««-8 and others od the subject, lh« Sup«ruit«nden6 
of Public Instniclion fur the Frovincv, thus explains the object of the gmiit. He says: 

"The 29tl) clause of tho law caact«d last session aiitIioriz«s the cstablishiug, in the 
DepftriioeDt of Hublic Tnatruclion, of 'a doput of books, m.tpB, models, specimens, ai^Mr^ 
atus, and other schiHtl rnmiahinj;^' and n temporniy cr«:dit. to the extent of $18,000 has 
been o]>«ned for this ubjcct "The measure is one of tlir moJit importanl that has ever 
been adopted, relative to Public Iniitruction, iit thi^ country. In a few words I will ex- 
plain to you its nature. A system of Public Itistmction was or;ganized in our Province 
in die year \Ml. Since that timp, the Snjwrintendent, or the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, having control of the Tv;;ulation of the teft-bouks and equipm«nt« for Schools, haB 
been, oblii'ed to liuut the surveillance owr these to artidee brought into market, that ii to 



to say, sold by the booksellenf. But many of iheae article* are very 
parison with uthurs mure niudpni. Unmmara and geo^aphies, which 
used long ago, have now lost their value through the publication of simitar but improvud 
works. Progress In this direction ne^d surprise oo one. Is is the same with i-osfMict to 
School books, &C., as agricultiiml im|;lument8 — we are always on the louk on^ for the 
means uf perfecting them. It iis true, the Council of Public Instruction him not [oKt xight 
of those imiirovt'menta, nor failed to appmvc and recommend good nianuula whenever 
thi!«e were published ; but ihe law left full lilK-rty to the municipalitioa to buy for them- 
Belves the old and tlie now works alike, and it U vaey to soo thai tho publishers had an 
interest in not cansiug the old ones to he displaced by ofToring you the new. One eon 
ftlto compreheuil, on the utht^r hand, that the Secretary-Treasurers of School Municipuli- 
ties have not all epecuilly qualified thvmselv*« to judge concerning methods of teacning 
and the comparative merits of School textbooks. The result has been, that comparatively 
few scholare have protitwl by the introduction of improved works. 

" Another result bos bevu tu ciuse confusion in ruepcct of text-books, and to expow 
you to considerable expense whenever new teachers reject the maiiuaU, u&ed by their 
predec*asor8. 

" The creation of a de^H in the Dt-partmenC will pat an end to those incoDveuiences. 
The law, as it now stands, is to the lullowing effect : Every year, in tho course of July 
and August (clause 30) you are R-^uired to tranemit to the Superintendent a reuuisitioQ 
for the text-books, Ac., needed for each of your sijliuoU ; these will bu rtespatched to you 
without delay : the furnishings required will all be of the best make and the most Inex- 
pensive that can be procured ; the hooks will Im the InmI uf those Kinctioned by the Coun- 
cil of Public InstractioQ, and will bo sold to you at cost price, with the addition of the 
ebargee for storage, transport, &c. ; regard should be hod to the ex]}endilure at the times 
when you lay the School rat«s, but should you not thus make provision for it by meana 
of the nitw, then the reimbm-soment of the cost must be procured by the distribution of 
the books and other articlv» a-nuired by thu scholars, to whom, however, they must be 
supplied at prices uvt exceeding what you have paid for them. 

" All mattuTt) relative to tliia subject will be managed Hubjcct to regulations to be es- 
tablished by the SupLTiHtendeut and to come into force when sanctioned by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. «. . 

" It LB evident that lliis system implies economy for tho porenta. First, there will 
be a saving in respect of commercial prolitt, and secondly, in avoiding die frequent changes 
of text-hooks ; in future it will become possible to have uniformity iu these. In short, 
we shall have the moat approved text-books tft the smallest possible costs 

" It has been suggested that the system is calculated to be hurtful to ihe interesta of 
tho booksellers. Not so. Tim new law will not make the Superintendent either a pub- 
lisher or a book-maker. 

" It will lie open to the booksellers always to realize just protita by furnishing the 
Kduoilionai IX-pnt. I know, however, vory well, that the law will be a source of ; 
benefit lo the country at large. It has been called for in past years by my predooii 
ami by the Council of Public Inainiction. 

" 1 only regret that the DejxJt cannot be made comploto at once i in Cut, for tlH 
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couple of years' time will be nevessarj'. Nevertlioless, yon abould transmit your reqniii 
tioD next July and August, for then, it will be praclicable to fumiab a cousidcrmbW 
number of articlet, including some of the most approved of tbe text books sanclioaed bjr 
tliK Council of Public Ini-tructioD, copy books, peociU, globes, wall maps, Ac^ and tiia 
account books, already referred to iQ the circular." 

During a recent visit to the F^lucation IXjpnrtmenI of Ootario, b3r the Hon. 0. 
Ouimtit, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. GJrard, tho S«cn%%tj, tbcM 
geatlemen tought and obtained information on the work of the Ontario Education 
department, aud discussed witL the MiitisUT tho principlM on witich such Institutiotu 
should he conducted. 

X. — Local Schooi, ExniBtnoNS or Museums, Province of QtriniBCL 

In a recent circular from Hon. 0. Ouioiet, Superint^^udeuL of Public Instraction, to 
the School Officials of the Province of Quebec, he calls attention to this subjoct. lie says: — 
" Section 53 of the recent enActment authorize* the Oovernmetit to tHtnblish Sebool 

Exhibitious. The Universal Eixhibitionsbave shown how theless advanced oationa can b«iH- 
Rt by a study of »-bat U dwiv in foreign Schools. At the grand intemationa] coneuime 
held at Phllndelplit:t, the chief prominence as to the classification and tho grouniog of 
objects, was accorded to the E (ucatiun;il Dupartmout. 

" I cit« from my last report, on this subject : ' This innovation b.is broufht mtt 
afrosh one of the chief trails of the physiognomy of tlio contemporaneous world ; inatnc- 
lion has become a populnr force, a common inHlrument, a generating power with respKl 
to every human work. In effect, if the nrt of printing has chAngeil the face of sodftv in 
placin;^ the im-ans of reading within the reach of the multilude. atesm and electricity lisw 
completed this revolution in cunvKrting the ideas of a Bio^lo person into the property of 
all, dilTusing almost intituntaneuusly over tlie whole world, the light emanatiug froni aa 
isolated spot. The m^mhars of ihu vast Imman family are no longer strangers to eadi 
other; they continually interchange tbiiight. and compare progress in civilization ; then 
is less room left for ancogoninm but more for emnlntfon. Each one socks to know hOH 
others attained to wealth or repiitatinn, and desires, After ndmiring their works, to ruat^^H 
the same for himself. It is soon reco"iiisi?d that the foundation is instructed intrlligenee 
That is the source of the pcrpi-lual loan which nations make to each other from tliw 
methods of ioatruction. Aj( soon as one becomes convinced thiit the diffu»iun of the 
beuelits of instruction v* the surest modv of aruusing the talentii of all, and pruvealing 
the loft:^ or extinction of latnnt intelligence through the absence of siiiuble nourUhmeat, 
tho natural uonsequPDce is to inquire into the most advantageous methods of intelloctnal 
culture. Tben it aliM happens, that whenever there is a concoursa of ihe nations in a 
general exhibition, we recognize the existence of a veritable relationship of mental ia* 
telUgeticc, a ccrtjiiu community of methods of thought and of execution, and if we go lo 
the source of tb^ir works, that is to say, to tho Hchuol, we ascertain that each one of the 
nations Ima its sygicm of instruction adapk-d to the conditions of climate, natural pro- 
ductions, Ungua^e, rL'IigioH and public life, but that all the systems present rcsomblaDces 
and suggest methodH ami [inicesses which are the common inheritance of all nations.' 

'* In short, lntHrni»U'>(ial K luuilioniil Kxpnsitions have been advantageous to nations 
in the same way that local Agricultural Exhibitions have proved bcncfieiS to individuals, 
and Provincial Shows to counties. 

*■ In tho present inMljinc«% the object of the law is to apply to the domain of Pahlit 
Iiifttmction a practice which has contributed bo ranch to tho advancement of agricultuns : 
if, in our Province, agriculture ban thus profited, bo would nur schools, for, by this meaa^ 
every advance mode in ono part would become promptly known everywhen^ and wouM 
soon become general. 

" This year, it is hopod that wo may have an Educational Exhibition in connection 
with the ensuing Provincial Show. I am desirous of securing your co-operation and 
participation. What will be requisite for this purpose t 



"Stmply cftuse the perTormaDeM of your scholars, asalr«fu)y expUiDet) in lhi«circn1nr, 
to be pntervisl in >uiLr iwhoola ; to have taknn photogrftpliic vii;wH uf your 8chool-hoiiH«8, 
of AeiM of nbuut ten tnclim by twelv<», if tli«reb« anything remHrk&ble to r«sp«ct of 
situftlion or proportions; to Een<I samples of yuur eqiiiptnents for classen, seats, deslu, 
majis, Ac, Your Secretary -Treasurers might eludy, to your great advantaf^e, saoh a col- 
lectiou, which would offer to tbeir view much that wooid be worthy of (keit uotioe." 



XI.— PuOroSED IMPKKIAI. MuHGUM FOR InDIA AtiD TUB COLOMES. 



From Uts London Tmuss, 6/A Jvite, 1876. 

" Dr. Forliea Waiaun, the Director of the India Museum, hoa for some yean paat totb 
DO opportunity of advocating the eBtablishmcnt of industria] mustiumB of a couplets cha- 
racter, aa the most ready misana of diffusing abroad a jjeneral knowledge of tho product* 
ot our various dependencies and erf foreign countries. He ban lutuiy luaturmi a project 
for bringing together, in a museum or federntion of mtiseuma, undi^r a Kitiglu roof, ihu 
products of India and of the colonies ; aad he has succeeded in dii>c^>vering a Kite which 
seems to be in every wny suitable for the propose*} building. It would atforti sufficient 
apace, not only for the proposed aeveial museums, but oIm for the ac'Commodation of the 
various colonial agencies which are now scattered about London, so that the convenience 
of all who are interested in colonial aifairs would be greatly considered and promot«d. . . 

" A museum such as that which Dr. Forbes Wataon contemplates, and which woaM 
faithfully represent all the productions of the colonies, could not fail In many wnya to 
facilitate aii<l pronKjte their commercial intercourse with the mother country. Their own 
power of purctia«infj English productions i* df ]iendent, of couree, u|K)n thtir being able to 
dispose of tljvir uwu goods iu ecjuivaleut ^uautities, and it is imposaihle to doubt that 
•niocg their actual or possible products there must be many which are either unkijown or 
only imperfectly known in this country, and which might be reiidared available for many 
purposes in manufactures and in the arUj. Noiliing can be conceived more vuluabU-, for 
example, to a manufacturer who Is ^wukin^ a new raw material for paper thau a mubvuin 
in which ho would find ready to his luind all the librei)ro(,lucing jilaots of every colony, 
together with authentic iuformatiou about their general characters, modes of growth, and 
fitoees forsystematic cultivation. Both in Indiii and in the colonies there is now a great 
display of activity in seeking Ui find new arliclos of export ; auJ Dr. Forbes Watson re- 
fers to the coffee ami t««a trade of India, the rapidly increasing exports of india-rubber 
and tobacco from the same country, the wtnea of the Capo and of South Australia, atid 
thn attempted ctdtivation of tobacco and silk in Australia, as examples which are in poiiit> 
and which are .tutftciL-nt to mark the direction iu which the commerce between Eoglau<l 
and the colonies is likely to increase. It is in this very dir«aion that a museum could 
render th» greatest assistance. .... ...... 

" Some of the colonies have already voted money for the establiKhmt-nt of a museum 
in London. A collection of the product* of Queensland has fur some time been exhibited 
at South Kensington, nnd has been sent to Philadelphia, where all the other colonies 
are well represented. If, at tho close of the Ceuteanial Exhibition, some arritngemeiits 
were made for retaining all thssu coUcctioiu iu London, they would supply at oncir a 
nucleus for a conipletu Colonial Museum, which, uo doubt, would be speedily etuiched 
by many H[H-Mal collections. .... 

"The erection of a Colonial Museum wuuld givo an opportonlty for th« oonoentration 
of the offices of the viirions colonial agents, ami such a ounce ulratiou, betldM its otber 
adrantages. would hi* a very economical Rrranj^emorit. ... To the pjlonial 
agents tho exlstemw of an adjacent mueeiim ami library containing full itifonnation on 
their respective colonies, irould be invaluable in their dealings wiOi commercial men or 
with intending cmi^^ranta. In many instances where now long explanntions wuuld be 
neceosar}-, they would simply h.ive to send the inrjuirers into the ronaeuni ; and thu 
museum itself would benefit by such an arrangement. Each colonial section would i 
the general .superviaion of the re]ir(;s«nlattvo of the colony, and the collections ai 
librmiy, being freriueiitly referreil to on ni:tiial business, would ucccssarily be kopl 
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tliR level of the Ulpst iufunnalion, and wodIi:! bo conBtantly rendered more sncl aatf 
6iiil«blc for practical purpont*. In Dr. Forbes AVataon'e own words, tlie combined InJia ami 
Cidoniftl Muspuma, pstablishcd according to the above plan, would in every way becoior 
a livine in.ttituiion worthily rpprcspnting the past history and the prear^nt rp^oorf« of 
the Bnlish empire throughout thf world. Siioh an institution would not only Affoni 
exhaartive nmt«riala foratody and res»!Arch, bm would likewifl*" he anitahle for rflft>renec 
by the Indian and colonial nulhoritiei), hy men of husiiiess or of letter*, and by offidaU ur 
emigrants intending lo proceed to India or iho coloniea. 



Fnm the London Athcnaum, 24th June, 1876. 

■'Tlie Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia was organized to celebrate the man 
louB progress achieved by the United States during the century which baa elapsed dncr 
the deciaration of independence in 1776. It would be a worthy counterpart cf the fts- 
tivJtiea ott the other side of (he Atlantic if we were w> comnienionite the no 1l*8s extiaoi 
diiiary growth of the Kii^li^h roloniat Kmpire hy the catablidliQient in London of a great 
miiEeutn for the colimiej; anil India. 

" With the aeceFsion of the twelve American pmvincPA, and the two and a halfniS- 
lioDH of colonista which they contained, it aeemed a.i if the colonial power uf Kn;;lniiil bad 
been forever brokon. The only English colonies of importance were tlie thn>e isIanilH of 
Barbadoes, Jamaica and KewfoimdTand. What was left of English ptisaes^inns on th« 
contioeDt of America, was poor and thinly inh&bi|.f^ —Nova Scotia and Canada, the in- 
significant province of Canada, aa it was then called, with about 100,000 inhnbitaau, 
ino«tly French. The Cape, Ceylon and Ouinra etill Iwlonged to the Dutch. Th* vay 
name of Australia does not occur in Adam Stnith'n review of the English coloniea, ai coa- 
tained in his grejit work published just about that time. It is exactly 100 years ago that 
Captain Cook nailed on his tliinl ill-fated voyag« of discoveiy, and it was not till many 
years afu'i-war<U that the finjt convicls were shipped for Ni-w Si.»uUi \Vale». Tb*" whole 
population yf the colunie*, iaclmling slaves aud aboritjines, will liav« at most anionnlwd to 
500,000, of wJiidi probably not uiueli more than 50,000 were Kngliehmeu. 

" In India, at least, although the MahrattasVero Btill the masters of the (jrealer part 
iif the country, and although llyder .\li was then preparing, with a fair chance o 
success, lits finaj effort for the conquest of Madras, the foundation of the Kagli&h p^wer 
had already been Urmly laid by Olive, and was about to he Anally consolidated by War- 
ren Hastings. The terricorial posticssions of the East India Coni|tany, however, wei« as 
yet reetricttJ to Bengal, then recently devastated by a frightful famine, and to a few small 
districts on theconflt ; and it was only two years later, in 1778, that the famoua march of 
Cohmil Goddard across the whole peninsula, from Bengal to liomhay, first foreshadowed Iht 
poesibility of the English appearing one day aa the pnwer pitramountover the whole con- 
tinent of India. The utmost number at which the population of the territoriee posseand 
by the East India Company in 1770 coiili) W e*lini«led, would be about 'i.'i .000,000. 

" Comp.ire now the pro;;reii8 flccornjdiMhed witliin one cenlurj-. In India, the undis- 
puted establiiihment uf the English powt-r over the whole country, and Lh^ organization 
of the most wondi-rfiil political dominion since the days of the Itomans, with a population 
increased from 25,000,000 t« 240,000,000. The po|iulntion of the colonies i.roi>er now 
aiDoiinU to above 12,000,000 instead of the 500,000 a hundred years ago, the inhabitanU 
of European descent to C,250,000 instead of 1 50,000, whilst the colonisU of £ogluh blood 
and or^in have increased a hundredfold from 50,000 to 5,000,000 

"The indirect elTects of this unexampled growth of uur colonial empire on our com- 
merce and mnnufuctures, and ou the citiidilion of oiir population, liavu lung mmie them- 
selves felt in every town aud villagu of Knj.'lriiid, bnt it ia only of late tiiat we ha%o began 
full^' to realise the political sigiiilicance uf the fact, and the new responsibilities and duliaa 
which it entails. "" 
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Bicirra Leone and Gatnbift — 

% Ad«Q 

HCibnltar 
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Si. Vlncont 

(.Kt. I.udft 

Turk's Mul ColoMldudi 

IVtekUd .... 

Junoln 

Briti/ibOniiuiA 
BritiBb Hoiulu: 
Hfturitiua .... 



Teial 



Cvylon 

Iin.— AtfUVtILTVRAl, PaSTO- 
BAL, AKU UUilXO CVMBIW. 
ATric*:- 
Cftpv Mill Raffrvb 
Gnqualutd Wmi 
Nutol 
A. 



TbUl .. 

Virt-.ria 

N»w Scntb W«Im 

({□•rriJiUuil ..... 
Kaulh Aiiittntltk . 
WcMt Ail>traU» .. 

N«Hr ZeaUiid ... 



TnuJ 

Ikiiiiiiiian of Cftiukda 
Mil Nom-fanuiUacd 

TuUl Cdlfmim . . 



" Tho table shows that the Euglub Colonies proper, i.t , exdiiBive of Iadi», coauia 
above 12 utitlions of inliabilants, of wliich abovo Gj luilliotio art- EufjUsh or Europeao. 
Of Ibis last, niimbrr about n millioiui are purely KagliBh, wbilst the ramainilLT cousist 
mainly of French »pttliK] in Canada, th» West Indies, cTio Mauritius, aa also of ifat.' UuiA 
in Guiana, the Cape, ami Ceylon, The difference between the (iifTerent cissees of Colonies 
will appear particularly striking if thiiir trade be compared with the number of the Kb 
lish or European population exinting in them. This is a tnin standard, became 
the whole tmdo of the Trading StatiooB and of the PlaotAtion Cokinies ts due to ' 
ogency of the Europeans ; and only in the Wust Indies a smalt fraction of the mixed racM 
can be counted as approximating in any way to thom in respect of industrial and com- 
mercial activity. The results ofsuch a comparison are shown in the foLlowing summaiy, 
in which only round numbers have been used : — 

nr whiw iBbAUuM In c-> 

I Pmhahly not \ ) «_ ^,., ,„ \ 

TiUDixu STATiCMrs 7,e00< l«u Uiah J. I4| wUUuim i *!^^^ S> AlMWt £3,01) 

\ 75 niJUioa. .. f ) *'^^'""- / 

1?LAXixrv:t GouoyiMA 100,000.. 3t miUiuoi . . 16^ mUliona . . £3U> .. HA) 

AOKIcnLTURAL, Paktukai,, 
AXD MlHIKO ('OLOMIIS 

Ct^aad Natal •£i&.QaO . lU milliatu .. 'J millioM .. fif9 . CSS 

AwrtnJMia S,1.SI),(KK). . m ntUimut .. ;fJ milluiiM . eiS . Ofi 

NorUi American Colo- J 3,750,000. . 4»i miUioM . . 23 iiutli^nw , . «13 . . U 
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INTEKNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL. 

During my stay at Pliiltuk^Ipbta iiad that of the other repreaentAtives of the Depart- 
ment, seversl applications were niado for the purchase or exchange of aelectious from oer 
School Matenal for those of other Scliucl Exldbits. After conversing on the subject witb 
Hon. G«nei'al Eaton, the United SULtoa Couiiuissiouor of Education, hs addressed uw iha 
following letter en the subject : 

No. I— Letter from the United States Commissionkr of EoucAnON, to tb« 
Deputy Minister ok Education kou Ontar[0, datkd Department op tub 
Ihtsuior, BURE.IU or Educatjon, Washington, D. C, July 20rH, 1876. 

In organiaog at tho capital of tlie nation a museum exhibiting the applioncm and 
progroits uf oducaiioo, it would give me greut grati5oation to include a full roprescntAtion 
of these artides fi'om y<mr country. 

We dimifQ thnt in this reprenentation the museum shonld proBont as complete an idfls 
of etUicntion throughout the worhl w pomible. 

It would be efljwcially gratifying if your Govommont or the exhibitors repr»MfDUftg 
it at Philaileliihid, could furnish to this ofRtx their interesting educational collection so far 
as it is to reniAin in thi» country. 

Hoping that this proposition nmy bo agreeable to yon, and receive your favoitrablQ 
oonsideration. 



To this letter I repliml to the effect that I would recommend it to tho fAvonrable con- 
sideration of the Honoumblo the Minister of E«lncation, which I did on my return to 
Toronto. Having done so, the following : 




No. 2.— LETTKR from TUT! SECnKTARV OF TltE EdUCATIOK DEPARTMENT WAS SENT TO- 

GfiNBRAL Eaton, dated Educatiok Office, Toronto, 2tiTH August, 1870. 

1 am dirocted by tho Honourable the Minister of Education to thank yon for your 
communication of the 20th July, and to state that the important subject of it will be aub- 
mitted forthti consideration and action of the Lien tenant-Governor in Council, vitb the 
recommendation of the Minister that h« be authorised to make auch arrangomentA, by ex- 
change or otherwise aamay unahlv the Education Depiirtment of Ontario to be adc^nately 
represented in your proposed Muat^m at Waohington. 

Na 3. — TiriTEB pRost the Uepttt Minister of Education to the United States 
Commissioner of Education, hated Education Office, Toronto, I Ith Oo 
TODER^ 1876. 

I have the honour to stal*. that Dr. May has reported that he had aeen yon in n'pard 
to exchanging articlea under your direction for some of those in uur Educational Exhibit 
in Philadelphia. 

M already intimated to you, the Honourable the Minister of Education ia de«itD(ui 
of doi»K BO. It has occurred to me titat probably you could easily arnuige iritb the Smith- 
soniau lustitutioo lo give us on your behalf for suuli aiUides in our Exhibit as you might 
Miect, duplicatva of some of the Natural Histury Hiid uthvr ept.'cimuDs ou vxhibitiuu in the 
United States CUjvurnment building'. Duplicate!) also of tht; mi>dels uf the caves and cliff 
ruins <j( Colorado, io., from the Geological survey, Jtc. as well as Indian ouriosiliefl, might 
thnnigh your intervention be exchanged for some of our thingB. 

X hope to he at our Department in Phibulelphia early next week, when I should like 
to call OQ you in regard to this matter. In the maantime, you might give it your consid- 
eration. 

The Department thanks you very heartily for your cordial rooeption of our Public 
School Teachers while on their late visit to Phibulelphia, and for your kind attention to 
thum. 



Being in Philtmh^lphia shortly afterwarUa, I uddrussud the following to General 
Eaton: — 

No. 4.— Lbttbr most tub Deputy Minister of Education for Ontario, to Tire 
United States Coumi8.sionk.r op Education, dated Piiiladem'Hia, Pa., 26th 

OCTOBKR, lfi76. 

In coniiection with the subject of exchange* of school miUerial and appliancefl for 
the pro[>o«e4l Pedagogical MuHtmm at Wnshtngtou, and oar Educational MuAeum in ooq- 
nection with our Dei>artm«ot at Toronto, a plan has suggested itself, which, w-itb the 
cohiTurrBnce of the Minister of Education for Ontario, I desire to submit for yonr con- 
sideration. 

In the United States building of the International Kxhibition, there are n nu»il>er of 
thijigs of special interest and value which it ia likely can be duplicated, and which aro 
well adapted to the puqioao of our Mutieum. I refer especially to a typical collection of 
easts of lUh, of photugr&plis ot Gub, ludiiia curiosities and photograph*, geological models 
and photographs of scenery, mudch of caves and clifT ruins, &c, in Colorado, us well as 
seleotiODs from the articles 8[ieciAlly exhibited by your own Bureau, and the Agrioultuial 
Department, dfc. 

Ab the whcdo of these exhibits ura, 1 believe, more or k-im under the control of the 
United States GevemmBnt, it ha<) occuriTnl to me that such articles in our achuol exhibit 
hero as might be desiied for the United Statee Pedagogical Muaenm could be exchanged 
through you for such of the nrtJclfs designated na could bo onoventpntly duplicated. 

Should thifl mode of exchange be practicable, I would thank you at an early day tQ< 
make nuch a selection from ottr school exhibit as you think At. 1 would then give diroc- 



^ 
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APPENDIX C. — INTERNATIOKAJ. EXCBANOE OF 



tioiM to Dr. Maj to hand them aver to you at the close of the Rxbibitaon, left^'iQg (he 
det4<iil8 of tlie exchiuigf^ to he Arranged mib««4]iiontl3r. 

In the Tneantim«.i, T ithftM y>rienAre find neod to you h detjiilod li«t of Biioh things as I 
UlUlk wouM h« suitable for our MiiM>uiii, with the undei-Btaiidiog thftt where duplicates 
>oaiilH>t be 8t)p|>lied they bo omittttd from the list. 

Most of thoae ia char^ of »ch'>n| t^xhtbits for the various States in the ITnion have 
«xpreased a wiah to effect changee vrith our DepnrtmenL We should, however, jiroTer bo 
have to do with your Bureau exclusively in lliis mntter. Iliese States might, howwvw, 
obtain from us, through rou, duplicates of any which the State Education I^eiMrtnienta 
ooncei-nt^l might desii'e, c8]iecLHlly a^ the eclcction uuulo by you from our Bchool exhibit 
would HkL'ly embrace every thiu(; of pnwtica] %-iUue in it. 

I expect to Ivavo Pliiludt-tphia in a fuw ilnya. and as 1 doeiro to give B{KKiGo diivo- 
tious to Dr. May in the ui»l.tvr, iu cimnectiuu with tuTangiimeuts for jiHvkiug,.&c.. 1 will 
thank you for a reply to this letter at your enrlieet ooQvenienoa 



No. 6.— TBLKniuM fiiom the United Statks Commissioner op Eduhation to th» 
Deputy Minister ok Educatios for Ontario, datki) Washisgton, October 
SdTB, 1676. 

Shall be happy to see you here Wednesday aud can reply then. 

After meeting with Ceneral Eaton and discuuing the whole qaeeUon, he addreHed 
to me the following reply to my lettt^r on the subject of the exchanges. 

No. 6.— Lkiteii from tiik Unitkd Statks Commissionkb ov Ki>t"i'ATios to the 
Dfj*lttv Mimstkk of Eia'CATioN FOR Ontario, dated I>i;i'Ain'MENT of thi 

IkTEIUOK, B17KSAU OF EDUCATION, VVASmNGTON, D. C, OCTOBER SlST, 1876. 

Your favour of October 26lh, from PhiUdelphia, is dnly received. I am very greatly 
obliged by the cousidonitioo pveii by yourself and tli« Honourable the Minister of £da- 
catton for OnUtrto to the propuisition to exchange school material ami appliances. 

There are articU's in your vxlubiiiun at PliilaUdphiu wiiich will be of great value to 
our propoi-ed Natiomtl l'ed;igogiciU Museum. It would alsu give me plcatiurc to make 
this ofliue the medium of exchauge of articles between yourHelf and the several State 
Mu8enm» at Philarielphin. which will be of great value to our pro[>ose() Nntiunitl Pedagog- 
ical Muf^L-um. It would aEso give me pleaBum to make thi» o&ice the mcdiani of exchange 
of arlicU'd between yyiiredf and the aeveral State Muaenms, of this character. 

I hnv(' carL'fnUy eonsiJored and heartily approve the provisional plan you anggcst fiw 
the h<^nning of the exchanges. I shall be happy to receive the list of articles you meo- 
tion tm being in }-onr exliihit which you are mlltng to rxohnnge ; and shall olao M happy 
to receive th« memorflnda of the nrticl(« in the Government Building which you consider 
especially desiraHo fur your Museum, and shall take great satisfaction in procuring dupli- 
cates as far as in my power for transmission to Ontano. 



Ko; 7.— List of School Matbriai. from toe Ontario Kpucational Exhibit, skxt 

FROM FuiLAbUJ-HlA, tliTH NoVEMDER, 1876, TO THE EDUCATIONAL MUdBUM AT 

Washington, Unitei> States. 



Keynold8'Lnw8arumtteriuidmi>liun()mia1].] 

" Principleaof Pneiiinatica *' 

" " Electricity •' 

Hydiostatiis " 

" " Optica '* 



1 Kuyuulds' Principle*) of llydntulicai (small) 

1 " " Magoetiain •* 

1 " Moclianical Powers 

1 " Section of Kartli'fl Croat 

I '■ Geometrical Clvart 




1 Reynolds' lUuHtratioai; of HfdrAulica 

(4 diAgntns) 
] " Prn]*rtj of matter " 

] •' HydwiRtAtica " 

] " MwtiJiniojJ PoweiK " 

1 Johnston'i* Map of Oi-aftcU Antiritm 
1 " " Itwlin " 

1 " " OH"« Vf^-iritms Nolus 

1 RaisMl Map of Ancitmt Italy 
3 " " Graacia Aniiqua 

3 " " Modern Italy 

1 DopartmentftI Hap of Domiition 
a " " United States 

1 " " BritlBh Uim 

1 " " Paletstioo 

1 " " Europe 

1 " •■ Asia 

1 " " /,friH 

1 " " Amifricu. 

] Chart Bnrometor nnd its ukuh 
1 " Voloftiiic ayiitnni ofGlobo 

1 Chart MovomentH of Watorn 
1 " Pliysical Fefttnrm of Tj^nd 

1 " Difitriliiition of Rain 
1 " " Windit 

1 " " OJiiriAirti 

1 " Union Jwk 
1 1 Chnmbera Gootnctnc*! Chart 
1 Smitll'B Asti-iinomy 
1 GaU and Inglia' Chart of BiMo TTIatory 
1 Taylor'a Sovereigiu) of England 
1 Morrison'a Sttnltiton of Aiunent Hiatory 
1 I>opArtRieiitH] Exstm-n fletuiKphera 
1 " WwtU-rn '• 

1 School Law Ar4)hmtion 
] Puliltc Sc-liool 3i«eting« 
1 Duties of Piipilfi 
1 Limit Tnble 



Tovnwlii)) School Pebentitre 

^MnrshalTH Physiologicnl Charts 

Cliart of Mc«aun« nnd Woiglits of M'ptric 

SyatCTO 
Oeo^;mphical Lcfisons 
Lnni'fi Prayer 
Honour Ttol) 

H^^ynolda' Vflrtflbra, titc, (4 diagrunt) 
Set Ororvfia Battery 

" Daniela " 
Blectric»l Machine 
Rt«l Biick School Houae (model) 
Air Pump 
Bell GlasK 
PlnoetariuiD 

Dnvring oopies in 4 framm 
Wnght uf air npparatua 
Undoi' and ovcrahot wheel 
Sot Mechanical Powers 

•' OoUiaon B»]i» 
Pair HumiRphiTe Cups 
StAn<lan) Biiromoter 
Maxiintim Thennoinoior 
Minimum " 
TTfimisphere Ololte 
Six Inch 

Pair Twch-e Tnch Ghilx-B (High Schools 
Set Mftali in Glass fihnde. 
Smn.ll Numfral Pi-aniP 
Drawing Models (Fruit, ato.,) 
PlioUigrnph Normal Sdiool Ottavft (in 

liandaonK' fmme) 
l^ilucatioii Cnpartinent Paotograph, 

Toronto (in hamiaome frame] 
T«u (^iiinmndninnta 
Slate Blackboawl 
Keynolds Lmws of flatter and Motion, 

small. 



Value of this collection of School Material. $908.25. Net to be sent. $1,108. 

&. — List OF Articlrs asked tor from the United States Cummissios eh of 

Education. 



».BM of models of cave ruins, cave town and ancient tower in Arizona, ftte. 
"Selections from transparencies of ca»'6 rainB, Geysers, and ancient villager of Arixona. 
Coloured model of Kiagan Gorge, of the Tosemite Valley aod Grand Canon of 
[Colorado. 

Selections from large photogliraphs of IndiamL — U. S. GeologicAl Survey of Rocky 
'fountains. 

S])ecimens of Indian costumra, adommenta, mmka, and ntensiis. — National Musenm. 
Svlectious of pbotugraplis of schools, institutions, and e-lncational appliances for In- 
dian School& 

Two or ihree of thfl very large mapH of tho Cnitetl States. 

SelecLionn fruTn the casts of food fishes, complete set of I'hoti^aphs of food fishes, t!tc 

School cabinet of fore«t treea with exampleg. 
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API'EN'DIX C. — INTERNATIOKAL BXGHANOE CiF 



n.— EXCHANGE OF SCHOOL MATEHIAL BETW'KKN THE JAPANESE iXD 
ONTAUIO KUUC'ATION DEPAIIIMKNTS. 

Daring niy stay in Pliibuleliiliia in July, I hiul sevflral cnnrpmnrfls with the Ja^ 
nese Commissioners, chiefly in roganl tn an excha.ngR of school mat<>ri.ii, hotn-fen the 
JapaneM au<l Ontario Education DeiMirtmenta. The remit was mo«t satisfaclorx. Iir 
the fallowing month after my return to Toronto, the Honourable tho Vice-Uiui«ter of 
Education, Hon. FugimAro Tanaka, addressed me the following letter :■ — 

No. 1,— Dated I62I Citestnct Strret, PniMDKLPHiA, 12th apoust, 1876. 

" Hereby I wish to present you thoee books and charts which are used in our primaiy 
schooU in Japan, and also the books named Riji-kotei, which have been composed of Lbs 
translations of what wo could investigate in Europe and America on the subject of tyloea- 
tion, when wo came for the purpose four years ago, m I »hall be very happy tf you 
them." 

This letter woa suitably acknowledged. Subsequently the following letter was re- 
ceived, dated )C21 Chestnut Street, PhiUdelphin, August 19th, I87C :— 

" No 2. We intend to come to Canada in the early part of next month, and it is oat 
deeire to visit the Schools ther^ when I hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing yen 
there. 

•• We expw;t to leave here on the 35lh instant for Toronto, via Niagara Falls, &a. 

*' In tho meaiuime accept my best rc^rds." 

Xo. 3. Tho following Telegram in roply was seat to the foregoing, datol Torool 
24tb August :— 

" I shall be happy to see you and party on your visit to Canada." 

The Vice- Minister, Madam Tauuku, and suite, having vtidted Toronto, w«r« shown 
most of its educational institutions. 



No. 4.— TttB ViCK MiMSTKa OF Education, Japan, to thb Depiity Ministsb or 
Eduoation, dated Quben's Hotel, Toronto, Seitembkr, 1876: — 

"I wish to express you my warm thanks for the two packages of the reports, journals, 
and other educational documents, which I received just now, and which ari> most valuable 
things to me, so that I can gel important information from Lhem. I am very much 
obliged to you not only for your kindness in showing iis your schooU and other places, 
but also for the trouble which you have taken in collecting for me so many reports 
notes." 

No. 5.— THK FOLLOWmo ARTrci.KS WKRK SURSRQEJENTLy ORDERRD FROM TUB VlCB- 

Minister of Edocation for Japan for thk Euucation DKi'ARTHBvr, Oxtarto : 



1 Picture of old Japaneiiu scliool-housc. 
10 Pictures of the interior of old and new 

Bchoohhouees. 
7 Pictures in frames, made out of silk 

cloth. 



5 Pictures painted in lacquer in fram«. 
Several photographic pictures of ool- 
l^^B and scbouls, maps of school 
districts. 

12 Painted pictures of plants. 



Set of Abacus. 

Some specimeos of cui>[>er and zinc 

types. 
Some specimens of Jspaovee shell tisb. 
Some Bpeciinena of " ti&h. 

8«t of Bcalefl, weights and u^nsurea 
Specimen of JnpAiit%e old clock. 
Specimen of certificate paper 
Some spoctmons of pupils' work. 
Set at printod pictores for children. 
Oompafifl. 
Some spocimeiu of stationery. 
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Some materials of Kiodergarten. 
BoK of Bolida. 
Model of steam engine. 
Gvroecopo. 

Glaea cutting machine. 
Globiie. 

Kumi! sj>ecimenft uf newspaper. 
Homv 8iK!cimens of iilates. 
Slime maps of aea ports of Japan. 
Model of school-honao. 
Somv pictures of Japanese social life 
daily living. 



Kow 6. — The Japanese Commission kks fhesksteu a paik op Bbonzb V asks to the 
Museum of the EDuoA-noN DErAUTMKNT, Ostakio. 



: 



And M, Rikio Ideura subetxiaently addrcesod the foUywiuy lutt«r to Dr. May, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 30th Nov., 1876 : — 

" I wish to write you that we are very mach obliged to you, not oaly for the kind 
neaa, hut also for the great trouble which yuu have takun in delivering those educatiomd 
materials which wc eeleoied from your educatiucial exhibits ; and I wish you to makttj 
oommunicatittnn hurcafler. 

" 1 dfsire to inform yoti that, the price of the pair of bronze flower vasoa fw your] 
Museiira 13 four hundred attd eight dollars in American currency. 

" Please present our beat regards to Dr. Hodgins, to whom we feel much oblised. 

" We leave here for Japan to-morrow morning. Our addresB in Japan is Tokio." 



Ho 7, — List op Aktirlrs vor tui Edccatiom Dhpabtment, Japan, 

KntJCATioN Dbpahthent, Ontario. 



raou THE 



12 Prints of Scripture aites (large). 



30 

30 

G 

7 

4 

1 

10 
1 
1 

1 



(small). 

" " manners and cu^tomn. 

Iteynolds* Ghcmicul Ghnrts. 
Johutrton's Nnturnl Philosophy Charts. 
" Astronomy Charts. 

" Botany Charts. 

Brown's Geometrical Chart. 
Coloured lithn<^raphecl njnm of the enrtb. 
uiap fitind ; 1 (•lectrio telegraph. 
Dcpartiuental mapn of Europe, Asia, 

Africa, and America. 
Original model of suhoo] house building, 

iu 2 sections, 
phutographs of sjbool buildings in On- 
lArio, as follows : I. Public School, 
Bnintfoid; 'J, Ward Public School, 
Toronto; 3, Hich School, Mitchell i 
4, CoUcf^ate Institute, Himilloo ; 5, 
Normal and Model i^cbuol, Toronto ; 

6, Kducalion UcpttrcmeDt, Toronto ; 

7, Reformatory for Boys, i'cDelan- 
eaithene ; 8, Deaf and I>umb Institute, 
Belleville; 9, Blind Asylum, Brant- 
ford ; 10, Brocikhur^t Ladies' Academy, 
Cobourg; II, Ujiverdty of Toronto. 



1 



Flcinuntnay net chemicals ; 1 teacher's 

laboratory. 
Boy's Own Chemical Wonders ; 1 

dent's ditto, 
set osoh of chemicals (Rosooe), blocks,] 

animals, fii^hes, anatomical models. 
122 vols, of books, as folluwa: 
Route's Guide to KngliHh Kiodert;urt«n. 
Calkio'tt Object Lcsaunb. 
Wil»ou's Munual of Object Lesaons. 
Welch's Objwt Lessons. 
Lilicuihars Things Tangbt, 
Baruurd's Object Teaching. 
Gray's Topics for Teachers, 
Griffith's Eland-book for the Preparation oi 

J'saaons. 
Park'f Manual of Object Lhboqs. 
Ross's How to Train Young Eyes and Kara. 
Walker's Uand-book of Object- Lessooa. 
PcsULlouiati Lessons on Objects 
G-ill's Notes on Lessens. 
Jiake's Book of Object Lessons. 
Wood'i^ Object IjC£m>u8 00 Botany 
Itaroaid'f Oral Trainio:;. 
CtKjIcy's Kai'y Kxpcriuit-ntsc 
CliampUn's Political Keonomy. 



Bartou'B Observing Kieulties. 

Hervey's CbrUtiau Kbctorio. 

8penoer'B KsBava oa Kduoulton. 

RodwdlV Dictioaarjr of Hciviioo. 

Potter nod KmerwD'a Sohoul and School 

Northead'fl Teachers' Assiscsnt. 
Pua's Theor; and Practioe of TeaoluuK. 
WiidEetBhun's Methods of lostructton. 
WicVenham'tt School Library. 
SutlivAn'fl Popular E<lucation. 
Forrester's Tcachore' Ttxt Book. 
Holbrook's N'omuU Schools. 
Sypher's Art of Teaching School. 
Well's Graded School. 
RooI'b School Aniusements. 
Beectwr's Physiology. 
Beecher's LeU«r« on Henlth. 
Watfion'a Muuual uf Calisthenics. 
De Laspo's Ualisthtiaivs. 
Wood'a Phyuical Exerciae*. 
Spenser'H Modern Uymuast. 
BmcktreH's Laws of Life. 
ParBon'fi Cnlisthenic Songs. 
RothV Physii:Al Development of Cliildren. 
Schoolmuetur'a Drill Assistant. 
Hunt's .Manual of Elementary Drill. 
" LesBons in Drill for Girls. 



Lyon' 

Mary Lyon'a Tcacber's lA&t I.«e8on. 

Hope's Book about Domiiiiefi. 

Dickens' School and >kliooimfLfltera. 

FUleard'H Life and System of Pe^talosni. 

Fnwer's Memoir of David Stowc, 

Barnard's American Contribution to Poda- 

Olin's CoUL-ye I.ife. 
Porttir'e American Colleges. 
ThompHun's KnglisU Hcboul-room. 
Staunton's Great ScliouU of Eogloud. 
Edinburgh SeseiunHl ISvbuuL 
Barnard's National Educutiiin of Europe, 
Wilkina' Natural Kdncatiou in GrecceL 
Morthrop's Education Abroad. 
Manfifit'ld's Americikti Kilncntion. 
Jiandall's History of Common School Sys- 
tems. 
Bamanl's Military Schools. 

" Lttters, on . 

** Aphorisms on Education. 

** American Teachers. 



Cox's Recollectionii of Oxford. 

Mili'H InduHtrial and Technical Edtjcauoo. 

t(ubniiton'« School- houeea. 

Barnard's School Architecture. 

Hodgins' School -house and its Architoetom 

Loeti a TreiLtisu on Voatilation. 

Easaie's Hualthy Houses. 

Putler's Ventilation. 

McCric's Autopecdift. 

Self ItnprovementL 

Garvey's Manual of Iluniatl Cultarei. 

The Gentle Life, '2 vols. 

About in the World. 

Stowe'a Littie Foxes. 

Hervey'e Priuciples of Courtesy. 

Bazaar, a book of Decorum. 

Manners of Modem Society. 

Meeting in Society. 

Foster's [mprjveaient of Time. 

Todd's Complete Wurks. 

Beecher's Lectures to Young Men. 

Laiidel's Young Men in Battle Field ofLife. 

Landel's Beacons for Young Meu. 

Bitiaey's " la tt possible to make beet of t»th 

Worlds 1" 
ClirtBtian Traiaing for Farenta and Teacbcn. 
Geikiu's Liie, orY>onk for Youu^ Moo. 
Guest's Yonn;; M«a Sotting; outm Life. 
Stevenson's Pniying and Workiug. 
Cobbet's Advice to Yonng Men. 
.Tiiiucs' Young Man's Friend. 
Smith's Government of the Heart, 
Prineu Albert's Golden Precepts. 
Guide of Wisdom and Virtua 
Foster 'h &tmy» on Dctiaion of Character. 
Sherwood's Self-culture in Reading, Sw. 
Stone's (kimplete IHxaminur. 
Mavor's Voiui){ Man's Compniuon. 
Kyeriwii's Cbmtiii.ii Muiula 
Nott's Cuuuflels to Young Men. 
Blackie's Self-CuUuru. 
Tyller's Sweet Couusela to Young Oirlt. 
Sigoiimey's Letters to Young Ladies. 
James' Young Woman'a Friend. 
Ellis's Education of the Hearu 
Oilon's Lil»end Education of Womwu 
BeLvhcr's Domestic Kcoooiny. 
Phclits DificipHtie of Xafe. 
Govern wa I*ifo. 

Amic-a'fl Calling, &c., of a OoverneflB. 
Beecher's FIouae-Kecpcr. (J 
Heniiins Young Woman's Companion. 



Flower ()bject Ijeasons. 
Received the ibove for the Education I^opartmeut of Japan. 

(Signed) KiKio Idbd&a, 

Ja^neso Comminfioner. 

Valoe of the foraging >ohool material.... ttf74 7& 



No. 6. — List or Artiolxs Okobrbp from the Education Defabtnkht op Omtabio dsJ 
THAT or Japak is audition to tbb Fobeooiko. 



Photogrmpb of UaivatsLty uf Toronto. 

Model of tijTDUuuium. 

Sltip Stand. 

Blackboard Dividers. 

Alle^rical BiiHt of Eiiro|>o, Ana, Africa 

and America. 
Phat<)graph of the Onginal Magna Charta. 
AU modela of flowon from 2U to 243 in- 

cliisivo. 
Sot oi Botnnicu.1 PIntf.>ii. 
'Patteraon'n Zoological Diagrams. 
Set of 21 Plates of Scriptnre Natural 

History, 
The Zoiiea of the E»rth. 
8«i of Oliver and Boyd's Object Le«B0u 

Canls. 
Cabinet of Vt>g«UU« Kingtlom. 
Chemical Ciiart. 



Chemistry of Qoology, &». 

AJ|ibabot of Animau. 

The Birdfl ou coloured blocks. 

The Fiahes on ditto. 

Small busts of Homer, DemoeCbenea, Aris-J 

totle, Cioero, and GaleiL 
Set of Models of crystals in glAn. 
Reprint of Wait's Point Primer for 

blind. 
Dissected Map of the United States. 
All obJMt Lesson Cards. 
Johnstone's illnstnalion of Natural History. 
View of nature on ascendinj; mountains. 
Anatomical Model. 
Set of Anatomical Model*. 
Model of Human Eye. 
Cbemical Laburatory. 
363 to 367 invlustve. 



(Signed) RiKio InKi;a.%, 

Commusumer from the Sduauion Department of Japan. 



tJfoTE. — The told value of the articles aapplied to the Education Department of] 
1 was as follows . — 
Already supplied ..^ $874 7& 
To be supplied 892 78 



Total value $1,767 50 

(Signed) F. Tanaka, Vici-Mimittr of SdueaHon. 



No. 9. — Letter from thb Japanese Vice-Mimstbr op Education to Db, Hodoikb. 

>Sinc« the retnm to Japan of the Vice-Minister of Education and his suite, he has 
addreased a lett«r to tho Ontario Eduoatioti Department, dated Toklo, 2Cth February, 
1877, tram which I maktf iht> following extnicts ; — 

" We arrived safely here on the 8th ultimo I am exceeditigEy obliged 

to you, not only for yoar kindneM which you had erincod towards us during our stay in 
Philadelphia, but alao for your great kindncjts in showing ua your own Department, and 
many other educational uistitutioiis in Toronto during our short trip to Canada, where I 
enjoyod the visit so much and gut so much information about education in your country. 
1 hope you will accept my warm thanks. 

" I have the pleasure to inform you now, on my return to Japan, 1 shall be able to 
collect the school material which I promised to iwnd to you from here." 

(Signed) FujimARO Tasaka, yicc-MiniMer of Education. 
No 9.— List of Artiole.s SupruF.i> to thb Natiunal Museum ow Japan, Tokio. 

ox THE 13th op NoVBJrURR, 1876. 



1 Zoologiflal Charts. 

1 MacalTum's Obart Natural History. 
24 Pictures of Elementary Instruction. 

2 Sets Oliver and Boyd's Object Lessons- 
20 Botanical Charts in ten frames. 
Patterson's Zoological Diagrams. 



Henslov's Botanical Diagrams. 

Set of Christian Knowletlge Society — No- 

innil History. 
View of Nature. 

Cabinet, illustrating Vegetable Kingdom.. 
Apparatus for Collecting FUnts. 



III.—PUKUfl ASE OF SCHOOL MATKIJIAT^S FOR ONTARIO FROM THE 
RUSSIAN COMMIS.SI0NER. riilLAUELrniA. JULY, IS7(>. 



A Ward with set of i)?gs for exercises in 
studying Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic Doz for same purpose, 

"OUw kfaacas for integers mid fractions. 

A board cxliibiting square foot divided into 
square iochi'8. 

A cubic I ar«hia divided into cubid verit- 
faocks. 

A gyometrical cube. 

School desk, made by the idea of the Com- 
mittee of the Pedagogic MuRcntn. 

PaymeDl received. 



Models of a Bear, a common Heaver, Rhi- 
noceroB, Horse, Oossock Horse, Lion, 
Bat, Tiger, Jaguar, Etk, Goat, On, 
Aurocks, Seal, Dipua, Lamb, Ostrich, 

BuBta of Apes, Kapan, or Semnopttbectu 
nasicua. 

ritheci:s tmglodytea, Satyrs, GorilU. 

Busts of human races (11 in number). 

A collective model of racea of men. 

SretclinikofT* Ancgraphteal map of 

yalae9ig2 80. 



(Signed), John Oqarlbs Hkabd, 

Commmary of the Biutum Ministry of War. 

NoTB. — A number of other educational articlca irere ordered, but they are to be aeot 
direct from Su Fctersburgh. 

IV.— ARTICLES BENT TO AUSTRALIA. 
".—List or School Matrkul ifRcnASEu uy the Commiskioxjui fbou Viciwal^ 

AM) SENT IXi MELltOUKNE Ist Dbc^ IS'G. 



Teacher's Laboratory. 
Elfiuentary " 
Student's « 

Iloy'ti Own " 

Box uf Clicmical Woadera. 
8et of tiiree Anatomical Modela 
Cabinet of Ohjectfl. 

Set Maniierft and Ciiatoma ehects (colored). 
" 210 Natural History *• 

" 30 Scripture tSite* " 

" Tablet Reading Lemons. 
" Geographical Sheet*. 
ReynuldB* View of Nature, all climates 

(mounted). 
Departmental Map of the l>ominion. 

" " Europa 

Canada soriea of map of Aaia. 
Departmental Africa; 'On. America; Do. 

Uuiitd SLtttes. 
Sfl twenty Departmental Botany card- 
board. 
Dt'partmtiiLal BritiUi It^Ivt). Do. Palci^tinc. 
Si:t Oliver k Buyd'i) Object Ijcaaunt) (animal 
kingdom). 



Set Oliver & Boyd'a Object Lesaons (v^et- 
able). 
" Zones of Earth. 
" Kiiur Zoology (deiartmeutal). 
Reynolds' High Frcesnre Steam Engioai. 
" , FliiiirMill. 
" Manufiicuire of Coal Gas. 
" Thrafiliing Machine. 
*' Electric Telegraph. 
" Paper-making and Printing Ma- 
chines. 
" Barometer. 
" Gasometer. 
" Manufacture ot Caat Iron. 
" Marine Engine and OsciUit 
AL Engine. 

Stream of Time. 
" Geolog;ical Chart. 
•• Soveroigus. 
*' Botany and Book. 
'* /oology. 
" Human S]wciee. 
" Ascending liegiona. 
" Botanical World. 
" Zoological 



Value of tbe foregoing oohool material, $144 &3ix 




SCHOOL MATERIAL SOLD TO GOVERNMENT OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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2. — List of School Material hold to Govbbnmbnt op New South Walsb,- 

AUSTKAI.IA, AND 8BNT TO StDNET. 



DepartmeBtal mao of the Dominion. 
" * Europe. 

" " America, 

Canada Series of map of Asia. 
" Africa. 

Departmental map of the British Isles. 

" " Palestine. 

" " United States. 

High School Entrance Examination Papers. 
Normal School Examination Papers. 
Provincial Examination Papers. 
General Register for Schools. 
Daily " " 

High School Register. 
Limit Table of Studies. 
Time Table. Programme. 
Sample set of Reports. 
Public School Honor Roll 
High School 

Value of the foregoing school material, 



Nine Certificate Cards (Five Single Merit- 
Cards). 

Ten Merit Cards (Four Fifty do). 

Set seven Raised Mapa(HaDdred do). 

Public School Microscope. Compound dc. 
Simple do. 

Seed Microscope. Twelve inch Globe Quad- 
rant and Box. 

Raised Map of Italy. Do. Ancient Italy. 
" Greece. 

Set Departmental Botany. 

Air Pump. Hemisphere Cups and Stand. 

Two Bell Glasses. 

Seven Dissected Maps — World, North 
America, Europe, Asia, Scotland and 
United States. 

Weight of Air Apparatus. 

Bladder Stand. Guinea and Feather Tube. 

«176 57c. 



(Sec page 25 of this Report.) 

Summary of Articles Sold or Exchanged at Philadelphia. 

To New South Wales $176 57 

" Melbourne, Victoria 144 53 

" Japan National History Museum 217 00 



Exchanged. 



$538 10 



Educational Department, Japan C $674 75 

National Pedagogic Museum, Washington 908 25 



Value of Articles yet to be Sewt, 



$1,783 00 



To Japan : $2000 00 

To Washington 3783 00 



List of Articles Sold to H. J. Sheffield, Esq., Librarian to the Public 
Library, Melbourne, Austraua. 



Teachers' Laboratory, i 

Elementary " 
Students " 

Boys Own " 
Box Chemical Wonders, 
Set 3 Anatomical Models, 
Cabinet Objects, 
Set Manners and Customs, sheets coloured. 

" 210 Natural History, sheets coloured. 

" 30 Scripture Sites, 
19 



Set, Tablet Reading Lessons, 

" Geographical Sheets, 
Reynolds' View, Nature, all climates, 
Dept. Dominion, 1 Europe, 
Canada, Asia, 
Deptl. Africa 1 America, 

1 United States, 
Deptl British Isles, $3.50 ; 1 Palestine, 

$4.00. 
Set 20 Dept. Rotary Cardboard, 



Sf)0 




APPENDIX D.— OFFICIAL CnrtRKSPO^DKNCB 



" O. & Bl O. LesBOM Aninul Kingdom, 
" ■' Vegetables, 

*• Zonw of Earth, 
" 4 ZoolnAy (D«qiL) and books. 
BeynolfU' myb Pivssure .St««m Engine, 
Flour Mill, 
'* Miiiiiifai^tiire of Coal gas, 

" TlinmliiriK MiuKiDe, 

» Electric Ti-Iegrai'h, 

" Fap«r MakiDK and Priating 

Macliioe, 
*' BarDtneler, 

" Gas Metur, 

** Manufacture of Cast IroD, 



Reynolds' Marino Enf(tnr and OacUUiut| 

M. Enginf, 
*' Strfnm of Time, 

" Goologic»l Ohort, 

" Sovt-rfigim, 

" [kitaiiy a»d Bk. 

" Zuolttgy, 

" Huniaii Sp«-ci«s, 

" Ascending Hegloas, 

BoUnical World. 
Zoolygical, " 
UobertaooV Ctirotiology, 
Value of llie foregoing, SI 80. 



APPKNDIX D. 

OFFICIAL CX)RRESPONDENCK IN REdARD TO THK INTKRNATIOXAL 

EXHIBITION. 



No. 1.— From tiie Hev. the Ciiikf Supekintendbnt or Eiu'catiox Fon Ostabiq, 
TO THB Honourable the Provincial Triusurkk, dated 3i(D Novkuhek, 1675. 

I have tbe hotiour to state, that, aince conversing with you on tht- cxpMlieucy of tiiu 
OepartiMCttt Utkiiig part, iu tbo propoFuvl Amfncao Ccnt^nniid Exhitition at Pliiladflpliu 
next yuar, 1 have ihringht it <:Vt«intblfl to roaku aamc practical aaggustionK on tite Hibjiici 
In doing bo, 1 wouM also cocloiMi for your iofomiation the oof>y of a |>aii]plilrt on tin 
educSUonml featurm of llie proposed Exhibition, received from (ri'npnU ihe Honnurabir 
John Eaton, United 8tJil^4 Commisaioner of Education at Waiibiiigtoij, coutuining sag- 
goittoiut fram the Central Bureau of Education " respecting the educattooal exhibit at w 
Inlemutional Centennial Exhibition, 1876." 

I. I would first- suggea'. that a Duituble selection of the map*, globea, cliarta, a|>[nr»- 
tus, and other ucbool illustratiunB and t«xt-)>ooka mainifaclured in iJbe Province, ondn' 
the direction of tliia Department, be sent for the Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

^ That the various Boturds of Schocl TrustccB be i-equeeted to send to this Df^part' 
ment two photographs each of n preeoribed aizn, of their Bcliool buildings and Httinga.. A 
selection of those received to be nrnde for the £.\hibition, and a second copy reo d Tnd 
to be arranged for our own Museum. 

3. Thnt the Tnist«o« h<- r^qneatod to send to the DeporUneDt a seleoCion of " pupQi' 
work iu drnwiug and {>onmnnahip," aa specified in clnss 300 (page 1 3 of pamphlet) From 
the «atnpl(« sent, a choice HclectioQ could be made for tlie Exhibition. 

i. Tlint three modeln of approvod primary and intermodiate achool-homes and out 
buildings IjG made, under the dii-ecdon of the De|«rtmcnt, for the Exhibition. 

5. That large photographs of tJie Department and Xormal Scho(^ ut Torotiln mkI 

Ottawa be mad^ 

Tbo whole to be suitably mo\inted and prepared for the Exhibition. 

I would al«j respectftilly suggast that Dr. Hodgins, the Deputy-SuperintendPtit, W 
appointed an Educational Commuurioner to the Exhibition, on Ulutlf of the DfinirttiiMit, 
and that ho be specially authorijed to carry out the foregoing sugi{<wtiona, if appn^ved by 
the Govi^i-niuoQl. 

The favour of an early reply is r^qunited, so as to enaMe nte to eomuiunicale, by 
circuhir, with the Bchool Trustees on the subject^ without delay. 




1 



No. 2. — Reply to thb roHRouiHu by the Honolraule tbb Thbascbee of Oktaiiio, 

DATED 6t« Novemukii, 1873. 

In rajily to your tetter of tbe 3rd uuit., 1 lieg to ntate that an tt[t]iro[>riation will he 
ftskeil from the Hniuie to covur the neoeiaary expmtlitiire in conni^ctinn with u prripcir 
T-eiwpsentation of tbe F/hication IVpnrtment at t\w Philt«h'I|iliia Exhibition. Your an"- 
geBtiotiB «pp{tftr to b« such as will KPcm*p ihftt ol)ie?t. The Dejinty Sii[)erinton(lijnt will 
rfceiv« the autlioi-ity he desires for fiiahling him to csrry out your suggestions 

No 3. — RkPI-Y to THK FORRliUNiJ BY Tltt. BePUTV SuPRRrSTItSntST Off EotrCATIOM FOB 
Oktxbio, datko Totoxto, lirii Novemher, 1875. 



I have the honour to >tAte, in reply to your letter of tiie Gtli iust., that the Kational 
Bumiu of £daoalioD at Washington having lieeu vouiititutoil the CuoInU Agency in the 
Unit4!(l Slates for the KducAtioiiMJ: Depnrtmcut of (lie Cuntvoniul Exhihitiuu ut Philadel- 
phia, I addroHted » leltor to Goncml the Hunuurahto John Katon ^who is hood of the 
BureHu), asking him fur cupitu of the jiamjililet which wna recently endoeed tu you fur 
distribution among our school luHpcctors. I enclose ii copy of Cf^eml Knton't n.<plyi 
which will, no doubt, li<? gratifying Ui you. 

In arranging the dntttila of our propowtd oontributiou to the Exhibition, whicih I think 
will I* highly satisfactory to tho CrOTPninM>nt, F find tliat we shall rpiiiiirc spiu-o at Ipasi 
wiual to a room of the ane of 30 feet by fiO. I will ihiink you, therefore, to inform me if 
thftt »|iftC(j can be sccuiwl for our pHri>.-we. A good deid will very im)|)erly \te expected 
from this, the loiiding Province of tho Dominion, in regard to it< (.-duiiitionul syatom wad 
apiilinncDR. mid we arc imxioua, a« no douht yon are, that it Hhalt not fall >kelow that r«t>- 
Bonalde expectation. L*«s tlian the apace indioatod will not Iw sufficient for our purpose. 
I tnist, therefore, that you will he able to secure it for UR 

1 lind, u|ion cnlcuUtion, that the sum mentioned in the Estimattta submitted to you 
for this serriw, wdl Im grotttly below even the moat uioderatoand economical exi^nditun,- 
which will have to hv incurred in order to enable the Dc]iartment to make a creditable 
appearaQce at the E^iibiliou. 

4. — ClHCULAU FltOM TOB Kl:^-EKE^I> THE CaiEP HUPHRhtTRNDEN-T OP EDUCATION TO 
BOAROS OF SCUOOL. TBUSTEES AND iNgrBCTOKS IM ONTARIO. 

It having been deemed desirable and fitting that tlio Education Department, as well 
as tho various Schools connected with it, ifhould have an opportunity of taking part in the 
propueed Centennial Kxhibiiion in Fhikdelphin next year, the Governnieut have assented 
to a profKiaition which I made to the Hon. Adam Crooks, M.P.P., Provincial Treasurer, 
on the Riibject, as follows ; — 

"' I have the honour to state, that, since conveninfi; with you on the expediency of this 
Department talcing pan in the proposed American Centennial Exhibition at Phila^lulphia 
next year, I have ihoit^btit de.»>rHhte to make some practical .-niggesLiona to you on the 
subjifct. In doing so, I would enclose for your information the copy of & pamphlet on 
the vducalional fnalure* of the proposeil Kxliihilion, received from General tho Honour- 
ab!«? John Eaton, United Stales Commi«ioner of Education at Washington, containing 
Ku^estions from the National Board of Education ' ru8|>ccting the Educational exhibit at 
the Inter-colonial Centennial Exhibition, 1876.' This Bureau, I may remark, has been 
designated by the Centennial Ooramission m ' the central agency ' for carrying out tho 
plans for the Educational Department of the Exhibition, and as the organ of commuuica- 
iiou ou the subject 

'' I would first suggest that a saitnble Helection of the maps, globes, cbaru, appatatUB 
and uiber School jq)plianoes and illustrations, manufactured iu this Province, under the 
direction of this Department, us well as tbe Text Books of the Scbuots, bs sent for exhi- 
bition at Fliiladclphia. 

" 2. That tin.' various Boards of iichaol TrusLoGs bo nquostvd to send to this De|>art- 
meut two photographs each of a pre^ribod size, of their school baildings and fittings, Sic 



" A Mlection of the photognplu r«c«ive(l eoiild then be miule for the Exhibition, ui 
th? duplWte copies received might be ari-anged for our riwti muaeuio. 

" 3. Tli&t thn Trustees be alio requo»t«<i M aoiul to the DepArtmenb a saleoUoD 
' pupils ' work in drawing anA penmanfthip,' as itpe«i(i<'«l tti Clv>8 300 (pagv 1 3 of pamphlet.) 
Frotn thf B»mple« »ent a »electiou conirl be made for tliu ExbibtUoti. 

" 4. Tlial three models of approved primary and intormediate echool-hoases. oaU 
buildings, and grounds, &c., be made under the dir<*ction of tb« Dvpartment, for tlie Exhi> 
bitioii. 

" 5. Tbftt Urge piiutograpbii of the Department, aud of the Normal ScIiooU at 
Toronto and Ottawa, be made. 

" The whole to be Buitably mounted and prepared for the Exhibition. 

" 1. 1 would alto respectfully suggest that Dr. Ilodgins, the Deputy Superiuleodent, 
be appointed ati Educattunal Commiseioner to the Kxhibilion on behalfor thu Dejnrtment, 
and that he be specially authorized to carry out the foregoing euggestions, if approved by 
the GvTernmenL 

" The favour of an early reply U requested, so a> to enable me lo coramaoieate by 
circular with thu School Trustees on the subject, witliout delay." 

To this letter, the Hon. Mr Crooks made the following reply : — 

" In reply to yotir letter of 3kI instant, 1 brg ti* stat« that aii approprtatioii will be 
asked from the IIouiw to cover tho nec(;9.<<ary expenditure in connection willi a pmper 
repreeenlioa of the Educational Department at the Philadelpliia Exhibition. Your «ig- 
ge8Uuu« appear to be «uch as will secure that objecU The Deputy Superintendent will 
rt'oeivB the authority liu deniresfor enabling liimto carry out your suggestions. " 

In Hccordance, therefore, will) the foregoing leltens, I wuuld suggest that each School 
Truiitee Corporatiuu desiring to uid the Department, in promoting the EducatioDal aoe- 
cess of the Province at the pi-oposvd Kxhibitlon, would send to the Department, as aooo as 
oonvenieiit, the following ; — 

1. Two photogra[>lia, giving a perspective view from the moatstriking point, of not 
leu tiuu fifty feet di^uince, of the interior of the School Buildings atono. Ivirh phot<> 
graphic sAeei of a unestory building to be exactly 7x9 inches m size, and the huUJiuf 
itself in the photograph to be 6 x 4 inches. Each aheet of a two or three sto^ building, 
bo be 10 X 12 incnea in sizu, ami the building in the iiicturu 6 >( 8 inches. In all case* 
the photographs are to he sent unmounted, with the name of the school pencilled on the 
back. A dttscription of the builtling, its 6\zm and date of erection, should also accompany 
the photographs. (See paraKraph 6 of Enclosure A to this circular.) 

2. Two plans in Indian ink of the school-room on each floor of the building. Thee(> 
plans to ^e exactly drawn to a scale of seven feet to the inch. (^See paragraph 7 of £u- 
eloaure A.) 

3. One plan in Indian ink of the whole school premises, drawn on the scale of thirty 
feet to the inch, and iihuwiiig position of oul-buildingti, etc. (£5ee paragraphs of Kndoeure A.) 

_ 4. Such specimens of pupils' work as are enumernted below ; — 

[1) Writing books Nos. 4 and 6, of the authorized Departmental seriee to be com- 
by a boy and girl. The selection of completed copy books to be sent to the 

i^partment might be made by competition in each school, under the direction of tb« 
Trustees. The name, nge, and class of pupil, and length of Attendance should be wriUeb 
on the Unit page of tho copy book. (See paragraph 1 3 of Euclosuie A. ) 

(2) Two Drawing Books of the authorized sorios (Vcru Foster's), and of the following 
numbers, to be completed, one by a boy and one by a girl. The selection by competition. 
may be made in the sumo manner as the writing biKiks. 

As a minimum, any two of the following Drawing Books msy be selected for caek 
school or dejjarttnont of a school, by the Trustees : 



C— Familiar Objects — Advanced. 
D^^Luavwi and uiuplu Flower*. 
a* — Onrden I-lowera. 
!■ — Frovband Ornament. 



M* — Marino Subj<?ct(i. 
0*— DoMK'fttic Ariiuiuis. 
O"— British Song Birda. 
Q'— The Human Figure. 



Drawiuif &om ubjeeW may bo Bubttitut«<I, provided they aco frum objects similar tn tlu«e 
the Books. 



In accordance with the suggestions of parngraph 12 of Enclosure A, to this Circular 
(reipecting tichoUrs' work), «ach specimen is to beaccom^nied by a certificate in the fol- 
lowing fonn, which will be provided by the Departiuent, and supplied on application. 
(S«e paragraph 14 of Enclosure A.) 



L Dfnm in thr of 

nuLic cm ini>ii MnuMb num. 

3. rHiut til tphiih tfu pupil btlcofM in tAc atSoot. 

3. Fir*t tlrafi or eopi/ f 

4. Tinvttnutixd* 

(k J 1^ and Sex of Uie pupil T 

& 7*1111' thr pupil iitU Cteit ttiulifr itutrMCtion in 

dmaituff 
7. [* it a mitUttl »]tteia»tit /rtnn ii nunJtn' t^ 

othtnt 

5. In it one of (Ac rejpulKr Ua»ut%» tmth iwudl timt t 
9, Vatt tif ike perfarmaaeel 



12. 



18. 



A copy, or original dtsiftt f 

If a drawing, wMhtr from a «opy w "" 

olijeH * 
Whtlher dvnt for iht rxhibitivn, or t'tktH 
fri'M Ihr (irilii*'try routiitf tOdrk of /V 

Jt iartneiUialtiuit a retlifieatt from Hit teadter 
thinild appear at the f/vt if rack draidng, 
to the ri^vl thai ttit. triirk uvu lUtnr rrili'my 
6y Qt€^"lar i%ntnxd, in'Mowt ONy famcAw 



(3) Two specini«u8 foiie by a boy, and one by u. girl) vf map drau-iug, of the same 
tued shwt, as a pag<.< in Lov«I1'» Gvuvral Ui-ugraphy. Tim Mnp ilfvU to be at least 7 
inches by 9. (Swe psiragrapli 1& of Knclosuru A.) 

(4) Specimen of girU' liuiid work, pi&in and fancy, as e>xplaine(l in {Miragraph 17 of 
Enclo6tire A, to this Circular. Also Enclo^urt? C. No. IlL 

(5) Any other example of school iostructioD or Gp^cimens of pupils' work which the 
Trustees might think desirable to sead. 

In order to obtain the fullcRt inffinnalioD in rogard to clafisiBcatiun, chnmctor and 
style of educational articW which il h pro^vosed to send to the proponed Exhibition, the 
foUtiwiiig letter was afldressed to Central the Hooourabte John Eaton, United Stales 
Commissioner of Kdnratinn, whoso liuruau is " the Central Agency fur carrying out the 
Educational Plans of the Exhibition " : — 

"I have the honour to state, as this Departrnmit inf^nds, with consent of tfav Gov- 
ernment, to take part in the profHiKcd Centennial Exliibition at Phitadelpliia next year, 
the Chief Superintendent would fi-el greatly obliged if he could obUiiu from your Depart- 
nieitt 75 copies of No. 5 of your iJureau circulars for distribution amoug our School 
Inspectors, in connection with a circular on the subject If svut by express, C O. 1>., the 
PepartmcDt will glmily meet the expense." 

To this requcjit the fullowiiig gratifying ruply was receivod, dated " Department of 
tlie loterior, Bureau of Educatiou, Washington, D.C., Nov. 5th, 1JS76 ; — 

" I am intcrestud in your letter uf the 3rd in&iant, miuesliiig sevuniy-five copii-s ut" 
Circular No 5, IS'Tp, publifihed by this office. I take ploaaure in complying willi your 
rajuest, and will forward tbi; parcel by expresa 

" As yon seem interpMed in tliB subjcet, I also enclose with this letter some further 
development of one portion of tlie proJHCC, being suggestions for the int^tJtuttonR for 
Mlperior instniclion. 

" If you should Itnd these useful, I can supply you with a limited number of them. 

" I am very happy indeed lo learn of the determinatioa of your Department to be 
represented at Philadelphia." 

From llift docnmeiit thus kindly fui-nishe*! to the Department by Gcnei-al Eaton, 
I havi- made <nit SiPVfrai «xt,r«ct«, and have appendcil them to this Circular. As a limited 
nnmhiT only of the jtamphlet has bt»en received, a copy has been sent to each Hi^h and 
Pnblif Sirti<.ol Ihftpector, so that reference cm be made lo il, if necensarj'. 

The photo)>mpbs. plans and specimens should bt; sent to the Dr-partmeiit nut \n\vr 
than tlie I5Ui of Ft-ltruary, 1876. The selection of ai-ttcloH tu W made by the De- 
partment, for the Exhibition, cannot be deferred longer than that date, and it will 
be made from the contributions rveelvvtl up to that lime. 
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APPENDIX D. — PRACnCAL SVOOESTIOliS OS 



ENCLOSt'RE A. 

Practical suooe-stfons KKscKTriNGTUK prepabati<»s of Materml fuk nit ExM 

BmOS OF ASIKIilCAX Epl'CATION AT THE INTERNATIONAL OENTRNNIAU E^'I^XU' 
TION AT PPILADBLPHIA IN 1876. 

Tbe National Rureau of Education at M'asbiiigton, liu been (le«iguated by tlit> Cm- 
teonlal Commission as the Central Agency Tor caro'ing out Ibe ^lans Tor the ediicaUM 
■lepnrLmi-nt, and as the organ or commQaication ou the subject wiUi State and min)id|iiJ 
authoritii-8, instittitioiiti, and individuals. 

1. A uunsiderubit' uudiWi uf uuijuirics haviiii; cumu to the officii wUh r^anl In Uii' 
rorm uf Btatu orgauizaLiuus, the Cummis«iunor of I-I<Iucatiun takes this ojiportunity to 
KU^est that, whcru appropriatJAnK hnvv beun luad^ by SLate^,.1^d commissionera anpoint<si 
(o prepare the State ropresL'titatiun for tht? Cenleunial, n comniitt<K> bii deeiguatod by this 
coramisBion, consisting uf the State Huhorjl ulhcdrs and others ol u oil ktiowa fitdtSR, t«i take 
ftpecial charge of the Htatc Edta'ational exhibit. This plan has already been adc^ted io 
iicvcrol States vrith the happiest restilta. 

2. It is difficult to express in a clasaiScation or programme of arrangements alt th« 
dotaiU of the methods by which edtication will bo illustrated : ( 1 ) as incrouing the prodoo- 
tivencss of industry ; (2) by dimitiisliing paup«rism ; (3) as dimtniahing vicf> and crime; 
(4) as incrcaHiug the public wealth ; and (ft), us spuciallv qualifying lattn for the parauila 
of life, and the duties and privileges of citi&ensnip. It is hoped tbHt no one who has 
worked out any valuable material which will contribute to this end, will hesitate tu make 
it known. 

3. The dut^ of the educator in this matter is twofold: (1) to aid iu tbc exhibit 
of educational fitcillties ; and (*2), to use the material thus cullected at the Exhibition for 
the purpotw of future instruction. 

i. For the purpose i>f utilizing and extending the benefits of lh<' KxHbition, uoe of 
the mo6t impijrUiiit iustrumt.-ut;iUtlvs is that of reports thereon of competent experts, and 
it is therefore BUgg<jBted as deeimbk tliul, in all cases where it is practicable, c'ducatinnal 
auchoritiea. orgaiiisntions, and inatitulions, sliould designate suitably qoalified pLTMHis to 
cxaniioe and report on classes, groups, or individual objects. 

5. In order ibnt persons dcsirin-; to co-operate may not waste time in trying li> lean 
what the mairrial of the proposed Exhibition should consist of, the following more par- 
ticutarizud sugguslioua have been prt^parud at the rucjueet uf tbi- conkmisnion :~ 

Builtlin^* and Crmtwla. 

G. There should be full-sizt^'d specimen buildings of Infant-Schools and Kindei 
Pchiiols, tlii: ■' Nrttiijnal School," or the uiignidwl country tichuot, ihn gmdud vill«M 
school with from three to six i-oom*, with thu wliolo of their belongings and eqtiiptuenti, 
from Ibo different States of our country, and from foreign countries. There aIiouKI also be 
exhibited a fuU-siEed American piunoer log schuoMiousc, with its appropriate fittings and 
Furniture, aa an interesting and aigniticAnt illustration of an importaitt agency in onr civiUx- 
atiou, as well as adnbc and sod Bchool-hoiiAi^ii from the si^Qth>west and nortb-wwtt ; also a 
structure compriaing a moilol schnot-room, with all its belongings, ailapted to a large Til- 
lage or city <^lem<mtaiy school-building, with many school or class-rooms, this ■troctiire 
not pretending to bo a model tcliool-honsc. Views; elevations, perspectives, plans iind 
drawings ; photographs unil vngravings ; historical, repn.-s<^ntative, and ideal educational 
buildings ; and sample* of the best I'ublic School ediBciw — rural, village, and city — with 
working plans, ought also to bv presented. Tliere should be graphic represenlatitput of 
heating, and ventilating apparatus and applimiceft, photographs and drawings of tateriun, 
photographs of interiors with pupils in various <ituatiou8. for tlii- stercoscopo (of which 
interestiiiu Rpeeimetis were sent from New Yurk to the Vicuna Gxpusitioa). 

7. Views and plans should be marked with the dimensions of buildingi and dale uf 
erection. Keprescntatious of buildings, unitpic in character and uxcollonce. ehouhl be prC' 
pared fur wall-uxhibitions. Others should be put up in purtfuliua, lettered with the dfr- 
signation of the Slate and city or town, and name nf schnol or institution, and acoom 
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|Kiiued with printed or maaue«rtpt description of the peculiar featates, with the CMt, mate- 
rial of cou«truction, date of erection, name of architect, itc. Speual rcpresvotatioiu aud 
descripCiuDS of improved arran^umuiits aiiO apurtmeuta, such as drawing-rooms, Iccturu- 
roums, ctiiimical laooratories, Bppar;itU)^<:abtm-u>, lUiiiviiibiy-lialts, roomt) for gymtiastic vX- 
unim^, play-ruoms, chithes rouniii, ^l^acher8'-rl)OInH, teachers' conforenco roonit, recication- 
Hchool-ruoms, vestibulijfi, watardosets, Hic, are dusirable. 

S. Flans of grounds, with dimeiiBioofS pointn of compass, and location of building; in- 
dicated ; examples of architectural skill in adapting boildJngs with symmetrical rooms to 
irrej^ular city lots; maps of grounds, shoving toe designs for omamentaiion ; repreeenta- 
tioti* of school gardens, and designs for the same, ore also appropriate. 

Pumih^re and Fittings. 

9. TeachBrs' desks, tables, and choirs ; scholars' desks, t&blos, benches, chain;, and 
• aetteea, approved speoimeiiR of such as are in actual use from State and muniin[i»J uuUiuri- 

ties and mstiUitions ; historical specimens illustrating progress ; contributions from in- 
rentors and manufacturers— ocly one specimen of a type, and not all the sizes ; accom- 
panying stat^^mcnta of peculiar fwitures find supposed oxcelleaces and advantages of di- 
mensions, rospENClive heights uf seal and desk of each sise, and relative position of scat and 
desk aa to distance (prices in detail), cabinets for specimens of natural history and opp»- 
ratus ; cases for reference and library bonks, for portfolios of drawings, Ac. ; contrivanoM 
for the preservation and suspenHion of maps, window shatles, inside hlintis, ka,, ahould be 
exhibited. 

10. All articles of this class shouhl be lamjAfit m the true snuse of the word ; — th&t 
is, such in k|uality, as respects material and finish, as those in use or made for sale. 

SdtoUxrs' Work. 

11. Tliis is an extremely important diviinnii ol the t^ucatinnal exhibition, though, 
with thcj exception of drawing, it is not ithowy in it-s cliaracler. It is nut an enxy task to 
arrange a satisfactory scheme, nor irill ir. be eA;4y to carr>' out the best arranged pLvn. 
Much must be left to tim taAle, judgment, invention and tidvtity of teachers. Although 
the result* of instruction belong to the mind, yet they are to a great degree capable of 
ocular representation, and all written exumioatious are based upon this presumption, and 
upcu a little reQectioii it will be perceived that the scope of tliis division is vury large. It 
comprises every exercise and perfonnance that is misceptiblc of a graphic representation ; 
all the wurk uf the pen and pencil, and in addition, mechanical construclions and produc- 
tions, modellings and carvings, whetlier imitations or original designs. 

12. It is essential that each exhibit ahould be just ntuit it purports to be, and each 
colh^ction of papers bound up together, or in any way arranged in a set, and each sepa- 
rate individual paper or production should carrj- on its ffice a distinct indication of the 
facts as to its execution necessary to judge of its merits : such as the grade or kind of io- 
stitntioD or school ; the class in the institution or school ; whether a first drafi or a copy \ 
time allowed ; age and siix of pupils doing the work ; whether selected speciiikens or ivork 
of i-atiro olaas ; whether a gimeral i>xaminatton, an exercise in review, or a regular leuon, 
vrilh usual time of preparation ; date of the perfunnance ; whether a copy oi- an original 
dcsi^ ; in drawing, whether from flat or round; whether done with reference to the 
Exhibition or taken from ordinary routine work ; the county and StAt« ; with the town 
or city. It is obvious that producUuns, without the indication of the essential facta as 
to their executiou, have little or no viihie for purposes of comijsrison, and ihi-refore for 
the purposes of «n itintruclivc exliibition. 

The following »h<iiild b« exhibited : 

13. AVriting books completed, of all grades. Specimens of writing should be written 
on paper of the size and siiape of an orduiarj' writing-book leaf, unruled, ruled |>y band, 
or machine-ruled fcr the purpose, and neatly bound, the work of a school or chus in a 
volume f individual 3pecim«'n8. on larger paper, of ornamental penmanship, for iiortfoUoa 
or framed for wall exhibition. 

14. Drawiiig-buok)» completitli niau 6|ii-cimen6 for wall exhibition ; two or three speei- 
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meiu of different kinds, fr««>bat]d, geumetricnl. Jkc, of (-nch grade of m public school 
course, from the lowest priraarj* class to the highest in the Mcondary or high bcHimI, 

15. Map-drawing, from memory and from copy, with or without i>rinU*i! sk' !' ' 
paper of the size of the ordinary quarto school atlas ; written «£«rci«s, comprisin.!; Kn.' i- 
oompositioUB, themes and tranuatiuas ia dilTen-nt languages; exercivee in the vanoits cit- 
mentary branclien, exercises in thi; hif;hur siudies, literary, toJeittific, sestbutic, profcsiioiul 
and lei;hnutugic;al dtiifiertaLioiis. 

16. Written exercinee should, as a nde, ospucially those of an dementATT chataoter, 
be of the regular lirtter-sheet 8iz«, with margin for bimliitg, unruled, ruled hy band, or 
machine -ruled. 

17. As it is desirable to encourage girls' liandiwork in sebool, it is bopod thai speci- 
L'juens of both plain and omamenia) will be cuntributud. The smaller articles ma> h- 
teonv«nientIf armnged for nxhibition, in large ixirtfulios with card-board loaves. Larger 

ones may hn placed in vortical or hori^/intal Hhow-caties. If girls have learned in sebuol 
to cut and make their own drewes, RnrnplfK should Iw sent. 

1 8. It is suggoBted that exercii(e« prepared especially for the exhibition 1>c commeneed 
simnltAneoUsly ou the Iftt of February, 1676. 



Rbvihed CLAUirtCATioN or Bduoatiomal Sdbjbcts. 
The following is the educiiLiontil cliu>Hifioatioii pttbliahed by the Ccntenoial Commts 

iiotii — 

Claaa 300. — Elementary instruction : Infant-schools and Kindergarten arningein«nts, 
furniture, appliances, and modes of tr;iiiiint;. 

Public scliooU : Oriuled !*choul», buildings and jnx^iirids, etjnipments, course* of 4tudv, 
methods of instruction, It^xt-bnoks, apparatus, includilij,' mapi*. uhartw, i^lobes, fee. ; pupils' 
work, including drawing and punmansliip ; provitiiuns for physical trainiog. 

CUs« 301. — Highur i<duc8tion : AcadeimcB and hi^h schoolv. 

Colleger and uiuvcr>i)ties ; bitiiding& and grounda ; libraries; muteums of zoologi,. 
botany, miovralogy, art and archieology ; apiHrnitus for iUustratiou and research ; matli'- 
matical, pliyoicnl, c1i«micAl aud astronomical courses of study ; text-booka, catalogue*, 
libraries, onti gynrniteiums. 

Claes 302. — ProfeseionBl echoola : Tlieology, law. mudicino and «urg<?ry. dfrnli"'.! > 
pharmacy, mining, engineering, agriculture and mechanical art*, art and design, roilitai) 
schools, naval schoohi, normal 8chooU, commercial schools, music. 

Buildin^'8, text-books, libraries, apparatus, methods, and other accessories for profe*- 
sional schools. 

Class 303.— Institutions for the instruction of the blind, the deaf and dumb, vid 
the feeble-minded. 

Clasa 304.^Kduc:aional reports oud statistics ; National Boreau of Education ; State, 
city, and town eyslfm ; ctilU-gf. university, and prufesaional Kyslenis. 

Claas 303. — Librarifs : Hintury. rciwrts, statistics and catnlogiies. 

Class yctii. — School litrl ttixt-books : Dictionaries, encyclopsodia9,gan)tteBrs, dir^lori"^. 
index volumfts, hiblitigTivphics, laitalugiifs, almanacs, spoeml tn-ntises, general ui ' 

laneous literatwrr. lu-wapapersj technical and special nen-Bpapeiti and journals, ii 
papere, periodical literature. 

ImUMifma and Organisaliona, 

CliuiS 311).— Inslihitirtus founded for thp incrca-io ,inil diffusirn of knuclr 
OS llie Sraithsoniftn lustitntion, Iho Royal Inj.utution, tlie Iiiatitute of Fratit*, tti' r i . ,i 
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Aaeociation for ths Adrancement of Science, and the Americui Aasociaiiion, &c., their or- 
ganisAtion, hintoiy and rcaulu. 

OlaM 311.— Learned and scientific aseociations : Geologjcnl and minoralo^ical Boctt'- 
ties, &c., enitineering, t««hnical and profcseional aasociaiioDg, artistic, hiologicikl, s»)ological. 
medical societies, astronomical nb]K^rvat<tne«. State and county exbibitionf) ; national ex- 
hibitions ; iutcrnatioual exhibibiona ; iicientific muHeuniB and art museums ; ethnological 
■and arcliKoloifical collections. 

Ulau 313.— Music nn<\ the drama. 



The foUoving nrticles named in the fnrcjiioiTig circular can be oblauicd at the People's 
Depoaitorj*. frw In/ ymt, at the prices named below : 

I. Departmental Copy Book No. 4., single 10 cts. ; per doz. $1 lOcts. 
Do do 6., do 10 eta.; do I lOcis. 

II. Vere Faat«r'a Drawing Books — any of the number* purchased, ungle:, Tcta. ; per 
dox., 75cU. 
III. Perforated Motto Cards, as p«r list furnished ud applicatiou, 

Ko ft. — FllOM THB Dkl'UTT WjMSTICB OP EDUCATION FOB ONTARIO, TO THE HOHOOB- 
ABLB LeTBLLIKB DE St. JcsT, ClIAlRll.N OF TUB CANADIAN COMMIfo)]ONBHK AT 
TOR ClNTKSNIAL I NTBH NATION AI. EXOIBITJON, DATED PHILADELPKIA, 24'ra JUM", 

IS176. 
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I bare the honour to st#t«, that tlie Education De]Mrtment of Ontario, baa, aa you 
are aware, wnt to the International Exhibition, now being held nt Plji)D<]nI]iliia, a very 
largo cdlleccion of Nchool apjiaratuH, majiH. chai-tit, nmileU orHchool-htniKtia, ]>ljiito^raplui of 
public aiid lii){)i mcIkxiIm in thit Province, ii«pnrt«, as well aa tuimeivuR other articles of 
intvrvst uiul value, illustrative of the growth and extent ot tlie t-ducadoDnl 8>'st«ui of 
Oiitaria 

A very large pro|wrtiun of tin.'' editoational uppliniioevi h«« \iw\\ niantifactnrwl in Uie 
Province, under the direotiou of tb'.- DopHrtiuetit, oxprgmly for use in the public and high 
aoliools. The Legialature has lil»erullv providiHl a (^nt, \yy meana nf wliioh the Depart- 
ment can mipjily theae erticloB to tlit> scIiooIh at one half of the coat priop, and alao for the 
Etnppiy on thf? same t«rma, of euitahle prize and library books, — aamplea ol which are in 
eluded in our Educational Exhibit heitt. 

The ijueatioix baa I understand been miaed as to tbo ox]iodiency of allowing the 
articles which I have named, to bo witorcd for competition with otht-r similur products of 
nteohanical skill or intclloctnal Inbour. 

The ground Uikcn, «o far ilh I can loam, ia, that tlie entire Educational Kxhibitiou of 
Ontario is a goveninicnt one, and, thowifore, that none of the nrticlen exhibited an- 
eligibli(> for ooiii|M^tit.ion with tboitc of private individunla. I Aiiall not venture to discuss 
a queation »o entirely within thti Province of the Camidian Commissionei-s to dcai with, 
I tnist, however, that you will kimlly hrinj; under tliu notic- of the ;>ni[K^r HUthontiea, 
and |>re»t iiftou thtdr attention, the extent and gren* pi-Hctical vnlue uf the Outano Educa- 
tionai Kxhibit. It would be ginteful, I am eurw, to the ftotiourable Mr, Crooks, 
Minister of Education, the Oovernment of Ont&rio, and the Kevrend Dr. Ryeraon, latt- 
Chief Sujienuttndent of Eduviition, to know that their unceoaing eQurta to promote the 
educational advancement of the people of O itarto. had met with duo recognition at tbe 
bauds of tliosc so comiMitcut to form a cornet J udgmuiit in the matter. 
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No. 6.— From the Deputy Minister of Education for Ontario, to Joseph I*er- 
RAULT, Esquire, Secretary of the Canadian CtoMMisaiONEBS to the Cen- 
tennial International Exhibition, Philadelphia, dated Toronto, 5th Oc- 
tober, 1876. 

I have the honour to state, that I notice in the telegraphic deapatcfaea of this moni- 
ing that Messrs. Dannfeldt, Oldendorf, Johnson, Tallraadge, and Sickles, have been 
appointed to make a report on all the National, State and other collective Exhibitions. 

You will remember that, on the 24th July, while in Philadelphia, I addressed ft 
letter on this subject, through you, to the Chief Commissioner from Canada, Honourable 
L. do St. Just. I enclose a copy of that [the precediag] letter, and will tbank yon to 
take an early opportunity of bringing the matter before the five Commissioners named 
above, 80 that our Educational Exhibition may be thus formally brought under thar 
notice. 

No. 7. — Reply to the foregoing by Joseph Perrault, Esquire, Secretary to 
THE Canadian Commissioners, dated Philadelphia, 7th October, 1876. 

I beg leave to inform you that I have this day brought before the Educational re- 
presentation of United StAtes, the importance of the Ontario Department in that special^. 

No. 8. Report by the Deputy Mikisteb of Education on the Edocationai, Afpu- 

ANCES exhibited AT THE CEin"KNKIAL EXHIBITION BY THE EDUCATION DePARTMEHT 

OF Ontario, for the use of the five Judges on National and Collective 
Exhibits. 

Note. — In addition to bringing the Ontario Education Exhibit before the five Judges 
. of the National and Collective Exhibits, the Deputy Minister prepared the following Re. 
port on the subject, and subsequently had an interviev with the Judges, in which he 
explained matters not named in the report : — 

The Education Department of Ontario is a branch of the Government, the Hon- 
ourable the Minister of Education being a member of 'he Cabinet, having a seat in the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province. 

The following is the official staff of the Department : — 

The Honourable Adam Crooks, M.P.P., Q.C., LLD., 

Minitter of Education. 

J. George Hodgins, LL.D., F.R.G.S., 

Deputy Minister. 

Alexwder Marling, W. H. Atkinson, 

Secretary and Accountant. Clerk of Correspondence. 

VnnciB J. Taylor, J. H. J. Kerr, 

Chief CUrk. AsatstarU Clerk of Correspondence. 

JflhnT-E-Stinson, F. T. Griffin 

Clark "f ^talxsticH. Assistant Accountant. 

A. C. Paull, Frank N. Nudel, J. Green, H. P. Davies, 
AasistaiUs in various Branches. 



CoMHirrBti OF CotmciL ok Educatiok. 

Tic Uonoiinibla Oliver Mownt, M.P.P., Q.C., 

Attomey-Gmerat. 

" Adam OrooJu, M.P.P., Q.O., 

Propindal TrttuitrtT and JfitmUr of Stlueation. 

Timotby Blair Pardee, M.P.P.. Q.C., 

Cvrntnissioner of Crown Lands. 

" Christopher Finlay Fmw!r, M.P.P., Q.C., 

t'omsnisiioMr of PvMic Workt. 

" Samuel Coney Wood, M.P.P., 

Proeindal Seerftarif, Commistianer of AgrituUnre, 
Immifprntioji, Art. 

DaraaiToBY Boakod. 



8. P. May, M.D., 

Sujtmjuendent o/Depotiiory. 



H. M. Wilkinson, 

Cfuhicr aivl Aa. SupcrinUndtnt, 



8. A. May, S. R Syken, W. Sweeten. R. J. Bi-yoe, R. L. Cathron, J. A. Sfttig«wi, 

A. F. Lobb, Aititlanh. 



Tub Crhtiul Coumittce of Exahimukh. 

Hm Revorentl Pfofetinor Ge». Pazton Voimgj M.A., Cftainiton. 

James A. McLellan, LUD., J. M. Rnclisn, M.A., 8. Arthur M»rltng, M.A. 

ffigfi Sehooi Inspteion. 

John J. Tillpy, O. W. Ross, John C. Olashan, James Haghns, Public School ImjieriorM. 

The I>o)i»rt.iiJont lias coiiLroI of tliu Ptihlk' uiiil IHi^li Hl-IiooIh iukI Ci>lle{;iate Insti- 
tutes. To it 18 untruatixl t\w lulrtiiniatrauon of tlm luw n.-^laliDg Chouo achoola, llie |jay- 
lucnt of LugisUtivv gnint, madfi annually by thtt OD\*cranicnt, in aid of thoac- achoola. It 
also piiMcribcK fur them apprnrf^d text-luoks, nnf] siipplieH them through itn Kducationai 
De[Misitory with librarifvi, maps, g]obc.i, apparatua, Arc. In connection with this niutu-r, 
1 append hF>i-«wilh n stntt-meiit nn thi> EtlucntioiiHl Iiiatiltition.s of Ontario, pre[>ni-efl by 
the HonQiimhlfi the Minister. — [See pages 44-53 of this Report.] 

In imier to aiijiply our wrhnols most effectively with the**" ini[>ortant am) m-oeasary 
adjuncts to our sclioola, an Eitucntional Deponitory was established abotit twenty-Five ye«m 

from which tlie achtwls are 8iip|>lif<<l. The functions of the De|»rtiuent«l Ltwpowtory 

to Lave prepai-ed under its direction it])ec;imens of apiHirntns, iu:., for tender, ma[^»i, 
charts, iliR^rauui, and get them manufactured in the Province at tjie cheapeat rate, also to- 
autiioriie approved prize and Ubrftiy hooka, and then to supjjiy tliem at coat price to the 
mhools. 

In addition to supplying Uiese articlea at coat price, through the liberality of th«« 
Legialature, a ruiu equal to that sent to the DepartrQent by thu tniateea ia given by it from 
a grant annually voted for that purpose ; wo that if a school or municipality scuds any 
sum above 95, bouts, u[)piiratus, or other school uppluuioee to double tJie uuiouul am sunt 
to the- BcbooU. Tlius, fur example, t. book publiiilied iii England at Is. sterling, la supplied 
by the Uepartuteut Mt 18 wnU eurrcucy, tlic truBM%« [>ay 9 centa, and the amount piiil 
firom (joiemment up^iorlionment ia 9 uanta. 

This ^stt^m encourages the establiahmont of School Libraries and the distribution ol 
prise bookH, and ia alsoan inducement to Municipalities and School Trustees to provide a 
proper t^upply of mnps, globes, school apparatus, &c., fur their schools, the Ksultd are tliat 




the Depo^tory hasalnndy eelabUilied over 1,400 libraries, and have sent out more Lhan t 
uiUiiHi library and priie books ; 3,000 glubes ; 90,000 oaape ; 25,000 eeu and pieeo 
-or apparatus, and 300,000 object kssonE. 

The school af^Miratns, niape, globus, &c., diaplayod at this Centennial Exhibition ue 
aamplM of the artict«ft supplied to the Puhlir anil High Schools and Colle^U' Institttts 
of Ontario through th« C^poeitory. We re»]><'4:trully claim for this exhibit an iTit«niatioMt 
award for the comparative excellonoe and cheapness of the artietee exhibitadr the chief 
part of which were made in Ontario under the ciirection of this Departmout. 

Catalogues of exhibit (a copy of which ia appended; have hoen largdjr distributmi 
smong the viaitors here. The effect haa been to encourage the catabtishmernt of a aimikr 
qraCem elsewhere; We understand that at leaat throo oth<>r couutriPs are deairoua fif 
establishing aituilar depositories for the supply of similar articles to their achoola. 

I ftp|>end herewith the \Hew* of experienced L-ducators on the estahliahraent of ll» 
Depository . 

T append herewith a snmmary list of the elassos of articles contained in the Ontaria 
Edacatioual JKxhibit 

1. Hiatorical and Statistical Reports relating to the High and Public Schools under 
the Department. 

2. Repons from other CdiicAtiimnl InHtitutiona in Ontario. 

3. Lai^ Photographs of Ifniveriities, Ladici*' Colleges, Ac. 

■I. " of Public Buildings in Ontario, including AByluma, Pabli« 

chaiities, &c. 
i. " of Public and High School Buildings, Eduoational l/.-part- 

ment. Normal and Model Schools, Collegiate Institutes, 

High Schools; Union, High and Public Sclioola, and Pub- 

lie Schools, 

G. ModeU uf School Buildings constructed under the directioa of the Deputy-Minis- 
ter of Education. 

7. School Plane, Interior, Exterior, and Grounds. 

8. School Filtiiigt! and Furniture, including Desks and Seats, Model Oymnaainm, 

Map Stand, &c, Jkc 

9. School Work — Map Drawing, Drawing from Objects, Drawing from Books, Pen- 

manship, \'C. 

10. SiJecimena of Drawiag from the Scliool of Pmctical Science, Toronto. 

11. School method and orgnni^ation — Examinatioa Papers — Registers — Blauk Re- 
ports — Honour Rolh) — Morit Ci'rUs, &c. 

13. IV'Xt BoukxHUihom'.-d for use in the Public Schools, January 1876. 1. fioglish, 
2. Ariihmotic and Mathematics, 3. Geography and History, 4. Phyncsl Science, 5. 
MisotUaneoua. 

1.1. List of Aiitborixi'd Text Books for Collegiiitc Institutes and High Schools, Janu- 
ary 1876. I. I.AtiD, 2. Greek, 3. .Vnciunt History, C'laitiiiml Geography and Antit^oitiee, 
4> French and Oennan, S. Kngliah, 6. Arithmetic and Mathematics, 7. fJeogi-aphy and 
History, 8. Physical Science, 'J. Mi.'wrcllftneous, 

H. Books used for examinHtion of Teachers on Natural Philosophy and English 
Utenituro. 

15. Books relating to the pmfesaion of Ttiaching. — 1. Teachers' Profoasional Library 
Bookw. 2. Sciwnni of EdiiCMtion, 3. Practioil Rhicatlon, 4. Theory and Prsctioe of Educa- 
tion, 5. Home nnri E«rly Kdiu-Hlioii, fi. Kindergarten and object Teaching, 7, The 
Sciences, 8, TeaclK-ra .iml oti Tciurhitig, 9. Pliy»ii.-al Eiilu--Btioii, 10. Educational Biography 
and Sketches, 11. Miscellaneous, 12. Scboul House Arcliitt^cture. &c., IX Solf EdncA- 
tion and Personal Helps for j'oung men, 14. Aids to PomnUt Teaching and Ediioittion, 
15. School Life Illustrated, 16. English Language and Philology, IT. Speaking and 
Elocution. 

10. Library and Prize Books : — 1. History, 3. Voyages, 3. Biography, 4, Literatorei, 
6. Zoology, Ethnology, etc., C. Physiology, 7. Botany, 8. Agriculture, 9. Clwumtry, 10, 
Ooology. II. Natural Phenomena, The BliocosovjMs, etc., 12. Natural Phihisophy, Art*, 



MamifHCtiirea, etc, 13. Teachers' Prore«8ioimI Library, H. Practical Life, Iteligiotis and 
Moml Tales, K«w*y9, etc., Ifi. Fiction. ^ 

17. Tnlilct K^Mliiig T-ensons with p'ctureA. 

18. Illiiniiiiiit^ Text« aiid Motto<« fui' hKiifpiig oa the School waU. 

19. Spelling OHintoi, Writiog, etc. 

20. Arithmetic Riid Geometry, 

21. Drawing Books, 

23. Drawing Materials, Models, etc 
33. Music L'hartfl, BgoIcH, etc. 

24. Cbronolociciil Ch«rt«. 

25. liistoricalChiiru, etc. 

26. JVIfii ill Ai'iuour, Fbiiosophy, etc. 

27. CoUuctiou of the SuaU ot Oa*ai IJritttin from ttie timo of WiUiaui thu Guiiqu«rur 
I (0 Hur Mujetity Qitevu Victoria. 

2S. (ico^raphy atxd Antrouomy, Topographical llIuiitraLiotts, TL'rrvHtrial (Itubes — 
' Qloboti for Kahool HriiM», Kaiwxl luid Physical OlohL>8, Mape, Kaised MapH, Phytiiua) 
Diogramn, Atlases, Gengraphiciil LcHuinH, Uiicteoted Maiia, Qeographical Cubes, etc. 

29. Astronomical Tllnstrations — Celeatial Qlobeti end Orreria, Planetarium, etc., and 
AsCronomical Charts. 

30. Oe-otogy, Miiieralofgr and CrystAllography. — 1. Geological Oabinets, etc., Cryatal- 
logmphy And Gooloj{i<':il Charts, 

31. Botany — Mudota of Flowers. Botanical Charts, Botanical Object Xjessons, 
Csbinetii, Misci':ilntioous Botanical Apitaratus, etc. 

32. Zoological Specimens. — 1 Pisces; 2. Amphibia; 3. Reptilia ; 4. Aveii , 6. 
; Mammalia. 

33. CharU and Diagrams. — Mammalift, Fishoa, Amphibia, Ileptilea, ftc. 
H4. Natural I:]ii>tory Otiject Lessons with Reading. 

35. K itiiierfrarteii Natunil Hiiitory Objc^ctLeaaona. 

36. Elhoograpby. — Busts, aucient and modern, life sixc ; Busts reduced in size- 
Statuettes. 

87. Anatomical Models, &c, 

38. Anatomical and I'iiyhiulogical Diagrams. 

39. CheniicaJ Laboratoriwi. 

40. Apparatus for experiments with Gases. 

41. Apparatus Tor dclermining the specific quantity of liquids. 

42. CUemical Thermometers. 

43. Chemical Tiitirmotnettir for applying heat. 

44. Apiiaratus for Weighing. 

45. Apparatus for distilUtion, fee. 
4G. Apparatus for testing Alkalies, Mercury, Hot 8oUitioo8| Ac. 8apport«for nppar- 

latus, and mt.<jcellaneoiia. 

47. Chemical Diagrams, 

4S. Piienmntics. — Apparatus for e.xhausung and condensing, Meteorological Instru- 
lueuts, Charts and Diagrams. 

49. Acoustics. 

50. Light, Optics. 

51. Heat and Steam ; Apparatna ; Difl^rams. 

52. Electricity. — Frictiomil, Voltaic, NlagnetJam, Electro Magnetism, Ac., Charts 
hand Illustrations. 

53. Mechanics. — AppiinituB, Charts and nhwtrationa. 

54. Hydrostatics and Ifydraulics. — Apparatus, Chart and Diagrams. 

55. Kindergarten Illnstnitions, — Trades — Working Models, &e. Building Models.^ 
i Models fur Working Kindergarten Toys, Ac. 

56. Appliances for teaohing the Blind from the Institute for Blind at Braniford. 

Note.— The Judges made an iiward to thf Department, which was oonfii-med by the 
lUoited States CommiBsiwners in the following lentu : — 
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RBPOETS ON AWARDS— COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS. 

Internationa I. Exhibition, Philadblphia, 1876. 

The United States Cenbennial Commission has examined the Report of the Judges 
and accepted the fultowing reasons, and decreed an award in conformity therewith. 
Philadelphia, December 16th, 1876. 

The undersigned, having examined the product herein described, respectfully recom- 
mends the same to the United States Centennial Commission for the following reasons, 
viz ; — 

For a very extensive and attractive collection, illustrative of the growth antl extent 
of the educational system of Ontario, including a great variety of app^atus, maps, charts, 
models of school-houses, photographs ofschoolbuildings, and reports. 

(Signed) C. Juhlin Dannfklt, 

Signature of the Judge. 

Appnwal of Group Jvdga. 

(Signed) J. A. Johnson, (Signed) T. E. Sickles, 

E. Oldbndorkf, T, W. Tallmadoe. 

A true copy of the record, 

(Signed) Francis A. Walkeb, 

Chief of the Biereau of A wards. 

Given by authority of the United States Centennial Commission, 

(Signed) A. T. Goshosn, 

Virector-Getural. 
(Signed) J. L. Campbell, (Signed) J. R. Hawlet, 

Secretary. President. 
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